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Sons  of  the  Revolution 

IN  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


REPORTS 
AND 
PROCEEDINGS 
1912-1913 
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Object  of  the  Society 

CONSTITUTION. 

preamble 

Whereas,  It  has  become  evident  from  the  decline  of  proper 
celebration  of  such  National  holidays  as  the  Fourth  of  July,  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  and  the  like,  that  popular  interest  in  the  events 
and  men  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  is  less  than  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Republic; 

And  Whereas,  This  lack  of  interest  is  to  be  attributed  not  so 
much  to  lapse  of  time  as  to  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  descendants 
of  Revolutionary  heroes  to  perform  their  duty  of  keeping  before 
the  public  mind  the  memory  of  the  services  of  their  ancestors,  and 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and  of  the  principles  for  which 
they  contended; 

Therefore,  The  Society,  of  the  "Sons  of  the  Revolution"  has 
been  instituted  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  men  who,  in  mili- 
tary, naval  or  civil  service,  by  their  acts  or  counsel,  achieved 
American  Independence ;  to  promote  and  assist  in  the  proper  cele- 
bration of  the  anniversaries  of  Washington's  Birthday,  the  Battles 
of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  Capitula- 
tions of  Saratoga  and  Yorktown,  the  Evacuation  of  New  York  by 
the  British  Army,  and  other  prominent  events  relating  to  or  con- 
nected with  the  War  of  the  Revolution;  to  collect  and  secure  for 
preservation  the  manuscript  rolls,  records  and  other  documents 
and  memorials  relating  to  that  War;  to  inspire  among  the  mem- 
bers and  their  descendants  the  patriotic  spirit  of  their  forefathers ; 
to  inculcate  in  the  community  in  general  sentiments  of  Nationality 
and  respect  for  the  principles  for  which  the  patriots  of  the  Revolu- 
tion contended;  to  assist  in  the  commemorative  celebration  of  other 
great  historical  events  of  National  importance,  and  to  promote 
social  intercourse  and  the  feeling  of  fellowship"  among  .its  .members. 


General  Society 

(Organized  at  Washington,  D.  C,  April  19,  1890.)' 
OFFICERS,  1911-1914 

General  President. 

Edmund  Wetmobe,  LL.  D., 
New  York  Society. 

General  Vice-President, 

James    Mortimer   Montgomery, 
New  York  Society. 

Second  General   Vice-President, 
Hon.  John  W.  Weeks, 
Massachusetts  Society. 

General  Secretary, 

William  Libbey,  D.  Sc, 
New  Jersey  Society. 

Assistant  General  Secretary, 

W.  Hall  Harris,  Jr., 

Maryland  Society. 

General  Treasurer. 

Richard  MoCall  Cadwalader, 

Pennsylvania    Society. 

Assistant  General  Treasurer. 

♦Henry  Cadle, 

Missouri   Society. 

General  Chaplain, 

Rev.   Randolph   H.   McKim,   D.  D., 

District  <>i"  Columbia  Society. 

General   Registrar, 

Hon.   George  E.  Pomeroy, 

Ohio  Society. 

General  Historian, 

Marshall  Delancey  Haywood, 

North  Carolina   Society. 


♦Deceased. 
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Sons  of  the   Revolution  in  the 
State  of  New  York 


Instituted  Febbuaey  22,   1876. 

Reoeganized  December  4,  1883, 

incobpobated  may  3,  1884. 


FOUNDERS 

John  Austin   Stevens, 

John  Cochbane, 

Austin  Huntington, 

Geobge  H.  Potts, 

Fbedebick  Samuel  Tallmadge, 

Geobge  Washington  Weight  Houghton, 

Asa  Bibd  Gabdineb, 

Thomas   Henby  Edsall, 

Joseph  W.  Dbexel, 

James  Mobtimeb  Montgomeby, 

James  Duane  Livingston, 

John  Bleeckeb  Milleb, 

Alexandeb  Ramsay  Thompson,  Jb., 


OFFICERS,   1913 


President: 
Edmund  Wetmobe,  34  Pine  Street. 

First  Vice-President: 
Robebt  Olyphant,  17  Battery  Place. 

Second  Vice-President: 
Walteb  L.  Suydam,  5  E.  76th  Street. 

Third  Vice-President: 
Henby  D.  Babcock,  32  Liberty  Street 

Secretary: 
Henby  Russell  Dbowne,  Fraunces  Tavern. 

Assistant  Secretary: 
Eugene  K.  Austin,  15  William  Street, 

Treasurer: 
Abthub  Melvin  Hatch,  71  Broadway. 

Registrar: 
Henby  Phelps  Johnston,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Chaplain: 
Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Gbeeb,  D.D.,  416  Lafayette  Street. 

Assistant  Chaplain: 
Rev.  Fbank  L.  Humphbeys,  S.  T.  D.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Historian: 
Clabence  W.  Bowen,  130  Fulton  Street. 

Board  of  Managers: 

Ralph   Petebs,   L.   I.   R.   R.   Co.,   7th  John  R.  Delafield,  27  Cedar  St. 

\,,     and   -2nd  St.  Philip  Livingston,  1071  Fifth  Avenue. 

J.  Wbay  Cleveland,  170  Broadway.  John  Hone,  5  Gramercy  Park. 

I'.in.iamin  T.  Faibchild,  74  Laight  St.  William  W.  Ladd,  20  Nassau  St. 

l"i:i  debh  b  s.  Woodruff,  165  Broadway.  Nobman  Hendebson,  24  Nassau  St. 

William  G.  Bates,  43  Cedar  St.  Julien  T.  Da  vies,  Jb.,  32  Nassau  St 

Charles   F.   Bridge,   13  N.   Pearl   St.,  Louis  C.  Clabk,  51  Wall  St. 

Albany.  X.  Y.  Samuel  R.  Bebtbon,  40  Wall  St. 

Norman  S.  Dike,  County  Court  House,  Chaeles  Elliot  Wabben,  32  E.  42nd  St. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  William  Floyd,  84  William  St. 


Chapters  of  the  Society: 

Buffalo  Chapter,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Louis  W.  Simpson,  Regent 

George  J.  Bailey,  Secretary,  73  Erie  Co.  Bank  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Philip  Livingston  Chaptee,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Charles  F.  Bridge,  Regent. 
Borden  H.  Mills,  Secretary,  44  Tweddle  Building,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

William  Floyd  Chaptee,  Tboy,  N.  Y.,  Walter  P.  Warren,  Regent. 

William  Barker,  Jr.,  Secretary,  c/a  William  Barker  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Fobt  Schuyleb  Chapteb,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Nicholas  E.  Devereux,  Regent. 
A.  Vedder  Brower,  Secretary,  306  Genesee  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Obange  County  Chapteb,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

Jamestown  Chapter,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Abner  Hazeltine,  Regent 

Frank  H.  Mott,  Secretary,  Fenton  Building,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


Real  Estate  Committee: 

Robebt  Olyphant,  Chairman,  James  M.  Montgomeby, 

John  Hone,  Abthub  M.  Hatch, 

Nobman  Hendebson. 


Membership  Committee: 

Edwabd  L.  Pabbis,  Chairman,  45  Broadway. 

Landbeth  H.  King,  Room  4020,  Grand  Central  Station. 

Caldwell  R.  Blakeman,  Coffee  Exchange. 

Benjamin  W.  B.  Bbown,  52  Wall  Street 

Talbot  Root,  52  Broadway. 

Chandleb  Smith,  6S  Broad  Street. 

Piebbe  F.  Macdonald,  45  Vestry  Street. 

Geobge  P.  Lawton,  14  East  60th  Street 

Edward  C.  Delafield,  27  Cedar  Street. 

William  B.  Hill,  160  Broadway. 

Bryce  Metcalf,  60  Wall  Street. 

George  C.  Heilneb,  1  Broadway. 

Henby  Russell  Dbowne,  Fraunces  Tavern. 

Committee  on  Speakers: 

William  B.  Hobnbloweb,  Chairman.  John  A.  Dix, 

David  Cbomwell,  Frank  L.  Polk, 

Edmund  Wetmobe. 

Essay  Committee: 

Richabd  Henby  Gbeene,  Chairman.  R.  Russell  Requa, 

Hebbebt  L.  Bbidgman,  Robebt  K.  Pbentice, 

Abthub  M.  Edwabds. 


Library  Committee: 

loan  R  Tchten,  Chairman.  Henry  Cole  Smith, 

joiin  it.  J»«       ,  Howard  T.  Kingsbury. 

Doi  uias  Campbell, 


Museum  Committee: 
Om,    B.  Class,  Chairman.  Charles  Wisneb, 

WlLLUil    BUNKKB,  A™    R    *0BINS0N- 

Henry  P.  Gibson. 


Tablet  Committee: 
James  M.  Montgomery,  Chairman.  Pierre  F.  Macdonald, 

Bbnby  Phelps  Johnston,  Junius  S.  Morgan, 

Henry  G.  Ward. 


Stewards: 

Philip  Rhinelander,  Chairman,  Pierpont  Davis, 

Phoenix  Ingraham,  Charles  F.  Swan, 

George  P.  Montgomery,  Phild?  Van  R.  Schuyler. 

Marshal: 
John  Butterfield  Holland. 


Aides  to  the  Marshal: 

Eugene  K.  Austin,  Robert  Kelly  Prentice, 

Albebt  Delafield,  Talbot  Root, 

De  Witt  Clinton  Falls,  George  Albert  Wingate. 


Publication  Committee: 

James  M.  Montgomery,  Chairman,  Henry  Phelps  Johnston, 

Henry  Russell  Drowne,  Talbot  Olyphant, 

Clarence  W.  Bowen,  Historian. 


Committee  on  Church  Service: 

'I'm  hot  Olyphant,  Chairman.  Frederick  Sanford  Woodruff, 

Secretary. 
AirniUR  Frederic   Schermerhorn,  S.  Vernon  Mann, 

T.  J.  Oakley  Rhinelander, 
Bt.  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D.  D.,  Rev.  F.  Landon  Humphreys,  S.  T.  D., 

Chaplain.  Asst.    Chaplain. 
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Aisle  Oummittee: 

David  Banks,  Mokris  Douw  Ferris, 

Henry  Burr  Barnes,  Lindlky  Murray  Franklin,  Jr., 

Waldron  Phoenix  Belknap,  Frederic  Erastus  Humphreys, 

Edward  Nicoll  Crosby,  Francis  Griswold  Landon, 

Frederick  Melvin  Crossett,  Richard    Malcolm    Montgomery,    Jr., 

John  Francis  Daniell,  Charles   King   Morrison, 

Charles  Francis  Darlington,  Murray  Olyphant, 

Charles  Willoughby  Dayton,  Robert  Morrison  Olyphant,  Jr., 

Thomas  Denny,  William  Woodhouse  Peake, 

Cleveland  Arthur  Dunn,  Edward  Gibert  Schermerhorn, 

Gano  Dunn,  Prentice   Strong, 

Joseph  N.  Lord  Edmonds,  Zelah   Van  Loan, 

Alanson  Trask  Enos,  Jr.,  Alfred  Byers  Wade, 

Reynold  Webb  Wilcox,  M.  D. 

Excursion  Committee: 

William  G.  Bates,  Chairman,  John  C.  Gulick, 

Edward  P.  Casey,  J.  Wray  Cleveland, 

Benjamin  B.  McAlpin. 

Finance  Committee: 

William  W.  Ladd,  Chairman,  James  G.  Cannon, 

Louis  C.  Clark,  Alexander  R.  Thompson, 

William  G.  Bates. 

Committee  on  Memorial  Decorations: 

Charles  R.  Lamb,  Chairman,  Walter  P.  Warren, 

Robert  Thorne,  *John  C.  Fremont  Gardner, 

John  Ward  Dunsmore. 

Auditing  Committee: 

Warren  M.  Healey,  Chairman,  E'lbridge  G.  Snow, 

♦John  N.  Peet. 

Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws: 

Edmund  Wetmore,  Chairman,  William  G.  Bates, 

William  W.  Ladd,  Frederick  S.  Woodruff. 

Committee  on  Washington  Memorial  Building: 

Philip  Livingston,  Chairman,  Arthur  M.   Hatch, 

Charles  F.  Bridge. 

Publicity  Committee: 

Eugene  K.  Austin,  Chairman,  Warren  S.  Banks, 

Benjamin  R.  Lummis,  Charles  M.  Fairbanks, 

Thomas  N.  Fairbanks. 
♦Deceased. 
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Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers 


To  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York: 

The  Board  of  Managers  submits  the  following  report  for  the 
year  ending  December  4,  1913 : 

There  were  eight  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Managers  held  dur- 
ing the  year. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  Fraunces  Tavern,  December 
4,  1912,  at  3:45  P.  M.  In  the  absence  of  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Society,  the  Bev.  James  Clarence  Jones,  Ph.  D.,  opened  the  meet- 
ing with  prayer. 

The  President  announced  with  deep  regret  the  death  of  Mr. 
James  May  Duane,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  the 
candidate  for  Third  Vice-President,  and  the  following  resolution 
was  offered  by  Mr.  Alexander  R.  Thompson,  Chairman  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  and  adopted : 

Whekeas,  James  May  Duane,  for  three  years  a  faithful  and 
efficient  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  who  was  nominated 
for  Third  Vice-President  on  the  regular  ticket  this  year,  departed 
this  life  on  the  second  day  of  December,  1912, 

Resolved,  that  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  in  Annual  Meeting 
assembled,  do  hereby  express  their  regret  at  the  death  of  Mr. 
Duane,  and  of  the  loss  to  the  Society ;  and  desire  to  express  their 
sentiments  of  respect  and  esteem  for  their  departed  friend  and 
their  sincere  sympathy  with  his  family  in  their  affliction. 

The  Secretary  read  the  call  for  the  meeting,  and  the  polls  were 
declared  open  for  one  hour  and  a  half.  Tellers  were  appointed 
as  follows:  Talbot  Root,  Chairman,  Chandler  Smith,  Varick  Dey 
Martin  and  Harrison  Wright. 

The  reading  of  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  having 
been  printed  for  distribution,  was  dispensed  with,  and  Mr.  Talbot 
Olyphant,  Historian  of  the  Society,  read  his  report,  during  the 
reading  of  which  all  the  members  rose  and  remained  standing. 
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M,..  a.  M.  Batch,  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  read  his  report 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  distributed  to  the  members. 

'I'll-  Presidenl  read  a  Idler  from  Colonel  William  Libbey,  Gen- 
eral  Secretary, and  Mr.  William  Hall  Harris,  Jr.,  Assistant  General 
Secretary,  expressing  the  greetings  of  the  General  Society. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Swan  and  Mr.  Philip  Van  Eensselaer  Schuyler 
wciv  appointed  Stewards. 

The  President  read  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Society  and  the  Kev.  Henry  Barton  Chapin,  D.D.,  General  Chaplain 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  pronounced  the  benediction,  after 
which  a  recess  was  taken  until  5:15  P.  M.,  during  which  the  mem- 
bers adjourned  to  the  fourth  floor  dining  room  for  refreshments. 

On  heing  called  again  to  order  the  tellers  announced  that  1,121 
vote,  had  been  cast,  of  which  1,027  were  by  proxy,  and  that  the 
regular  ticket  had  been  elected. 

Since  the  Annual  Meeting,  Colonel  Eugene  K.  Austin  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary ;  the  Rev.  Frank  Landon  Humphreys, 
S.  T.  D.,  Assistant  Chaplain;  Mr.  Clarence  W.  Bowen,  Historian, 
and  Colonel  John  B.  Holland,  Marshal.  Various  committees  have 
also  been  appointed,  a  list  of  which  is  printed  in  this  report. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Delmonico's  on 
Thursday  evening,  January  23rd,  1913,  to  celebrate  the  birthday 
of  Frederick  Samuel  Tallmadge,  late  President  of  the  Society. 
President  Wetmore  made  a  brief  address,  commemorative  of  Mr. 
Tallmadge,  and  introduced  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Ira  K. 
Morris,  who  delivered  a  lecture  on  "The  Life  and  Times  of  Aaron 
Burr,"  illustrated  with  stereopticon  views. 

A  Stated  Meeting  was  held  at  Delmonico's  on  Saturday  evening, 
April  L9th,  1913,  to  celebrate  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-eighth 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington.  Second  Vice-President 
Walter  L.  Suydam  presided.  Mr.  Suydam  spoke  of  the  anniversary 
which  the  Society  was  celebrating  and  introduced  the  Hon.  Asa 
Bird  Gardiner,  LCD.,  L.U.D.,  M.H.,  who  delivered  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  "The  Uniforms  of  the  American  Army  from  1775." 

A  Stated  Meeting  was  held  at  Delmonico's  on  Tuesday  evening, 
November  25th,  to  celebrate  the  one  hundred  and  thirtieth  anni- 
versary of  the  evacuation  of  the  City  of  New  York  by  the  British 
troops.    Mr.  Alvah  P.  French,  publisher  of  the  Magazine  of  Amer- 
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ican  History,  delivered  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Westchester 
County:  Colonial-Kevolutionary  Period." 

The  Annual  Church  Service  of  the  Society  commemorative  of 
the  birth  of  George  Washington  was  held  at  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-seventh  Street,  New  York  City, 
on  Sunday,  February  16th,  1913,  at  4  o'clock  P.  M.  The  services 
were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  F.  Landon  Humphreys,  S.  T.  D.,  Mus. 
Doc,  Assistant  Chaplain  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  George  Stuart  Baker,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Pelham  St.  George 
Bissell,  M.A.,  A.  K.  C,  the  Rev.  Henry  Barton  Chapin,  D.D.,  the 
Rev.  James  Shepard  Dennis,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Howard  Duffield,  D.D., 
the  Rev.  William  Nichols  Dunnell,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Floyd  Swallow 
Leach,  Ph.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Millard  Lyman  Robinson,  S.  T.  B.  The 
sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  William  Pierson  Merrill,  D.D., 
Minister  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  printed  in  full  in 
this  report. 

The  Military  Society  of  the  War  of  1812  furnished  a  uniformed 
escort. 

The  following  representatives  of  Societies  were  present :  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati:  Talbot  Olyphant,  Dr.  Thomas  M.  L.  Chrystie, 
Dr.  William  Sturgis  Thomas,  Dr.  Paul  Ernest  Tiemann  and  Dr. 
Theodoras  Bailey;  Military  Society  of  the  War  of  1812:  Col.  Asa 
Bird  Gardiner,  John  Francis  Daniell,  Beverly  Chew,  Col.  Thomas 
Denny,  Col.  Robert  H.  Patterson,  U.  S.  A. ;  Colonial  Wars :  Bayard 
Tuckerman,  Herbert  Treadwell  Wade,  Dr.  Edward  Lasell 
Partridge,  Samuel  Holland  Hoppin  and  George  Ellsworth  Koues; 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  State  of  New  York:  Mrs.  Everett  M. 
Raynor,  Miss  Katharine  J.  C.  Carville,  Mrs.  George  W.  Hodges, 
Mrs.  William  J.  Harding  and  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Heifer;  Colonial 
Dames  of  America :  Mrs.  T.  Matlack  Cheesman,  Mrs.  David  H. 
Greer,  Miss  Anne  Harrison  Byrd,  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Ripley  and 
Miss  Mary  P.  Quincy;  Colonial  Dames  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
Mrs.  William  B.  Beekman,  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Janeway,  Mrs. 
Howard  T.  Martin,  Mrs.  William  V.  S.  Thorne  and  Miss  Elisabeth 

B.  Perkins;  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution:  Mrs.  William 

C.  Story;  Aztec  Club  of  1847:  H.  F.  J.  Porter,  Fitz- John  Porter, 
Dr.  John  W-  Brannon,  Loyal.l.Farragut  and  William  M.  Sweeney; 
Military  ^rder  of  Foreign  Wars :  Col.  William  G.  Bates,  Major 
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I  ,av„l  Banks  and  Talbot  Root;  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion: 
Rea]  Admiral  Purnell  F.  Harrington,  Brig.-General  Thomas  H. 
Hubbard,  I i.i -.-General  Henry  L.  Burnett,  Major  Henry  L.  Swords 
;II|(]  Captain  William  J.  Harding. 

The  Annual  Banquet  took  place  in  the  large  Banquet  Hall 
at  Delmonico's  on  February  22nd,  1913,  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty-first  anniversary  of  Washington's  Birthday,  Mr.  Ed- 
mund" Wetmore  presiding.  The  following  invited  guests  were 
present:  Hon.  Hampton  L.  Carson,  Hon.  Frank  W.  Hackett, 
Franklin  S.  Edmonds,  Rev.  William  Pierson  Merrill,  D.D.,  Colonel 
.1.  B.  Bellinger,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant-Commander  K.  M.  Bennett, 
l\  S.  \\,  Edward  Wright  Tapp',  Society  of  the  Cincinnati;  George 
Austin  Morrison,  Jr.,  St.  Andrew's  Society ;  Henry  W.  J.  Bucknall, 
St.  George's  Society,  Major  Clarence  H.  Eagle,  Society  of  the  War 
of  1812;  John  F.  Joyce,  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick;  Robert  H. 
K'clby,  New  York  Historical  Society;  Henry  L.  Bogert,  Holland 
Society;  Edward  Coleman  Delafield,  Society  of  Colonial  Wars; 
Talbot  Root,  Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars ;  Herbert  M.  Leland, 
Massachusetts  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution;  Robert  C.  Belville, 
Ww  Jersey  Society,  Sous  of  the  Revolution. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  William  Pierson  Merrill,  D.D. 

The  Banquet  Hall  was  appropriately  and  tastefully  decorated, 
and  an  orchestra  was  furnished  for  the  occasion.  After  coffee  had 
been  served  there  was  the  usual  flag  procession  in  the  following 
older:  Fifer  and  Drummer  in  Continental  uniform,  Stewards,  flags 
and  banners  of  the  Society,  the  cocked  hat  carried  on  a  cushion,  and 
(lowers  from  the  Colonial  Dames  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 

The  cocked  hat  was  presented  to  the  President  by  the  Rev. 
Howard  Dumeld,  D.D.,  who  made  the  following  address: 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  grateful  task  to  present  to  you  this 
symbol  of  the  spirit  of  1776.  The  contending  forces  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary  struggle  had  for  their  ensign  a  crown  and  a  hat,  and  the 
hai  came  out  on  top.  The  issue  of  the  struggle  might  be  stated, 
in  the  breezy  parlance  of  the  prize-ring,  to  have  knocked  the 
crown  into  a  cocked  hat.  Emerson  says  that  all  human  achieve- 
ments were  once  under  somebody's  hat.  The  United  States  were 
once  thoughts,  under  a  hat  of  this  peculiar  fashion."  The  old  Con- 
tinental? were  supposed  to  be  angular.    They  were,  sir;  they  Were 
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triangular,  and  the  lines  upon  which  their  brain  force  moved  shaped 
the  fashion  of  their  headgear.  The  Continentals  went  into  battle 
with  a  triple  energy  of  manhood.  They  fought  with  soul.  Before 
they  lined  up  on  Bunker  Hill  they  knelt  for  prayer  on  Harvard 
campus.  When  they  fired  their  flintlocks,  they  felt  a  cosmic  event 
had  taken  place,  and  when  their  columns  marched  they  believed 
that  the  generations  were  on  the  advance,  and,  Sir,  it  was  so.  They 
also  fought  with  mind.  They  were  stung  with  the  splendor  of 
a  great  thought  that  burned  in  their  souls  like  flame,  the  thought 
of  a  new  nation  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  by  that  star  they  steered, 
and  to  that  trumpet  call  they  marched,  and  for  that  pearl  of  great 
price  they  gave  all  their  treasure,  and  they  wrought  more  nobly 
than  they  knew  and  established  the  fairest  empire  over  which 
humanity  has  ever  swayed  a  sceptre. 

In  the  third  place  they  wrought  with  love.  Bacon  said,  when  he 
was  discoursing  on  the  plan  of  a  nation, ' '  First  pick  out  a  company 
of  selected  single  men, ' '  but  the  old  Continentals  were  masters  of  a 
shrewder  philosophy,  and  they  lighted  the  sacred  altar  fires  of  the 
nation's  liberty  with  coals  from  the  fireside  of  the  home,  and  from 
the  moment  that  the  Mayflower  weighed  anchor  until  that  great 
adventure  culminated  which  had  for  its  achievement  the  American 
"Republic,  our  forefathers  had  their  laibors  lightened  and  their 
courage  fired  and  their  victories  won  by  the  resistless  power  of 
love. 

The  ranks  of  the  Continental  forces  were  not  recruited  of 
Hessian  hirelings  that  fought  for  pay.  The  soldiers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion made  bare  their  swords  and  picked  their  flints  and  marched 
into  the  shadow  of  Death,  asking  no  other  guerdon  but  that  they 
might  keep)  the  light  shining  in  the  home  and  that  they  might  be- 
queath to  their  children  a  heritage  of  liberty  without  which  life  is 
paltry.  It  was  dominated  by  this  triad  of  ideas,  sir,  that  our  fathers 
of  the  Revolution  fought;  for  God,  for  country  and  for  home,  and 
fought  with  soul,  and  with  mind  and  with  heart,  and  have  be- 
queathed to  us,  their  sons,  the  significant  birthright  of  a  tri-colored 
flag  and  a  tri-cornered  hat.   ' 

In  investing  you,  sir,  with  this  emblem  of  the  triumph  of  human 
rights,  I  am  voicing  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  this  Society,  when 
I  say  that  no  one  could  wear  more  gracefully  this  Continental  hat, 
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for  no  one  could  exhibit  more  beautifully  and  eloquently  in  their 
life  tHe  principles  for  which  it  stands  than  the  honored  and  beloved 
Preaitanl  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution.  . 

President  Wetmore  accepted  the  hat  and,  placing  it  on  his  head, 
made  the  following  address: 

Tlie  honor  of  receiving  the  hat,  Sir,  is  enhanced  by  receiving 
it  from  von.  Your  eloquence  has  left  little  for  me  to  say.  I  cannot 
w.-ll  decline  the  honor,  for  it  is  symbolic  of  office,  and  this  is  a 
purely  American  Society,  and  to  decline  even  symbolic  office  is 
absolutely  un-American,  but  absolute  silence  would  be  ungrateful. 
Therefore,  let  me  assure  you,  Sir,  that  I  appreciate  the  honor  that 
the  Society  has  been  so  good  as  to  confer  upon  me. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  in  the  Long  Room  at 
Fraunces  Tavern,  a  dinner  was  given  by  Governor  George  Clinton 
to  George  Washington  and  numerous  Revolutionary  officers  and 
citizens  of  New  York.  The  first  toast  of  that  dinner  was  "The 
United  States  of  America,"  then  an  infant  republic  nine  years  of. 
age.  We,  the  descendants  of  those  who  were  present  at  that  dinner, 
repeat  their  first  toast,  but  instead  of  a  republic  in  an  infant  state, 
if  lias  become  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  earth  and  has  held 
its  place  in  the  family  of  nations  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
years.    I  give  you  "The  United  States  of  America.'' 

The  toast  was  drunk,  all  standing. 

Mr.  Wetmore  then  said :  ' '  And  now,  gentlemen,  I  undertake  the 
pleasant  duty  of  extending  our  cordial  welcome  to  our  guests,  and 
our  heartfelt  acknowledgment  to  our  sisters,  the  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  Colonial  Dames  of  the  State 
of  New  York  for  the  very  beautiful  floral  offerings  which  they 
have  sent  to  otir  banquet  to  testify  to  their  good-will. 

I  had  hop'ed  it  would  be  our  pleasure  also  to  welcome  as  our 
guest  tonight  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  came  as  near 
to  it  as  he  could.  He  with  Mrs.  Taft  and  their  party  visited 
Fnnoicfs  Tavern  this  afternoon,  and  he  was  a  most  interested 
visitor.  He  told  me  that  if  he  could  possibly  come  here  later,  even 
for  five  minutes,  he  would  do  so,  but  you  who  have  read  the  papers, 
know  the  strenuous  day  that  he  has  bad,  every  minute  being  en^ 
raged'  unti-U eleven'  o'clock  tonight.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  hope 
another  year  he-will  be  an  interested  and  appreciative  member  of 
our  Societv. 
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It  is  also  our  duty  to  express  to  each  other  our  pride  in  our 
Association  and  the  pleasure  we  take  in  performing  its  work.  "We 
keep  the  memory  of  our  ancestors  green.  They  started  us  in  life 
as  a  nation,  and  we  wish  to  show  that  we  are  not  ungrateful,  by 
endeavoring  to  continue  on  the  lines  that  they  laid  down,  and  in 
so  doing  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  progress  of  the  country  in 
every  direction  since  their  time  to  know  that  we  are  working  for 
true  progress. 

Now  we  think  we  can  make  no  mistake  by  following  the  example 
of  our  ancestors  and  forming  our  judgment  from  their  deeds  and 
characters,  doing  the  things  which  we  think  they  would  do,  acting 
upon  the  principles  which  we  think  they  would  approve  if  they 
had  our  experience,  and  were  with  us  now.  It  is  in  that  way  that 
we  can  best  preserve  the  liberty  they  won  and  handed  down  to  us, 
the  liberty  that  consists  in  the  inalienable  right  of  every  man  to 
pursue  happiness  in  his  own  way,  and  in  his  own  way  to  mind  his 
business  and  his  affairs,  and  does  not  consist  in  the  absolute,  un- 
limited and  untrammeled  right  to  meddle  with  the  business  of 
others.  Unless  we  can  preserve  liberty  of  that  kind,  we  would  fall 
into  the  condition  of  Mexico  and  imperil  our  national  existence, 
liberty  so  understood,  liberty  that  goes  hand  in  hand  with  law, 
liberty  that  is  an  equal  blessing  to  all,  and  moreover  the  orderly, 
well-balanced,  beneficent  government,  founded  by  our  fathers 
must,  and  I  am  sure  every  patriot  here  will  say,  shall  be  pre- 
served. 

Let  us  look  the  facts  in  the  face.  Both  liberty  and  law  are 
actually  assailed. 

It  was  most  wisely  and  truthfully  said  by  Dr.  Merrill  last  Sun- 
day that  the  War  of  the  Eevolution  is  not  over.  The  struggle  is 
going  on  still,  and  the  fight  to  preserve  is  as  hard,  or  even  harder, 
than  the  fight  to  found  a  truly  free,  representative  democratic 
government.  That  fight  must  go  on,  and  must  go  on  to  a  finish, 
but  we  cannot,  and  we  should  not  fear  for  the  result.  As  we  swing 
into  our  places  in  the  ranks,  every  man  should  feel  in  his  heart  the 
absolute  truth  of  the  familiar  lines, 

"That  right  is  right,  and  right  must  win, 

To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty;  to  falter  would  be  sin." 
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We  are  honored  by  the  presence  this  evening,  as  our  guest,  of  a 
gentleman  of  national  reputation,  whose  pen  has  done  much  to  pre- 
serve (lie  history  of  the  Constitution,  and  whose  eloquence  has  done 
si  ill  more  to  perpetuate  its  principles.  I  call  for  our  first  toast, 
"The  Memory  of  George  Washington,"  and  I  call  upon  the  Hon. 
Hampton  L.  Carson  of  Philadelphia  to  respond. 

The  address  of  the  Hon.  Hampton  L.  Carson,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
dresses  of  Mr.  Franklin  S.  Edmonds  on  "Patriotism,"  and  the 
Hon.  Frank  W.  Hackett  on  "What  if  the  British  Had  Won,"  are 
printed  in  full  in  this  report. 

After  the  speech  of  Mr.  Carson  a  toast  was  drunk  to  "The 
Army  and  Navy,"  all  standing,  and  the  President  introduced  Cap- 
tain Edwin  D.  Graff  who  read  the  following  original  poem: 

THREE  TOASTS. 

Tn  the  days  long  ago,  'midst  the  snows  of  the  camp, 
In  the  cold  winter's  wind,  in  the  rain  and  the  damp, 
That  brave  little  band,  when  merry  they'd  make, 
A  bite  and  a  drain  from  their  bottles  they'd  take ; 
And  drink  to  their  grandsons,  who  some  dav  would  prove, 
That  they  had  not  wasted  their  labor  of  love. 
Tho'  much  they  did  venture,  yet  this  thev  did  feel, 
That  some  day,  the  future'd  be  proud  of 'their  steel. 
And  broad  was  their  smile,  as  of  us  they  would  boast, 
When  they  were  the  diners,  and  we  were  the  toast. 

So  now  as  we  meet,  to  talk  over  the  days, 

When  red-coated  foes,  met  our  grandsires'  gaze, 

Tho'  weary  and  tattered,  cold,  hungry  and  worn. 

From  dark  Bunker  Hill,  to  Torktown's  sunny  morn, 

Here  as  we  in  comfort,  their  glory  still  share, 

Full  table  in  front,  settled  deep  in  our  chair. ' 

To  the  drums'  stirring  beat,  to  the  fifes'  thrilling  sound, 

With  faces  all  smiling  and  friendly  around. 

Let's  drink  once  again,  to  that  gallant  old  host, 

Now  we  are  the  diners,  and  they  are  the  toast. 

Old  Time  is  a  speeder  who  never  does  stop, 

Tho'  hailed  by  Desire  who  acts  as  a  cop, 

Our  annual  dinners,  they  come  and  they  go, 

While  we  walk  this  earth,  in  our  pride  here'below. 

And  talk  of  our  ancestors,  'till  the  gray  morn, 

Who  did  their  brave  deeds,  long  before  we  were  born. 

Rut  pause in  the  time  that  shall  come  before  long. 

We  also  may  live,  both  in  speech  and  in  song. 

Our  grandsons  shall  meet,  and  of  us  they  may  boast. 

When  they  are  the  diners,  and  we  are  the  toast. 

There  wore  263  members  and  guests  present  at  the  banquet. 
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On  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Archibald  A.  Campbell,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  School  Board  of  Jersey  City,  and  with  the  apL 
proval  of  the  New  Jersey  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  a  dele- 
gation of  the  members  of  this  Society  took  part  in  the  Fourth  of 
July  Celebration  in  Jersey  City,  marching  from  Summit  Avenue 
Station  to  Lafayette  Park,  where  four  guns  from  the  Navy  Yard 
at  "Washington,  D.  C,  which  had  been  presented  by  the  United 
States  Government,  were  unveiled  and  addresses  were  made. 
Among  those  who  took  part  were :  Archibald  A.  Campbell  of  the 
4th  of  July  Committee,  Wallace  D.  Chace,  Louis  F.  W.  Wallace, 
Frank  L.  Moore,  Henry  J.  Brightman,  Floyd  M.  Horton,  John  H. 
Wood,  John  Ward  Dunsmore  and  Preston  L.  Talley. 


At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  attention 
was  called  to  the  color  of  the  Society  paper  and  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws  to  select  a 
paper  that  would  be  a  standard  buff.  After  several  meetings  the 
Committee  selected  a  paper  of  the  same  color  as  the  buff  uniforms 
of  the  United  States  Army,  and  this  made  with  a  watermark  of  the 
Society,  was  adopted  at  the  January  meeting. 

At  the  December  meeting  arrangements  were  made  for  a  Pub- 
licity Committee,  which  should  have  charge  of  such  matters  re- 
lating to  the  publicity  of  the  meetings  and  affairs  of  the  Society 
as  may  be  referred  to  it  by  the  Board  or  by  the  President. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed:  Resolved  that  a  copy  of 
President  Wetmore's  address,  "The  Birth  of  the  Constitution," 
delivered  on  November  25th,  1912,  be  mailed  to  every  member  of 
the  Sixty-third  Congress.  Copies  have  also  been  sent  to  all  libraries 
and  historical  and  patriotic  societies. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Board  Mr.  George  B.  Class, 
chairman  of  the  Museum  Committee,  handed  in  a  report  recom- 
mending that  the  courteous  offer  of  Mr.  Herbert  P.  Whitlock  to 
loan  to  the  Society  the  painting  by  the  late  T).  M.  Carter,  N.  A., 
"Molly  Pitcher  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,"  be  accepted,  which 
was  subsequently  done,  and  the  picture  was  hung  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  Fraunces  Tavern  where  it  is  greatly  admired. 

At  the  February  meeting  the  following  Rule  was  adopted: 

The  insignia  of  the  Society  may  be  reproduced  on  its  station- 
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ery,  OTOTlars  and  pnoHoations,  by  printing  or  otherwise.     The 
seal  of  the  Society  shall  not  be  reproduced  in  any  form  or  manner. 

At  Hi.'  March  meeting  Mr.  George  Corson  Heilner  was  ap- 
pointed  on  the  Membership  Committee  in  place  of  Mr.  Nathaniel 
A  Prentiss,  deceased,  and  Major  Arthur  M.  Edwards  on  the  Essay 
Committee  in  place  of  Mr.  Henry  R.  Howland,  resigned. 

At  the  April  meeting  the  Secretary  presented  letters  from 
seventeen  persons  who  desired  reinstatement,  having  resigned  or 
been  dropped,  and  the  letters  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Constitution  and  By-Laws,  which  made  a  report  at  the  May  Meet- 
ing recommending  the  following  Rule,  which  was  adopted: 

A  member  dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues  may  be  reinstated 
by  the  Board  of  Managers  upon  his  application  in  writing,  pre- 
senting reasons  therefor  sufficient  to  the  Board,  (1)  if  made  within 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  he  was  dropped,  upon  his  own  appli- 
cation; (2)  if  made  more  than  eighteen  months  after  the  date  he 
was  dropped,  upon  his  application  accompanied  by  the  approval 
in  writing  of  two  members  of  the  Society,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
Board  of  Managers  and  by  the  Committee  on  Membership  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  original  application  for  membership. 

Favorable  action  taken  by  the  Board  of  Managers  shall  be  con- 
ditional upon  the  payment  within  thirty  days  after  notice  thereof 
to  the  applicant  of  the  amount  of  dues  the  applicant  owed  at  the 
date  he  was  dropped  and  the  dues  for  the  year  when  reinstatement 
is  applied  for. 

When  an  application  is  presented  to  the  Board  of  Managers 
and  the  Committee  on  Membership,  if  to  be  considered  by  that 
Committee,  it  shall  be  accompanied  hy  a  statement  of  the  Treasurer 
showing  the  date  the  applicant  was  dropped,  the  amount  of  dues 
he  then  owed,  whether  he  had  been  previously  dropped  and  rein- 
stated and,  if  so,  a.  statement  of  the  amount  of  dues  he  then  owed 
;m<l  farther  whether  he  had  been  punctual  in  the  payment  of  dues 
or  otherwise. 

Miss  Lotta  Linthicum  offered  to  present  to  the  Society  one  of  the 
old  chairs  which  was  in  Fraunces  Tavern  at  the  time  Washington 
took  leave  of  his  Officers.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Museum 
Committee  the  offer  was  accepted  with  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
and  the  chair  has  since  been  received  and  placed  in  one  of  the  cases 
m  the  Museum. 
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At  the  May  meeting  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved  that  until  further  action  by  the  Board  of  Managers 
the  price  for  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  be  reduced  from  six 
to  five  dollars  and  souvenirs  discontinued. 

Prof.  Johnston  stated  that  the  Secretary  of  War  has  been 
empowered  to  expend  $25,000  to  collect  Revolutionary  material  and 
to  publish  the  same,  and  suggested  that  the  Society  assist  by  secur- 
ing copies  of  letters  referring  to  the  Revolution  in  its  possession 
and  in  the  possession  of  its  members,  and  forwarding  them  to  the 
Secretary  of  War.  The  following  Committee  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  matter;  James  Mortimer  Montgomery,  Henry  P. 
Johnston  and  Henry  Russell  Drowne. 

The  Essay  Committee  reported  that  forty-one  essays  were  re- 
ceived representing  twenty-six  schools,  on  the  subject  "The 
Preamble  of  the  Declaration  of.  Independence — Its  Sources  and 
Value, ' '  and  that  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows : 

First  Prize — James  B.  Gibson,  Buffalo  Central  High  School, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Second  Prize — David  Louis  Ullman,  Buffalo  Central  High 
School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Third  Prize — Charles  George  Proffitt,  Haverstraw  High  School, 
Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

Honorable  Mention  : 

Helen  Augur,  New  Rochelle  High  School,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
James  Carey,  Technical  High  School,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Miriam  C.  Carter,  Lafayette  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Jacob  M.  Frankel,  Schenectady  High  School,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Wilfred  Hall,  No.  Tonawanda  High  School,  No.  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y. 

Irving  Gaynor  Kennedy,  Haverstraw  High  School,  Haverstraw, 

N.  Y. 

William  F.  Schmidt,  Newtown  High  School,  New  York  City. 
William  R.  Stevens,  No.  Tonawanda  High  School,  No.  Tona- 
wanda, N.  Y. 
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The  subject  for  uext  year's  Essays  is: 

"The  Services  of  Franklin  to  the  Cause  of  Independence;  their 
Extent  and  Value." 

The  project  for  the  erection  of  a  Washington  Memorial  Build- 
in-  at  Washington,  D.  C,  which  had  been  brought  to  the  attention 
otrthe  Board  by  Col.  William  Iibbey,  General  Secretary,  at  one 
of  the  previous  meetings  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  con- 
sisting of  Philip  Livingston,  Chairman,  Arthur  M.  Hatch  and 
Charks  F.  Bridge,  with  the  request  that  they  report  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board  as  to  the  advisability  of  requesting  subscrip- 
tions from  the  members  of  the  Society. 

At  the  October  meeting  authority  was  given  to  the  Secretary 
to  purchase  three  volumes  of  the  Delaware  Archives,  five  volumes 
of  the  Archives  of  Maryland  and  a  new  edition  of  Officers  of  the 
Continental  Army  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution  by  Francis 
B.  Heitman,  all  of  which  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  establishing 
the  Revolutionary  service  of  ancestors.  We  now  have  records  of 
all  the  thirteen  original  States. 

A  reception  and  tea  were  given  to  the  French  Ambassador  and 
Madame  Jusserand  in  Fraunces  Tavern  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
January  18th  at  five  o'clock.  Mrs.  James  Mortimer  Montgomery 
received,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Edmund  Wetmore,  and  tea  was  served 
by  Mrs.  Henry  Osborn  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Henry  Budd  Montgomery. 
The  entrance  to  the  building  was  decorated  with  the  United  States 
Fl ag  and  the  French  Tricolor  and  the  reception  was  held  in  the 
Long  Room  where  Washington  took  leave  of  his  Officers,  which 
was  decorated  with  United  States  Flags,  the  French  Fleur-de-lis, 
the  Flag  of  the  Cincinnati  and  the  Flag  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  Ambassador  made  a  short  speech  in  which  he  expressed 
the  pleasure  that  it  gave  him  to  visit  Fraunces  Tavern,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  a  reproduction  of  a  plate  from  a  set  of  Havi- 
land  china  given  by  France  to  Martha  Washington.  The  plate 
was  accepted  by  Mr.  Wetmore  for  the  Society  with  an  appropriate 
Bpeecih,  and  is  now  in  one  of  the  cases  in  the  Museum. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  February  22nd,  1913,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Taft  with  Mrs.  Taft's  sister,  Mrs.  Loughlin,  and 
the^ President's  Secretary,  Mr.  Charles  D.  Hilles,  and  his 'aide, 
Major  Rhoads,  visited  Fraunces  Tavern  and  were  received  by  the 
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following  persons:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmnnd  Wetmore,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Olyphant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Mortimer  Montgomery, 
Col.  and  Mrs.  William  W.  Ladd,  Mr.  Russel  C.  Houghton  and  Mr. 
Henry  Russell  Drowne. 

A  bouquet  of  roses  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Taft  and  the  party 
was  escorted  to  the  Long  Room.  Tea  was  served  and  the  Museum 
was  visited.  The  whole  affair  was  very  informal  and  the  hearty 
interest  of  the  President  was  manifest  in  many  ways. 

On  Saturday,  October  4th,  the  Society  chartered  the  steamer 
"Albanv"  for  an  excursion  to  West  Point,  four  hundred  and 
seventy-five  members  and  their  friends  attending.  The  boat  left 
42nd  Street  at  10  o'clock  and  129th  Street  at  10:20. 

Lunch  was  served  at  12  M.,  arriving  at  West  Point  in  time  foi; 
the  afternoon  inspection  and  parade  by  the  Cadets  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  after  which  the  Society  and  guests  were 
invited  to  the  football  game  between  the  Army  and  Stevens  Insti- 
tute and  the  polo  match  between  the  Regular  Army  Officers  and 
the  Second  Class  of  Cadets. 

The  return  trip  was  made  at  5 :30  and  dinner  was  served  on  the 
boat.  A  landing  was  made  at  129th  Street  at  8:30  and  at  42nd 
Street  at  8 :50.  The  weather  was  fine  and  the  trip  was  most  suc- 
cessful. 

The  Society  during  the  year  has  received  invitations  to  the 
following  banquets: 

Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars, 

Philip  Livingston  Chapter,  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 

Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 

Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick, 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars, 

Saint  Andrew's  Society, 
and  has  also  received  invitations  to  the  following  functions : 

Church  Service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

Church  Service  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  State  of 
New  York. 

Church  Service  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 

Church  Service  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
New  York  City  Chapter. 
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Presentation  of  a  portrait  of  John  Lawrance  to  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  by  the 
New  York  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

Exhibition  of  Relics  at  Washington's  Headquarters. 

Dedication  of  Archway  Bay  and  Open  Air  Pulpit  at  Valley 
Forge,  by  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America. 

Unvailing  of  Statue  of  Governor  Jacob  Leisler,  at  New  Eochelle, 
N.  Y.,  Huguenot  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 

Dedication  of  four  guns  in  Lafayette  Park,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Fourth  of  July  Celebration  by  the  Montclair  Chapter,  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

Annual  Commemoration  Service  at  the  Chapel  of  St.  Cor- 
nelius the  Centurion,  Governor's  Island,  New  York,  by  the  Veteran 
Corps  of  Artillery  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Military 
Society  of  the  War  of  1812. 


PHILIP  LIVINGSTON  CHAPTER,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Philip  Livingston  Chapter  continues  to  show  evidence  of  a 
steady  and  healthful  growth,  both  in  numbers  and  in  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  work  accomplished  in  furtherance  of  the  objects 
of  our  Institution. 

At  the  Annual  Dinner,  held  at  the  Fort  Orange  Club  on  Janu- 
ary 17th,  forty-six  members  and  guests  were  present.  The  speakers 
of  the  evening  were  Vice-President  Robert  Olyphant,  of  the  State 
Society;  President  Charles  Alexander  Richmond,  of  Union  Uni- 
versity; Rev.  James  S.  Kittell,  of  the  First  Reformed  Church  of 
Albany ;  Daniel  H.  Prior,  of  Albany,  and  Hon.  Joseph  A.  Lawson, 
of  Albany,  the  latter  being  the  only  speaker  from  the  Chapter. 
The  speeches  were  of  an  unusually  high  order  of  merit,  and  in  that 
regard  at  least,  the  dinner  set  a  high  mark  for  future  affiairs  of  the 
kind. 

At  the  March  Quarterly  meeting,  held  at  the  University  Club, 
the  Chapter  listened  with  much  interest  to  an  address  by  George 
P.  Decker,  Esq.,  counsel  to  the  State  Conservation  Commission, 
on  "How  the  Indians  Lost  Their  Lands  in  New  York  State,"  and 
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to  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Prof.  Adna  W.  Risley,  of  the  New 
York  State  Normal  College  on  "Old  Battles  Re-Fought." 

On  the  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington  the  result  of 
the  Chapter's  Third  Prize  Essay  contest  was  announced.  This 
contest  has  become  a  fixed  event  in  the  curriculum  of  the  high 
schools  and  academies  of  Albany. 

This  year  David  R.  Stewart,  of  the  Albany  Academy,  captured 
the  First  Prize  with  his  essay  on  "Ethan  Allen." 

The  second  and  third  prizes  both  went  to  students  in  the  Normal 
High  School,  the  one  to  Edith  O.  Wallace,  who  wrote  on  "The 
Battle  of  Saratoga,"  and  the  other  to  Marion  H.  Packer,  who 
treated  of  "John  Stark."  Several  of  the  essays  possessing  un- 
usual merit,  both  among  the  prize-winners  and  others  receiving 
honorable  mention,  were  later  published  through  the  kindness  of 
the  editors  of  the  Albany  Argus. 

Three  members  of  our  Chapter  have  passed  away  during  the 
year,  two  of  them  being  among  the  founders  of  the  Chapter. 

The  Chapter  continued  the  custom  established  in  1912,  of  pub- 
lishing a  Year-book,  and  at  the  annual  dinner  the  members  were 
presented  with  a  handsomely  printed  pamphlet  of  twenty-four 
pages,  containing  the  roster  of  officers,  committees  and  members, 
the  reports  of  the  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Historian,  a  complete 
mortuary  record,  a  paper  previously  read  before  the  Chapter  by 
Dr.  Albert  Vander  Veer  on  "Military  Surgery  During  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,"  and  the  prize-winning  essay  in  the  1912  contest. 

The  present  active  membership  of  the  Chapter  is  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four,  a  gain  of  thirteen  since  the  last  report  to  the  Board 
of  Managers. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  the  University  Club  on  Oc- 
tober 17th,  the  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Saratoga,  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  Regent,  Albert  Ellis  Hoyt;  Vice-Re- 
gent, Isaac  Henry  Vrooman,  Jr.;  Secretary,  Borden  H.  Mills; 
Treasurer,  George  Addison  White;  Registrar,  John  Tracy  Fitz- 
patrick;  Chaplain,  Rev.  William  Herman  Hopkins;  Historian, 
George  Elmer  Gorham;  Marshal,  Edward  Easton,  Jr.;  Curator, 
Jacob  Charles  Edgar  Scott. 

At  this  meeting  a  special  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Chapter's  twentieth  birthday  "November 
25th."     Such  committee  consisting  of  Major  Harmou  Pumpelly 
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Read,  ( Jharles  Francis  Bridge,  Charles  Hood  Mills  and  Dr.  William 
Jacob  Nellie,  they  being  the  living  founders  of  the  Chapter. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Borden  H.  Mills, 

Albany,  X.  Y.,  October  28,  1913.  Secretary. 


BUFFAIiO  ASSOCIATION,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Since  our  last  report  interesting  meetings  have  been  held  as 
follows :  On  November  22, 1912,  Mr.  Roibert  M.  Codd  and  Mr.  Eob- 
ert  M.  Codd,  Jr.,  entertained  The  Buffalo  Association  at  their 
home.  Our  Past  President  and  the  organizer  in  1893  of  our  Asso- 
ciation,  Mr.  Sheldon  T.  Viele,  read  his  valuable  pap'er  "Two  Yale 
Men  of  the  Revolution. ' ' 

On  January  23,  1913,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Clarke  entertained  the 
Buffalo  Association  at  his  residence.  A  Committee  consisting  of 
the  Executive  Committee  and  Mr.  Byron  B.  Daggett  were  ap- 
pointed with  power,  to  take  up  with  Buffalo  Consistory,  the  matter 
of  a  Celebration  of  Washington's  Birthday.  Our  Ex-President 
Mr.  George  A.  Stringer  read  his  interesting  paper,  "The  Second 
War  With  England  and  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans." 

On  February  22,  1913,  at  Buffalo  Consistory,  a  large  audience 
assembled  and  after  a  procession  of  Officers  of  the  Association  and 
Officers  of  the  Buffalo  Consistory,  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
George  K.  Staples,  appointed  a  Committee  to  introduce  our  Mili- 
tary Guests.  The  opening  address  was  made  by  Mr.  Robert  M. 
Codd,  President  of  the  Buffalo  Association.  The  Chairman,  Mr. 
Walter  M.  Zink,  was  introduced  and  outlined  the  programme  for 
the  Celebration  of  Washington's  Birthday.  To  him  great  credit 
is  due  for  originality,  time  and  skill  in  arranging  the  same. 

All  sang  "Columbia  The  Gem  Of  The  Ocean." 
Scenes  in  Pantomime  were  represented  by  seventy-five  promi- 
nent men  and  women  in  costume  of  the  time  and  made  up  to  repre- 
sent the  Characters  of  our  History. 

"Valley  Forge  in  Winter." 

"Lord  I Towe  at  Philadelphia." 

Address  by  Henry  K.  Howland,  Ex-President  of  the  Buffalo 
Association,  on  "Washington." 
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Scenes  in  Pantomime, ' '  Surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown. ' ' 

Song,  ' '  Star  iSpangled  Banner, ' '  sung  by  Voorhees,  Goniph  at 
organ. 

Scenes  in  Pantomime,  "Washington's  Reception  at  Trenton," 
with  minuette  and  young  ladies  singing  an  Ode  to  Washington. 

Following  this  the  audience  were  requested  to  rise  and  join  in 
the  singing  of  the  second  stanza  of  "America."  The  curtain  then 
rose  and  many  young  girls,  each  carrying  American  Flags,  marched 
across  footlights  and  filled  the  aisles  of  the  .auditorium  singing 
"America,"  returning  to  stage  during  last  stanza. 

All  our  illustrated  papers  had  their  photographers  present  and 
devoted  pages  to  the  pictures  and  descriptions.  This  was  a  noted 
celebration  that  brought  great  credit  to  the  Buffalo  Association 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  to  Buffalo  Consistory. 

On  April  22, 1913,  Dr.  A.  W.  Hurd,  Superintendent  of  the  State 
Hospital,  entertained  the  Buffalo  Association  at  his  residence.  The 
Annual  Election  was  held  and  the  following  officers  were  unani- 
mously elected:  Louis  Wright  Simpson,  President;  Arthur  Wil- 
liam Hurd,  M.  D.,  Vice-President;  George  Jones  Bailey,  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  Our  new  member,  Mr.  Julian  Park,  then  read  his  care- 
fully prepared  pap'er, ' ' The  American  Revolution  in  Art  and  Liter- 
ature." A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
(voluntarily  retiring),  Mr.  George  W.  Comstock,  for  his  sixteen 
years  of  faithful  and  appreciated  services. 

Our  members  also  participated  in  the  Peace  Celebration  at  Fort 
Erie,  Canada,  at  the  Perry  Centennial  Celebration,  at  Buffalo,  and 
at  the  High  School,  when  medals  were  given  for  prize  essays  on 
Patriotic  subjects. 

George  J.  Bailey, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  November  4,  1913.  Secretary-Treasurer. 

WILLIAM  FLOYD   CHAPTER,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


The  William  Floyd  'Chapter  held  its  annual  meeting  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  Washington's  'birthday,  and  the  same  officers  elected  as 
the  previous  year,  namely: 

Col.  Walter  P.  Warren,  Regent;  Dr.  Russell  F.  Benson,  Vice- 
Regent:  D.  B.  Plumb,  Treasurer;  Wm.  Barker,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
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The  animal  smoker  was  held  at  the  Troy  Club,  where  a  very 
interesting  paper  upon  Revolutionary  topics  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
Uberl  D   Bigley,  pastor  of  the  1st  Presbyterian  Church. 

I  pon  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  refreshments  were  served 
and  a  very  enjoyable  evening  passed. 

The  Chapter  has  about  the  same  numerical  strength  this  year 
as  last,  for  while  it  has  lost  some  members  by  death  new  members 

have  been  added. 

William  Barker,  Jr., 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  November  24,  1913.  Secretary. 


FORT  SCHUYLER  CHAPTER,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Chapter  was  held  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  22nd  day  of  February,  1913,  when  the  following  Officers  were 

elected: 

Regent,  Nicholas  Edward  Devereux;  Vice  Regent,  William 
Mansfield  Storrs;  Secretary,  Albram  Vedder  Brower;  Treasurer, 
Frederick  Howard  Cookinham;  Chaplain,  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Tyler 
Olmsted,  D.D. ;  Marshal,  Henry  Jared  Cookinham,  Jr.;  Historian, 
\\ 'ads worth  Leach  Goodier. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  John  Francis  Day,  reported  a  balance  on 
hand  of  $146.20. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Abram  Vedder  Brower,  reported  that  he 
had  attended  the  dedication  exercises  of  the  Saratoga  Battle  Monu- 
ment at  Schiiylerville,  N.  Y.,  on  October  18th,  1912,  as  representa- 
t  ive  of  the  Chapter  and  reported  briefly  on  the  exercises. 

It  was  duly  moved  that  the  Committee  on  Publications  publish 
a  Year  Book  for  1913. 

It  was  resolved,  that  the  Fort  Schuyler  Chapter  of  the  Sons  of 
the  devolution  approve  the  action  of  certain  patriotic  citizens  in 
their  attempt  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  purchase  on  behalf  of  the 
State  the  General  Herkimer  homestead,  and  authorize  the  Secre- 
I  a  ry  to  communicate  this  fact  to  the  proper  committee  of  the  Legis- 
latnre. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Chapter  was  held  at  the  Fort  Schuy- 
ler  <'1m1)  on  February  22nd,  1913.  Rev.  Louis  H.  Holden,  was  the 
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first  speaker  and  his  topic  was  "The  Faith  of  Our  Forefathers." 
He  was  followed  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Crawshaw  of  Colgate  University, 
who  spoke  on  "The  Prophetic  American."  Hon.  Irving  R.  Deven- 
dorf,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  the  last  speaker,  his  topic 
being  "Our  Ancestors  and  Ourselves."  The  dinner  concluded  with 
the  singing  of  "America."    The  evening  was  much  enjoyed  by  all. 

The  Chapter  mourns  the  loss  of  Mr.  Pierrepont  Bartow,  one  of 
the  early  members  of  the  Chapter  and  for  six  years  its  Secretary, 
who  passed  away  on  January  6th,  1913. 

Abeam  Vedder  B  rower, 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  November  6,  1913.  Secretary. 


JAMESTOWN  CHAPTER,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

The  Jamestown  Chapter,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  has  not  been 
very  active  during  the  year  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Secretary 
and  my  infirmities  due  to  advancing  years. 

In  accordance  with'our  usual  custom  the  annual  prize  offered  by 
our  Chapter  to  the  senior  or  graduating  class  of  our  City  High 
School  for  essays  on  patriotic  historical  subjects,  has  been  awarded 
to  the  successful  contestant.  There  was  a  material  increase  in  the 
number  of  essays  submitted  this  year,  and  a  careful  examination  of 
them  revealed  that  thoughtful  and  careful  attention  had  been  given 
to  the  subject  and  that  an  increased  interest  in  the  history  of  our 
country  had  (been  taken  by  the  students  so  that  it  was  no  easy  task 
to  decide  as  to  the  best. 

The  successful  student  was  Richard  Barnett,  who  has  since 
entered  college. 

Other  than  this  the  members  of  our  Chapter  have  delivered 
occasional  patriotic  addresses  to  the  students  in  the  Normal 
Schools. 

A.  Hazeltine, 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  November  11,  1913.  Regent. 


The  entire  library  of  the  Society  has  been  reviewed  book  by 
book  and  a  careful  index  made  for  reference,  not  only  -showing  the 
auihor  and  title,  but  also  the  subject  of  the  articles  contained 
therein,  all  of  which  is  kept  under  a  card  system  so  as  to  be  of 
practical  use  to  those  who  wish  to  consult  it. 

The  museum  catalogue  has  been  carefully  revised  and  brought 
up  fco  date  and  a  new  edition  will  soon  be  printed. 

Two  complete  roll  books  of  members  and  addresses  have  been 
made  nnder  the  loose  leaf  system  so  that  pages  can  be  changed 
when  necessary  and  the  book  always  kept  up  to  date. 

For  the  Long  Room  we  have  received  a  fine  oil  painting  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  painted  by  Mr.  Edgar  Brown  Smith,  the  gift 
of  liis  groat-grandson,  Mr.  William  Pierson  Hamilton. 

We  have  also  recently  acquired  the  old  portrait  of  Samuel 
Fraunces,  the  original  proprietor  of  Fraunces  Tavern,  which  will 
be  ;ui  interesting  addition  to  display  in  the  entrance  hall. 

Our  members  should  not  fail  to  visit  Fraunces  Tavern  and  see 
the  "Long  Room"  and  inspect  our  collection  of  interesting  relics 
and  documents  in  the  museum.  At  the  same  time  should  they  de- 
sire any  refreshments  they  will  find  a  fine  restaurant  on  the  lower 
floor,  as  well  as  the  members'  dining  room  above. 

Seventy-one  hundred  and  eighteen  visitors  registered  in  the 
Long  Room  in  1913. 

During  the  past  year  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  applicants 
were  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Society.  Fifty- three  members 
have  i lied,  three  were  transferred,  twelve  resigned  and  ten  were 
dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues.  The  Society  now  has  on  its 
rolls  twenty-two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  members. 

The  Secretary  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Louis  B. 
Wilson,  the  Curator,  for  his  very  efficient  assistance  during  the 
past  year,  as  also  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Col.  Eugene  K. 
Austin. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Henry  Russell  Deowne, 

Secretary. 
Fraunoos  Tavern,  New  York  City. 


MAJOR-GENERAL     ALEXANDER      MCDOUGALL, 

1732-1786 

PRESENTED    TO    THE    SOCIETY     BY    HON.     McDOUGALL    HAWKES 
FOR    THE    "LONG    ROOM"    AT     FRAUNCES    TAVERN. 


REPORT  OF  THE  HISTORIAN 

In  Memoriam 

Admitted.  Died. 

Harry  Yates  Wemple 1891  August   8th,   1912. 

Charles    Goodrich    Elliot 1903  September  28th,  1912. 

James  May  Duane,  A.  B 1909  December  2nd,   1912. 

Clarkson  Crosby  Thompson 1905  December  3rd,  1912. 

John  Turner  Atterbury 1895  December    10th,    1912. 

John  Tracy  Mygatt,  A.  B 1888  December    14th,    1912. 

George  William  Kemp,  A.  B 1897  December  24th,  1912. 

Harry  Freeman  Towle,  A.  B.,  A.  M 1891  December  31st,  1912. 

John  Northrop  Peet 1888  January  1st,  1913. 

William  Warner  Hoppin.  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  LL.B. . .  1890  January   3rd,    1913. 

Pierrepont  Bartow 1896  January  6th,  1913. 

Frederick  Aycrigg  Pell,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  LL.B 1897  January  9th,  1913. 

William   Gerry   Slade 1892  January    10th,    1913. 

Samuel  Decker  Coykendall 1888  January  14th,  1913. 

Edward   Tiffany   Dyer 1896  January  18th,  1913. 

William  Lewis  Raymond,  A.  M 1892  January  19th,   1913. 

Ernest   Palmer,   M.   D 1897  January  20th,  1913. 

Clinton!  Stevenson,  M.  D 1902  January  22nd,  1913. 

William   Gaston    Hamilton 1886  January  23rd,   1913. 

•Wessel  Ten  Broeck  Van  Orden 1903  January  27th,  1913. 

George   Edgar    Hyatt 1902  January   28th,    1913. 

Edward  Russell  Rice 1892  January   29th,    1913. 

Ferdinand   Huntting   Cook 1899  February  2nd,    1913. 

Nathaniel  Appleton  Prentiss,  A.  M 1894  February   12th,  1913. 

Henry  Livingston  Rogers 1011  February  14th,  1913. 

Francis    Andros    Thayer 1895  February  22nd,  1913. 

William  Evans  Rogers,  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  A. . .  1895  March  10th,  1913. 

Edwin  Pratt  Goodwin 1892  March   19th,   1913. 

Charles  Bacon  Baldwin 1897  March  24th,   1913. 

•Alexander     James     Perry,     Brevet     Brigadier- 
General,  U.  S.  A.    (retired) 1890  March  26th,  1913. 

Addison  Brown,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  LL.B.,  LL.D 1895  April   9th,   1913. 

Charles  Huntoon  Knight,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  M.  D 1887  April   29th,   1913. 

John  Taylor  Terry 1594  May   3rd,    1913. 

James  Monroe  Allen,  A.  B 1892  May  6th,   1913. 

Daniel  Treadwell  Wade 1898  May  13th,  1913. 

Joseph    Cooke    Jackson,    A.    B.,    A.    M.,    LL.B., 
Brevet   Brigadier-General,   TJ.    S.   V.,    1861- 

1865 1888  May   22nd,    1913. 

William  Henry  Loomis 1*93  June  7th,  1913. 

Daniel  Hays 1894  June  25th,  1913. 

John  Targee   Sill 1894  July   2nd.    1913. 

John  Charles  Fremont  Gardner,  LL.B 1910  July  24th,   1913. 

Jacob  Ewing  Ward,  B.  S..  M.  S 1895  July  30th,  1913. 

William  Addison  Wallace,  Private  13th  N.  Y.  V. 

Inf.,  1861-1865 1890  August  15th,  1913. 

George   Hampton   Coutts 1892  August  16th,  1913. 

Henry  Edwin  Nesmith 1002  August  17th,  1913. 

Thomas  Alexander  Sperry 1000  September  2nd,  1913. 

John   Ludlow   Newman,    Major   43rd   N.   Y.    V. 

Inf.,    Civil    War 1891  September  7th.   1913. 

John  Busteed  Ireland,  A.  B ' 1  «*4  October  11th.  1913. 

Timothy    Lester    Woodruff 1895  October    12th,    1913. 

Robert   Hallam    Thompson 1907  October   16th,   1913. 

Albert  Bullus,  Private  22nd  N.  Y.  V.  Inf..  1863.  1886  October  23rd,  1913. 

James  Stranahan  Burke 1897  October  29th,  1913. 

Frederick   Augustus   Haskell 1893  November  3rd,   1913. 

Gilman  Henry  Tucker,  A.  B 1894  November  14th,  1913. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Clabence  Wintheop  Bowbn, 

Historian. 
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Members    Admitted 


December  1,  1912- 

Membebs. 

1912— Allen,  Gifford  Amos, 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

1913— Babcock,  Edwin  Gates, 

Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 


1913 — Barnes,  James  Henry, 

New   York   City. 

1913 — Beach,  Frederick  Ogden, 
New  York   City. 


1913 — Bennit,   Henry   Harrison, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

1913— Bensen,  William  Wendell, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


1913— Berdell,  Charles  Prescott,  Jr.. 
New  York  City. 


1013— Blackwell,  Louis  Edgar,  Jr., 
South  Orange,  N.  J. 

1913 — Blake,  Charles  Henry, 

Shanghai,  China. 


1913 — Bloodgood,  John  Van  Schaick, 
New  York  City. 


-December  1,     1913. 

Ancestobs. 

Moses  Allen   ( 1796), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 

Christopher  A.  Babcock   (1757-1780), 
Hospital  Surgeon's  Mate, 
Continental  Army. 
Samuel  Cooke   (1756-1802), 

Private,     Connecticut     Continental 
Regiment. 

Hedgeman  Triplett  ( 1837), 

Major,    Virginia    State    Regiment. 

Oliver  Spencer   (1736-1811), 

Colonel,    New    Jersey    Continental 
Infantry. 

Evert  Van  Den  Bergh   (1738-1785), 
Private,  New  York  Militia. 

Zechariah  Seymour, 

Corporal,    Connecticut    Additional 
Continental  Infantry. 

Christopher  Van  Duzer  (1743-1812), 

Captain,  New  York  Militia. 
Daniel  Gedney   (1739-1790), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Jonathan  Bailey,  M.  D.   (1756-1821), 

Sergeant,  New  York  Line. 
Storey  Gott   (1756-1841), 

Private,   New  York  Levies. 
Samuel  Fowler  (1720-1789), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Benjamin  Tusten   (1719-1798), 

Member  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress. 

Jacob,  Blackwell  (1717-1780), 
Colonel,  New  York  Militia. 

Seth  Blake  (1752 ), 

Matross,  Continental  Artillery. 
Samuel  Guild  (1739 ), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Goose  Van  Schaick   (1736-1789), 
Colonel,  New  York  Line. 
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Members. 

1918  -Bouvler,  John  Vernon,  Jr., 
Nutley,  N.  J. 

L918     Brugler,   .Tamos   Kinney,   Jr. 
New  York  City. 


1913— Buck,  Jerome, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1913     Burrus,  Oharles  Delavan, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


1913    Cape,  Benry,  Jr.. 

New  York  City. 


1013 — Carr,  Albert  Marvin. 

New  York  City. 

1 01  rt  — Champlin.  Oliver  Hazard  Terry, 
Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

1913 — Clark,  Thomas  Stevens, 
New  York  City. 

1913 — Conard,  Frederick  Underwood. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ID  12 — Conard,  George  Powell, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

101." — Crosby,   Maunsell    Schieffelin, 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


1913  -Cunningham,  Frederick  Guthrie, 
New  York  City. 

1013— Davis,  Charles  Otis, 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

1013— Davis.   Philip  Alliene.   M.   D., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

L913     Draper,    Thomas    Wain-Morgan, 
Jr., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


I :m::— Dudley,  Henry  Stuart, 
New  York  City. 

1913    Easton,     Edward,     Jr.,     A.     B., 
LL.  B  ., 

Albany,   N.  Y. 


Ancestors. 

John   Griffith    ( 1799), 

1st   Lieutenant,    Maryland   Line. 

Joseph  Fayerweather  Brothwell   (1758- 
1834), 
Sergeant,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Nicholas  Buck  (1731-1786), 

Private,    Pennsylvania    Militia. 

John   Barrus    (1740-1794), 

Private,    New    Hampshire    Militia. 
John  Guild   (1763-1850), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

James  Willis, 

1st  Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 
John  Baxter, 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 

Solomon  Walker   ( 1701), 

Lieutenant,    North    Carolina    Con- 
tinental Regiment. 
William  Tew    (1745-1808), 

Captain,  Rhode  Island  Line. 

Oliver  Clark  (1760-1836), 

Private.   Connecticut  Militia. 

Thomas  Powell  (1751-1S13), 

Fife  Major,  New  Jersey  Line. 

Thomas  Powell   (1751-1813), 

Fife  Major,  New  Jersey  Line. 

Ebenezer  Crosby    (1753kL788), 

Surgeon,      Washington's     Life 
Guards,  Massachusetts. 

Abel  Holden  (1752-1818). 

Captain,    Massachusetts   Line. 

Daniel  Tenney   (1733 ), 

Private,    Massachusetts    Militia. 

Andrew  Gallup  (1761-1853), 

Matross,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Simeon  Draper  (1765-1848), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Line. 

Joshua  Draper  (1724-1702), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Benjamin  Bemis   (1744 ), 

Lieutenant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Gustavus  Walbridge   (1755-1828), 

Private,  Connecticut  State  Troops. 

James  Boyd  (1762 ), 

Private.  New  York  Militia. 
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Membebs.    . 

1913— Edgar,  Newbold  Le  Roy, 
New  York  City. 

1013 — Edson,  Marmont, 

Shelter   Island   Heights, 
N.  Y. 

1013 — Ely,  Edwin  Augustus, 
New  York  City. 


1013— Fahnestock,  William, 

New  York  City. 

1013 — Finch,  Henry  Leroy, 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

1012— Finch,  Rufus  Crane, 

New  York  City. 

1013— Fisher,  Joel  Ellis,  Jr., 

New  York  City. 


1013 — Fisher,  Willard,  M.  E., 

Larehniont  Manor,  N.  Y. 

1013— Ford,   Roland, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

1013 — Foquet,  Louis  Douglas,  C.  E., 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

1013— Fowler,  Robert  Ludlow,  Jr.,  A.  B., 
New  York  City. 


Ancestors. 

Ebenezer  Webster  (1730-1806), 

Captain,   New   Hampshire   Militia. 

Thomas  Edson  (1753-1836), 

Sergeant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Moses  Ely  (1756-1838), 

Private,  New  Jersev  Militia. 
Aaron  Kitchell    (1744-1820), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 

Michael  Whitley  (1730-1777), 

Captain,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 

Johathan  Crane   (1747-1834), 

Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 

Jonathan  Crane  (1747-1834), 

Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 

Moses  Fisher    (1755-1847), 

Private.  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Benjamin  Fisher  (1721-1777), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Eliphalet  Thorp  (1738-1812), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Line. 
Seth  Fuller,  Jr.   (1752-1825), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Seth  Fuller  (1721-1703), 

Private    Massachusetts  Militia. 
Joseph  Loveland   (1747-1813), 

Corporal,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 
Theodore  Parmelee  (1751-1824). 

Lieutenant,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Isaac  Partridge   (1762-1835), 

Private,  Vermont  Militia. 
Samuel    Partridge    (1721 ), 

Private.  Vermont  Militia. 
John  Langdon, 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 
John  Morse   (1727-1804), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Abraham  Hunt  (1748 ), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Line. 

Barney  Young  (1754-1833), 
Private,  New  York  Levies. 

Asa  Douglas  (1715-1702), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Isaac  Fowler,  Jr.   (1746-1820), 

1st  Lieutenant.  New  York  Militia. 
Isaac  Fowler   (1722 ), 

Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 
Caleb  Merritt, 

Captain,  New  York  Militia. 
Charles  Rumsey   (1736-1780), 

Colonel,  Maryland  Militia. 
William  Burnet  (1730-1701), 

Surgeon-General,  Continental  Army. 
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Members. 

(018— Fransloli.   Herbert  Dunston, 
Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

p.m."? — Gardner.  Henry  Burchell, 
New  York  City. 

KM:'. — Gifford,  Abram  Jordan, 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

L913  -Goodspeed,  Leon  Prentiss, 
Rutherford,  N.  J. 

I'M.:— Grant,  Leslie  Powell, 

Stamford,  N.  Y. 


P.ti::—  Hager,  Robert,  Jr., 

New  York  City. 

I'M.:— Hills,  Rollin,  M.  D., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1913— rioppiim.    Allen    Tilton,    A.    B., 
LL.B., 
New  York  City. 

1913  -Jackson,  Charles  Havemeyer, 
Westchester,  N.  Y. 

1013 — Jansen,  John  Hoes, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

1913— -Johnson,  Alfred  A.  B.,  Litt.  D., 
Boston,  Mass. 


1913     Johnson,  Ralph  Miller,  A.  B., 
New  York  City. 


1913— Kidder,  Pancoast,  B.  S., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Ancestors. 

Ephraim  Peck   (1755-1806), 

Private,     Connecticut     Continental 
Regiment. 

Ebenezer  Landon  (1760-1854), 
Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Hendrick  Mesick  (1715-1800), 
Private,  New  York  Militia. 

Adam  Wheeler   (1732-1802), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Line. 

Abraham  Gould   (1732-1777), 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  Connecticut 
Militia. 

Andrew  Rench   ( 1702), 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  Maryland  Mil- 
itia. 
John  Hills   (1731-1777), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Joseph  Hunt   ( 1700), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 


Joseph  Wheeler    (1735-1703), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

John  Hough taling  (1753-1703), 
Associator,  New  York  Militia. 

Ralph  Cross,  Jr.   (1738-1811), 

Colonel   Massachusetts  Militia. 
Amos  Atkinson    (1754-1817), 

2d  Lieutenant,  Massachusetts  Con- 
tinental Regiment. 
Samuel  Clarke   (1754-1830), 

Ensign,  Rhode  Island  Militia. 
Timothy  Mann  (174S-1843), 

Captain,    Massachusetts    Militia. 

Ralph  Cross,  Jr.    (1738-1811), 

Colonel,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Amos  Atkinson  (1754-1817), 

2d  Lieutenant,  Massachusetts  Con- 
tinental Regiment. 
Samuel  Clarke  (1754-1830). 

Ensign,  Rhode  Island  Militia. 
Timothy  Mann  (1748-1843), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
John  Kidder   (1740-1826), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Ruluff  Dutcher   (1750-1800), 

Private,   Connecticut   Light   Horse 
Militia. 
Jacob  Parish    (1752-1838), 

Private,   Continental   Regiment. 
Zebulon  Parish   (1721-1784), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Isaac  Parish, 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 
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Members. 

1913 — Kissam,   Henry   Snyder,    Ph.    B., 
New  York   City. 


1912 — Kniffin,  Lewis  Abberley, 
Westfield,  N.  J. 

1913— Kohler,  Frederic  Dudley,  A.  B., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1913—  Kramer,  Albert  Ludlow,  LL.  B., 
New   York  City. 

1913— Libbey,  Edward  Bailey, 
New  York  City. 

1913 — Lindley,  Charles   Newton, 
New  York  City. 


1913—  Long,  Walter  Le  Roy, 
New  York  City. 


1913 — Low,  Abbot  Augustus, 
New  York  City. 


1913— MrAl lister,  Wilmer  John  Taylor. 
LL.  B., 
New  York  City. 

1913— McCorkle,  Walter  L.,  A.  B.,  B.  L., 
New  York  City. 

1913— MeCulloch,    William    Alexander, 
2nd  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  A. 
Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

1913— Meeks.  Howard  Victor.  M.  E.. 
Woodcliff,  N.  J. 


Ancestors. 

Hon.   Daniel   Kissam    (1739-1812), 

Chairman  of  Meeting  for  Election 
of   Deputies    to    the  New   York 
Provincial  Congress. 

Samuel  Logan   (1730-1824), 
Major,  New  York  Levies. 

George  Kohler, 

Private,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 

John  Scott, 

Private,  Pennsylvania  Associators. 

John  Manning   (1753-1793), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

William  Bartlett   (1741-1794), 
Naval  Agent,  Massachusetts. 

Henry   Herrick    (1716-1780), 

Colonel,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Noah  Goodman  (1734 ), 

Major,   Massachusetts   Militia. 

Reuben  Smith   (1759-1842), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

James  Hyde   (1752-1809), 

Lieutenant,  Connecticut  Line. 

David  Low   (1753-1797), 

Sergeant,      Massachusetts      Conti- 
nental  Infantry. 
Enoch  Coffin    (1735-1814), 

Member,   New   Hampshire  Provin- 
cial Congress. 

Thomas  Porter   (1751 ), 

2nd      Lieutenant,      Massachusetts 
Militia. 
David  Low   (1728-1782), 

Lieutenant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Samuel  Phippen  (1745-1798), 

Private,    Company    of    Volunteers, 
Massachusetts. 
Richard  Dow   (1753-1836), 

Private,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 

Garret  Dedrick    (1757-1823), 
Private,  New  York  Militia. 


John  McCorkle   (1745-1781), 
Ensign,  Virginia  Militia. 

Joshua  Champlin  (1716 ), 

Captain,  New  York  Militia. 

Ebenezer  Cary  (1745-1815), 

Adjutant,  New  York  Militia. 

John  Meeks  (1739-1817), 

Captain,   Continental   Infantry. 
John  Van  Dyk    (1745-1840), 

Captain-Lieutenant,  Continental  Ar- 
tillery. 
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Members. 

1918— Merrill,  Reverend  William  Pier- 
son,  A-  M.,  D.  I)-, 
New    York    City. 

1918— Miller,  George  Wildey, 

Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 


1913     Monroe,  John  Milton, 

Bryantville,  Mass. 

1913    Moure,  Augustus  Kellogg. 
New  York  City. 

1913— Murphy,  George  Haley,  Jr., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


[912 Nieoll,  William  Leonard,  A.  B., 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

1913— Owens,  Robert  Stuart, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1913    -Paine,   Willis   Seaver, 

New  York  City. 

1913 — Pease   Arthur  Douglass, 
Wilson,  N.  Y. 

1913     Pitcher,  Charles  Sidney, 

Kings   Park,    N.   Y. 

1913     I'uu    Robert  Edward,  M.  I>.. 
New  York  City. 

1913— Quackenbos,       Henry       Forrest, 
M.  D., 
New  York  City. 

1913 — Quick,  Charles  Holeombe, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

L913— Randel,  George  Rockwood, 

Montclair,  N.  J. 

1913  -Randolph,  Howard  Stelle  Fitz, 
New  York  City. 

1913— Rich,  William  Lathrop, 
New  York  City. 

1913     Rich,  William  Lathrop,  Jr., 
New  York  City. 

1913-  Richardson,  Sinclair, 

New  York  City. 

1912 — Ridgway,  Frederick  Wolbert, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Ancestors. 

Robert  Dodge   (1743-1823), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

John  Storm    (1734 ), 

Private,  New  York  Line. 
Thomas  Wyley, 

Private,  New  York  Levies. 
John  Jewell   (1745-1831), 

Fifer,  New  York  Militia. 

Benjamin  Parris, 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Samuel  Moore   (1754-1799), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 

Levi  North  (1760-1846), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Nathaniel   Fellows    (173S ), 

Corporal,    Connecticut   Continental 
Regiment. 

John  Nieoll, 

Captain,  New  York  Militia. 

Jonathan  Owens, 

1st  Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 

Elisha   Stetson    (1721-1803), 

Corporal,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Stephen  Sayer   (1745-1820), 

Private,   New  York  Militia. 

Amass.  Dimmick    (1761-1834), 
Private,    Connecticut    Line. 

Henry  Felder  (1725-1781), 

Captain,  South  Carolina  Militia. 

John  Quackenbos   (1742-1824), 

Captain,     New    York     Continental 
Regiment. 

George  Holeombe   (1747-1811), 
Major,  New  Jersey  Militia. 

Elijah  Gardner, 

Associator,    New   York. 

Ephraim   Fitz   Randolph    (1724-1793), 
Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 

Richard  Peabody  (1734-1811), 
Ensign,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Richard  Peabody  (1734-1811), 
Ensign,  Connecticut  Militia. 


Continental  Artil 


Peter  Tappan    (1764-1846), 
2nd  Lieutenant.  Contii 
lery. 

Zophar  Skidmore  (1744-1822), 
Corporal,  New  York  Militia. 
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1913- 
1912- 

1913 
1912- 


Memrers. 

-Robbins,        Reverend        Howard 
Chandler,  A.  B.,  B.  D., 
New  York  City. 

-Roosa,  Philip  Gossler, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


-Shields,  Nelson  Turner,  Jr.. 
New  York  City. 

-Shoemaker,    Henry   Wharton. 
New  York  City. 


1913- 

1913- 
1913- 

1913- 

1913- 
1913- 


-Shuman,    Charles    Sharpless, 
New  York  City. 

-Sillick,  Fletcher  Halsted, 
Boontou.  N.  J. 

-Simpson,   Jay  Maxwell, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


-Sloeum,    Frederick    Baylies, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


-Stephens.  Roger, 

North  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Stalnaker,  Paul  Randolph,  M.  D., 
Passed     Assistant     Surgeon, 
U.    S.   N., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1913' — Stevenson,      Archibald      Ewing, 
A.  B.,  C.  E.,  LL.  B., 

New  York  City. 


1913— Sturges,  Leigh  Francis,  M.  D., 
New  York  City. 

1913 — Sturges,    Ralph    Alonzo,    A.    B.. 
LL.  B., 
New  York  City. 

1913 — Sutton,  Frederick  Judson  Holden, 
A.  B., 

Orange.  N.  J. 

1913— Thompson,  George  Halsey, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Ancestors. 

Jeremiah  Osborn    (1753-1825), 

Sergeant,    Continental    Artillery. 

Isaac  A.   Roosa, 

Lieutenant,   New  York   Associated 
Exempts. 

William  Russell    (1735-1793), 
Colonel,  Virginia  Line. 

John  Shoemaker  (1749-1833), 

Private,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 
Nicholas  Quigly    (1740-1810), 

Private,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 
Benjamin  Buffington  (1730-1814), 

Private,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 
Henry  Lemaire    (1745-1832). 

Private,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 

George  Poe    (1740-1805), 

Lieutenant,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 

Ezekiel    Halsted    (1738-1805), 

2d  Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 

Philip  P.  Schuyler  (1736-1808), 
Colonel,  New  York  Militia. 

Garret  Simpson   (1755-1817), 
Private,   New  York  Militia. 

Stephen  Bourne  (1751-1814), 

Sergeant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Asa    Dean   (1759-1815), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Lewis  Nicola  (1717-1807). 

Colonel,  Continental  Troops. 

Zedekiah  Morgan  (1779 ), 

Conductor   of   Teams,    Continental 
Army. 

William  Lyon    (1728-1809), 

Member  Committee  of  Safety,  1776. 
Walter  Denny    ( 1778), 

Captain,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 
Jehu  Conwell   (1749-1834), 

Private,  Pennsylvania  Line. 
Pelatiah  Warren   (1754-1841), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Continental 
Infantry. 

Pelatiah  Warren    (1754-1841), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Continental 
Infantry. 

Jonathan  Sutton   (1735-1818), 

Sergeant,  New  Jersey  Continental 
Regiment. 


Samuel  Thompson   (1754 ), 

Ensign,     New     Hampshire 
nental  Regiment. 


Conti- 
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Membebs. 

L912    Throop,  Bnoa  Thompson, 

New  York  City. 

1918— T pkins,    Daniel    D.,    Lieuten- 
ant,   U.    S.    A., 
Parapanga,  P.  I. 

1913— Van    Duzer,    Adelbert    Hervey, 
B.  L., 
New  York  City. 

1913— Wandell,  Francis  Livingston, 
New  York  City. 


1913— Weare,  John,  A.  B., 

New  York  City. 


Ancestors. 

Hezekiah  Gridley  (1732-1801), 
Captain,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Jonathan  Griffin  Tompkins  (1736-1823), 
Member  New   York   Provincial 
Congress. 

Daniel  O'Brien  (1752-1835), 

Private,  Maryland  Additional  Con- 
tinental Infantry. 

Benjamin  Coe    (1741-1821), 

Captain,  New  York  Militia. 
John  Coe    (1719-1782), 

Deputy-Chairman,  Orange  County, 
New  York  Committee  of  Safety, 
1776-7. 

Thomas  Compson   (1740-1797), 
Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 


I :» 13— Weaver,  George  Shearman, 
Flushing,  L.  I. 


1912— Wetmore,  Sidney  Sterling, 
Summit,   N.   J. 

I!)  13— Wheeler,  Robert  Chester, 
New  York  City. 

11  >  1 .", — Wingate,  George  Wood, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1913— Wood,  Milton  Rusling, 
Orange,  N.  J. 

1913— Woodruff,  George  Lane,  Ph.  B., 
E.   E., 

New  York  City. 


1913 — Wotherspoon,   George  Albert, 
New  York  City. 

1913 — Zabriskie,  Andrew  Christian, 
Barrytown,  N.  Y. 


Azor  Belden, 

Sergeant,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Benjamin  Thacher,  Jr.   (1764-1835), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Abijah  Sterling   (1745-1802), 

Captain,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Robert  Craig   (1744-1834), 

Captain,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 

John  Wingate   (1754-1839), 

Member   New    Hampshire    Provin- 
cial Congress,  April,  1775.  . 

William  Carpenter  (1757-1803), 
Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 

James  Woodruff   (1749-1813), 

Private,  Connecticut  State  Troops. 
Josiah  Hornblower    (1729-1809), 

Speaker,  Lower  House,  Provincial 
Congress,  New  Jersey,  1780. 
William  Burnet   (1730-1791), 

Surgeon-General,  Continental  Army. 
Joseph  Ailing   (1724-1796), 

Captain,  New  Jersey  Minute  Men. 

John  Devoe,  Jr.    (1756-1824), 
Private,   New  York  Militia. 

Isaac  Norton    (1736-1790), 

Quartermaster,  New  York  Militia. 


Ami  fifteen  who  have  just  been  elected  and,  not  having  time  to  qualify,  will  appear 
in  next  year's  report. 


Transfers 


Albert  Ogden  Vorse  to  Pennsylvania  Society. 

Colonel  John  Van  Rensselaer  Hoff,  U.  S.  A.,  to  District  of  Columbia  Society. 

Henry  Andrews  Colver  to  Washington  Society. 
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Donations 

Books,  Pamphlets,  Etc. 

TITLES  DONORS 

Annals  of  Iowa,  Vol.  X,  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8;  Vol. 

XI,  No.   1 Historical  Department  of  Iowa. 

Carnegie  Library,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Thirteenth  An- 
nual Report,  Bulletins  January-September, 
1012  Fourteenth  Annual  Report,  Bulletins 
July-December,    1912,   July-September,   1913.Katharine  H.  Wooten,  Librarian. 

Historical    and   Philosophical    Society   of   Ohio, 

Quarterly  Publications,  1911,  1912,  1913 Charles  T.  Greve,  Secretary. 

The  American  Numismatic  Society,  Proceedings, 

1883-1893,  1906-1912 Bauman    Lowe    Belden,    Director. 

The  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society,  Re- 
ports and  List  of  Officers,  1912-1913;  Year 
Book,   November,   1912 Henry  T.  Blake,  Secretary. 

Pennsylvania    Society,    Programme   of   the   14th 

Annual  Dinner,  Year  Book,  1913 Barr  Ferree,  Secretary. 

Our  Better  Portion,  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  WilliamNew    England    Society    in    the   City 
Pierson  Merrill,  D.D of  New  York. 

Journals    of    the    Continental    Congress,    Vols. 

XIX,   XX,   XXI Purchased. 

Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants,  Fourth  Rec- 
ord Book,   October,   1912 Society   of   Mayflower   Descendants. 

Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  18th  Biennial 

Report Kansas   State   Historical    Society. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  News  Sheets, 
January  10,  1913,  April  1,  1913,  Proceed- 
ings, 1911-1913 Amasa   M.    Eaton,    Secretary. 

Bulletin  No.  21  and  Year  Book The  Washington  Square  Association. 

Report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  1912,  and 

List  of  Publications Herbert  Putnam,  Librarian. 

A  History  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church  of 

New  York,  by  Shepherd  Knapp William  D.  Barbour. 

Records  of   the   Brick   Presbyterian   Church  of 

New  York,  by  Shepherd  Knapp William  D.  Barbour. 

The  Brick  Church  Record,  January,  1913 William  D.  Barbour. 

Thomas      L.      Montgomery,      State 

Pennsylvania  Archives,  6th  Series,  Vols.  I-XV.         Librarian. 

Bulletins  of  the  Newport  Historical  Society, 
Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8;  Special  Bulletin,  The  Visit 
of  General  Washington  to  Newport  in  1781.  Newport   Historical    Society. 

New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Rec- 
ord, Vol.  XLIV,  Nos.  1,  2,  3 « Subscription. 

The    North    Carolina    Booklet,    January,    1913;  North   Carolina    Society,   Daughters 
April,  1913,  October,  1913 of  the  Revolution. 
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TITLES  DONORS 

Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  General   Society, 

_.|s,    Annual    Meeting Nellie   Starr   Crumb,   Corresponding 

Secretary    General. 

Daughters  of  bhe  American  Revolution,  Pro- 
ceediugs  of  the  Fifteenth  Conference  of  the 

, ; .gig  ( Chapters Mrs.     Sheppard    W.    Foster,    State 

Regent. 

Georgia    Chapter,    Daughters   of   the   AmericanMrs.     Sheppard    W.    Foster,     State 
Revolution,  Proceedings,  April,  1912 Regent. 

Life  and  Times  of  Governor  Simcoe Lyndon  P.  Smith. 

Whitaker'a   Almanack,    1913 Henry  B.  Dorrance. 

Thi     Stoddard    Family Francis  R.   Stoddard,  Jr. 

Revolutionary   Legend,  Valley  Forge Samuel   Barber. 

Southern  Agents  In  Freehold  and  Margaret  Rue.  Ira  K.  Morris. 

History  of  Dutchess  County,  New  York Frank   Hasbrouck. 

Genealogy  of  the  Bostwick  Family  in  America.  .Henry  A.  Bostwick. 

Groton  Avery  Clan,  1616-1912,  2  Volumes Frank   M.  Avery. 

John   Humfrey,  Massachusetts  Magazine Frank   M.  Avery. 

The  Old  and  the  New  Peru Col.  T.  Wain-Morgan  Draper. 

Bolivia   Col.  T.  Walu-Morgan  Draper. 

The  Huguenots  as  Founders  and  Patriots,  Ad- 
dress by  Theodore  Gilman Matthew  Hinman. 

The  Tea-Burners  of  Cumberland  County,  N.  J., 

1 771  Frank  D.  Andrews. 

Union  <'lnl>  Year  Book,  1913 Charles  K.  Beekman,  Secretary. 

Holland  Society  of  New  York,  Year  Book,  1913.  Edward     Van     Winkle,     Recording 

Secretary. 

Washington,  D.  C. :  Points  of  Historic  Interest; 
Inauguration  of  Taft  and  Sherman;  Inau- 
guration of  Wilson  and  Marshall Dr.  Marcus  Benjamin. 

Resolutions  adopted  April  19,  1913 New  Jersey   Society,   Founders   and 

Patriots   of   America. 

Descendants  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration 

of  independence Charles  T.    Adams. 

Official   Bulletin,  National  Society,   Sons  of  the 

American   Revolution,   December,   1912 T.  D.   Huntting,  Registrar. 

Colonial  Wars  in  the  State  of  New  York,  Year 

I  :<  m  >k,  1911-1912 Frederick  Dwight,  Secretary. 

Friendly    Sons    of    St.    Patrick,    Report    of    the.Tohn   F.   Joyce,   Corresponding   Sec- 

I29tb    Anniversary   Dinner retary. 

The   Rhode    Island    Signers   of  the  DeclarationRhode    Island    Society   of   the    Sons 

of  Independence of  the  American  Revolution. 

Historical   Pamphlets First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 

The    Seal,    the   Arms   and   The  Flag   of   Rhode 

1  sl:1  "(1 Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 

St   Nicholas  Society,  Charter,  Constitution  and 

1  '•>  I -:l xvs Clarence  Storm,  Secretary. 

I  »ela ware  Archives,  Vols.  I  and  II Purchased. 

Archives    of     Maryland,     Vols.    XI,    XII      XVI, 

XVIII  and  XXI Purchased. 
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TITLES  DONORS 

Bulletin,   Prehistoric  Objects Missouri    Historical    Society. 

Yeager,    Buffiugton,    Creighton,    Jacobs,    Lemon, 

Hoffman  and  Woodside  Families James    M.   Yeager. 

Dedication  Exericses  at  the  Massachusetts  Mili- 
tary Monument,  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  and  list 

of  Officers  in   Massachusetts   Organizations  Brigadier-General      Philip      Reade, 
in  the  Revolutionary  War U.    S.    A. 

Proceedings  of  the  New  York  State  Historical 

Association,  Vol.  XI Frederick  B.  Richards,  Secretary. 

Missouri  Historical  Society  Collections,  Vol.  IV, 

No.  2 Charles  P.  Pettus,  Secretary. 

New  York  Historical   Society  Collections,   1906, 

1907,   1908.   1909 Clarence  Storm. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Philip  Livingston  Chap- 
ter, Albany,  N.  Y.,  Year  Books,  1911-1912, 
1913 Borden   H.   Mills,    Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 

Register,  1910-1912 Henry  Cadle,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Pennsylvania  Society, 
The  Standards,  Flags  and  Banners  of  the 
Society George   C.    Gillespie,    Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Indiana   Society,  Card, 

17th  Annual  Dinner,  Menu  and  Toasts William  Allen  Wood. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  Constitution,  By-Laws  and  Register, 
1913 Robert  C.  Belville,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, Roster.  Banquet,  1913 Robert  L.    Beardsley,   Secretary. 

The  Ohio  Society  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Menu, 

1913 Jackson  W.  Sparrow,  Secretary. 

Two    Scrap    Books,     Sons    of    the    Revolution 

Notices  Henry  G.   Story. 

Annual  of  the  University  Club,  1913-1914 William  Manice,  Secretary. 

History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Pomeroy  Family, 

.Vols.  I  and  II George    Eltweed    Pomeroy. 

List    of    Revolutionary     Soldiers    of    Virginia, 

Supplement Purchased. 

Governor's  Island,   Its  Military   History  Under 

Three  Flags Rev.  Edmund  B.  Smith,  B.  D. 

King's     County     Historical     Society     Magazine, 

Vol  II,  Nos.  1  and  2 King's  County  Historical   Society. 

An  Address  in  Commemoration  of  Washington, 

1800 Talbot  Olyphant. 

An  Eulogy  on  Washington  by  John  Davis,  1800.  Talbot  Olyphant. 
Lebensbeschreibung     des      Georg      Washington, 

1838 Talbot  Olyphant. 

A  Poem  to  the  Memory  of  Washington,  1800.  .  .Talbot  Olyphant. 
A  Funeral  Oration  on  the  Death  of  Washington 

by  Major-General  Henry  Lee,  1809 Talbot  Olyphant. 

Washington  Political  Legacies,  1800 Talbot  Olyphant. 
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TITLES  DONORS 

An  Bulogy  <m  Washington  by  George  R.  Minot, 

1800 Talbot  Olypbant. 

Portrait  of  Washington,  1851 Talbot  Olypbant. 

New    Xork  mid  tbe  War  with  Spain Talbot  Olyphant. 

Report  of  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Lake  Mobonk 

Conference    on     International     Arbitration, 

1013    H.  C.  Phillips,   Secretary. 

Yen-  Book,  City  of  Charleston,  S  C.  1803,  with 

List    of    Revolutionary    Soldiers Joseph    C.     Barbot,     Clerk    of    the 

Council. 

The  Navy  of  the  American  Revolution Edward  Trenchard. 

The  Peace  Forum.  October,  1J>13 International  Peace  Forum. 
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Miscellaneous   Donations 


Pictures,  Relics,  Etc. 


ARTICLES  DONORS 

Photograph  of  Member,  General  Joseph  C. 
Jackson.,  U.  S.  A.,  in  Group  of  Officers — 
Staff  of  Major-General  William  Buel  Frank- 
lin, U.  S.  A.,  Headquarters,  Camp  Fairfax 
Seminary,  Va.,  October,  1861 General  Joseph  C.  Jackson    U.  S.  A. 

Dutch  Brick  from  Burn's  Coffee  House,  Atlantic 

Gardens,  New  York Warren  C.  Crane. 

Origin  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes William    Poillon. 

Photograph     of     British    Army     Buttons    from 

Battlefields  of  the  Revolution William   Poillon. 

Limoges  Plate,  Reproduction  of  a  set  presented 

by  France  to  Martha  Washington M.     Jusserand,     Ambassador     from 

France. 

Photograph  of  Washington  Letter Robert  Olypnant. 

Three  Colonial  Notes  of  the  Colony  of  Penn- 
sylvania   Thomas  L.  Elder. 

Holland  Society  Medal.  Banquet  Souvenir Exchange. 

Photograph  of  Tomb  of  Abraham  I.  Brower,  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  sketch  of 
his  career Lewis  B.   Reed. 

Holland  Society  Souvenirs :  Seal  of  Peter 
Stuyvesant,    Society    Seal,    Dutch    Drinking 

Cup Edward  Van  Winkle, 

Recording  Secretary. 

Engraved  steel  plate  of  the  Count  de  Rocham- 

beau Henry  Russell  Drowne. 

Two    photographs    of    the    formal    Opening    of 

Fraunces  Tavern,  December  4th,  1007 Raymond  Newton   Hyde. 

Photograph  of  Painting  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey. 
Baron  Steuben  Drilling  Washington's  Army 
at  Valley  Forge Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Abbey. 

Original  Chair  from  Fraunces  Tavern Miss  Lotta   Linthicum. 

Engravings  of  Revolutionary  Officers Augustus  K.  Moore. 

Sheaf   of   Flowers    in   memory   of   John   Austin 

Stevens The  Misses  Stevens. 

Souvenir  card  of  presentation  of  Tnited  States 
Flag  and  Pole  by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  Kentucky  to  The  Country  Club, 
Lexington   Ky Samuel  M.  Wilson.  Secretary. 

Rosette  from  the  funeral  car  of  Admiral   John 

Paul  Jones Henrv     Movers.     Chief     Master-at- 

Arms.  U.  S.  N. 

Copy  of  letter  written  by  John  Paul  Jones.  Sep- 
tember 14,  1775 Henry      Meyers,      Chief      Mastor-at 

Arms,  U.  S.  N. 

Photographs  of  4th  of  July  Celebration  in  Jer- 
sey City Archibald   A.   Campbell. 

Facsimile  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  .  R.  George  Drowne. 

Piece  of  Frigate  "Augusta."  flagship  of  Admiral 
Richard  Howe,  in  the  Battle  of  Red  Bank, 
October  22-23.  1777 William  S.  Eddy. 
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Loaned  to  the  Society 


By  Samuel  Parsons 


Mnslor  Roll,  Durham,  August  17,  1776,  Captain  James  Robinson. 

Pari  of  an  Orderly  Book,  Peekskill,  April  17,  1777,  N.  Hooker,  Colonel. 

Return  Blank  of  Captain  Samuel  Camp's  Company,  April  5,  1777. 


By  Joseph  H.  Colyer,  Jr. 

Cane  presented  to  Washington  by  the  School  Children  of  New  York  at  the  time  of 
his  inauguration. 

By  Herbert  P.  Whitlock 

Painting :  Moll  Pitcher  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  by  Carter. 

By  Lyndon  P.  Smith 

Child's  Life  of  Washington. 

By  Walter  Walcott 

Resolution  adopted  in   the   House  of   Commons,   February   27,   1782,   in   opposition 
to  continuing  the  war  against  the  Colonies. 

By  Sidney  Schieffelin  Schuyler 

Pen  and  ink  sketch  by  Col.  Trumbull  of  Major-General  Philip  Schuyler. 

By  Chandler  Smith 

Original  order  naming  Castle  William  on  Governor's  Island,  November  24,  1810. 
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Tablets  Erected  by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution 
in  the  State  of  New  York 

Marinus  Willet  Tablet,  on  the  Morris  Building,  corner  of  Broad 
and  Beaver  Streets,  New  York,  commemorating  his  seizure  of  arms 
the  British  troop's  were  trying  to  remove  on  June  6,  1775. 

Tablet  marking  the  landing  place  of  George  Washington,  July 
23,  1775,  at  foot  of  Laight  Street,  North  River,  New  York. 

City  Hall  Tablet,  New  Yrork,  commemorating  the  reading  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  Revolutionary  Army  on  July 
9,  1776. 

Kennedy  House,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York,  where  Lee,  Wash- 
ington, and  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Robertson,  Carleton 
and  other  British  officers  were  quartered,  and  commemorating 
destruction  of  Statue  of  George  III  on  Bowling  Green. 

Battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  September  16, 1776,  placed  on  Colum- 
bia University,  Broadway  and  116th  Street,  New  York. 

Battle  of  Long  Island,  August  27,  1776,  Flatbush  Avenue  and 
Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Fraunces  Tavern,  commemorative  of  the  building,  events  that 
took  place  there  and  beneficence  of  Frederick  Samuel  Tallmadge. 
The  John  Austin  Stevens  Tablet,  Founders  and  Building  Commit- 
tee Tablets. 

Fort  Independe)ice,  Redoubt  No.  8,  1776,  placed  on  walls  of 
New  York  University,  Morris  Heights,  New  York. 

Cold  Spring,  New  York,  commemorative  of  Washington's  fre- 
quent visits  there  during  American  Encampment. 

Fort  Ticonderoga,  New  Yrork,  commemorative  of  the  capture  of 
the  Fortress  by  Colonel  Ethan  Allen  on  May  10,  1775. 

Action  at  Tarrytoivn,  July  15,  1781,  commemorating  "Gallant 
behavior  and  splendid  exertions"  on  that  occasion.  Erected  in  co- 
operation with  citizens  of  that  vicinity. 
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Tablet  marking  the  spot  where  Washington,  Putnam  and  other 
officers  met  to  stem  the  tide  of  panic  September  15,  1776,  Broad- 
wax   between  43rd  and  44th  Streets,  New  York. 

Pomeroy  Memorial,  Monument  to  the  memory  of  General  Seth 
Pomeroy  on  the  grounds  of  Hillside  Cemetery,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Broadway  and  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City, 
Centennial  Anniversary  of  Death  of  Washington,  December  14, 
1 7!>!>.  Erected  in  eo-operation  with  the  General  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Line  of  Defence,  September,  1776,  Broadway  and  153rd  Street, 
on  walls  of  Trinity  Cemetery,  New  York. 

American  Encampments,  1776,  placed  in  building  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  138th  Street. 

General  Nathaniel  Woodhull  Tablet,  placed  on  schoolhouse  at 
1 1  oil  is,  near  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  New  York,  commemorating  the 
cruel  attack  on  him  by  a  British  officer  August  28,  1776. 

and 

St  a  fac  of  Nathan  Hale  by  MacMonnies  in  City  Hall  Park,  New 
York  City. 

Nathan  If  ale  School  House,  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  restored 
and  presented  to  the  Connecticut  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

Tablets  Erected  by  Chapters 

Colonel  Marinus  Willet  Boulder  and  Tablet  in  Washington 
Park,  A 1 1  »an  v,  N.  Y.,  erected  by  the  Philip  Livingston  Chapter  of 
that  City. 

Tablet  marking  the  site  of  the  Revolutionary  fort  at  Cherry 
Valley,  X.  V.,  for  the  defense  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cherry  Valley, 
New  ton-Martin,  Springfield,  Unadilla,  and  the  Old  English  Dis- 
trict. 1777-1778.     Erected  by  the  Philip  Livingston  Chapter. 

Tablet  marking  the  place  where  the  "King's  Eighth,"  a  British 
regimenl  was  stationed  in  1782,  at  the  outlet  of  Chautauqua  Lake, 
J amestown,  N.  Y.,  when  preparing  to  attack  Fort  Pitt.  Erected  by 
the  Jamestown  Chapter. 
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Sermon  by  the  Rev.  William  Pierson  Merrill,  D.D. 

MINISTER    OF   THE   BRICK    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH,   NEW    YORK   CITY. 

Sunday,  February  16th,  1913. 

The  Twenty-third  Annual  Service 

of  the 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York, 

in  commemoration  of  the 

One  Hundred  and  Eighty-first  Anniversary 

of  the  birth  of 

George  Washington. 

The  Sons  of  the  Eevolution  are  not  gathered  here  with  any  idle 
hope  of  hearing  something  new  about  the  character  and  career 
of  our  hero.  We  have  met  rather  to  give  thanks  and  rejoice  at 
what  we  and  all  men  know  so  well.  It  is  my  privilege,  then,  which 
I  highly  prize,  not  to  attempt  to  find  some  novel  point  of  view,  but 
rather  to  look  with  you  straight  into  the  heart  of  this  noblest 
American,  to  spend  this  brief  time  in  company  with  the  very  secret 
of  his  simple  greatness.  Mighty  and  matchless  man  that  he  was, 
his  peculiar  glory  is  that  he  was  great  in  common  things,  great  in 
the  qualities  that  every  man's  conscience  commands  him  to  possess 
and  rebukes  him  for  lacking.  Eminently  successful  as  he  was  in 
the  arts  of  war  and  government,  it  is  doubtful  if  anyone  would 
seriously  propose  that  Washington  be  placed  in  the  front  rank  of 
warriors  or  statesmen.  There  is  little  or  nothing  of  the  brilliancy 
of  genius  about  him.  On  any  special  line  one  can  name  there  are 
a  dozen  men  who  outrank  him.  Yet  we  say  proudly  and  without 
fear  of  dispute,  that  no  country  has  a  nobler  hero  than  America 
possesses.  For  his  is  the  greatness,  not  of  eccentricity,  but  of 
centricity,  of  that  which  is  central  in  manhood. 

Surely  one  would  search  far  among  the  heroes  of  history  to 
find  a  career  illustrating  more  fully  the  strong  and  noble  words, 
"the  path  of  the  just  is  as  a  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day."  In  the  lives  of  most  great  men  there 
are  interruptions,  alternations;  sudden  outflaming,  or  sudden 
dying  out  of  the  flame ;  dark  spots  of  disappointment  and  failure ; 
glaring  errors  of  judgment;  gross  passions  and  moral  defects  that 
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blot  a  record  otherwise  glorious.  But  we  think  of  Washington,  as 
perhaps  of  no  other  man,  as  marching  steadily  down  a  path  ot 
justice  that  brightens  at  every  step  till  it  leads  to  the  perfect  noon- 
day of  endless  fame.  There  is  no  hesitation  in  that  steady  march, 
no  marking  time,  no  turning  into  by-paths.  It  is  as  straight  and 
bright  a  path  of  glory  as  that  thrown  by  the  full  moon  across  a 
quiet  sea.  Here  was  a  man  who  grew  with  his  work.  Having 
scanty  equipment  of  education,  he  acquired  a  dignity  of  penman- 
ship and  of  style  that  any  public  man  might  envy.  Always  dis- 
trustful of  his  own  powers,  privately  confessing  his  fear  of  in- 
adequacy in  the  case  of  every  high  office  ever  proffered  him,  he 
matched  his  great  tasks  with  a  great  spirit  that  grew  to  meet  their 
demands. 

And  all  the  way,  from  beginning  to  end,  his  path  was  clear,  and 
bright,  and  sure,  because  it  was  the  path  of  the  just.  The  funda- 
mental quality  of  his  nature  was  truthfulness,— not  merely  of  the 
lips,  but  that  deeper  quality  so  well  described  in  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  "He  speaketh  truth  in  his  heart."  That  story  of  the 
cherry-tree  lingers  in  our  thoughts,  though  exposed  again  and 
again  as  without  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact,  because  it  is 
true  to  the  man's  soul.  He  scorned  lies  and  loved  plain  dealing. 
He  had  a  passion,  a  hunger  and  thirst,  for  being  just.  John  Fiske 
tells  us  that  he  foiled  the  machinations  of  the  Conway  cabal  "by 
the  simple  expedient  of  telling  the  plain  truth."  He  was  the  in- 
carnation of  that  spirit  of  practical  soundness  in  judgment  which 
the  book  of  Proverbs  personifies  as  "wisdom" — very  different 
from  learning;  and  men  more  widely  read  than  he,  keener  in  in- 
tellect, more  brilliant  in  every  way,  deferred  to  his  judgment  as 
to  that  of  an  oracle.  Said  Patrick  Henry  of  the  men  assembled 
in  the  Second  Continental  Congress,  "If  you  speak  of  solid  in- 
formation and  sound  judgment,  Colonel  Washington  is  unques- 
tionably the  greatest  man  upon  that  floor." 

The  real  greatness  of  this  man,  for  which  we  honor  him  and 
thank  God  today,  may  be  expressed  in  the  statement  that  he  was 
a  well-balanced  revolutionist.  Leading  a  great  advance  move- 
ment, one  of  democracy's  mighty  conflicts,  he  held  a  strong  hand 
on  himself  and  his  followers;  he  stood  firmly  for  the  good  of  the 
past;  he  kept  the  straight  path  of  ordered  progress,  giving  way 
neither  to  personal  ambition  nor  to  the  outcries  of  the  demagogues. 
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Was  he  a  conservative1?  Impatient  radicals  said  that  he  was; 
but  he  was  not,  if  conservatism  mean  refusal  to  advance.  Was  he 
a  revolutionist?  Not  if  revolution  means  the  impatient  flinging 
off  of  restraint.  A  self -restrained  revolutionist,  a  conservative 
radical ;  this  impossible  combination  he  won  and  held.  And  there- 
by he  achieved  a  greatness  far  above  that  of  Napoleon,  higher 
even  than  that  of  Cromwell,  rising  to  a  height  where,  out  of  mod- 
ern history,  but  one  other  figure  stands  beside  him,  the  Silent 
Prince  who  by  the  same  rare  union  of  daring  and  wariness,  of 
progress  and  discipline,  made  little  Holland  glorious  with  religious 
and  civil  freedom. 

A  well-balanced  revolutionist, — is  not  that  a  rare  distinction? 
Washington  was  a  revolutionist.  He  knew  how  to  stand  firm,  to 
strike  hard,  to  march  to  an  ideal,  if  necessary,  through  blood  and 
suffering.  We,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  look  back  rightly  to  him  as 
a  great  revolutionist.  He  never  would  have  won  the  weary  con- 
flict that  made  America  independent  had  it  not  been  for  the  cau- 
tion and  skill  in  waiting  that  won  for  him  the  title  of  "the  American 
Fabius."  But  there  was  in  him  as  much  of  Scipio  as  of  Fabius. 
When  the  moment  came  for  the  decisive  blow,  he  would  gather 
all  he  owned,  and  risk  it  in  one  splendid  venture,  as  at  Trenton, 
and  decisively  at  Yorktown.  He  was  hot  in  temper.  We  hear  of 
passions  of  rage  at  Cabinet  meetings;  and  his  mighty  oaths  at 
Monmouth  are  a  part  of  history.  In  the  hard  days  following  the 
war,  when  prices  soared,  and  the  common  people  were  pinched  for 
daily  food,  Washington  hotly  said  that  he  "would  like  to  hang  the 
speculators  in  breadstuffs  on  a  gallows  higher  than  that  of  Ha- 
inan,"— a  remark  that  has  a  flavor  not  only  of  Biblical  times  but 
of  the  present  day.  His  instant  and  crushing  rejection  of  the 
suggestion  that  he  become  a  dictator  or  king,  his  vehement  asser- 
tion that  there  was  no  man  to  whom  such  an  idea  could  be  more 
odious,  reveals  the  radical  commitment  of  the  man  to  democracy. 
When  the  Second  Continental  Congress  assembled,  on  the  eve  of 
the  war  with  Britain,  Washington  was  the  only  man  who  appeared 
at  every  session  in  full  uniform.  Just  as  significant  is  it  that  he 
was  careful  to  come  to  his  inauguration  as  President  dressed 
completely  in  clothing  of  American  make.  When  the  Stamp  Acts 
were  in  force,  and  from  all  the  colonies  petitions  and  remonstrances 
were  being  sent  to  King  and  Parliament,  Washington  vehemently 
objected.    "Shall  we  whine  and  cry  for  relief,"  he  wrote,  "when 
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the  issue  is  one  of  right?"  When  the  convention  was  assembling 
to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  new  nation,  there  was,  on  the  part 
of  some,  a  strong  feeling  that  the  work  must  not  be  done  in  too 
radical  a  spirit;  that  it  would  be  better  to  defer  to  popular  pre- 
judice even  at  the  risk  of  establishing  a  less  satisfactory  govern- 
ment.'  Washington  said,  "It  is  too  probable  that  no  plan  we 
propose  will  be  accepted.  Perhaps  another  dreadful  conflict  is  to 
be  sustained.  If,  to  please  the  people,  we  offer  what  we  ourselves 
disapprove,  how  can  we  afterward  defend  our  work?  Let  us 
raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and  the  honest  can  repair;  the 
event  is  in  the  hand  of  God."  It  is  significant  also  that  the  only 
times  Washington  exerted  direct  influence  on  the  action  of  the 
Convention  were  when  he  urged  that  the  basis  of  representation 
in  Congress  should  be  one  representative  for  each  30,000  of  the 
population,  instead  of  40,000  as  proposed,  and  when  he  insisted 
that  the  President  should  not  be  chosen  by  the  national  legislature, 
but  by  the  people.  Here  was  a  true  revolutionist,  a  true  democrat, 
a  man  who  trusted  the  people  fully  and  resolutely. 

Yet  the  peculiar  glory  of  Washington  was  that  he  was  not  a 
revolutionist.    Others  have  equalled  or  surpassed  him  in  intensity 
of  passion  for  popular  rights,  in  determination  to  overturn  the  in- 
justice of  an  existing  order.    But  the  peculiar  glory  of  this  hero 
of  ours  is  that,  without  ceasing  to  be  a  revolutionist,  carrying  his 
cause  through  to  notable  and  permanent  success,  he  yet  kept  in 
the  path  of  the  just,  avoiding  fanaticism,  partisanship,  egotism, 
keeping  a  strong  controlling  hand  on  his  own  passions  and  the 
passions  of  his  followers.    His  very  outbreaks  of  temper  and  pro- 
fanity were  those  of  a  man  who  was  fundamentally  just.     When 
Charles  Lee,  after  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  wrote,  complaining  of 
the  language  Washington  had  used  to  him,  and  demanding  an 
apology,  Washington  replied,  "What  I  recollect  to  have  said  was 
dictated  by  duty  and  warranted  by  the  occasion."    Not  the  least 
notable  fact  in  connection  with  the  affair  of  the  letter  of  Colonel 
Nicola,  urging  Washingon  to  become  a  dictator,  is  that  he  not 
only  crushed  the  suggestion,  but  said  nothing  about  it.    That  was 
the  act  of  a  man  who  had  lost  himself  in  his  cause.    Washington's 
true  greatness  is  best  revealed  not  in  the  bitter  years  of  warfare, 
glorious  as  is  his  record  in  that  supreme  test  of  courage  and 
patience,  but  in  the  trying  days  that  followed  the  war,  when  the 
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new  government  was  to  be  evolved,  set  up,  and  tested.    A  temp- 
tation confronted  him  similar  to  that  winch  Cromwell  and  Na- 
poleon succumbed.    He  knew,  for  all  his  fundamental  self-distrust, 
that  he  was  the  only  man  who  could  control  the  situation.    He  saw, 
as  clearly  as  did  anyone,  the  grave  danger  that  the  united  col- 
onies would  drift  into  impotence  through  failure  to  provide  a 
strong  central  government.    Yet,  realizing  all  this,  he  dared  to  do 
the  just  thing,  taking  counsel  of  his  own  noble  soul,  and  quietly  but 
firmly  laid  down  his  authority.     One  of  our  American  historians 
has  said,  "No  one  knew,  as  he,  the  weakness  coming  from  lack  of 
a  stable  central  government.     But,  when  the  war  was  over,  and 
the  political  problem  came  to  the  front,   instead  of  using  this 
knowledge  to  make  himself  indispensable  to  the  country,  he  bent 
all  the  weight  of  his  character  and  experience  toward  securing 
such  a  Federal  Constitution  as  should  make  anything  like  a  dic- 
tatorship forever  unnecessary  and  impossible."    It  was  this  rare 
combination  of  the  revolutionary  and  the  conservative  spirit  to 
which,  more  than  to  any  other  influence,  we  owe  our  Constitution, 
and  the  successful  launching  of  our  Federal  Government.     Mary 
Antin,  in  telling  us  how  the  young  enthusiasm  for  Washington 
broke  into  poetry,  says  that  she  informed  her  fellow-pupils  that 
he  wrote  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.     She  may  have 
misstated  facts,  but  she  struck  the  truth.  We  owe  our  Constitution, 
built  on  the  principles  of  ordered  and  balanced  democracy,  to  the 
spirit  of  this  man  more  than  to  any  other  influence.     Not  less 
valuable  than  his  leadership  of  the  Revolutionary  Army  was  his 
service  to  the  country  as  its  first  President.    Only  such  a  character 
could  have  postponed  the  outbreak  of  party  strife  until  the  new 
government  was  firmly  established.    No  one  else  could  have  taken 
into  one  cabinet  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  and  made  them  work 
with  any  semblance  of  harmony,  and  so  given  to  the  nation  the  in- 
heritance of  those  opening  years  of  unity,  in  which  lasting  foun- 
dations could  be  laid  for  a  mighty  and  ever-advancing  nation. 

If  there  is  one  period  in  Washington's  career  less  well  known 
than  it  should  be,  and  yet  conspicuous  above  all  others  for  its  clear 
revelation  of  his  justice  and  self-control,  his  firm  insistence  on 
the  program  of  ordered  progress,  it  is  the  closing  period  of  his 
public  service,  his  second  term  as  President.  These  were  years 
when  the  soul  of  the  great  man  was  tried  and  wearied  as  never 
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before  not  even  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 
There 'is  little  need  to  remind  you  of  the  circumstances.  France 
had  been  a  republic,  and  was  at  war  with  England.  American 
ships  and  seamen  suffered  at  the  hands  of  both  combatants.  But 
En-land  was  the  more  at  fault ;  and  she  was  the  old  enemy ;  France 
the&friend  without  whose  aid  American  independence  could  hardly 
have  been  won.  This  young  nation  was  on  fire  with  a  sympathy 
for  France  in  her  struggle  for  the  rights  of  man.  Citizen  Genet, 
ambassador  from  the  French  Republic,  was  openly  calling  on  the 
American  people  for  aid.  Jacobin  club,  sprang  up  and  grew,  the 
Club  of  Philadelphia  having  as  its  President  David  Rittenhouse, 
one  of  the  foremost  citizens,  and  including  in  its  membership  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney  General  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  a  time  when  strong  men  lost  their  heads.  It  was  hard  not  to 
identify  the  cause  of  popular  government  with  the  revolution  in 
France.  But  Washington,  with  his  cool,  well-nigh  infallible  judg- 
ment, saw  that  England,  not  France,  was  the  natural  ally  of  Amer- 
ica ;  and  with  a  courage  greater  than  he  had  ever  displayed  on  the 
battlefield,  he  sent  Jay  to  England  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace, 
drove  that  treaty  through  the  Senate  and  let  the  popular  clamor 
spend  itself  in  bitter  reproaches  and  furious  assaults. 

Never  did  this  great  man  tread  more  surely  and  firmly  the  path 
of  the  just  than  when  he  thus  held  to  the  right  and  wise  course  in 
the  teeth  of  the  storm.  We  can  scarcely  appreciate  at  this  day 
the  violence  of  the  attacks  upon  the  President.  Every  day  three 
copies  of  Freneau's  National  Gazette  were  sent  him,  filled  with 
the  bitterest  attacks,  assailing  his  personal  character,  his  financial 
honor,  as  well  as  his  political  policies.  He  was  accused  of  over- 
drawing his  salary,  of  being  a  murderer;  he  was  called  "the  Amer- 
ican Caesar,"  "the  step-father  of  his  Country."  His  impeach- 
ment was  demanded.  In  his  own  State  of  Virginia  a  resolution 
of  the  Legislature  expressing  confidence  in  him  was  lost,  and  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  similar  expression  was  stricken 
out  of  a  report  before  it  could  be  carried.  Jefferson  tells  us  of 
a  day  when,  at  a  Cabinet  meeting,  Washington  broke  into  a  passion, 
and  bitterly  said  that  he  had  regretted  but  once  having  let  slip  an 
opportunity  of  declining  the  Presidency,  and  that  was  every  mo- 
ment since;  that  he  "would  rather  be  in  his  grave  than  in  his 
present  position. ';     When  he  refused  to  be  President  for  a  third 
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term,  it  was  said  by  his  enemies  that  his  motive  was  the  knowledge 
that  he  could  not  be  elected.  One  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day 
headed  its  announcement  of  his  determination  to  retire  with  the 
words  of  Simeon,  "Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in 
peace."  When  the  House  of  Representatives  answered  his  final 
message  as  President,  one  man  protested  (and  he  from  Virginia!) 
and  twelve  refused  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  answer,  because  they 
could  not  conscientiously  say  that  his  administration  had  been 
firm,  wise  and  patriotic;  or  that  they  regretted  his  retirement. 
Thomas  Paine,  commenting  on  the  Farewell  Address,  said  that 
the  character  which  }JLr.  Washington  attempted  to  act  in  the  world 
was  "a  sort  of  non-describable  chameleon-colored  thing  called 
prudence,"  which  "easily  slid  into  hypocrisy."  It  is  hard  for  us, 
in  these  days  in  which  his  birthday  is  universally  honored,  to  be- 
lieve that  in  1796,  Congress  refused  to  follow  its  custom  in  former 
years  of  adjourning  for  a  half  hour  to  pay  respects  to  the  Presi- 
dent! 

Yet  through  the  storm,  he  held  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state  in 
his  strong  hand,  and  pointed  the  prow  straight.  The  shafts  of 
ridicule  and  abuse  sank  deeply  into  his  proud  heart,  but  he  did  not 
waver.  Peace  with  England,  freedom  from  entangling  alliances 
with  foreign  nations,  the  keeping  clear  the  track  of  the  infant  na- 
tion for  its  own  right  progress, — these  he  saw  to  be  wise  and  right ; 
and  these  should  be,  whatever  came  to  him.  So  to  the  end,  though 
the  way  grew  rougher  and  the  storms  fiercer  as  he  neared  the  end, 
he  kept  the  path. of  the  just,  and  the  light  of  his  fame  shines  more 
gloriously  with  every  year. 

Is  it  not  a  wonderful  and  inspiring  fact  that,  during  the  past 
year,  when  the  question  came  up  in  England  how  most  fittingly  to 
observe  the  centenary  of  peace  between  England  and  America, 
the  proposition  won  instant  favor  that  a  statue  of  Washington 
should  be  given  a  place  in  Westminster  Abbey?  When  before  has 
it  been  proposed  that  a  nation  should  pay  highest  honor  to  a  man 
who  successfully  fought  against  her?  Imagine  France  erecting 
a  statue  to  Bismarck  or  Russia  to  Napoleon !  Of  course  there  are 
patent  differences.  Our  Revolutionary  War  was  against  the  crown 
rather  than  against  the  people  of  England.  The  best  Englishmen 
of  the  time  saw  that  our  armies  were  fighting  for  true  English 
principles.  The  glory  of  Washington  was  the  glory  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.    Yet,  below  these  reasons,  lies  the  fundamental  con- 
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viction  that  Washington  was  not  only  a  revolutionist,  but  a  just 
leader,  a  man  of  peace,  and  that  largely  to  his  example  of  well- 
poised'  steady  strength  is  due  the  lasting  peace  between  England 

and  America. 

Some  two  years  ago  Rudyard  Kipling  laid  strong  hold  on  Eng- 
lish-speaking men,  as  he  had  not  for  many  a  month  or  year,  with 
a  poem  which  bore  the  simple  title  "If."  It  described  conditions 
in  which  one  may  have  a  right  to  call  himself  a  man : 

If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about  you 

Are  losing  theirs,  and  blaming  it  on  you ; 
If  you  can  trust  yourself  when  all  men  doubt  you, 

But  make  allowance  for  their  doubting,  too ; 
If  you  can  wait,  and  not  be  tired  by  waiting, 

Or,  being  lied  about,  don't  deal  in  lies, 
Or,  being  hated,  don 't  give  way  to  hating, 

And  yet  don't  look  too  good,  nor  talk  too  wise; 

If  you  can  dream — and  not  make  dreams  your  master ; 

If  you  can  think — and  not  make  thoughts  your  aim ; 
If  you  can  meet  with  Triumph  and  Disaster, 

And  beat  those  two  imposters  just  the  same; 
If  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve  and  sinew 

To  serve  your  turn  long  after  they  are  gone, 
And  so  hold  on  when  there  is  nothing  in  you 

Except  the  Will  which  says  to  them  ' '  Hold  on ! " 

Among  the  many  who  have  responded  to  the  virile  message  of 
that  poem,  there  are  few,  I  imagine,  who  know  whom  Kipling  had 
in  mind  as  the  original  of  his  portrait  of  the  true  man,  who  holds 
his  way  indomitably  and  without  swerving.  To  a  young  American 
who  spoke  to  him  warmly  of  the  poem,  Kipling  said  lately  that  the 
verses  were  but  incidental  to  the  story  in  company  with'  which  he 
sent  them  out.  It  is  a  story  of  Washington,  not  in  battle,  but  in 
the  hard  days  of  his  second  term,  a  story  of  how,  against  the 
passionate  protests  of  Genet,  the  abuse  of  the  press,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  his  advisers,  he  held  firmly  to  the  assertion,  "There  will 
be  no  war  with  England,"  when  he  dared  endure  abuse  that  he 
might  be  just. 

The  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  has  done  this  church 
the  honor  of  requesting  its  minister  to  present  at  this  service  a 
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sermon;  and  no  collection  of  facts  or  words  is  worthy  to  be  called 
a  sermon  if  it  does  not  press  a  duty  upon  the  consciences  of  those 
who  hear.  Fellow-Americans,  loyal  to  the  memory  of  the  fathers 
who  fought  that  we  might  be  free-born,  it  is  our  high  duty  and 
privilege,  not  only  to  honor  the  memory  of  their  hero  and  ours, 
not  only  to  thank  God  for  sending  him  to  be  the  Father  of  this 
Nation,  but  to  live  our  small  lives  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  lived 
his  great  life.  There  never  was  a  day  when  that  spirit  was  more 
needed  than  now.  Men  tell  us  that  another  revolution  is  upon  us, 
that  we  are  passing  through  a  crisis  similar  to  that  from  which 
our  country  emerged  free,  a  reconstruction  of  social  and  industrial 
life  as  radical  as  that  ancient  reforming  of  political  institutions. 
If  this  be  true,  how  great  is  the  need  of  the  spirit  of  our  national 
hero, — the  conservative  revolutionist,  the  man  who  cared  not  at 
all  for  personal  ambition,  little  for  party  issues,  much  for  the 
cause  of  popular  progress,  but  supremely  for  justice.  We  have 
the  right,  and  prize  it  highly,  to  call  ourselves  Sons  of  the  Revo- 
lution by  physical  descent.  But  a  thousand  times  more  important 
is  it  that  we  be  spiritually  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  sustained,  in- 
spired, guided,  in  personal  and  in  public  life,  by  the  splendidly 
balanced  spirit  of  our  hero,  committed  resolutely  and  radically  to 
the  cause  of  advancing  democracy,  yet  disciplined,  self-controlled, 
holding  firmly  to  the  good  of  the  past,  neither  held  back  by  fear 
and  excess  of  caution,  nor  driven  too  fast  by  sentiment  and  passion, 
but,  with  all  the  strength  of  our  souls  holding  ourselves,  and,  so 
far  as  we  can,  our  country,  in  the  path  of  the  just  whereon  the 
light  shines  ever  clearer  and  stronger. 

Thank  God  that  the  hero  who,  more  than  any  other,  incarnates 
the  ideals  of  America,  wears  not  only  the  crown  of  the  warrior, 
and  the  halo  of  the  statesman,  but  the  brighter  glory  of  the  just 
man,  who,  like  Tennyson's  hero,  "reverenced  his  conscience  as 
king."  God  help  us — Sons  of  the  Revolution  which  the  Living 
God  is  ever  pushing  forward — to  serve  the  cause  of  the  people 
in  this,  our  day,  in  the  strong,  steady,  well-poised  spirit  of  the 
first  American,  who,  in  a  time  of  crisis,  when  destiny  was  being 
shaped  for  a  nation  and  for  a  world, 
"Stood  serene,  and,  down  the  future,  saw  the  golden  beam  incline 

To  the  side  of  perfect  justice,  mastered  by  his  faith  divine! 

By  one  man's  plain  truth  to  manhood  and  to  God's  supreme  de- 
sign." 
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of  the  birth  of 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 


The  Memory  of  George  Washington 

Address  By 
Hon.  Hampton  L.  Carson. 

Mr.  President,  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New 
York:  I  bring  with  me  the  cordial  felicitations  of  your  brothers 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  the  close  ties  which 
have  always  bound  our  Societies  together  have  not  been  in  the 
slightest  degree  relaxed,  and  that  our  wishes  for  your  future  pros- 
perity are  none  the  less  sincere  today  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past. 

This  is  the  birthday  of  Washington.  It  would  be  idle  in  me  to 
attempt  to  add  another  to  the  many  well-considered  eulogies  of 
his  character,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  it,  but  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  part  which  he  played  in  the  formation  of  our 
national  government,  and,  as  a  necessary  precursor  to  that,  to 
the  relation  which  he  bore  to  the  national  idea,  and  in  doing  so,  I 
shall  rely  very  largely  upon  the  letters  which  he  wrote  himself. 

It  is  too  much  our  habit  to  read  about  Washington,  and  to 
accept  summaries  by  others  of  his  character  and  his  achievements, 
instead  of  turning  to  the  ten  volumes  of  his  correspondence  and 
turning  over  with  our  own  hands  those  inimitable  letters,  which, 
if  carefully  considered,  will  certainly  sustain  a  claim  on  his  part 
to  being  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  forcible  letter-writers  of  his 
day. 

He  approached  the  national  idea  by  two  routes.  First  by 
that  which  grew  naturally,  I  might  almost  say  inevitably,  out  of 
his  early  occupation  as  an  engineer  and  a  surveyor,  and  next  by 
that  which  grew  out  of  his  relations  to  the  government,  if  govern- 
ment it  could  be  called,  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  by  virtue  of  his 
position  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army. 

Now  let  me  take  the  first,  and  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible. 
In  order  to  give  the  proper  setting  to  his  letters,  I  am  obliged  to 
sketch  some  of  the  outlines  of  the  landscape.  At  the  very  time 
when  Franklin,  then  a  well-seasoned  man  of  forty-eight  years  of 
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age,  was  presenting  his  plan  in  1754  at  Albany  for  the  union  of 
the 'colonies,  Washington,  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  was  de- 
fending the  stockade  at  Great  Meadows.  It  was  the  third  time 
that  he  had  penetrated  the  wilderness.  The  first  time  he  went 
there  was  as  a  youth  of  sixteen,  as  agent  of  Lord  Fairfax,  a  simple 
surveyor  carrying  a  rod  and  chain.  The  second  time,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  he  went  as  messenger,  the  special  messenger  of 
Governor  Dinwiddie,  to  warn  back  the  intruding  soldiers  of  King 
Louis.  The  third  time  embraced  the  incident  at  Great  Meadows, 
which  I  have  referred  to,  and  the  fourth  time  was  when,  as  a 
Colonel  of  the  Virginia  Militia,  he  shared  the  dangers,  but  escaped 
the  shame  of  Braddock's  ill-fated  expedition.  On  each,  of  those 
occasions,  he  observed,  with  the  trained  eye  of  an  engineer  and 
with  the  unconscious  prescience  of  a  statesman,  the  physical 
features  of  the  country ;  not  in  any  narrow,  topographical  sense  of 
making  a  survey  of  a  limited  district,  but  with  an  eye  to  the  larger 
relations  of  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  and  hills  and  mountain 
ridges,  and  the  way  in  which  the  rivers  cut  their  passageways 
through  the  mountains,  thus  making  natural  highways  for  draw- 
ing together  distant  territories  and  outlying  posts.  Full  twenty 
years  prior  to  the  Revolution,  having  kept,  according  to  his 
custom,  a  journal,  he  made  a  thorough  report  to  the  colonial 
legislature  of  Virginia  of  all  the  obstructions  that  would  have  to 
be  removed  at  the  mouth  of  Mills  Creek,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cumberland,  on  the  route  down  to  Georgetown.  In  1770,  only  five 
years  before  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities,  he  sent  a  special 
report  to  the  Governor  of  Maryland  upon  what  has  been  since 
known  to  history  as  the  Connellsville  route,  describing  its  advan- 
tages over  those  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  planning,  in  turn,  a 
scrips  of  experimental  voyages,  so  to  speak, — of  explorations  up 
the  beds  of  these  rivers  to  their  sources.  He  even  went  so  far  as 
to  become  the  proposer  of  a  bill  in  the  legislature  of  Virginia  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac,  and  he 
had  the  matter  well  in  hand,  when  the  war  breaking  out,  and  his 
attention  being  diverted  to  purely  military  questions,  his  atten- 
tion and  his  energies  in  that  direction  were  suspended  for  a  period 
ef  nine  years.  No  sooner  however  had  the  treaty  of  peace  been 
declared  than  in  the  year  1784,  mounting  his  horse  even  before 
the  Indian  hostilities  had  ceased,  at  the  peril  of  his  life  he  entered 


many  unexplored  regions  of  the  wilderness.  He  traversed  the 
whole  of  what  was  then  an  almost  unbroken  country,  although 
with  the  earliest  stages  of  the  route  he  was  familiar,  up  the  valley 
of  the  Hudson — of  course  as  a  soldier  he  knew  it  from  West  Point 
down — and  then  Lake  George,  Lake  Champlain,  and  up  the  great 
Valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  then  explored  the  sources  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  then  followed  that  great  stream  which  drains  a 
territory  of  some  27,000  square  miles,  affecting  the  watersheds  of 
thirteen  counties  in  the  State  of  New  York,  thirty-three  counties 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  three  counties  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, and  then  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  Ohio,  and  the  Allegheny. 
He  returned  by  way  of  the  Potomac  and  down  the  Shenandoah  into 
the  great  Valley  of  Virginia,  and  back  to  his  home.  I  shall  quote 
from  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Chastellux,  because  I  want  to  give 
you  his  actual  language,  and  I  made  a  collection  of  these  letters 
sometime  ago,  and  had  them  typed. 

Washington  writes:  "I  could  not  help  taking  a  more  contem- 
plative and  extensive  view  of  the  vast  inland  navigation  of  the 
United  States,  and  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  immense  diffu- 
sion and  importance  of  it,  and  with  the  goodness  of  that  Provi- 
dence which  has  dealt  her  favors  to  us  with  so  profuse  a  hand. 
Would  to  God  we  may  have  wisdom  enough  to  improve  them!  I 
shall  not  rest  contented  till  I  have  explored  the  western  country, 
and  traversed  those  lines,  or  great  part  of  them,  which  have  given 
bounds  to  a  new  empire." 

Then  he  extended  his  vision  to  far-distant  Detroit.  He  de- 
termined its  exact  distance  from  the  various  points  upon  what  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  Eastern  seaboard.  With  a  military 
eye,  and  with  a  sagacity  born  of  his  military  education,  he  per- 
ceived the  dangers  of  the  situation.  The  flanks,  as  well  as  the  rear 
of  the  then  United  Colonies,  were  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy. 
Great  Britain  had  a  line  of  fortified  posts  extending  from  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  as 
far  west  as  Detroit.  France  held  the  vast  territory  of  Louisiana, 
hemming  us  in  completely  on  the  west.  Spain  held  in  her  grasp 
the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Floridian  peninsula.  He 
observed  that  the  settlers  that  had  gone  into  the  territories  of  the 
ten  new  States,  which  Congress  had  provided  for  under  the  cele- 
brated Ordinance  of  1787  for  the  government  of  the  Northwest 
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Territory,  were  standing  with  their  eyes  turned  westward.     He 
said-     "They  perceived   the  ease  with  which  they  could  glide 
down   th«'  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  without  any 
thought    of  the   dangers   or   the   difficulties   of   the   return   voy- 
age "     They   stood  upon   "a  pivot,"   and   to   use  his   own   ex- 
pressive   words,    "The    touch    of    a    feather    would    turn    them 
any    way."      I    cannot    go     into     the     details     of     his     extra- 
ordinary letters  written  at  this  period  to  Governor  Benjamin 
Harrison  of  Virginia,  to  Thomas  Jefferson  and  to  James  Madi- 
son, but  I  will  summarize  them  for  you  in  a  very  few  words. 
Washington  said  substantially:     We  must  secure  those  people. 
We  must  not  permit  them  to  form  the  habit  of  gazing  towards  the 
West.    They  belong  to  the  East,  and  we  must  in  the  interests  of 
our  own  common  welfare  solidify  the  interests  of  the  East  and 
the  West.    We  must  accustom  them  to  the  habit  of  sending  to 
us  for  supplies  through  our  own  territory.     We  must  return  to 
them  the  implements  of  husbandry  and  civilization  from  ourselves. 
We  must  develop  a  system  of  internal  improvements.    We  must 
improve  our  highways.    And  therefore  it  was  that,  in  pursuance 
of  that  policy,  he  introduced  a  bill  into  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  a  company  to  improve  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Potomac.    In  order  to  avoid  the  natural  jealousies 
which  would  break  out,  and  which  were  rank  indeed,  he  included 
the  River  James.    The  plan  was  well  launched  when  it  met  with 
antagonism  from  the  merchants  of  Baltimore,  who  could  only  see 
fcheir  own  local  interests.    He  then  applied  to  the  State  of  Mary- 
land to  aid  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  for 
joint   action    on   the   part   of   Maryland   to    sustain    the    hands 
of  Virginia  in  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac 
River.     The  commissioners  met  at  Alexandria  on  behalf  of  the 
two  States,  and  were  invited  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  there,  at  his 
own  house,  Washington  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  compact 
gned  between  the  commissioners  of  the  two  States.    Maryland 
then  went  further,  and  determined  to  invite  her  sister  States  to 
the  immediate  North,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.    Virginia  went 
further,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Madison,  stimulated  by  the 
powerful  influence  of  Washington,  invited  all  the  other  States  to- 
come  together  in  a  conference  looking  to  a  discussion  of  their 
mutual  trade  relations.    In  other  words,  this  was  the  first  time 
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that  the  internal  commerce  of  the  States,  which  had  now  grown 
to  large  proportions,  raised  a  national  question  which  was  care- 
fully considered.  The  convention  met  at  Annapolis;  only  five 
States  were  present,  John  Dickinson  of  Delaware  in  the  chair,  and 
Alexander  Hamilton  of  New  York,  still  a  very  young  man,  wrote 
the  Address.  As  a  trade  convention  it  was  an  absolute  failure; 
but  it  was  the  day  star  of  that  convention  which  led  to  the  Federal 
Convention  of  1787,  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  now  described  one  route  by  which  Washington  ap- 
proached the  national  idea,  and  you  observe  that  it  grew  entirely 
out  of  his  occupations  as  an  engineer  and  a  surveyor  and  the  in- 
telligent use  that  he  made  of  his  opportunities  in  casting  his  eyes 
about  him  and  seeing  how  Providence  had  shaped  physically  the 
destinies  of  this  country. 

Let  us  now  observe  him  taking  another  route.  It  is  equally 
significant,  and  it  is  equally  productive  of  results.  Washington 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Continental  Armies,  occupied  a 
position  of  advantage  enjoyed  by  no  other  man,  and  which  could 
be  enjoyed  by  no  other  man,  because  he  was  the  focus  upon  which 
all  dissatisfaction  and  all  complaint  emanating  from  Congress, 
from  the  States, — or  the  Colonies,  if  you  please  so  to  call  them, 
because  this  was  prior  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, — 
centered  upon  him. 

He  had  not  been  one  month  in  possession  of  the  sword,  which, 
as  Continental  Commander,  he  drew  under  the  great  elm  at  Cam- 
bridge, before  he  recognized  the  necessity  for  a  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  shape  of  some  sort  of  a  judicial  establishment.  Con- 
flicts had  arisen  between  conflicting  claimants  in  the  matter  of 
nrizes,  when  Captain  Lee  and  Captain  Manly  and  Captain  Josiah 
Higgins  of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  united 
in  a  capture  at  sea,  and  could  not  fairly  agree  upon  terms  of  distri- 
bution with  regard  to  prize  money ;  they  brought  their  dispute  to 
the  Commander  of  the  Continental  Army  and  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  Naval  Secretary  and  of  an 
Admiralty  Judge. 

He  wrote  many  letters  to  the  members  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, notably  one  to  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  his  own  State,  and 
urged  him  to  recognize  the  position  that  he  was  simply  a  military 
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man;  that  he  knew  nothing  about  navigation  or  the  laws  of  war 
or  questions  of  prize  or  capture;  that  his  personal  influence  was 
being  strained  to  the  uttermost  in  the  attempt  to  allay  these 
jealousies  between  the  different  States,  and  that  it  was  incumbent 
upon  Congress  to  establish  some  sort  of  tribunal,  which  being  in- 
dependent of  local  or  provincial  influences,  could  render  a  judg- 
ment acceptable  to  the  contesting  parties. 

Now  I  emphasize  this  because  it  is  in  the  letter,  which  Wash- 
ington wrote  to  Richard  Henry  Lee,  that  you  have  the  original 
germ  of  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  under  the 
Constitution  as  it  stands  today.  The  result  of  his  labors  was  the 
appointment  of  that  celebrated  committee  called  the  Committee  of 
Appeals  in  Cases  of  Prize  and  Capture,  and  so  much  impressed 
did  I  become  many  years  ago  with  the  importance  of  this  line  of 
work  that  I  got  the  permission  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  then  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  to  permit  me  to  make  an  exam- 
ination of  the  papers  in  the  possession  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  vaults  at  the  Capitol  of  Wash- 
ington, containing  the  original  papers  and  depositions  in  suits 
passed  upon  by  that  Committee  on  Prize  and  Capture,  and  the 
cases  of  appeals  arising  out  of  the  actions  of  the  navy  and  the 
privateers  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  among  those  papers 
that  the  case  of  the  sloop  "Active,"  is  to  be  found,  which  is  the 
very  best  instance  of  the  evolution  of  national  authority  that 
exists. 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  here  is  that  it  was  George 
Washington,  and  George  Washington  alone,  upon  whom  the  pres- 
sure first  fell,  and  whose  sagacity  suggested  a  line  of  relief  which 
has  been  crystallized  into  the  fundamental  law  of  this  country ! 

So  much  on  the  judicial  side.  He  had  to  contend  with  the 
various  tempers  of  various  governors  in  thirteen  jealous  and  far- 
from-harmonious  States.  He  had  to  break  his  way  through  a 
rank  growth  of  prejudice,  of  illiberality,  and  of  conflict  of  interest. 
He  had  to  deal  with  poverty  and  famine  and  want  in  the  army. 
He  had  to  face  the  black  treason  of  Arnold  and  that  of  the  Conway 
Cabal.  He  had  to  bear  the  unrighteous  and  unjust  criticisms  of 
members  of  Congress  and  provincial  governors,  and,  without  com- 
plaining, he  maintained  himself  with  a  dignity  that  was  sublime 
and  with  the  courage  of  a  regnant  soul.    It  is  his  directness  and 


his  persistency  that  impress  us ;  a  few  simple  deeds  with  digni- 
fied silence  as  a  background.  He  never  stooped;  he  never 
swerved.  He  never  plotted ;  he  never  made  himself  the  instrument 
of  faction  or  of  passion,  but  was  nobly  self-contained  and  self- 
assured.  "Well,  when  the  war  was  over,  it  was  perceived  that  the 
powers  exercised  by  the  Continental  Congress  were  entirely  un- 
suitable to  times  of  peace,  and  that  they  had  been  largely  war 
powers,  and  very  inadequate  at  that.  Talk  about  government! 
The  Continental  Congress  had  no  Executive.  A  Committee  of  its 
members,  some  nine  in  number,  acted  with  what  they  called  execu- 
tive authority,  but  it  was  so  sub-divided  and  split  up  and  subject 
to  all  sorts  of  caprices  and  personal  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
be  entirely  inadequate.  It  had  no  Judiciary.  They  could  enter 
into  foreign  alliances,  but  every  State  might  break  them  with 
impunity.  They  could  call  on  States  for  soldiers,  and  call  them 
Continentals,  but  they  had  no  power  to  raise  a  dollar  by  any  tax 
or  levy,  to  keep  a  blue  and  buff  uniform  on  the  backs  or  a  musket 
in  the  hands  of  those  gallant  soldiers  who  stood  on  the  frozen  hills 
of  Valley  Forge.  Every  resolution,  however  necessary,  was  ex- 
posed to  the  fatal  delay  of  debate  in  nine  separate  State  legisla- 
tures, and  the  nine  had  to  concur  before  an  Act  of  Congress  could 
become  operative.  No  crimes  could  be  punished;  or  no  treason 
could  be  expiated,  no  forfeitures  could  be  declared,  no  offices 
could  be  vacated,  except  in  State  Courts,  and  the  soldiers  and 
the  sailors  who  had  fought  battles  held  barrels  full  of  dis- 
honored bills  of  the  Continental  Congress.  Our  foreign  debt 
amounted  to  forty- two  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  eight 
millions  were  due  to  Holland  and  France,  our  generous  allies 
at  the  time  of  the  struggle,  and  there  was  no  power 
anywhere  to  redeem  the  national  honor.  The  army,  mutinous 
and  sullen,  broke  out  in  mutterings  or  forcible  resistance; 
trade  languished ;  commerce  was  dead.  The  navy  which  un- 
der Paul  Jones  had  virtually  swept  the  seas  now  cowered  before 
the  bold  attacks  of  the  corsairs  of  Algiers.  Rebellion  reared  its 
horrid  crest  in  Massachusetts  in  the  form  of  Shay's  Rebellion, 
and  the  Continental  Congress  which  had  declared  the  independ- 
ence of  the  colonies,  and  which  had  defied  the  King,  Lords  and 
Commons,  fled  from  Philadelphia  to  Princeton,  because  insulted 
by  a  squad  of  mutineers,  headed  by  a  sergeant.    Everywhere  were 
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bankruptcy,  civil  discord,  dishonor,  despair,  and  civil  paralysis,  but 
God  stood  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch  above  his  own.  The 
effect  of  these  lessons  in  the  hard  school  of  adversity  upon  the 
mind  and  character  of  Washington  was  very  noticeable,  and  yet 
it  seems  to  me  that  many  historians  have  entirely  neglected  the 
importance  of  this  phase  of  his  career.  Not  Jefferson,  not  John 
Adams,  not  Benjamin  Franklin,  not  John  Jay,  not  James  Wilson, 
not  John  Rutledge,  none  of  the  statesmen,  whose  names  we  utter 
with  loving  remembrance,  ever  rose  to  the  height  or  breadth  of 
Washington 's  conception.  He  became  an  agitator  for  union.  On 
him  dawned  a  conception  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  old  Confedera- 
tion, and  he  poured  out  his  letters  to  the  influential  men  of  the 
country,  to  which  I  will  now  call  your  attention. 

On  March  4,  1783,— and  this  was  before  even  the  treaty  of 
peace  had  been  definitely  declared,  although  the  fighting  was  all 
over  because  Torktown  had  fallen  in  September  of  1781 — he 
wrote  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  I  want  you,  gentlemen,  to  follow 
these  letters,  and  I  will  challenge  any  comparison  with  the  lan- 
guage of  any  statesman  of  the  day,  for  a  clearer,  a  stronger,  or  a 
more  luminous  statement  of  sagacious  statesmanship  than  in  these 
unstudied  letters  of  Washington. 

"It  is  clearly  my  opinion  that  unless  Congress  have  powers 
competent  to  all  general  purposes  the  distresses  we  have  en- 
countered, the  expense  we  have  incurred  and  the  blood  we  have 
spilt  will  avail  us  nothing.  My  wish  to  see  the  union  of  these 
States  established  upon  liberal  and  permanent  principles  and  in- 
clination to  contribute  my  mite  in  pointing  out  the  defects  of  the 
present  Constituion,  are  equally  great.  All  my  private  letters 
have  teemed  with  these  sentiments,  and  whenever  this  topic  has 
been  the  subject  of  conversation  I  have  endeavored  to  diffuse  and 
enforce  them."  Then  came  his  celebrated  circular  letter  to  the 
Governors  of  the  States,  and  I  observe  by  ■nicking  up  this  evening's 
paper  that  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  the  present  Governor  of 
Maryland,  I  mean,  Goldsboro,  who  was  the  orator  at  noon  today 
in  Philadelphia  on  University  Day,  when  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania celebrates  this  great  occasion,  refers  in  express  terms 
to  tli is  circular  letter  to  all  the  Governors,  in  which  Washington 
puts  forward  four  prominent  topics  for  discussion.  First,  he  de- 
sires to  zoo  an  indissoluble  union  of  the  States.    Second,  he  wants 
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that  union  protected  by  a  proper  judicial  authority.  Now  mark 
the  stress  upon  that;  for  a  second  time,  he  relies  upon  the  Judi~ 
ciary  as  an  arm  of  this  government.  Third,  the  importance  of  the 
adoption  of  a  proper  peace  establishment,  and  a  friendly  disposi- 
tion among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  fourthly  he  urges 
mutual  concessions  and  forgetfulness  of  local  prejudices  and 
politics,  and  then  he  appealed  powerfully  to  the  army  and  the 
navy  to  sustain  the  peace,  the  honor,  and  the  justice  of  the  country. 
Then  to  Benjamin  Harrison,  the  Governor  of  his  own  State, 
he  wrote  as  follows:  "The  disinclination  of  the  individual 
States" — now  recollect  this  is  four  years  before  the  Federal  Con- 
vention— ' '  the  disinclination  of  the  individual  States  to  yield  com- 
petent powers  to  Congress  for  the  Federal  Government,  their  un- 
reasonable jealousy  of  that  body  and  of  one  another,  and  the  dis- 
position which  seems  to  pervade  each  of  being  all-wise  and  all- 
powerful  within  itself,  will,  if  there  is  not  a  change  in  the  system, 
be  our  downfall  as  a  nation.  This  is  as  clear  to  me  as  the  A,  B,  C." 
I  see  something  to  be  emphasized,  the  word  downfall.  "This  is  as 
clear  to  me  as  the  A,  B,  C,  and  I  think  we  have  opposed  Great 
Britain,  and  have  arrived  at  the  present  state  of  peace  and  inde- 
pendency, to  very  little  purpose,  if  we  cannot  conquer  our  own 
prejudices."  There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism  on  the  part 
of  foreign  nations,  rather  taunting  us  with  the  fact  that  we  were 
not  sufficiently  united  and  that  our  declaration  about  united  colonies 
or  "these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right,  ought  to  be  free  and 
independent  States"  was  entirely  misleading  and  self-deceptive, 
because  of  the  lack  of  union  and  harmony  prevailing  among  the  old 
thirteen.  Washington's  soul  rose  in  wrath  over  that  attack  from 
abroad.  He  said,  "I  see  no  harm  whatever  to  come  from  a  cen- 
tralization of  greater  power  in  the  national  government,  but  I  do 
see  innumerable  evils  which  will  come."  Now  listen  to  his  de- 
scription of  the  government,  and  tell  me  whether  Webster,  in  his 
grandest  constitutional  arguments  ever  matched  in  conciseness,  in 
clearness,  or  in  strength,  this  single  sentence  of  Washington  in 
describing  the  weakness  of  the  old  thirteen  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion. He  called  it  "a  half-starved,  limping  government,  moving 
upon  crutches,  and  tottering  at  every  step." 

To  George  Clinton,  then  Governor  of  this  great  State,  he  wrote 
on  the  25th  of  November  in  1784,  "Internal  dissensions  and  jar- 
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ring  with  our  neighbors  are  not  only  productive  of  mischievous 
consequences  as  it  respects  ourselves,  but  have  a  tendency  to 
lessen  our  national  character  and  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
European  powers.  If  anything  can,  this  will  expose  us  to  their 
intriguing  politics  and  may  shake  the  Union." 

To  James  McHenry,  who  was  his  military  secretary:  "I  have 
ever  been  a  friend  to  adequate  powers  of  Congress,  without  which 
it  is  evident  to  me  we  never  shall  establish  a  national  character,  or 
be  considered  as  on  a  respectable  footing  by  the  powers  of  Europe. 
The  argument  that  some  States  will  be  more  benefited  than  others 
by  a  commercial  regulation  will  apply  to  every  matter  of  general 
utility."  And  now  listen  to  this :  "We  are  either  a  united  people 
under  one  head,  for  Federal  purposes,  or  we  are  thirteen  inde- 
pendent sovereignties  eternally  counteracting  each  other.  I  con- 
fess to  you,  my  dear  friend,  candidly,  that  I  can  forsee  no  evil 
greater  than  disunion;  than  those  unreasonable  jealousies  which 
are  continually  poisoning  our  minds,  and  filling  them  with  imagin- 
ary evils  to  the  prevention  of  real  ones. ' ' 

In  the  same  strain  he  wrote  to  William  Grayson  of  Virginia. 
To  James  Warren  of  Massachusetts  he  wrote;  "In  a  word,  the 
confederation  appears  to  me  to  be  little  more  than  a  shadow  with- 
out the  substance,  and  Congress  a  nugatory  body,  their  ordinances 
being  little  attended  to.  To  me  it  is  a  solecism  in  politics."  Is 
this  not  worthy  of  Hamilton  or  of  Madison?  "To  me  it  is  a  sole- 
cism in  politics.  Indeed  it  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  things 
in  nature,  that  we  should  confederate  as  a  nation,  and  yet  be  afraid 
to  give  the  rulers  of  that  nation  sufficient  powers  to  order  and 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  same.  The  necessity  of  a  controlling 
power  is  obvious,  and  why  it  should  be  withheld  is  beyond  my 
comprehension. ' ' 

To  James  Madison  of  the  30th  of  November,  1785,  he  wrote, 
"We  are  either  an  united  people  or  we  are  not  so.  If  the  former, 
let  us  act  in  all  matters  of  general  concern  as  a  nation  which  has  a 
national  character  to  support;  if  we  are  not,  let  us  no  longer  act  a 
farce  by  pretending  it." 

To  John  Jay,  whom  he  afterwards  made  his  Chief-Justice,  he 
wrote,  in  August,  1786,  "I  do  not  conceive  that  we  can  exist  long 
as  a  nation  without  having  lodged  somewhere  a  power  which  will 
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pervade  the  whole  Union,  in  as  energetic  a  manner  as  the  authority 
of  the  State  Governments  extends  over  the  several  States." 

Then  Light-Horse  Harry  Lee  appealed  to  him  to  try  to  exer^ 
cise  his  influence  up  in  Massachusetts  to  quell  the  Shay's  Rebellion, 
and  Washington  writes,  "You  talk,  my  good  Sir,  of  employing  in- 
fluence to  appease  the  present  tumults  in  Massachusetts.  I  know 
not  where  that  influence  is  to  be  found,  or,  if  attainable,  that  it 
would  be  a  proper  remedy  for  the  disorders."  Now  here  is  a 
flashlight  on  the  subject:  "Influence  is  not  government.  Let  us 
have  a  government  by  which  our  lives,  our  liberties  and  our  prop- 
erties will  be  secured,  or  let  us  know  the  worst  at  once.." 

"Influence  is  not  government";  Let  me  add:  mob  rule  is  not 
government.  William  Penn,  in  his  philosophic  introduction  to  the 
"Framework  of  the  Government  of  Pennsylvania,"  with  extra- 
ordinary insight,  considering  that  he  was  writing  away  back  in 
1682,  and  was  only  a  lad  of  thirty-two,  said,  "Any  government  is 
free  to  the  people  under  it,  no  matter  what  its  form,  where  the 
laws  rule  and  the  people  are  a  party  to  those  laws  and  more  or  less 
than  this  is  tyranny,  oligarchy  or  confusion." 

Washington  had  great  practical  sagacity, — I  do  not  know 
whether  he  ever  saw  the  lines  of  Penn,  and  I  doubt  whether  he  did, 
but  his  sagacious,  practical  brain  seized  upon  the  philosophy  of 
Penn's  great  sentences,  when  he  said,  "Let  us  have  a  government 
which  will  secure  our  lives,  our  liberties  and  our  properties." 

Then,  writing  to  Lafayette  on  the  10th  of  May,  1786,  just  before 
the  Annapolis  Convention  to  which  I  have  referred,  he  says,  "How- 
ever unimportant,"- — and  observe  the  sublimity  of  this  propTTecy, 
"however  unimportant  America  may  be  considered  at  present, 
and  however  Britain  may  affect  to  despise  her  trade,  there  will 
assuredly  come  a  day  when  this  country  will  some  weight  in  the 
scale  of  empires." 

The  Federal  Convention  grew  out  of  the  Annapolis  Conven- 
tion. The  States  responded  with  the  exception  of  Rhode  Island 
to  the  call,  and  they  met  in  that  doubly  sanctified  hall,  upon  that 
spot  which  is  the  Mecca  of  America,  the  doubly  sanctified  hall  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  for  in  that  same  chamber  where 
the  Declaration  was  signed,  the  Constitution  was  framed,  and 
Washington  was  its  presiding  genius.  He  was  no  debater.  You 
do  not  find  a  trace  of  his  influence  so  far  as  recorded  expressions 
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of  opinion  in  debate  are  concerned,  but  before  there  was  a  quorum, 
while  the  members  were  coming  in  somewhat  tardily,  dropping 
into  Philadelphia  one  by  one,  Gouverneur  Morris  of  this  State,  and 
afterwards  of  my  own  State,  said  that  Washington,  standing,  self- 
collected  in  the  midst  of  a  little  group  of  men  who  had  been 
through  the  Revolution  with  him,  on  the  State  House  pavement, 
and  with  a  solemnity  in  his  face  which  he  had  never  seen  there 
before,  and  with  eyes  which  appeared  to  pierce  futurity,  declared, 
"It  is  too  probable  that  no  plan  we  propose  will  be  adopted. 
Perhaps  another  dreadful  conflict  is  to  be  sustained.  If,  to  please 
the  people,-  we  offer  what  we  ourselves  disapprove,  how  can  we 
afterwards  defend  our  work!  Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which 
the  wise  and  the  honest  can  repair.  The  event  is  in  the  hands  of 
God." 

And  then  when  the  great  work  was  over,  in  transmitting  the 
finished  instrument  to  the  different  States  for  their  ratification, 
Washingon  penned  these  words,  and  they  are  the  words  which 
are  immediately  above  his  signature  to  the  letter  accompanying 
the  Constitution,  which  went  out  as  a  broadside:  "In  all  our 
deliberations  of  this  subject,  we  kept  steadily  in  our  view  that 
which  appears  to  us  the  greatest  interest  of  every  true  American, 
the  consolidation  of  our  union,  in  which  is  involved  our  prosperity, 
felicity,  safety  and  perhaps  our  national  existence." 

On  these  occasions  and  on  these  particular  instances  and  let- 
ters, I  rest  the  proof.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
in  large  part  the  product  of  that  labor.  I  do  not  intend  to  attempt 
to  explain  it.  It  is  unnecessary,  but  the  cardinal  features  were 
these.  There  was  a  distribution  of  power  and  a  partition  of  au- 
thority between  three  great  co-ordinate  departments,  the  legisla- 
tive, the  executive  and  the  judicial.  The  powers  that  were  granted 
to  the  legislature  or  the  lawmaking  power  were  stated  in  distinct 
terms.  The  duties  which  the  President  was  to  perform  in  execut- 
ing the  will  of  the  legislature  under  those  grants  of  power  were 
also  clearly  stated,  and  then  came  the  sublimest  feature, — the 
unique  feature  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  which 
had  existed  in  no  other  form  of  government  before,— the  creation 
of  an  independent  department  of  the  government,  without  in- 
fluence over  patronage,  without  power  over  the  purse  or  the  army 
or  the  navy,  clad  simply  with  the  moral  authority  of  being  the  final 
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arbiter  of  the  law,  to  state  to  a  President  or  to  Congress  when 
either  attempted  to  pass  the  sacred  line  which  the  people,  in 
ordaining  that  Constitution,  had  drawn  for  the  proper  restric- 
tion of  power,  so  that  the  people's  liberties  might  be  safe;  that 
the  Judges,  pointing  to  the  Constitution,  shall  say,  ''Thus  far 
shalt  thou  go.  Here  is  the  limit  of  your  power.  Cross  it  you 
cannot." 

Was  there  ever  in  the  six  thousand  years  of  recorded  human 
history,  whether  Pagan  or  Christian,  a  court  ever  invested  with 
such  authority?  It  has  voiced  the  harmony  of  the  Union,  stilling 
all  differences  between  conflicting  sovereignties,  without  the  spill- 
ing of  a  single  drop  of  blood';  the  harmony  of  the  Union.  And  yet 
it  is  proposed,  in  this  day  of  antlered  vandalism,  to  lay  hands  upon 
that  tribunal,  and  because  someone  may  say  its  judgments  are 
disputable,  that  the  Judges,  who  did  not  make  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress, who  are  not  responsible  for  their  deficiencies,  who  did  not 
write  the  Constitution,  and  who  are  not  responsible  for  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  couched,  or  the  provisions  by  which  it  tardily 
creeps  behind  the  progressive  sentiment  of  the  age,  that  the 
Judges,  who  are  innocent  of  any  juggling  with  the  language  of  the 
law,  whose  duty  it  is,  upon  their  oaths,  to  sustain  that  Constitu- 
tion, shall  be  dragged  from  their  seats,  and  that  the  right  to  pass 
judgment  upon  a  Court  shall  be  given  to  men  who  know  not  what 
law  is,  so  that  mass  meetings  shall  decree  for  all  men  what  the  law 
shall  be. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution,  you  whose  sires  were  the  companions 
of  Washington  upon  Dorchester  Heights,  or  upon  the  sands  of 
Long  Island,  or  on  the  hills  of  West  Point,  or  the  lowlands  of  New 
Jersey,  or  who  were  with  him  at  Brandywine,  and  kept  vigil  upon 
the  bleeding  >snows  of  Valley  Forge,  who  watched  at  the  bivouac 
at  Monmouth,  or  in  the  trenches  at  Yorktown, — do  you  not  feel, 
in  this  hour  of  solemn  commemoration,  that  a  great  Spirit  is  above 
us?  asking  that  we  of  this  generation, — not  declaring  that  the 
work  of  the  fathers  is  absolutely  perfect,  or  that  there  can  be  no 
change  or  no  progress, — and  I  am  one  of  the  last  to  maintain  that 
existing  things  are  entirely  as  they  should  be,  but  I  speak  in  the 
spirit  in  which  Washington  would  have  urged  his  case,  not  for 
violence,  not  for  extraordinary  remedies,  but  for  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion and  a  rational,  orderly  progress,  with  our  inextinguishable 
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stars  stitched  into  a  field  of  blue,  and  stripes  of  white  dipped  in 
heroes'  blood,  above  us,  that  we  shall  feel  that  the  true  way  in 
which  to  solve  the  great  problems  of  the  present,  to  discharge  the 
duties  which  we  owe  to  our  posterity  of  handing  down  the  in- 
stitutions of  our  fathers  to  our  children  and  our  children's 
children,  shall  not  be  in  a  spirit  of  irreverence  or  sacrilege  to  tear 
or  to  destroy  or  to  malign  or  to  abuse,  but  that  we  shall  take  to 
heart  the  two  great  principles  of  Washington,  his  readiness  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  the  public  good,  and  his  farewell  message  to 
his  people:  As  to  foreign  nations,  we  shall  not  intrigue  in 
foreign  politics,  but  understand,  we  will  not  permit  you  to  intrigue 
in  ours.  Hands  off,  stand  back,  this  continent  belongs  to 
America. 

And  as  to  the  public  performance  of  duty  here,  let  us  remember 
the  imperishable  example  which  he  set,  that  two  terms  in  the 
Presidency  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  any  mortal 
man!    Then  can  we  exclaim,  with  the  poet, 

' '  Thy  sun  has  risen, 

And  shall  not  set  upon  thy  day  divine, 

Ages  on  unborn  ages  yet, 

America,  are  thine." 
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Patriotism. 

Address  By 
Franklin  S.  Edmonds,  Esq. 

Mr.  President  and  Sons  of  the  Revolution :  About  a  dozen 
years  ago  I  attended  a  dinner  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation at  Boston.  There  had  been  a  three  days'  session  of  the 
men  who  are  the  recorders  of  fame.  There  were  the  writers  of 
history,  led  bv  Rhodes  and  Schouler  and  by  the  dean  of  the  his- 
torical  craft  in  this  country,  Andrew  D.  White,  and  there  were  the 
professors  of  history,  who  are  training  those  that  will  go  forth  to 
express  the  final  notions  of  one's  time.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
banquet,  the  toastmaster  called  upon  a  venerable  figure,  Colonel 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  who,  in  a  few  sentences,  expressed 
what  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  real  sentiment  of  the  meeting.  Said 
he,  "I  have  been  wondering  while  I  have  listened 'here  whether  I  am 
in  America."  This  was  the  period  of  1900,  when  there  was  much 
talk  of  empire  and  expansion,  colonial  trade  and  government  de- 
pendencies, and  said  he,  "As  I  have  been  listening  to  these  themes, 
I  have  asked  myself  would  the  young  men  of  my  day,  if  they  had 
gathered  together  to  talk  over  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  have  con- 
sidered these  themes,  or  would  they  rather  have  said  something 
about  liberty  and  independence  and  freedom  and  union  and  the 
ideals  which  are  essential  in  American  life."  And  said  he,  "Be- 
fore this  great  convention  adjourns  and  before  these  Americans 
go  home  to  teach  history  to  their  contemporaries,  let  us  take  just 
a  moment  or  two  for  considering  these  essential  American  ideals. '; 

It  is  in  somewhat  the  same  sense,  that  I  approach  the  theme 
that  has  been  assigned  to  me  tonight.  The  American  character  is 
intensely  patriotic ;  we  know  it,  we  admit  it,  it  is  conceded ;  but 
there  are  one  or  two  phases  of  our  patriotism  to  which,  maybe, 
attention  in  a  gathering  like  this  might  well  be  directed. 

Is  it  not  true  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  toward  examin- 
ing too  closely  and  too  minutely  into  the  elements  that  detract 
from  a  noble  character,  rather  than  laying  stress  upon  those  ele- 
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ments  that  make  Tor  true  greatness?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  his- 
torical writers,  led  in  large  measure  by  the  example  of  those  who 
have  gone  abroad  and  studied  at  Oxford  under  Freeman  and  in 
the  German  schools,  have  come  to  so  revere  mere  facts  that  a  man 
who  can  discover  a  new  fact  about  a  great  man  is  esteemed  an  his- 
torian, even  though  he  may  not  see  his  greatness  in  its  true  per- 
spective? For  my  part,  I  have  come  to  shudder  at  the  list  of 
biographies  which  bear  the  title,  "The  True  George  Washington" 
or  "The  True  Benjamin  Franklin"  or  "The  True  Story  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,"  for  too  often  it  means  that  someone  engaged 
in  the  excavation  of  manuscripts  has  come  across  a  new  fact,  and 
because  it  was  new  to  him,  has  regarded  it  as  the  typical  fact.  Now 
it  is  the  business  of  historians  to  tell  the  truth.  "Paint  me  as  I 
am,"  said  Oliver  Cromwell,  "wart  and  all."  It  is  the  business 
of  the  historian  to  see  that  the  facts  shall  be  truly  presented,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  if  only  the  wart  is  presented,  there  is  much  that 
is  left  out  of  the  picture  of  the  man. 

We  live  at  a  time  when  much  of  our  education  comes  from  the 
the  newspapers,  and  among  those  who  write  for  the  press  there  is 
always  the  strenuous  search  after  something  new.  I  read  this 
afternoon  in  four  newspapers  an  account  of  Washington.  One 
gave  the  size  of  his  boots,  thirteen.  Another  spoke  of  his  appetite, 
which  was  said  to  be  very  great.  Another  remarked  that  he  was 
never  in  a  temper  save  when  a  meal  was  late,  and  it  is  from  such 
ill-considered  facts  as  these  that  a  picture,  of  the  man  is  to  be 
given  to  the  general  American  public.  It  is  not  fair.  It  is  not 
fair  to  our  own  history  and  our  own  traditions. 

Lord  Acton  once  finely  remarked,  "When  you  are  measuring 
men  on  the  scale  of  their  intellectual  capacity,  take  the  greatest 
achievement  of  each.  If  you  are  measuring  men  along  the  line 
of  their  morality,  then  take  the  lowest  level  of  each."  Too  often 
it  happens  that  the  second  part  of  the  proposition  is  remembered 
when  the  first  part  is  forgotten. 

So  tonight  I  make  a  plea  for  an  appreciative  patriotism,  for 
the  study  of  the  lives  of  our  American  statesmen  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  greatness  of  the  work  which  they  undertook  and 
not  the  trifles,  de  minimis,  as  it  is  called  at  the  bar  of  the  Court 
not  the  little  details,  which  may  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  mak- 
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ing  the  character  human,  but  nothing  whatever  in  appraising  its 
relative  standing  in  history. 

We  need  a  patriotism  today  which  shall  be  well-poised  and 
well-balanced.  If  you  have  ever  read  the  charming  book  of  Mrs. 
Trollope,  in  which  she  describes  the  domestic  manners  of  the 
American  citizens — the  mother  of  Anthony  Trollope  who  lived  in 
Cincinnati  in  the  thirties  for  a  year  or  two, — you  will  find  there  a 
chapter  in  which  she  describes  the  Americans'  opinion  of  them- 
selves, in  most  scathing  terms.  Wherever  she  went,  she  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  this  question,  "What  do  you  think  of  us, 
ourselves,  and  what  do  you  think  of  our  government;  our  great 
men,  our  venerated  ideals,  our  Constitution?"  Mrs.  Trollope,  as 
a  cultured  Englishwoman,  was  amazed  that  the  American  people 
should  have  such  a  desire  to  discuss  themselves.  As  she  well  said, 
they  needed  restraint, — not  such  restraint  perhaps,  as  characterer- 
ized  the  English  statesman,  Lord  Grenville,  who  was  well-known 
in  the  pre-Revolutionary  days,  to  whom  a  good  lady  once  re- 
marked, "My  good  Lord,  you  do  not  seem  fond  of  going  to  church." 
He  said,  "Madam,  I  dote  on  it,  but  I  restrain  myself."  So  it  is 
with  the  cultivated  Englishman.  He  has  practiced  restraint,  until 
it  is  perfect  but  even  admitting  the  excellence  of  the  English  quality 
of  restraint,  it  is  true  that  in  the  United  States,  prior  to  the  Civil 
War,  every  visitor  who  came  from  foreign  parts,  whether  it  was 
de  Tocqueville  or  Basil  Hall  or  Frederika  Bremer, — all  speak  of 
the  same  quality,  what  they  call  "the  bumptiousness"  of  the 
American;  his  lack  of  poise,  and  lack  of  balance  in  considering  his 
own  country.  After  the  Civil  War  we  commenced  to  take  an  en- 
tirely different  attitude.  The  strain  and  struggle  of  the  war  for 
the  union,  the  great  experience,  the  new  ideals  of  patriotism,  then 
asserted,  brought  forth  sobrer  and  more  earnest  qualities.  I 
think  today  we  live  in  a  generation  which  is  just  as  proud  of  the 
ideals  of  American  life  as  any  that  came  before,  but  I  think  that 
we  live  in  a  generation  which  finds  many  things  to  criticize  in  the 
administration  of  affairs,  and  the  spirit  of  criticism,  so  long  as  it 
leads  to  an  advance,  is  not  to  be  deprecated  or  depreciated  in 
American  life.  It  was  said  by  a  German  writer,  "I  never  con- 
ceived that  the  American  people  had  ideals  until  the  Civil  War, 
but  when  I  read  of  the  story  of  struggle  and  self-sacrifice,  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  the  people  who  could  do  such  things  had  in  them 
the  stuff  of  which  heroes  are  made." 
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Now  we  do  not  want  to  pass  from  one  side  of  the  balance  to  the 
oilier.  We  do  not  want  to  pass  from  the  period  of  over-praise  of 
American  institutions  to  the  period  of  over-criticism  of  American 
institutions. 

We  want  rather  to  strike  the  sane,  happy  medium,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  one  of  the  things  we  need  to  pray  for  today  is  for  a 
poise  and  balance  in  considering  the  affairs  of  American  life, 
which  will  save  men  from  violence  and  from  extravagance  of 
speech.  When  the  Constitutional  Convention  met  in  Philadelphia, 
when  they  took  up  for  consideration  the  question  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  large  States  to  the  small  States  and  how  they  should  be 
represented  in  Congress,  some  men  from  the  South  said  that  their 
minds  were  made  up ;  they  would  not  listen  to  argument,  and  then 
Benjamin  Franklin  arose,  and  his  remarks  upon  that  occasion 
are  preserved  in  the  Franklin  papers  as  one  of  the  few  of  his  ad- 
dresses afterwards  to  be  written  out.  Said  he,  "As  I  understand 
it,  we  came  here  as  American  citizens  to  consult,  not  to  contend. 
If  we  start  out  by  saying  that  our  minds  are  made  up,  it  means 
we  can  learn  nothing  from  our  associates.  From  such  a  point  of 
view,  I  beg  most  respectfully  to  dissent.  I  am  here  to  learn  and 
to  inform."  And  from  that  point  of  view  we  must  approach  the 
problems  of  American  life  today,  for  it  is  that  balance  which  in 
the  long  run  will  win  for  us  the  respect  of  other  nations,  and  in 
addition  will  conserve  our  own  institutions. 

We  must  realize  we  are  face  to  face  in  the  United  States  with 
a  problem,  that  in  the  City  of  New  York  is  felt  more  acutely  than 
anywhere  else,  and  that  is  the  problem  of  taking  diverse  racial 
elements  and  welding  them  into  the  common  mould  of  American 
eliaracter.  When  you  are  welcoming  immigrants  at  the  rate  of  a 
million  a  year,  it  should  not  be  surprising  that  new  ideas,  or  ideas 
which  are  asserted  as  new,  meet  with  a  passionate  response,  but 
we  must  also  recollect  as  the  years  go  on  these  foreign  elements 
which  are  being  welded  in  the3 caldron  of  American  life,  will 
eventually  produce  a  poise  and  a  balance  in  which  there  is  safety 
for  our  institutions. 

Our  patriotism  is  emphatically  to  be  recognized  as  a  patriotism 
which  is  willing  to  sacrifice.  I  love  the  fine  saying  of  Samuel 
Adams  in  the  opening  days  of  the  war  for  Independence,  when 
some   one  said  to  him,   "What  trouble,  what   distress   are  you 
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bringing  upon  your  neighbors  by  this  craze  for  independence?" 
And  he  replied,  "If  it  were  revealed  to  me  by  an  angel  from 
Heaven  that  in  the  struggle  for  liberty  nine  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  ten  thousand  would  perish,  I 
would  yet  say,  'Let  the  struggle  go  on.  It  is  better  that  nine 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  ten  thousand 
should  perish,  so  that  one  man  may  survive  as  a  free  man,  free  to 
perpetuate  his  kind,  free  to  perpetuate  the  institutions  under 
which  freedom  is  counted  as  a  blessing."  That  was  the  spirit  of 
our  forefathers;  that  was  the  spirit  of  our  fathers  in  the  days  of 
the  60 's.  I  venture  to  believe  it  is  still  the  spirit  of  their  sons. 
Wherever  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  waving,  there  tonight  are 
assembled  Americans,  who  with  due  thought  are  taking  count  of 
the  problems  of  life,  who  are  endeavoring  by  one  way  or  another, 
to  fit  themselves,  so  that  under  the  guidance  of  Providence,  they 
may  be  worthy  of  what  the  fathers  have  won  for  them.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  patriotic  self-sacrifice,  the  sane  patriotism,  the  patriot- 
ism that  can  be  fair,  the  patriotism  that  shall  be  appreciative, — that 
is  all  involved  in  the  American  patriotism  which  is  even  yet  the 
strongest  influence  in  our  national  life. 
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What  if  the  British  Had  Won? 

Address  By 
Hon.  Frank  W.  Hackett. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : 

I  thank  you  for  that  applause,  although  it  is  obtained  under 
false  pretenses.  It  reminds  me  of  an  incident  which  I  believe 
was  located  in  Boston,  but  which,  because  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  I  shall  locate  in  Philadelphia. 
They  were  about  to  sit  down  at  the  family  meal,  when  a  telegram 
was  brought  in.  It  announced  the  death  of  an  old  aunt.  Silence 
was  broken  by  little  Emily  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  who  piped 
up:  "Papa,  must  we  cry  now,  or  wait  until  after  dinner?"  Per- 
haps you  see  the  application. 

I  have  said  that  I  had  come  over  here  somewhat  under  false 
pretenses ;  and  I  do  not  mind  taking  you  into  my  confidence,  and 
explaining  what  that  means.  Your  President,  with  that  mild,  un- 
obstrusive  severity  which  is  characteristic  of  him  handed  to  me, 
through  the  mail,  an  incomprehensible  toast,  and  ordered  me  to 
come  over  here  and  talk  about  it.  I  was  bound  to  come,  toast  or 
no  toast.  I  wrote  him  that  I  would  treat  it  in  my  own  way.  Be- 
fore I  get  through,  which  I  assure  you  at  this  hour  will  be  very 
quickly,  yon  will  observe  with  what  ingenuity  I  keep  away  from  it. 
As  my  friend  Mr.  Edmonds  has  just  intimated,  since  you  are 
familiar  with  it,  you  will  all  enjoy  the  illustration.  Several  men 
were  talking  about  their  various  churches,  and  one  fellow  said : 
"Well,  the  Presbyterian  is  the  one  I  stay  away  from." 

I  propose  to  treat  this  toast  in  a  good  deal  of  the  same  way. 
"What  if  the  British  had  won?':  Well,  supposing  they  had? 
I -n't  it  singular  how  the  human  mind  likes  to  revel  in  what  might 
be  called  the  reversible,  historical  connundrum?  For  instance, 
suppose  Adam  and  Eve  had  not  yielded  to  temptation,  what  would 
have  become  of  John  Calvin?     And  coming  lower  down  toward 
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the  present  time,  suppose  Lord  Bacon  had  not  really  written 
"Hamlet," — what  of  it!  Or,  let  me  come  still  nearer  home,  sup- 
pose my  friend  here  on  my  right  should  make  a  speech  without 
any  sparkle  in  it?    Well,  the  simple  answer  is:    It  is  impossible. 

Now,  I  cannot  say  that  with  regard  to  the  British.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  things  might  have  turned  out  otherwise  than  they 
did.  However,,  I  am  afraid  I  am  drifting  now  on  to  the  toast ;  and 
I  must  get  away  from  it. 

I  dare  say  there  may  be  a  gentleman  here  who  has  come  with 
the  expectation  of  being  enlightened  on  this  particular  topic.  He 
may  have  counted  on  hearing  a  long  and  learned  disquisition.  If 
there  be  such  an  individual  present  let  me  remind  him  of  what  hap- 
pened once  in  the  church  of  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin,  whom  some  of 
you  youngsters  may  remember,  at  least  by  tradition.  Dr.  Chapin 
was  most  eloquent.  He  filled  his  church  every  Sunday.  One  Sun- 
day morning,  the  congregation  noticed  a  preacher  whose  head 
hardly  got  above  the  pulpit  cushion.  This  little  man  offered  the 
prayer.  As  soon  as  he  got  through,  several  persons  tip-toed  out. 
He  waited  (let  me  say  I  am  going  to  give  a  chance,  in  a  minute,  for 
any  one  here  who  wants  to  withdraw) — he  waited,  and  then,  get- 
ting up,  said:  "Those  who  came  here  to  worship  E.  H.  Chapin 
will  now  have  an  opportunity  to  retire. "  After  a  pause,  he  added : 
"Those  who  came  here  to  worship  Almighty  God  will  join  in  sing- 
ing the  79th  hymn." 

Well,  as  I  was  saying, — suppose  the  British  had  won?  The 
answer  depends  somewhat  upon  the  time  to  which  the  question 
applies.  Had  the  end  come  soon  after  the  events  at  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill,  it  is  conceivable  that  we  might  have  gone  along  for 
a  while  under  British  government.  But  after  the  indomitable 
resistance  of  the  sturdy  patriots  of  the  Revolution,  after  their 
patient  endurnaoe  for  years,  after  the  sufferings  of  Valley  Forge, 
had  it  happened,  in  the  providence  of  G-od  that  the  British  armies 
succeeded,  is  there  any  man  here  who  imagines  that,  with  the  ideas 
and  the  resolves  which  had  become  embedded  in  the  hearts  of 
the  American  people,  we  would  have  long  continued  under  a  form 
of  government  that  required  us  to  submit  to  the  action  of  men 
across  the  water,  without  any  representation  on  our  part? 

I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  talent  of  the  gentleman 
who  conceived  this  toast.    I  do  not  know  who  he  is,  but  I  feel  con- 
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fident  it  wasn't  my  friend  Wetmore.  What  this  unknown  author 
was  driving  at  I  cannot  imagine.  By  the  way,  I  hope  all  of  you 
are  interested  in  the  process  of  elucidation  now  going  on.  I  have 
only  a  few  minutes  at  my  disposal.  Perhaps  I  have  been  just  a 
little  frivolous;  but  I  want  to  say  in  all  earnest  now  that  the 
object  of  this  Society,  a  common  purpose  which  unites  us,  is  some- 
thing more  than  meeting  in  this  social  way  and  enjoying  the  com- 
pany of  each  other.  I  would  have  it  that  every  man  here  present 
feels  it  to  be  his  duty  to  follow  as  far  as  he  can  the  example  set 
by  our  revolutionary  ancestors. 

The  times  are  such,  (and  reference  has  been  made  to  it  by  the 
other  speakers)  that  it  has  become  eminently  the  duty  of  every  man 
today  to  concern  himself  with  public  affairs.  Although  there  is 
much  on  the  political  horizon  that  causes  us  anxiety,  I  am  firmly 
of  the  belief  that  things  will  work  themselves  out  before  long 
in  a  way  that  shall  gratify  the  conservative  element  of  our  people. 
It  is  but  a  day  or  two  ago  that  I  came  across  certain  words  of 
Macaulay,  who  exclaimed,  "This  noble  country  is  likely  to  go  to 
ruin,  without  the  miserable  consolation  of  knowing  it  is  being 
ruined  by  great  men. ' '  Well,  my  friends,  those  words  were  uttered 
in  1831;  and  England  today,  although  undergoing  great  changes 
the  result  of  which  no  man  can  predict,  still  is  not  near  the  verge 
of  ruin. 

I  know,  and  many  of  you  well  know,  that  as,  men  get  along 
toward  the  decline  of  life  they  are  apt  to  harbor  fears  for  the 
future  of  the  body  politic.  But  if  you  will  allow  me  to  tell  you 
of  an  incident,  a  bit  personal  in  its  nature,  I  think  you  will  carry  it 
away  with  you,  some  of  you  at  least,  with  a  degree  of  comfort  and 
consolation.  When  I  was  a  little  boy,  not  more  than  eight  or  nine 
years  old  (not  an  extraordinary  boy  at  all,  but  just  like  all  other 
small  boys),  I  attached  undue  importance  to  what  a  grown-up 
man  would  say.  I  passed  some  of  my  time  in  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive libraries  in  this  country,  the  Athenseum,  at  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire.  One  day,  while  there,  I  listened  to  a  gentleman, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard,  'whose  father  was  an  Englishman,  and 
whose  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  patriot,  John  Langdon, 
This  man  had  a  great  admiration  for  English  institutions.  He  was 
talking  to  another  elderly  person  and  I  heard  him  say  that  this 
country  was  going  straight  to  the  Devil.     I  closed  my  book  and 
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started  for  home.  I  thought  that  this  was  information  which  my 
father  should  hear  at  once.  When  I  had  delivered  myself — my 
father,  with  paternal  kindness,  patted  me  on  the  head  and  re- 
marked: "My  boy,  I  have  heard  him  talk  that  way  for  thirty 
years." 

It  is  more  than  sixty  years  since  that  incident  occurred. 

I  recite  it  now  so  that  a  knowledge  of  it  may  furnish  encourage- 
ment to  those  of  us  here  who  feel  greatly  concerned  about  the 
present  condition  of  public  affairs.  This  darkness,  if  we  may  call 
it  such,  will  pass  away.  I  believe,  and  you  believe  in  the  wisdom  and 
good  sense  of  the  American  People.  Still,  let  us  not  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  at  this  hour  facing  problems  of  a  threaten- 
ing nature.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  all  intelligent  men  stand  by  each 
other,  to  the  end  that  the  true  principles  of  the  Constitution  shall 
continue  to  be  upheld.  I  ask  you — no  I  do  not  have  to  ask,  be- 
cause I  know  that  you  will  do  your  duty  without  asking — I  am 
proud  to  believe  that  every  Son  of  the  Revolution  will  apply  him- 
self to  a  study  of  the  public  questions  now  confronting  us,  and  do 
what  he  can  in  his  day  to  ensure  the  transmittal  unimpaired  to  his 
children  and  to  his  children's  children  of  the  blessings  of  Consti- 
tutional liberty. 
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The  Prize  Essays 


on 


The  Preamble  of  the  Declaration  of 

Independence,  its  Sources 

and  Value 


First  Prize  Essay 

By  James  B.  Gibson,  Buffallo  Central  High  School, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

When  we  seek  for  the  source  of  the  Preamble  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  we  must  retrospect  over  a  period  of  more  than  a 
century  and  a  quarter,  to  the  old  heroic  age  of  the  Republic.  We 
must  step,  from  the  proud  prosperity  of  the  twentieth  century, 
back  to  that  precarious  period  which  presaged  the  birth  of  a  new 
nation — back  to  the  troublesome  times  of  the  Revolution.  We 
must  be  stirred  by  the  very  spirit  of  the  Revolution — feel  the  fire 
of  its  orators — reverence  the  magnanimous  sagacity  of  its  great 
statesmen — follow  the  ragged  ranks  of  the  dauntless  little  Con- 
tinental Army  from  the  victorious  defeat  of  Bunker  Hill  to  the 
final  triumph  at  Yorktown — in  short,  we  must  create  again,  from 
the  lifeless  records  of  the  past,  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Then,  with  the  stirring  events  of  that  mighty  struggle 
marshaled  in  vivid  array  against  a  background  of  nearly  six  hun- 
dred years  of  English  History  representing  more  than  five  and 
one-half  centuries  of  gradual  growth  in  the  direction  of  justice 
and  equality  for  all  men — then  we  may  perhaps  hope  to  gain  some 
understanding  of  the  conditions,  the  forces,  the  events  and  the 
man  that  produced  the  Preamble  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. But  before  proceeding  to  examine  into  the  origin  of  the 
Preamble  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  let  us  first  determine 
just  what  constitutes  the  Preamble.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  introduction  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  embraces  the 
three  hundred  fifty-two  words  included  between  the  first  sentence 
beginning  with, — "When  in  the  course  of  human  events," — and 
the  sentence  ending  with  the  words,  "Let  facts  be  submitted  to  a 
candid  world."  Considered  historically,  with  a  view  to  the  effect, 
the  influence,  and  the  real  value  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, we  find,  that  the  most  fundamental  truths  and  principles, 
embodied  in  the  Declaration  are  expressed  in  this  introduction 
or  Preamble  and  nowhere  else.    Much  of  the  immediate  effect  and 
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the  subsequent  influence  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  can 
readily  be  traced  to  the  ringing  words  of  the  Preamble,  wherein 
lies  the  clearest  and  most  exalted  exposition  of  the  great  principles 
of  human  liberty,  of  good  government  and  of  true  justice  ever 

produced  by  man. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  contents  of  the  Preamble  reveals  that 
it  is  both  evolutionary  and  revolutionary  in  character.  By  this  we 
mean  that  some  of  its  principles  can  be  traced  backward  through 
English  history  and  are  the  logical  sequence  of  the  continuous 
progress  of  the  English  people  toward  a  government  which  would 
truly  represent  the  people  and  accord  justice  and  protection  to  all. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  doctrines  of  absolute  equality 
and  national  welfare  have  good  solid  ground  upon  which  to  base 
their  existence,  yet  when  the  Declaration  was  issued,  they  were 
not  generally  accepted  as  established  doctrines  and  so  were  in  this 
sense  revolutionary. 

The  statement  that,  "All  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  is  of  course  only  a  citation  of  a  gen- 
erally accepted  principle,  which  was  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
struggles  of  the  English  People  for  their  just  rights,  dating  from 
the  days  of  King  John  and  the  Magna  Charta. 

The  further  statement  that,  "To  secure  these  rights,  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed — that  whenever  any  form  of  govern- 
ment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends  it  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  alter  or  abolish  it  and  to  institute  new  government  *  *  *  ,"  is  a 
doctrine  likewise  based  upon  English  precedent,  namely,  the 
struggles  between  the  Stuart  Kings,  representing  tyrannical 
government  and  entrenched  privilege  as  opposed  to  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  their  English  subjects,  represented  by  Parliament. 
This  struggle,  which  grew  into  the  Great  Rebellion  and  culminated 
in  the  execution  of  King  Charles — the  creation  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  rise  of  Oliver  Cromwell — furnished  the  authority 
for  the  above  excerpt. 

However,  the  great  principle, ' '  That  all  men  are  created  equal, ' ' 
is  peculiarly  a  product  of  the  Revolutionary  times,  for,  while  it 
was  not  wholly  new  at  the  time  when  the  Declaration  was  written 
(since  both  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights  and  political  writings  of 
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the  period  contained  substantially  the  same  doctrine)  yet  it  had 
not,  up  to  that  time,  gained  any  very  general  recognition  outside 
the  ranks  of  limited  number  of  political  reform  propagandists  and 
so  can  be  classed  as  revolutionary. 

Up  to  this  stage  of  our  work  we  have  consulted  History  only 
for  the  general  sources  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  Pre- 
amble. Let  us  now  look  into  the  causes  and  events  which  were 
directly  instrumental  in  bringing  forth  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Up  to  the  year  seventeen  hundred  sixty-five,  affairs  in 
the  Colonies  had  always  moved  along  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  man- 
ner except  for  the  occasional  Indian  Wars  and  the  more  serious 
trouble  with  our  French  neighbors  to  the  north  and  west.  Then 
came  the  accession  of  that  hot-headed,  arbitrary  and  petulant 
King  George  the  Third  and  with  him  the  Stamp  Act  of  seventeen 
hundred  and  sixty-five.  Immediately  the  trouble  began,  between 
England  and  the  Colonies,  over  the  principle  of  Colonial  repre- 
sentation, which  finally  led  to  the  War  for  Independence — which 
dated  from  the  signing  of  the  great  Declaration  July  fourth,  seven- 
teen hundred  seventy-five. 

Why  rehearse  the  familiar  incidents  of  those  ten  trying  years — 
the  swift  march  of  events — the  Boston  Tea  Party — Lexington- 
Bunker  Hill — the  organization  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and 
then,  at  last,  when  England's  intention  could  no  longer  be  mis- 
understood, the  righteous  indignation  of  the  down-trodden  sons  of 
England  flamed  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  From 
then  on  it  was  another  war — a  war  for  liberty,  for  justice — a  war 
for  Independence. 

We  now  come  to  the  personal  element  behind  the  Declaration 
of  Independence — the  group  of  men  whose  singular  wisdom  and 
ability,  whose  rare  courage  and  whose  persevering  efforts,  gave 
to  Americans  and  to  the  world  that  glorious  document — the  Dec- 
claration  of  Independence.  While  we  have  little  or  no  direct  evi- 
dence, showing  just  what  contributions  were  made,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  the  Declaration  as  we  have  it  today,  by  other 
members  of  the  Continental  Congress  aside  from  its  author — still, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  speeches,  writings  and  advice  of  such 
men  as  Eichard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  who  made  the  famous 
resolution  for  Independence;  wise  old  Benjamin  Franklin — skilled 
diplomat  and  sage  in  counsel;  and  Roger  Sherman  of  Connecticut 
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and  Ruberl  Livingston  of  New  York,— must  certainly  have  ex- 
erted  considerable  influence,  indirectly  at  least,  in  the  framing 
of  the  Declaration. 

But  to  Thomas  Jefferson,— "The -Sage  of  Monticello,"  we  must 
accord  all  honor  and  glory  forever.  To  him  and  to  him  alone,  is 
due  the  full  credit  of  writing  the  Preamble  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Others  of  his  illustrious  associates  in  that  historic 
( longress  might  have  written  it,  and  written  it  well,  but  on  Jeffer- 
son the  erudite — Jefferson  the  consummate  master  of  English — 
Jefferson  the  statesman — the  dreamer, — who  saw  not  the  present 
alone,  but  the  glorious  future,  with  a  vision  that  embraced  half  a 
continent  and  peopled  it  with  a  new  and  a  strange  race  in  which 
all  the  sons  of  man  should  be  assimilated — a  great  Republic! — 
united  under  one  flag  and  founded  upon  the  eternal  principles  of 
truth,  justice,  liberty  and  equality;  only  he  could  give  expression 
to  the  great  tenets  of  the  Preamble  in  that  majestic  language  which 
characterizes  his  masterpiece.  He  wrote  it,  so  he  tells  us,  without 
any  unusual  effort,  for  he  knew  what  he  wished  to  say, — because, 
like  Webster's  famous  reply  to  Hayne,  the  material  was  all  pre- 
pared— awaiting  only  the  call  of  a  crisis  to  burst  forth  into  the 
most  magnificent  flow  of  eloquence,  ever  written  for  the  cause  of 
humanity. 

What  a  picture  for  an  artist, — -to  paint  the  great  Virginian  as 
he  sits  at  his  little  desk,  in  the  mellow  candle  light,  penning  in 
sonorous  phrases,  the  great  principles  of  truth,  justice,  equality 
and  freedom,  which  have  made  the  Preamble  of  the  grand  old 
Declaration  the  priceless  heritage  not  alone  of  the  American  Re- 
public but  of  the  whole  world. 

Much  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  Preamble  has  been  of  that 
intangible  kind  which  cannot  be  definitely  expressed.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  the  hope,  the  inspiration  and  the  great  moral  awakening 
that  the  Preamble  has  brought  to  the  oppressed  of  all  lands. 

But,  aside  from  the  general  and  far  reaching  effects  of  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  the  Preamble,  its  value  and  influence  have  been 
very  evident  throughout  the  entire  course  of  our  Country's  His- 
tory—dating from  the  day  when  the  Declaration  was  signed.  The 
Preamble  was  one  of  the  most  potent  forces  which  made  for  the 
success  of  our  arms  in  the  War  for  Independence.  With  the  words 
of  the  Preamble  burned  into  his  soul,  Washington  refused  a  crown. 
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With  the  same  great  truths  in  mind  our  forefathers  framed  the 
Constitution  and  built  up  the  Government  under  which  we  now 
live.  In  eighteen  hundred  twelve  we  again  humbled  England  when 
the  sacred  principles  of  the  Preamble  were  again  menaced.  Rein- 
forced by  the  incontrovertible  truths  of  the  Preamble,  Garrison 
defied  the  Boston  mob  and  made  the  first  great  stand  against 
slavery.  The  same  principles  inspired  John  Brown  and  raised  up 
Lincoln  to  lead  the  final  battle  for  human  liberty — Lincoln,  who, 
standing  in  historic  Independence  Hall  pledged  his  life  to  carry 
forward  to  completion  the  spirit  and  letter  of  that  Preamble,  and, 
lived  to  redeem  that  pledge  four  years  later  when  his  great  task 
was  completed.  It  was  the  influence  of  the  Preamble  which  pro- 
duced the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  With  its  sentiments  in 
their  hearts  the  Union  Armies  were  irresistible.  After  the  war  it 
made  possible  the  passage  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments.  Again,  a  half  century  later,  the  sentiments  of  the 
Preamble  were  largely  responsible  for  the  conflict  with  Spain  when 
we  intervened  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  and  helpless  Cubans. 

The  Great  Instrument,  thrice  tried  in  the  fiery  crucible  and 
carrying  with  it  the  wealth  of  associations  and  the  accumulated 
responsibility  of  full  fourteen  decades — is  now  given  into  our 
hands.  Let  us  hope  that,  like  our  fathers,  we  shall  be  true  to  our 
trust — to  preserve  and  defend  its  sacred  tenets  and  to  so  advance 
and  extend  its  great  principles  that  in  the  blackest  hour  of  our 
political  perplexity  it  will  continue  to  be  the  unfailing  oracle  to 
which  we  as  a  Nation  may  turn  for  counsel  and  guidance.  This  is 
our  duty — this  is  our  trust — we  will  not  fail  for  we  too  will  strive 
manfully  to  do  our  part  in  the  perpetuation  of  our  political  insti- 
tutions so  that  we  may  hand  down  to  our  successors — a  bigger,  bet- 
ter, broader  and  nobler  interpretation  of  the  grand  old  Declaration, 
whose  keynote  shall  be, — the  true  brotherhood  of  man. 
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Second  Prize  Essay 

By  David  Louis  Ullman,  Buffalo  Central  High  School, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

It  has  been  said  that  ''there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun." 
Essentially  this  is  true.  Nations  are  new;  civilizations  are  new; 
but  the  great  principles  upon  which  both  are  founded  have  their 
roots  far  back  in  the  beginnings  of  thought.  So  it  is  with  those 
great  doctrines  voiced  in  the  Preamble  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. If  we  analyze  it,  and  then  try  to  trace  its  basic 
thought  to  the  scene  which  gave  it  birth,  we  are  led  back,  back 
through  revolutions  and  world  struggles,  back  through  the  thoughts 
of  prelates  and  priests,  statesmen,  orators  and  philosophers,  until 
far  away  in  the  dim  mists  of  the  morning  of  time  we  see  Moses 
and  God's  chosen  people  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai  enter  into  a 
covenant  with  God.  This  is  the  fundamental  truth  upon  which  all 
other  aphorisms — that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  with  certain  natural  rights,  and  that  all  just  government 
is  founded  on  the  consent  of  the  governed — depend :  the  conception 
of  government  as  a  social  pact. 

Prom  the  scene  at  the  foot  of  the  mount  many  centuries  must 
be  briefly  summarized.  By  the  time  of  Christ  three  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Preamble  had  made  their  appearance  among  men ; 
the  theory  of  the  social  compact  was  held  by  Protagoras,  an  early 
Greek  philosopher,  and  his  cult;  the  Stoics  had  already  preached 
the  equality  of  man;  and  the  idea  of  natural  rights  had  been  ad- 
vanced by  Socrates  and  developed  by  Cicero. 

Christianity  emphasized  but  did  not  develop  the  brotherhood 
and  equality  of  man.  St.  Augustine  in  400  A.  D.  marks  the  first 
active  influence  of  the  Church  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
but  from  now  on  it  is  to  be  the  main  factor  in  their  philosophical 
development,  for  the  great  struggle  between  the  empire  and  the 
papacy  which  Augustine  foreshadowed  is  at  hand.  This  conflict 
arose  through  the  papal  supporters'  contention  that  if  princes  mis- 
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ruled,  they  were  culpable  under  the  higher  law  of  nature  and  of 
God,  and  might  be  held  accountable  by  the  Church  as  God's  repre- 
sentative. In  defense  the  imperial  propagandists  urged  the  theory 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  contest  waxed  and  spread.  It  is 
clear  that  if  the  papal  supporters  could  prove  anything  like  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  their  case  would  be 
well-nigh  won.  Upon  these,  then,  the  pamphleteers  turned  their 
batteries  and  by  the  close  of  the  dispute,  the  last  aphorism,  that 
all  just  government  is  established  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed 
and  if  subversive  of  their  rights  may  be  overthrown,  had  been  ad- 
vanced, attacked,  proved  and  established.  For  two  centuries  now 
these  doctrines  were  dormant,  being  merely  revamped  and  re- 
capitulated, but  in  1381  a  great  change  came  and,  a  new  era  was 
opened. 

WyclifTe  marks  the  turning  point.  He  announced  these  doc- 
trines not  to  the  nobles  and  potentates,  but  for  the  first  time  to 
the  lower  masses — to  relieve  them  in  their  distress.  Far  and  wide 
among  the  people  rose  the  cry  for  equality — 

"When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman?" 

Now  for  the  first  time  these  doctrines  which  finally  gained 
fruition  in  the  master-mind  of  Jefferson,  vitally  affected  the  people. 
Hitherto,  it  is  true,  by  their  strength  the  papacy  had  risen  and 
fallen,  kings  been  set  up  and  deposed,  but  what  was  all  this  to  the 
people  of  the  Middle  Ages?  Whether  the  hand  that  crushed  them 
down  was  that  of  king,  pope  or  emperor  it  was  equally  heavy.  But 
from  now  on,  though  Locke  and  Hobbes  may  more  definitely  apply 
these  theories,  they  do  not  add  to  them.  Their  chief  importance 
is  as  they  influence  men  to  deeds ;  for  from  now  on  we  shall  trace 
these  teachings  not  in  tomes  but  in  revolutions. 

The  Peasants'  Insurrection  in  1831  is  the  first  in  which  the 
principles  disseminated  by  WyclifTe  are  the  incentive.  Previously, 
it  is  true,  many  advances  from  absolute  despotism  had  been  made, 
but  they  were  neither  by  the  masses  nor  for  the  masses.  In  the 
Magna  Charta,  for  example,  the  doctrine  of  government  as  a  con- 
tract was  reasserted,  but  it  was  government  as  a  contract  between 
the  barons  and  the  king,  not  the  people  and  their  rulers.    Upon 
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other  occasions  the  nobles,  possessing  through  force  of  circum- 
stances  the  balance  of  power,  had  wrung  concessions  from  a  re- 
luctant king,  but  we  cannot  say  that  the  principles  of  the  rights 
of  man  arc  a1  work  until,  as  now,  the  people  rise  in  an  attempt  to 
gain  for  themselves  and  by  themselves  their  just  rights. 

Several  centuries  pass,  and  we  are  come  to  the  struggle  of 
Charles  T.  and  the  people.  During  the  interval  the  status  of  the 
people  as  a  whole  had  risen  greatly  and  the  power  of  the  nobility 
declined:  the  struggle  about  to  ensue  is  a  battle  between  the  king 
and  the  people.  The  course  of  the  struggle  is  well  known — Eng- 
land's rights  and  liberties  continually  infringed;  Petition  of  Rights 
1 1  resented,  signed  and  dishonorably  neglected,  the  revolt  of  the 
people,  and  finally  the  king's  utter  defeat.  Here  we  find  acted 
upon  many  of  the  great  statements  of  the  Preamble,  as  that  all 
just  government  is  founded  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,  that 
government  is  a  compact  between  the  people  and  those  in  the  seats 
of  power,  that  government  if  unjust  may  be  overthrown;  and  in 
the  subsequent  justification  of  the  war  all  the  great  political  prin- 
ciples we  have  traced  through  the  centuries  were  revived  and  re- 
asserted. In  the  revolution  of  1688  history  only  repeated  itself, 
though  this  time  peacefully.  The  principles  underlying  were  the 
same. 

Of  these  ideas  two  great  essayists,  Locke  and  Hobbes,  arose  as 
expounders.  Hobbes  used  them  to  support  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings.  In  him  we  have  little  further  interest.  Locke, 
however,  an  ardent  supporter  of  William  and  Mary,  deduced  from 
then i  warrant  for  the  supremacy  of  the  people,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  logic  all  the  aphorisms  we  find  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence are  defined  and  supported.  It  is  his  influence  upon  his 
time,  however,  and  especially  upon  Jefferson  that  most  interests 
us.  He  has  been  called  ' '  the  political  bible  of  the  following  century, 
the  source  from  which  all  later  writers  drew  their  arguments,  and 
the  authority  to  which  they  appealed  in  default  of  arguments." 
His  statements  and  logic  became  accepted  as  axiomatic.  Upon 
Jefferson  he  always  exercised  a  peculiar  metaphysical  appeal,  and 
it  is  probable  that  John  Locke  more  than  any  other  man  is  the 
immediate  source  of  the  aphorisms  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 
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Now  we  are  come  to  Colonial  America  and  more  modern  days. 
A  wordy  war  had  been  waged  against  the  position  of  England 
for  twelve  years  prior  to  the  armed  rebellion,  and  all  the  great 
doctrines  we  are  dealing  with  had  been  frequently  asserted.  There 
were,  therefore,  many  charges  of  plagiarism  in  later  years,  and 
probably  by  recapitulating  them  can  we  best  show  the  sources  in 
America.  John  Adams  claimed  that  ''what  had  been  hackneyed 
in  Congress  for  two  years  before  *.    Indeed  the  essence  of 

it  was  contained  in  a  pamphlet  printed  by  the  town  of  Boston  be- 
fore the  first  Congress  met,  composed  by  James  Otis,  as  I  suppose, 
and  pruned  and  polished  by  Samuel  Adams. ' '  It  was  later  charged 
that  it  wTas  in  part  adopted  from  a  Declaration  of  Independence 
proclaimed  by  the  Committee  of  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, in  1775  when  Governor  Martin  attempted  to  break  up  their 
meetings.  Jefferson  himself  had,  finally,  in  1774  drawn  up  a 
Declaration  of  Rights  as  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Bur- 
gesses which  prepared  his  mind  in  some  degree  for  this  task. 

Such,  then,  were  its  sources.  But  if  the  Preamble  be  but  old 
doctrines  revamped  and  reiterated,  in  what  lies  its  value?  To 
begin  with,  it  was  the  first  official  declaration  of  these  principles. 
In  their  name  a  people  fought  and  triumphed,  on  their  basis  a 
great  nation  was  confessedly  founded,  and  from  these  facts  they 
.gained  an  impetus  that  has  changed  the  world.  People  after 
people,  France,  Greece,  all  South  America,  rose  and  threw  off  the 
yoke.  In  many  other  countries  thrones  crumbled  and  age-long 
feudal  despotisms  were  cast  into  the  abyss — the  proclamation  of 
those  sweeping  statements  in  the  Preamble  was  the  signal  for  the 
era  of  revolution  for  the  freedom  of  the  world. 

It  has  also  a  narrower  but  intenser  significance  for  us  as  Ameri- 
cans. Briefly  review  the  exigencies  it  was  designed  to  meet.  The 
American  people  had  finally  resolved  to  cast  off  their  fealty  to  the 
British  Empire  and  assume  their  rightful  place  among  the  peoples 
of  the  earth.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  to  present  to 
the  world  some  explanation  of  why  such  a  course  was  assumed. 
When,  therefore,  it  voiced  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  the 
American  people,  and  their  ideas  of  constitutional  law  in  a  phrase- 
ology that  showed  their  identity  with  principles  long  since  accepted 
by  the  world,  it  elevated  the  revolution  from  the  plane  of  a  petty 
squabble  over  taxes  to  a  battle  for  the  rights  of  man ;  it  dignified 
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our  cause  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  gained  us  the  support  of  such 
men  as  Steuben,  Kosciusko  and  Lafayette,  and  won  us  the  sym- 
pathy and  tacit  support  of  all. 

As  for  the  patriots  themselves,  them  it  filled  with  a  deep,  pas- 
sionate fervor,  a  spirit  which  would  perish  rather  than  yield,  for 
they  perceived  that  their  cause  was  greater  even  than  whether  they 
should  be  free  or  slave— by  their  success  or  fall,  succeeded  or  fell 
for  years  the  great  principles  of  the  rights  of  man— they  were  the 
test  case  for  all  the  world. 

Later,  in  the  great  crisis  of  our  history  when  inducements  of 
prosperity  tempted  us  to  violate  the  doctrines  we  had  set  forth  for 
ourselves  when  applied  to  the  slave,  the  fact  that  we  had  form- 
ulated as  the  "credo"  of  our  political  basis  the  dignity  of  human 
nature  and  rights  of  man  as  a  man  did  much  to  keep  us  to  our 
true  course.  Calhoun  himself,  the  great  apostle  of  slavery,  ac- 
knowledged it  as  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  path  of  that  system. 
Had  those  great  truths  never  been  penned,  it  seems  very  possible 
that  with  the  great  practical  advantages  and  plausible  sophistry  on 
its  side,  we  might  well  have  been  won  over  to  a  toleration  of  slavery 
as  the  basis  of  the  republic.  "It  was  the  Preamble  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  that  elected  Lincoln,  that  issued  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  and  that  gave  victory  to  Grant." 

Today  we  are  again  come  to  a  period  in  our  history  when  the 
moral  conclusions  these  principles  involve  are  being  reasserted 
with  a  fresh  significance.  In  this,  the  age  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion, the  great  lower  masses,  crushed  and  stinted  are  again  assert- 
ing their  rights  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — the 
right  to  happiness,  and  in  answer  to  their  toil,  the  means  to  pre- 
serve life,  the  leisure  to  preserve  liberty.  And  if  through  the  in- 
fluence of  those  great  truths,  the  laboring  classes,  refugees  from 
oppression  abroad,  shall  have  obtained  those  rights,  then  indeed 
will  the  great  truths  voiced  in  the  Preamble  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  again  have  become  a  messenger  of  hope  to  the 
world. 
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Third    Prize    Essay 

By  Charles  George  Proffitt,  Haverstraw  High  School, 

Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

The  Preamble  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  a  de- 
liberate expression  of  the  sober  thought  of  the  American  people. 
It  contained  a  firm  and  solemn  disavowal  of  the  English  idea  of  the 
rights  of  the  monarchy  and  aristocracy  to  thwart  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  emphatically  affirmed  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter 
or  abolish  the  existing  form  of  government  when  they  should  decide 
that  it  was  no  longer  conducive  to  their  safety  and  happiness. 

Years  of  hardship  and  oppression  had  brought  forth  this  docu- 
ment. The  English  King,  George  III,  had  refused  his  assent  to 
laws,  most  necessary  for  the  public  good  of  the  Americans.  In- 
deed, as  an  English  speaker  of  that  time  said,  the  King  had  con- 
sidered their  asking  for  a  privilege  as  almost  high  treason.  In- 
stead of  these  laws,  Parliament  passed  the  obnoxious  Stamp  Act 
and  Townshend  Acts.  It  also  sent  large  bodies  of  soldiers  to  be 
quartered  in  private  homes  in  this  country,  and  provided  for  a 
trial  in  England  of  all  soldiers  who  committed  murder  in  carrying 
out  these  oppressive  measures.  Needless  to  say,  such  tyranny 
aroused  the  anger  of  the  colonists,  and,  since  most  of  them  had  a 
smattering  of  law,  set  them  thinking  upon  what  right  these  orders 
were  based. 

The  above  facts  were  really  the  true  source  of  the  Preamble  of 
the  National  Declaration.  Soon  the  deep  thinkers  began  to  pub- 
lish their  thoughts  throughout  the  country.  They  were  read  every- 
where, from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  stirred  up  the  people  to  the 
true  state  of  affairs 

It  is  on  these  circulars  that  many  critics  have  founded  their 
charge  against  our  Declaration  of  lack  of  originality.  John  Adams 
was  most  decisive  in  his  attacks  on  this  great  state  paper.  He 
charged  that  it  embraced  "not  an  idea  but  what  had  been  hack- 
neyed in  Congress  for  two  years  before;  that  the  substance  of  it  is 
contained  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  in  the  Journals  of  Con- 
gress, for  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-four;  and,  indeed,  that 
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the  essence  of  it  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  'The  Eights 
of  the  British  Colonies  Asserted  and  Proved'  by  James  Otis." 

In  reply  to  this,  Jefferson  says,  that  Otis's  pamphlet  he  never 
saw,  nor  did  he  consider  it  any  part  of  his  charge  to  invent  new 
ideas  altogether,  and  to  offer  no  sentiment  which  had  ever  been 
expressed  before.  Moreover,  for  snch  a  paper  as  Jefferson  was 
commissioned  to  prepare,  the  one  quality  which  would  have  been 
fatal  to  its  acceptance  either  by  Congress  or  by  the  people  was 
originality.  It  would  have  been  not  only  undesirable  but  extreme- 
ly foolish  for  Jefferson  now  to  state  some  new  principles  or  to 
frame  the  old  ones  in  any  other  than  the  popular  language.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  open  new  and  unsettling  discussions  at  this  late 
date. 

Another  commentator,  John  Stockton  Littell,  asserts  that  for 
the  sentiments  and  much  of  the  language  of  it,  Jefferson  was  in- 
debted to  Chief- Justice  Dayton's  charge  to  the  grand  jury  of 
Charleston,  delivered  April,  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-six, 
as  well  as  to  the  declaration,  adopted  by  some  citizens  of  Mecklen- 
burg County,  North  Carolina,  in  May,  seventeen  hundred  and 
seventy-five.  These  resolutions,  together  with  like  ones  from 
Suffolk  County,  Massachusetts,  and  Chester  County, '  Pennsyl- 
vania, were  received  in  Congress,  and  individually  approved  by  the 
members.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Jefferson,  then  in  Con- 
gress, also  read  them  and  obtained  some  ideas  therefrom. 

Other  critics  have  declared  that  parts  of  the  Preamble  were 
taken  from  Aphra  Behn's  tragi-comedy,  "The  History  of  Bacon 
in  Virginia,"  and  the  "National  Covenant,"  adopted  by  the  Pres- 
byterians of  Scotland.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  also  con- 
tains passages  very  similar  to  some  in  Jefferson's  "Draft  of  a 
Virginia  Constitution,"  and  his  "Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of 
British  America." 

Robert  H.  Lee  has  sneered  at  it  as  a  "thing  copied  from  Locke's 
'Treatise  on  Government.'"  The  third  and  fourth  sentences  of  the 
second  paragraph  are,  in  remarkable  phraseologv,  an  epitome  of 
the  salient  points  of  Locke's  last  chapter.  like  the  Virginia 
Declaration  of  Rights,"  it  puts  government  on  the  social  compact 
basis. 

And  here,  in  this  Virginia  bill,  composed  by  George  Mason, 
we  nnd  the  document  from  which  Jefferson  seems  to  have  derived 
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a  most  important  and  popular  part  of  his  famous  production, — 
the  equality  of  man.  No  one  can  compare  the  two  without  being 
struck  by  their  remarkable  similarity,  both  in  nature  and  style. 
And  since  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  reported  to  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention on  June,  the  twelfth,  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-six, 
and  the  motion  for  independence  was  made  in  Congress  on  the 
preceding  day,  there  was  ample  time  for  Jefferson  to  have  seen  it 
before  the  following  twenty-eighth,  when  he  reported  the  national 
Declaration  to  Congress. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  points  of  likeness  in  them,  and,  remember- 
ing that  Jefferson  came  from  Virginia,  draw  our  own  conclusions. 
The  original  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  said,  "All 
men  are  created  equal  and  independent."  The  original  draft  of 
the  Virginia  Bill  said,  "All  men  are  created  equally  free  and  in- 
dependent." Again  the  original  draft  of  the  Declaration  said, 
"From  that  equal  creation  they  derive  rights,  inherent  and  inalien- 
able, among  which  are  the  preservation  of  life,  and  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness."  The  Bill  of  Rights  says,  "And  have  cer- 
tain inherent  rights,  of  which,  when  they  enter  into  a  state  of 
society,  they  cannot,  by  any  compact,  deprive  or  divest  their  pos- 
terity; namely,  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means 
of  acquiring  and  possessing  property,  and  pursuing  and  obtaining 
happiness  and  safety."  Likewise,  there  are  many  other  expres- 
sions in  the  two  documents,  too  similar  to  seem  the  products  of 
two  distinct  minds,  working  apart,  without  opportunity  of  com- 
munication. 

But  while  it  takes  nothing  from  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence or  the  just  fame  of  its  author  that  it  was  not  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  new  creed,  but  the  annunciation  of  familiar  doctrine, 
nevertheless  this  disclaimer  of  originality  is  of  the  first  importance 
in  one  aspect.  It  does  not  isolate  the  Declaration  from  all  other 
state  papers,  and  make  it  the  sole  source  of  authoritative  interpre- 
tation. It  leaves  open  the  whole  body  of  contemporary  history 
and  the  literature  of  the  times,  to  clear  up  ambiguities,  or  to  supply 
omissions.    This  is  a  most  essential  point. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  source  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, however,  its  true  value  remains  the  same.  The  fact 
that  it  has  stood  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
as  the  foundation  of  American  Government  and  society  is,  indeed, 
a  great  proof  of  its  work. 
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Its  first  and  immediate  use  was  the  rallying  and  uniting  of  the 
friends  of  the  Revolution.  When  the  war  broke  out,  each  colony 
was,  to  a  certain  extent,  fighting  for  itself.  Now,  in  this  paper, 
signed  by  all  the  representatives  in  Congress,  they  found  a  com- 
mon object  for  which  to  struggle. 

Better  than  this,  it  gave  them  foreign  aid.  Heretofore,  no 
country  would  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  revolting  part  of 
an  empire  like  England.  Soon  France,  seeing  their  success  and 
their  determination,  opened  an  alliance  with  them  as  a  separate 
nation. 

The  doctrines  which  the  Declaration  embodied  were  not  merely 
welcomed  by  a  majority  of  the  French  nation,  but  even  the  govern- 
ment itself  was  unable  to  withstand  the  general  feeling.  Its  effect 
in  hastening  the  French  Revolution  was  remarkable.  Also,  in 
many  lands,  it  has  been  cited  again  and  again  as  an  inspiration  to 
political  courage  and  as  a  model  for  political  conduct. 

The  concepts  therein  outlined  were  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
the  men  who  were  given  the  task  of  establishing  the  plans  of 
government  in  the  Constitution.  And  inasmuch  as  the  main 
thought  of  the  Declaration  is,  that  the  ultimate  seat  of  power  is  in 
the  people,  to  the  people  was  given  a  greater  share  in  the  control 
of  the  government  than  the  world  had  ever  before  witnessed.  No 
state  constitution  failed  to  include  this  philosophy  in  some  form. 
It  appears  in  those  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  in  respect  to 
the  reasons  for  instituting  governments,  and  in  them  all  in  respect 
to  the  looseness  of  government. 

The  Preamble  to  the  Declaration  has  been  of  the  greatest  value 
to  us,  perhaps  in  regard  to  the  slave  question.  After  we  had 
achieved  our  own  national  deliverance,  and  had  advanced  into  that 
enormous  and  somewhat  corrupting  material  prosperity,  which  fol- 
lowed the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  the  development  of  the 
cotton  interest,  we  were  tempted  to  forget,  or  to  refuse  to  apply 
to  the  case  of  our  human  brethren  in  bondage,  the  very  principles 
which  we  ourselves  had  once  proclaimed  as  the  basis  of  every 
rightful  government. 

In  this  awful  moral  emergency  the  annual  repetition  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  every  portion  of  the  Republic  kept 
constantly  before  our  minds,  in  a  form  of  almost  religious  sanctitiy, 
those  few  noble  ideas  concerning  the  dignity  of  human  nature  and 
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the  indestructable  rights  of  man  as  mere  man.  It  did  at  last  be- 
come very  hard  for  us  to  listen  each  year  to  the  Preamble  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  to  accept  the  doctrine  that  the 
righteousness  and  prosperity  of  slavery  was  to  be  taken  as  the 
dominant  policy  of  the  nation. 

The  logic  of  Calhoun  was  as  flawless  as  usual,  when  he  con- 
cluded that  the  chief  obstruction  in  the  way  of  his  system  was  this 
Preamble.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  inviolable  sacredness  given  by 
it  to  those  sweeping  aphorisms  about  the  natural  rights  of  man,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether,  under  the  vast  practical  inducements  in- 
volved, Calhoun  might  not  have  succeeded  in  carrying  out  his 
compact  and  plausible  scheme  for  making  slavery  the  basis  of  the 
Republic. 

But  a  time  had  come  when  a  President  was  elected  who  could 
understand  the  immortal  words  of  the  Preamble.  The  spirit  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  now,  not  only  to  be  enacted 
in  statutes,  but,  within  limits,  to  become  the  faith  of  the  people. 
Lincoln  himself  said,  "It  was  not  the  mere  matter  of  separation 
of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country  that  kept  this  confederacy 
so  long  together,  but  that  sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence which  gave  liberty  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  country  but 
hope  to  all  the  world  for  all  future  time.  It  was  that  which  gave 
promise  that  in  due  time  the  weights  would  be  lifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  all  men,  and  that  all  should  have  an  equal  chance." 
It  was  the  thought  contained  in  the  Preamble  to  the  Declaration 
which  sent  forth  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  which  urged 
Grant  and  his  soldiers  to  victory,  and  which  ratified  [he  thirteenth 
amendment. 

Moreover,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  permanent  effects  of  the 
great  Declaration  upon  the  political  and  even  the  ethical  ideals 
of  the  American  people  are  wider  and  deeper  than  can  be  measured 
by  our  experience  in  grappling  with  any  single  political  problem, 
for  they  touch  all  the  spiritual  springs  of  American  national  char- 
acter. They  create,  for  us  and  for  all  human  beings,  a  new  stand- 
dard  of  political  justice  and  a  new  principle  in  the  science  of 
government.  The  fundamental  concepts  of  the  Preamble  of  tha 
Declaration  of  Independence  have  become  and  will  remain  maxims, 
as  it  were,  to  all  true  men  who  contend  that  that  government  is 
best  which  brings  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
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Whereas,  It  has  become  evident  from  the  decline  of  proper 
celebration  of  such  National  holidays  as  the  Fourth  of  July,  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  and  the  like,  that  popular  interest  in  the  events 
and  men  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  is  less  than  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Republic; 

And  Whereas,  This  lack  of  interest  is  to  be  attributed  not  so 
much  to  lapse  of  time  as  to  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  descendants 
of  Revolutionary  heroes  to  perform  their  duty  of  keeping  before 
the  public  mind  the  memory  of  the  services  of  their  ancestors,  and 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and  of  the  principles  for  which 
they  contended; 

Therefore,  The  Society  of  the  ' '  Sons  of  the  Revolution  ' ' 
has  been  instituted  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  men  who,  in 
military,  naval  or  civil  service,  by  their  acts  or  counsel,  achieved 
American  Independence;  to  promote  and  assist  in  the  proper  cele- 
bration of  the  anniversaries  of  Washington's  Birthday,  the  Battles 
of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  Capitula- 
tions of  Saratoga  and  Yorktown,  the  Evacuation  of  New  York  by 
the  British  Army,  and  other  prominent  events  relating  to  or  con- 
nected with  the  War  of  the  Revolution;  to  collect  and  secure  for 
preservation  the  manuscript  rolls,  records  and  other  documents 
and  memorials  relating  to  that  War;  to  inspire  among  the  mem- 
bers and  their  descendants  the  patriotic  spirit  of  their  forefathers ; 
to  inculcate  in  the  community  in  general  sentiments  of  Nationality 
and  respect  for  the  principles  for  which  the  patriots  of  the  Revolu- 
tion contended;  to  assist  in  the  commemorative  celebration  of  other 
great  historical  events  of  National  importance,  and  to  promote 
social  intercourse  and  the  feeling  of  fellowship  among  its  members. 
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Ralph  Peters,  L.  I.  R.  R.  Co.,  7th  Avenue  and  32d  street. 

Third  Vice-President: 
John  R.  Delafield,  27  Cedar  Street. 

Secretary: 
Henry  Russell  Drowne,  Fraunces  Tavern. 

Assista  n  t  Secretary  : 
Eugene  K.  Austin,  15  William  Street. 

Treasurer : 
Arthur  M.  Hatch,  71  Broadway. 

Registrar: 

Henry  Phelps  Johnston,  221  West  49th  'Street. 

Chaplain: 
Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D.  D.,  416  Lafayette  Street. 

Assistant  Ch  a  plain : 
Rev.  Frank  L.  Humphreys,  S.  T.  D.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Historian: 
Clarence  W.  Bowen,  5  East  03d  Street. 

Board  of  Managers: 

William  G.  Bates,  William  Floyd, 

Albert  Ellis  Hoyt,  W.  B.  Osgood  Field, 

Philip  Livingston,  Philip  Rhinelander, 

John  Hone,  John  A.  Weekes, 

William  W.  Ladd,  Francis  G.  Landon, 

Norman  Henderson,  John  T.  Terry, 

Julien  T.  Davies,  Jr.,  Thomas  Denny, 

Charles  Elliot  Warren,  Walter  L.  Suydam, 
Henry  D.  Babcock. 
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Chapters  of  the  Society: 

Buffalo  Chapter,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Louis  W.  Simpson,  Regent. 

George  J.  Bailey,  Secretary,  73  Erie  Co.  Bank  Building,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

Philip  Livingston  Chapter,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Albert  Ellis  Hoyt,  Regent. 

Borden  H.  Mills,  (Secretary,  44  Tweddle  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
William  Floyd  Chapter,  Tkoy,  N.  Y.,  *Walter  P.  Warren,  Regent. 

William  Barker,  Jr.,  Secretary,  care  William  Barker  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Fort  Schuyler  Chapter,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  William  M.  Storrs,  Regent. 

Nicholas  E.  Devereux,  Jr.,  Secretary,  Oneita  Knitting  Mills,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Orange  County  Chapter,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

Jamestown  'Chapter,  Jamestown  N.  Y.,  Hon.  Frank  H.  Mott,  Regent. 

Edward  R.  Bootey,  Secretary,  4  Chandler  Street,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Real  Estate  Committee: 
Robert  Olyphant,  Chairman,  James  M.  Montgomery, 

Walter  L.  Suydam,  Arthur  M.  Hatch, 

Norman  Henderson. 

Membership  Committee : 
Edward  L.  P  arris,  Chairman,  45  Broadway. 
Landreth  H.  King,  Room  5016,  Grand  Central  'Station. 
Caldwell  R.  Blakeman,  Coffee  Exchange. 
Benjamin  W.  B.  Brown,  52  Wall  Street. 
Talbot  Root,  52  Broadway. 
Chandler  Smith,  25  West  33d  Street. 
Pierre  F.  M'acdonald,  45  Vestry  Street. 
George  P.  Lawton,  14  East  60th  .Street. 
Edward  C  Delafleld,  27  Cedar  Street. 
William  B.  Hill,  IiGO  Broadway. 
Bryce  Metcalf,  GO  Wall  Street. 
George  C.  Hellner,  1  Broadway. 
Henry  Russell  Drowne,  Fraunces  Tavern. 

Committee  on  Speakers: 
*William  B.  Hornbloweb,  Chairman,         John  A.  Dix, 
David  Cromwell,  Frank  L.  Polk, 

Edmund  Wetmore. 

Essay  Committee: 
Richard  Henry  Greene,  Chairman,  R.  Russell  Requa, 

Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  Robebt  K.  Prentice, 

Jay  Maxwell  Simpson. 

Library  Committee: 
John  R.  Totten,  Chairman,  Henry  Cole  Smith, 

Douglas  Campbell,  Howard  T.  Kingsbury, 

Edward  W.  Tapp. 


*  Deceased. 


Museum  Committee: 
George  B.  Class,  Chairman,  Charles  Wisneb, 

Joseph  H.  Colyer,  Jr.,  Alfred  B.  Robinson, 

Henry  P.  Gibson. 

Tablet  Committee: 
James  M.  Montgomery,  Chairman,        Pierre  F.  Macdonald, 
Henry  Phelps  Johnston,  John  T.  Terry, 

Henry  G.  Ward. 

Stewards: 
George  P.  Montgomery,  Chairman,       Philip  Van  R.  Schuyler, 
Pierpont  Davis,  Henry  B.  Barnes, 

Charles  F.  Swan,  Richard  B.  Duane. 


Marshal: 
John  Butterfield  Holland. 

Aides  to  the  Marshal: 
Eugene  K.  Austin,  Robert  Kelly  Prentice, 

Albert  Delafield,  Talbot  Root, 

De  Witt  Clinton  Falls,  George  Albert  Wingate. 

Publication  Committee: 
James  M.  Montgomery,  Chairman,        Henry  Phelps  Johnston, 
Henry  Russell  Drowne,  Talbot  Olyphant, 

Clarence  W.  Bowen,  Historian. 

Committee  on  Church  Service: 

Talbot  Olyphant,  Chairman,  Frederick  Sanford  Woodruff, 

Secretary, 
Arthur  Frederic  Schermerhorn,  S.  Vernon  Mann, 

T.  J.  Oakley  Rhinelander. 
Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D,  D.,  Rev.  F.  Landon  Humphreys,  S.  T.  D., 

Chaplain,  Asst.  Chaplain. 

Aisle  Committee: 


Henry  Burr  Barnes, 
Waldron  Phoenix  Belknap, 
George  Tuttle  Brokaw, 
Edward  Nicoll  Crosby, 
Frederick  Melvin  Crossett, 
John  Francis  Daniell, 
Charles  Francis  Darlington, 
Thomas  Denny, 
Joseph  N.  Lord  Edmonds, 
Morris  Douw  Ferris, 
Lindley  Murray  Franklin,  Jr., 


Francis  Laurens  Vinton  Hoppin, 

Walter  Lisle  McCorkle, 

Richard  Malcolm  Montgomery,  Jr., 

Henry  Gansevoort  Sanford, 

Edward  Gibert  Schermerhorn, 

Jay  Maxwell  Simpson, 

Prentice  Strong, 

Wyllys  Terry, 

Alfred  Byers  Wade, 

Philip  Louis  Watkins, 

Reynold  Webb  Wilcox,  M.  D. 


Excursion  Committee: 
William  G.  Bates,  Chairman,  John  C.  Gulick, 

Edward  P.  Casey,  J.  Wray  Cleveland, 

Benjamin  B.  McAlpin. 

Finance  Committee: 
William  W.  Ladd,  Chairman,  James  G.  Cannon, 

Algernon  S.  Frissell,  Alexander  R.  Thompson, 

William  G.  Bates. 

Committee  on  Memorial  Decorations : 
Charles  R.  Lamb,  Chairman,  *Walter  P.  Warren, 

Robert  Thobne,  Henry  R.  Kunhardt,  3d, 

John  Ward  Dunsmore. 

Auditing  Committee: 
Warren  M.  Healey,  Chairman,  Elbridge  G.  Snow, 

Lewis  B.  Gawtry. 

Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laics: 
Edmund  Wetmore,  Chairman,  William  G.  Bates, 

William  W.  Ladd,  Frederick  S.  Woodruff. 

Publicity  Comnuttee: 
Eugene  K.  Austin,  Chairman,  Warren  S.  Banks, 

Benjamin  R.  Lummis,  Charles  M.  Fairbanks, 

Thomas  N.  Fairbanks. 


*  Deceased. 


Delegates  and  Alternates  to  the  Triennial 

Meeting  of  the  General  Society, 

April  17,1914 


Delegates: 


James  Mortimer  Montgomery, 
Robert  Olyphant, 
Henry  Russell  Drowne, 
Arthur  M.  Hatch, 
Henry  Phelps  Johnston, 
Albert  Ellis  Hoyt, 
Philip  Livingston, 
Norman  Henderson, 
Philip  Rhinelander, 
Rev.  Frank  L.  Humphreys, 
Frederick  S.  Woodruff, 
Paul  G.  Thebaud, 

William  Y. 


F.  Murray  Olyphant, 
William  Carpender, 
James  M.  Beck, 
Alphonso  T.  Clearwater, 
Lawrence  L.  Gillespie, 
De  Witt  C.  Falls, 
Chandler  Smith, 
Cullen  V.  R.  Cogswell, 
Talbot  Root, 
John  H.  Prall, 
John  H.  Johnston, 
Benjamin  R.  Lummis, 
Warren. 


Dr.  Nelson  T.  Shields, 
Harriman  N.  Simons, 
Cyril  H.  Burdett, 
Clinton  B.  Hale, 
William  B.  Davenport, 
John  E.  Diefendorf, 


Alternates: 

J.  Franklin  Risley, 
Aaron  S.  Thomas, 
Lyndon  P.  Smith, 
Murray  Olyphant, 
Capt.  Alexander  W.  Perry,  U.  S.  A., 
Lewis  H.  Woodburn, 
Levi  Holbrook. 
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Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers 


To  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York: 

The  Board  of  Managers  submits  the  following  report  for  the 
year  ending  December  4,  1914: 

There  were  eight  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Managers  held 
during  the  year. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  Fraunces  Tavern,  December 
4,  1913,  at  3.30  p.  m.,  the  First  Vice-President,  Mr.  Robert  Oly- 
phant,  presiding.  In  the  absence  of  the  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  Millard 
L.  Robinson  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

The  Secretary  read  the  call  for  the  meeting,  and  the  polls  were 
declared  open  for  one  hour  and  a  half.  Tellers  were  appointed 
as  follows:  Talbot  Root,  Chairman;  Chandler  Smith,  Varick  Dey 
Martin  and  Harrison  Wright. 

The  reading  of  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  having 
been  printed  for  distribution,  was  dispensed  with,  and  Mr.  Clarence 
W.  Bowen,  Historian  of  the  Society,  read  his  report,  giving  the 
names  of  fifty  members  who  had  died  during  the  year  and  four 
others  not  previously  reported,  during  the  reading  of  which  all  the 
members  rose  and  remained  standing. 

Mr.  Arthur  M.  Hatch,  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  presented  his 
report,  showing  a  surplus  of 

$169,947.24, 
and  it  was  ordered  printed  and  distributed  to  the  members. 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Richard  B.  Duane  were  ap- 
pointed Stewards. 

The  Chairman  read  letters  from  President  Wetmore,  express- 
ing his  regret  that  he  was  unable  to  be  present,  and  from  Colonel 
William  Libbey,  General  Secretary,  and  Mr.  William  Hall  Harris, 
Jr.,  Assistant  General  Secretary,  expressing  the  greetings  of  the 
General  Society. 

As  it  was  the  one  hundred  and  thirtieth  anniversary  of  Wash- 
ington's  farewell   and   the   thirtieth   anniversary   of   the   formal 
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organization  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  the  Chairman  read  the 
account  of  Washington's  parting  with  his  Officers  from  the 
Memoirs  of  Colonel  Benjamin  Tallmadge,  and  an  account  ol  the 
celebration  on  the  4th  of  December,  1883,  written  by  Mr.  John 
Austin  Stevens,  the  founder  of  the  Society. 

Hon.  Asa  Bird  Gardiner  then  gave  an  account  of  the  founding 
of  the  Society,  which  was  received  with  much  applause. 

The  Chairman  alluded  to  the  recent  acquisition  by  the  Society 
of  an  old  painting  of  Samuel  Fraunces,  after  whom  the  tavern  takes 
its  name,  and  read  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution,  after  which 
the  Rev.  James  Clarence  Jones  pronounced  the  benediction,  and  a 
recess  was  taken  until  5.15  p.  m.,  during  which  the  members 
adjourned  to  the  fourth  floor  dining-room  for  refreshments. 

On  being  called  again  to  order  the  tellers  announced  that  1,162 
votes  had  been  cast,  of  which  1,055  were  by  proxy,  and  that  the 
regular  ticket  had  been  elected. 

Since  the  Annual  Meeting  Colonel  Eugene  K.  Austin  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary;  the  Rev.  Frank  Landon  Hum- 
phreys, Assistant  Chaplain;  Mr.  Clarence  Winthrop  Bowen,  His- 
torian, and  Colonel  John  B.  Holland,  Marshal.  Various  commit- 
tees have  also  been  appointed,  a  list  of  which  is  printed  in  this 
report. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Delmonico's  on 
Saturday  evening,  January  24,  1914,  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of 
Frederick  Samuel  Tallmadge,  late  President  of  the  Society.  First 
Vice-President  Robert  Olyphant  presided  and  read  the  sketch  of 
IYederick  S.  Tallmadge  contained  in  the  "  Tallmadge  Memoirs," 
as  published  by  the  Society.  He  then  introduced  Mr.  Borden  H. 
Mills,  Secretary  of  the  Philip  Livingston  Chapter,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
who  addressed  the  Society  on  "  Captain  Jonas  Hubbard's  Com- 
pany in  Arnold's  Quebec  Expedition,"  which  was  illustrated  with 
stereopticon  views. 

On  account  of  the  Triennial  Meeting  of  the  General  Society 
from  April  17  to  19,  the  Stated  Meeting  usually  held  on  the  19th  of 
April  to  celebrate  the  Battle  of  Lexington  was  postponed  to  Thurs- 
day evening,  April  30,  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  inauguration  of  George  Washington  as  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  Delmonico's,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  First  Vice-President  Robert  Olyphant  at  8.45  p.  m. 
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The  Chairman  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  inauguration  of 
Washington,  and  introduced  Mr.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Professor 
of  Government  in  Harvard  University,  who  addressed  the  Society 
on  "  American  Historical  Liars."  The  Historian,  Mr.  Clarence 
Winthrop  Bowen,  then  gave  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  Colonel 
David  S.  Franks,  one  of  the  six  Assistants  in  Washington's  in- 
auguration, and  showed  a  portrait  of  him  on  the  screen,  taken 
from  a  miniature  painted  by  C.  W.  Peale  in  1778,  which  had  re- 
cently been  discovered  in  Montreal. 

Mr.  Olyphant  then  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Everett  Menzies 
Raynor,  Regent  of  the  New  York  State  Society  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Revolution,  inviting  the  Society  to  be  present  at  the  unveiling 
of  a  tablet  on  old  Revolutionary  Fort  No.  4,  Reservoir  and  Sedg- 
wick Avenues,  New  York  City,  on  Saturday,  May  9, 1914,  at  2  p.  m. 

A  Stated  Meeting  was  held  at  Delmonico's  on  Wednesday 
evening,  November  25,  to  celebrate  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
first  anniversary  of  the  evacuation  of  the  City  of  New  York  by 
the  British  Troops.  Mr.  Robert  Olyphant,  First  Vice-President, 
presided,  and,  after  speaking  of  the  anniversary  which  the  Society 
was  celebrating,  introduced  Mr.  James  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  Director  of 
the  New  York  State  Library,  who  delivered  an  address  on  ' '  Auto- 
graph Collections  of  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. ' ' 

The  Annual  Church  Service  of  the  Society  commemorative  of 
the  birth  of  George  Washington  was  held  at  St.  Thomas's  Church, 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-third  Street,  New  York  City,  on  Sunday, 
February  22, 1914,  at  4  o  'clock  p.  m.  The  services  were  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  F.  Landon  Humphreys,  S.T.D.,  Mus.  Doc,  Assistant 
Chaplain  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Pelham 
St.  George  Bissell,  M.A.,  A.K.C.;  the  Rev.  Henry  Barton  Chapin, 
D.D.;  the  Rev.  Howard  Duffield,  D.D.;  the  Rev/ William  Nichols 
Dunnell,  D.D. ;  the  Rev.  Alexander  Hamilton,  D.D. ;  the  Rev.  Floyd 
Swallow  Leach,  Ph.D.;  the  Rev.  Howard  Chandler  Robbins,  B.D., 
and  the  Rev.  Ernest  Milmore  Stires,  D.D.  The  sermon  was  de- 
livered by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Sumner  Burch,  D.D.,  Suffragan 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  and  is  printed  in  full  in  this 
report. 

The  Military  Society  of  the  War  of  1812  furnished  a  uniformed 
escort. 

The  following  representatives  of  Societies  were  present: 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati :  William  H.  Addoms,  2d,  Dr.  Theodoras 
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Bailey,  Dr.  Thomas  M.  L.  Chrystie,  Talbot  Olyphant,  and  Edward 
W.  Tapp;  Military  Society  of  the  War  of  1812:  Beverly  Chew, 
Frederick  Gallatin,  Herbert  L.  Satterlee,  Col.  Robert  H.  Patterson, 
U.S.A.,  and  Charles  Elliot  Warren;  Colonial  Wars:  Samuel  How- 
land  Hoppin,  Lea  Mcllvaine  Luquer,  Joseph  Ferris  Simmons, 
George  Ellsworth  Koues  and  Frederick  Dwight;  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution,  State  of  New  York:  Mrs.  Everett  Menzies  Raynor, 
Miss  Edith  Gambrill,  Mrs.  Walter  Frey,  Mrs.  George  Chase  and 
Mrs.  James  H.  Gill;  Colonial  Dames  of  America:  Mrs.  Ira  Daven- 
port, Miss  Morse,  Mrs.  David  H.  Greer,  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Sanford 
and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Sutcliffe ;  Colonial  Dames  of  the  State  of  New  York : 
Mrs.  Frederick  F.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stimson,  Mrs.  Howard 
Van  Sinderen,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Whipple  and  Mrs.  George  de 
Boketor  Greene;  Aztec  Club  of  1847:  Dr.  John  W.  Brannan,  Dr. 
William  M.  Polk,  Loyall  Farragut,  H.  F.  J.  Porter,  and  Fitz  John 
Porter;  Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars:  J.  Kensett  Olyphant, 
Clarence  Storm,  Philip  Rhinelander,  George  Perrine  and  James  H. 
Morgan;  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion:  Rear  Admiral  Pur- 
nell  F.  Harrington,  Brig.-General  James  N.  Allison,  Paymaster 
George  DeForest  Barton,  Lieut.-Colonel  William  S.  Cogswell, 
Major  Henry  L.  Swords  and  Lieutenant  George  Haven  Putnam. 

The  Annual  Banquet  took  place  in  the  large  Banquet  Hall  at 
Delmonico's  on  February  23,  1914,  the  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
second  anniversary  of  Washington's  Birthday,  Mr.  Edmund  Wet- 
more  presiding.  The  following  invited  guests  were  present:  M. 
Jean  J.  Jusserand,  the  French  Ambassador;  Viscount  F.  Dejean, 
Secretary,  French  Embassy;  Hon.  Horace  White,  Hon.  Martin  W. 
Littleton,  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Sumner  Burch,  D.D.;  Rev.  William 
Pierson  Merrill,  D.D.;  Colonel  John  S.  Mallory,  U.S.A.;  Captain 
William  L.  Howard,  U.S.N. ;  William  Morris  Austin,  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati;  George  Austin  Morrison,  St.  Andrew's  Society;  Charles 
Warren  Bowring,  St.  George's  Society;  Major  Charles  Elliot  War- 
ren, Society  of  the  War  of  1812;  John  F.  Joyce,  Friendly  Sons  of 
St.  Patrick;  Robert  H.  Kelby,  New  York  Historical  Society;  Wil- 
liam Leverich  Brower,  Holland  Society;  Edward  Coleman  Dela- 
fielcl,  Society  of  Colonial  Wars;  Major  Rene  A.  De  Russe,  Military 
Order  of  Foreign  Wars;  Justice  James  J.  Bergen,  New  Jersey 
Society ,_  Sons  of  the  Revolution;  Charles  B.  Whittlesey,  Connecti- 
cut Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution;  Reah  Frazer,  Pay  Director, 
U.S.N.,  Pennsylvania  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
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Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  William  Pierson  Merrill,  D.D. 

The  Banquet  Hall  was  appropriately  and  tastefully  decorated 
and  an  orchestra  was  furnished  for  the  occasion.  After  coffee 
had  been  served  there  was  the  usual  flag  procession  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  Fifer  and  Drummer  in  Continental  uniform;  Stew- 
ards, flags  and  banners  of  the  Society,  the  cocked  hat  carried  on  a 
cushion,  and  flowers  from  the  Colonial  Dames  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

The  cocked  hat  was  presented  to  the  President  by  the  Rev. 
Howard  Chandler  Robbins,  who  made  the  following  address: 

Mr.  President,  on  August  7,  1783,  the  Continental  Congress, 
then  sitting  at  Princeton,  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

' '  Resolved,  That  an  equestrian  statue  of  General  Washington 
be  erected  at  the  place  where  Congress  shall  establish." 

This  resolution  was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  which 
recommended  that  the  statue  be  of  bronze,  that  the  General  be  clad 
in  Roman  dress,  bearing  a  truncheon  in  his  right  hand  and  his 
head  encircled  with  a  laurel  wreath.  This  statue,  Mr.  President, 
was  never  erected  for  the  following  reasons:  In  the  first  place, 
General  Washington  refused  to  pose  for  the  sculptor  in  the  abbre- 
viated garment  known  as  Roman  dress.  The  weather  was  warm, 
and  Providence  had  given  the  Father  of  his  Country  shapely 
limbs,  but  he  objected  to  their  exposure.  He  was  a  good  church- 
man, and  he  had  read  in  the  Psalter  for  the  eighteenth  morning 
of  the  month  that  "  the  Lord  delighteth  in  no  man's  legs." 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  President,  General  Washington  ob- 
jected to  the  Truncheon.  He  lived,  sir,  four  generations  before 
the  era  of  the  "  Big  Stick."  He  was  one  of  those  older  statesmen 
who  believed  that  the  upraised  hand  of  persuasion  or  the  out- 
stretched hand  of  co-operation  represents  better  than  the 
truncheon  the  relationship  of  the  executive  to  the  legislative  func- 
tions of  our  government. 

And,  in  the  third  place,  Mr.  President,  General  Washington 
objected  to  the  laurel  wreath.  With  modesty,  which  was  charac- 
teristic of  his  greatness,  he  preferred  that  symbol  of  liberty,  glory 
and  patriotism — the  cocked  hat.  But  as  there  is  a  watch  that  has 
made  the  dollar  famous  and  a  beer  which  has  given  celebrity  to  a 
mid-western  town,  so,  too,  there  is  a  story  of  human  greatness  and 
achievement  which  has  lifted  the  cocked  hat  above  the  renown  of 
laurel  wreaths  and  crowns. 
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In  bringing  it  to  you  to-night,  Mr.  President,  we  bring  you  the 
best  that  we  can  give,  and  we  rejoice  and  congratulate  ourselves 
that  we  can  give  this  gift  to  one  who  already  so  well  knows  its 
meaning,  and  who  is  so  fitted  by  character,  capacity  and  attain- 
ment to  wear  it  upon  his  Washingtonian  brow. 

President  Wetmore  accepted  the  hat,  and,  placing  it  on  his 
head,  spoke  as  follows: 

Sir,  you  have  bereft  me  of  words.  If  I  could  divest  myself  of 
my  garments  I  might  possibly  stand  for  the  statue  to  which  you 
have  referred,  but  even  that  is  beyond  me.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
thank  you,  sir,  for  presenting  this  hat  to  me,  and  express  my  regret 
that  I  have  no  more  valuable  contribution  to  put  into  it  than  my 
own  head.  I  can't  say  much  for  it,  but,  as  Charles  I  said  when 
they  were  about  to  behead  him,  "  It  is  not  much  of  a  head,  but  it 
is  the  only  one  I've  got,"  and  then,  in  addition,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  anybody  who  had  a  head  big  enough  to  go  into  a  hat 
that  is  even  the  symbol  of  our  Eevolutionary  ancestors. 

One  thing  only  I  have  got,  and  that  is  a  heart  which  is  filled 
with  gratitude  for  the  kindness  that  I  have  met  at  the  hands  of 
all  of  you;  which  is  filled  with  rejoicing  at  our  common  brother- 
hood; which  is  an  untaxable  income  founded  in  the  very  most 
sacred  kind  of  wealth,  and  I  can  only  say  that  what  I  do  have,  be 
it  in  the  humblest  capacity,  it  will  be  my  greatest  pride  always  to 
put  at  your  service. 

Brethren,  we  may  differ  on  the  question  of  votes  for  women, 
but  we  cannot  differ  on  the  question  that  our  sisters  of  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  the  State  of  New  York,  who  have  sent  these  beautiful 
flowers,  are  entitled  to  everything  that  they  want,  and  nothing 
that  they  don't  want,  and  it  doesn't  require  a  formal  vote  for  that 
either,  to  express  to  them  our  grateful  acknowledgment  of  their 
gift- 

Our  first  and  appropriate  toast  is  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  rise  and  drink  to  the  toast  and  join 
in  singing  "  The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

The  toast  was  drunk  standing,  and  all  joined  in  singing.  Mr. 
Wetmore  than  said:  "  Now,  brethren,  I  have  been  so  hindered  in 
the  performance  of  my  active  duties  as  your  President  during  the 
past  winter  that  I  hardly  feel  as  if  I  had  the  right  to  accept  the 
most  delightful  of  all  those  duties,  that  of  presiding  here  this 
evening,  but  I  am  emboldened  to  do  so  because,  in  looking  back  at 
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the  work  of  the  year,  I  find  that  more  has  been  accomplished  when 
I  was  not  there  than  when  I  was. 

' '  I  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  the  Society  was  never 
in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  it  is  now.  Its  membership 
was  never  so  large.  It  numbers,  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York,  2,252  members,  and  our 
finances  have  been  so  well  managed  that  during  the  year  we  have 
paid  off  $5,000  on  the  mortgage  on  Fraunces  Tavern.  With  that 
showing  I  won't  apologize  for  anything. 

"  We  have  met  here  to-night,  brethren,  to  celebrate  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  and  to  pay  our  annual  tribute  to  our  Revolu- 
tionary forefathers;  to  recall  Avhat  they  said;  to  remember  what 
they  did,  and  to  go  and  do  likewise  as  far  as  we  can;  and  this  cele- 
bration is  not  only  a  festivity — it  is  a  duty.  There  is  a  solemnness 
that  lies  behind  our  joyfulness  on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  James 
Russell  Lowell  was  quoted  in  his  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him 
by  the  French  writer  and  statesman,  Guizot,  who  said  to  Mr. 
Lowell:  '  How  long  do  you  think  your  Republic  will  endure?  ' 
And  Mr.  Lowell  replied,  '  So  long  as  the  ideas  of  its  founders  are 
dominant  in  our  land'.  And  what  was  the  keynote  of  those  ideas 
so  far  as  they  related  to  the  security  and  permanency  of  our  govern- 
ment? Let  us  ask  the  founders  themselves.  Let  us  suppose  that 
they  marched  in  at  the  head  of  the  procession  that  has  just 
brought  in  the  flowers,  and  that  we  could  see  them  here  among  us 
in  their  habit  as  they  lived,  with  the  beautiful  blue  and  buff  uni- 
form, the  black  velvet  coat  for  State  occasions,  and,  better  still,  a 
homespun  that  told  that  the  Imperial  task  that  they  undertook 
would  never  have  been  accomplished  if  their  work  in  the  field 
had  not  been  inspired  by  the  tender  hearts  and  unconquerable  wills 
of  those  who  worked  in  willingness  and  gave  their  all  for  their 
country.  Let  us  suppose  that  they  are  here,  and  we  give  them 
the  table,  that  honorable  veterans'  table,  they  would  extend  their 
hands,  glad  to  greet  us,  glad  to  see  one  of  their  comrades,  ready  to 
answer  anything  and  everything  that  we  might  ask  them  until 
perhaps  I  should  be  emboldened  to  knock  for  silence  and  ask  for 
him  among  them  Avho  had  a  silvery  tongue  and  golden  thoughts, 
and  say, '  General  Hamilton,  won't  you  in  a  word  tell  us  what  was 
the  dominant  idea  among  yourselves  and  your  colleagues  in  found- 
ing this  government  upon  which  you  thought  its  security  and  per- 
manency chiefly  depended?  '    I  will  give  you  this  answer,  taken 
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from  his  pen  and  in  his  very  words :  '  The  majesty  of  the  National 
authority  must  be  manifested  by  the  Courts  of  Justice,'  and  he 
touched  the  very  pier,  arch  and  keystone  of  the  wide  arch  of 
our  government  on  which  it  rests — the  Courts  of  Justice.  Weaken 
and  overthrow  those,  and  the  whole  structure  must  fall.  Heaven 
knows,  we  have  difficulties  of  our  own  to  encounter,  questions  to 
meet  and  problems  to  solve  as  difficult  as  any  with  which  our  an- 
cestors were  confronted,  but  we  can  deal  with  them  and  meet  them 
so  long  as  our  fundamental  rights  are  protected  by  our  funda- 
mental law,  but  overthrow  that,  let  that  safeguard  be  gone,  allow 
the  spirit  of  lawlessness  which  lurks  in  every  free  democracy, 
which  is  found,  not  only  among  the  gangmen,  but  among  the  well- 
intentioned,  but  misdirected,  efforts  of  the  reformers,  who  would 
hack  the  Constitution  piece  by  piece  until  we  have  no  government 
left,  and  then  chaos  will  come  indeed,  and  such  a  chaos  as  the  pent- 
up  waters  in  a  river  behind  a  dam  where  a  leak  has  been  begun, 
going  by  little  dribbles,  grows  larger  and  larger  until  finally  the 
barrier  is  broken  and  the  whole  mass  bursts  through  and  sweeps 
down  the  valley,  carrying  death  and  destruction  before  it.  Not 
that  I  have  any  thought  that  that  thing  can  ever  happen — God 
forbid!  Not  that  I  doubt  for  one  moment  that  these  people  have 
the  character  and  virtue  and  the  patriotism  and  the  courage  to  pre- 
vent any  such  catastrophe.  But  I  say  it  only  for  this,  I  say  it  only 
to  impress  upon  you  all,  to  impress  upon  myself,  to  impress  upon 
everybody,  this  truth,  which  is  as  eternal  as  the  saying,  namely, 
that  '  The  price  of  liberty  is  eternal  vigilance.'  If  we  neglect  to 
pay  that  price,  we  lose  the  inestimable  treasures  that  it  stands  for. 
' '  Gentlemen,  that  is  no  declamation — that  is  a  solid  truth  and 
solid  reason.  The  reason  why  former  Republics  have  gone  to  pieces 
is  because  the  loss  of  their  liberty  went  on  without  their  noticing 
and  seeing  it  until  it  had  got  so  far  that  they  could  not  stop  it. 
There  never  was  a  better  son  of  the  Revolution  than  Abraham 
Lincoln.  When  he  was  a  young  man  this  question  as  to  the 
spirit  of  lawlessness  and  cutting  into  the  Constitution  arose  in  the 
period  that  preceded  the  contest  over  the  slavery  question,  and 
in  an  address  that  he  made  at  Springfield,  referring  to  that  ques- 
tion, he  had  these  words  to  say,  and  I  cannot  close  what  I  have  to 
say  better  than  in  reading  to  you  what  they  were.  After  referring 
to  this  spirit  of  lawlessness,  he  said,  '  Here,  then,  is  one  point  at 
which  danger  may  be  expected.  The  question  recurs  as  to  how  we 
shall  fortify  against  it.     The  answer  is  simple;  let  every  American, 
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every  lover  of  liberty,  every  well-wisher  to  his  posterity,  swear  by 
the  blood  of  the  Revolution  never  to  violate  in  the  least  particular 
the  laws  of  the  country,  and  never  to  tolerate  their  violation  by 
others.  As  the  compatriot  of  '76  did  to  the  support  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  so  to  the  support  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  let  every  American  pledge  his  life,  his  property  and  his 
sacred  honor. 

' '  Gentlemen,  Ave  have  the  great  pleasure  of  having  with  us  to- 
night our  well-remembered  guest  of  a  former  occasion,  our  dis- 
tinguished fellow-citizen  and  Governor  of  the  State,  than  whom 
none  could  be  more  fitly  chosen  to  respond  to  our  toast  in  the  com- 
memorating of  Washington,  as  I  now  beg  him  to  do,  and  call  upon 
the  Honorable  Horace  White." 

The  address  of  the  Hon.  Horace  White  is  printed  in  full  in  this 
report. 

After  this  address  Mr.  Wetmore  said:  "Before  calling  upon  the 
next  speaker,  there  is  one  sentiment  that  I  have  to  propose  that  is 
particularly  appropriate  at  the  present  time.  This  year  prepara- 
tions are  making  to  celebrate  our  century  of  peace  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. One  incident  that  occurred  during  that  century  is  perhaps 
not  generally  known  or  thought  of.  It  is  this:  When  General  Clin- 
ton evacuated  Philadelphia  in  1777,  the  famous  Grenadier  Band 
marched  out  of  the  city  with  the  rest  of  the  troops.  It  did  not 
return  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years,  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  as  many  of  us  will  remember,  the  band  made  a  tour  of  the 
country,  and,  among  other  places,  re-entered  Philadelphia  after 
their  long  absence,  and,  among  the  first  things  they  did  there, 
was  to  line  up  in  front  of  Independence  Hall  and  the  statue 
of  Washington  and  play  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  and  we,  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  I  am  sure,  wish  to  testify  our  appreciation 
of  so  graceful  an  act  of  good  feeling,  and  my  toast  is,  in  full  glasses 
— Long  live  King  George  the  Fifth,  and  here's  a  health  to  old  Eng- 
land, our  mother  country !  ' ' 

Mr.  Charles  Warren  Bowring,  President  of  the  St.  George's 
Society,  responded  to  the  toast  in  the  following  words: 

"  Mr.  President,  Your  Excellency  and  Gentlemen:  I  want  to 
thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  the  pretty  compliment  paid  to 
King  George  and  his  people,  and  you  gentlemen  for  the  kind  way 
you  have  received  me.  Coming  as  it  does  from  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  England  and 
England's  King.     Gentlemen,  I  thank  you." 
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There  were  319  members  and  guests  present  at  the  banquet. 

Addresses  followed  by  his  Excellency,  M.  Jean  J.  Jusserand 
on  ' '  Our  French  Allies  in  the  Revolution  ' '  and  the  Hon.  Martin 
W.  Littleton  on  "  The  Revolution  and  After." 

In  reply  to  a  request  for  a  revision  of  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor's address  at  the  banquet  on  "  Our  French  Allies  in  the  Revo- 
lution, ' '  the  following  letter  has  been  received : 

"  Ambassade  de  la  Republique  Francaise  aux  Etats-Unis. 

' '  Washington,  le  September  19, 1914. 
' '  Dear  Mr.  Drowne  : . 

' '  Your  letter  of  July  21  went  to  Paris,  and  then,  after  a  pro- 
longed journey,  has  just  reached  me  here. 

' '  Be  assured  that  I  would  not  have  failed  to  make  the  revision 
you  desired  if  I  had  only  known  earlier  of  your  wishes.  At  this 
time,  as  you  will  understand,  I  have  not  a  moment  to  give  to 
anything  that  does  not  concern  the  present  terrible  crisis.  I  hope 
the  Sons,  whose  kindness  and  friendship  are  so  well  known  to  me, 
will  excuse  me  if  I  find  it  impossible,  in  the  present  occasion,  to  do 
as  they  wanted. 

"  The  text  included  in  your  letter  is  one  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  print,  and  I  should  have  to  rewrite  it  entirely. 
I  beg  that,  under  those  conditions,  instead  of  printing  anything 
under  my  name,  a  note  be  simply  inserted  in  the  account  of  the 
proceedings,  explaining  that  my  speech  was  an  impromptu  one, 
and  that  it  did  not  prove  possible  to  get  an  accurate  text. 

"  Allow  me  to  add  that,  for  what  concerns  my  speech  at  the 
Chamberlain  Hotel  on  the  occasion  of  the  triennial  meeting  of  the 
Sons,  I  sent  a  revised  text  to  Mr.  W.  Hall  Harris,  Assistant  Gene- 
ral Secretary  of  the  Sons,  Baltimore,  at  the  beginning  of  June  last, 
so  that,  after  all,  I  shall  not  appear,  even  in  this  year,  as  a  mute 
Ambassador  before  the  members  of  your  Association. 
"  Believe  me,  with  best  regards, 

"  Sincerely  yours, 
"  Jusserand. 
"  Henry  Russell  Drowne,  Esq., 

"  Secretary,  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 
"  Fraunces  Tavern, 
"  New  York." 

It  is  hoped  that  this  address  may  appear  in  our  next  report. 
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The  Triennial  Meeting  of  the  General  Society  was  held  April 
17,  18  and  19,  1914,  and  was  participated  in  by  the  New  York 
Society.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the  General 
Society  and  guests  attended.  The  beautiful  steamer  Southland, 
of  the  Norfolk  and  Washington  Steamboat  Company,  was  char- 
tered for  the  occasion,  and  left  Washington  for  Norfolk  and  Old 
Point  Comfort  on  Friday,  April  17,  at  5  p.  m.  The  Triennial  Meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  on  the  dock  at  Washington,  and  adjourned 
to  the  boat,  where  it  reconvened  in  the  cabin  at  9  o'clock. 

At  6  on  the  following  morning  the  steamer  arrived  at  York- 
town,  and  all  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  historic  buildings  and 
monument.  A  stop  was  made  on  the  way  at  Old  Point  Comfort 
to  receive  the  officers  of  Fort  Monroe  and  their  band. 

At  Norfolk,  which  was  reached  about  11.30,  cars  were  taken 
to  Cape  Henry,  where  luncheon,  consisting  of  one  of  the  famous 
Virginia  oyster  roasts,  was  served.  Proceeding  from  Norfolk,  the 
boat  reached  Old  Point  Comfort  again  about  4.30  o'clock,  where  a 
special  drill,  tendered  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  General  Weaver,  commanding  the  Coast  Artillery,  U.S.A., 
was  witnessed,  and  a  loving  cup  was  presented  by  the  Society  to  the 
Coast  Artillery  as  a  memento  of  the  visit,  the  presentation  being 
made  by  the  Hon.  Alphonso  T.  Clearwater,  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.  In 
the  evening  a  banquet  was  given  by  the  General  Society  to  mem- 
bers and  guests  at  the  Hotel  Chamberlain,  and  addresses  were 
made  by  the  French  Ambassador,  the  Hon.  James  M.  Beck  and 
Col.  Ira  A.  Haynes,  IT.  S.  A. 

A  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  presentation  to  the  General 
Society  of  the  punch  bowl  given  by  the  Society  to  its  late  General 
President,  the  Hon.  John  Lee  Carroll,  by  his  son,  Mr.  Philip  Car- 
roll. The  letter  of  presentation  was  read  by  Mr.  James  M.  Mont- 
gomery, General  President,  and  the  gift  was  accepted  by  the  Rev. 
Frank  L.  Humphreys,  Assistant  Chaplain  of  the  New  York 
Society.  A  provision  of  the  gift  is  that  it  shall  be  kept  in  the 
museum  at  Fraunces  Tavern,  where  it  can  now  be  seen  in  one 
of  the  cases  in  the  Museum. 

The  boat  left  Old  Point  Comfort  on  the  return  trip  imme- 
diately after  the  banquet,  and  on  Sunday  morning,  April  19,  while 
passing  Mt.  Vernon,  special  memorial  services  wrere  held  in 
memory  of  the  Honorable  Garret  Dorset  Wall  Vroom,  of  New 
Jersey,  former  General  Vice-President,  and  General  Henry  Cadle, 
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of  Missouri,  Assistant  General  Treasurer,  founder,  and  for  many 
years  Secretary  of  the  Missouri  Society. 

The  party  arrived  in  Washington  at  11  a.m.,  Sunday,  and 
it  was  agreed  by  all  that  the  trip  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
that  has  ever  been  taken  in  connection  with  the  Triennial  Meetings 
of  the  General  Society.       

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  the 
Finance  Committee  recommended  that  five  thousand  dollars  be 
taken  from  the  Real  Estate  Fund  and  applied  as  a  payment  in 
reduction  of  the  mortgage  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  on 
Fraunces  Tavern.  This  recommendation  was  approved  by  the 
Board,  and  the  payment  has  since  been  made,  reducing  the  mort- 
gage to  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  Committee  on  Letters  of  the  Revolution,  having  for  its  ob- 
ject the  copying  of  such  Revolutionary  letters  and  documents,  as 
may  be  in  possession  of  members  of  the  Society,  for  presentation  to 
the  National  Government,  was  authorized  to  issue  a  circular  bring- 
ing the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  members. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  John  Deyo,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee from  the  Historical  Society  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Revolution  of  Newburgh,  and  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  of  Newburgh,  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Water  Commissioners  of  Newburgh  planned  to  destroy 
the  Falls  House,  the  Headquarters  of  General  George  Clinton, 
Baron  Steuben,  Colonel  Barber,  and  Colonel  Armstrong,  and  asked 
that  a  resolution  be  passed  in  support  of  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  preserve  the  house.  In  accordance  with  this  request,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Whereas,  it  appears  that  the  Water  Commissioners  of  the  City 
of  Newburgh  contemplate  the  destruction  of  the  Falls  House,  one 
of  the  few  remaining  historic  landmarks  of  the  Revolutionary 
period,  and 

Whereas,  at  the  present  time  the  sentiment  of  thinking  citi- 
zens is  so  well  agreed  that  such  landmarks  ought  to  be  preserved 
that  the  State  has  within  the  past  two  years  made  liberal  appro- 
priations for  the  purchase  of  at  least  two  Revolutionary  edifices— 
the  Schuyler  mansion  at  Albany  and  the  old  homestead  of  General 
Nicholas  Herkimer,  in  Herkimer  County— while  in  the  present 
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case  the  Falls  House,  being  already  owned  by  the  City  of  New- 
burgh,  the  cost  of  preserving  it  would  be  trivial ; 

Therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York  do  earnestly 
protest  against  the  proposed  destruction  of  the  Falls  House,  and 
urge  that  it  be  preserved  for  posterity. 

It  has  since  then  been  decided  by  the  State  authorities  that  it 
was  not  feasible  to  retain  the  house,  as  it  is  situated  in  the 
area  of  water  supply  of  the  City  of  Newburgh,  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, demolished. 

Mr.  Albert  Ellis  Hoyt,  Regent  of  the  Philip  Livingston  Chap- 
ter, extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  to  attend  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Chapter  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  January  14,  1914.  The  invitation  was  accepted 
and  the  Board  was  represented  on  that  occasion  by  Colonel  Wil- 
liam W.  Ladd,  Mr.  Philip  Livingston,  and  Mr.  Philip  Ruxton, 
who  were  most  cordially  and  hospitably  entertained  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Chapter. 

At  the  January  Meeting,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  R. 
Russell  Requa,  of  the  Essay  Committee,  that  prizes  be  provided 
for  essays  on  a  subject  relative  to  the  period  between  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolution  and  the  end  of  Washington 's  second  admin- 
istration, providing  the  subject  be  of  such  character  that  it  will 
not  only  arouse  patriotism,  but  also  inculcate  civic  responsibility, 
the  rule  was  amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  words  "on  a 
subject  relating  to  the  revolutionary  period  in  the  history  of  this 
Country, ' '  and  by  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  words  "ona  sub- 
ject relating  to  the  period  between  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  end  of  Washington's  second  administration  and  of  such 
a  character  as  will  develop  patriotism  and  inculcate  civic  respon- 
sibility." 

At  the  February  meeting  the  following  provisions  were  made 
in  the  Rules  of  the  Society: 

11  The  flags  on  Fraunces  Tavern  shall  be  hoisted  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  lowered  at  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 


noon." 
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"  The  flag  of  the  United  States  shall  be  placed  at  half  staff 
on  the  death  of  the  President  or  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  or 
of  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  on  the  death  of  a  person 
who  has  held  either  of  such  offices,  and  shall  remain  at  half  staff 
until  the  close  of  the  clay  of  the  funeral." 

The  price  of  the  annual  banquet  was  fixed  at  five  dollars. 

The  rule  providing  that  two  dollars  and  a  half  shall  be  paid 
to  Chapters  each  year  from  the  dues  of  their  members,  was 
amended  to  provide  that  a  like  amount  for  each  life  member  shall 
be  paid  to  the  Chapter  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  California  Society  with  regard  to 
a  resolution  adopted  by  that  Society  memorializing  the  General 
Society  to  publish  a  register  containing  a  complete  roll  of  mem- 
bership and  the  Revolutionary  service  of  ancestors. 

A  letter  was  also  read  from  the  District  of  Columbia  Society 
with  regard  to  enlisting  the  interest  of  the  General  Society  in  the 
erection  of  a  statue  to  Admiral  the  Count  de  Grasse,  and  both 
these  letters  were  referred  to  the  delegates  to  the  General  Society 
meeting  with  power. 

At  the  March  meeting  the  Museum  Committee  reported  that 
Mr.  Abram  M.  Hyatt  had  donated  to  the  Society  a  letter  from 
General  Washington  to  Brigadier-General  Forman,  dated  Septem- 
ber 7,  1781,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Mr.  Hyatt. 

The  deaths  of  Mr.  Henry  Cadle,  Secretary  of  the  Missouri 
Society,  and  of  Judge  Garret  Dorset  Wall  Vroom,  one  time  Gen- 
eral Vice-President  of  the  General  Society  and  incorporator  of  the 
New  Jersey  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  were  announced  with 
deep  regret,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Whereas,  in  the  death  of  Henry  Cadle,  Assistant  General 
Treasurer  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  Secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety in  the  State  of  Missouri,  on  May  28,  1913,  the  Society  has 
lost  a  most  efficient  officer,  a  sincere  friend  and  one  who  for  many 
years  has  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  the  upbuilding  of 
the  Missouri  Society,  of  which  he  has  been  Secretary  and  under 
whose  management  it  has  so  wonderfully  prospered, 

Resolved,  That  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New 
York  hereby  express  their  deep  regret  at  the  ending  of  so  honorable 
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and  useful  a  life,  the  great  loss  to  our  Society,  and  their  deep 
sympathy  with  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

It  is  with  deep  and  sincere  regret  that  the  New  York  Society 
learns  of  the  death  of  Judge  Garret  Dorset  Wall  Vroom,  one  time 
General  Vice-President  of  the  General  Society,  an  incorporator  of 
the  New  Jersey  Society,  and  for  many  years  its  President. 

Judge  Vroom  will  always  be  remembered  with  gratitude  for 
his  wise  counsel  and  advice  during  the  early  days  of  the  General 
Society,  and  the  New  York  Society  wishes  to  spread  on  its  records, 
this,  their  expression,  and  further,  to  request  their  Secretary  to 
send  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  to  the  General  Society  and  the 
Society  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

At  the  April  Meeting  Mr.  Richard  Nearing,  son  of  a  Revo- 
lutionary soldier,  proposed  by  the  Philip  Livingston  Chapter,  was 
elected  to  membership. 

At  the  May  Meeting,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
on  Memorial  Decorations,  it  was  resolved  to  decorate  the  Wash- 
ington Statue  at  the  Sub  Treasury  on  Washington's  Birthday,  as 
well  as  on  Decoration  Day. 

Mr.  Albert  Ellis  Hoyt  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
resolution  of  the  Board,  adopted  December  27,  1909,  gave  Regents 
of  Chapters  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  insignia  suspended  from 
a  ribbon  around  the  neck  and  asked  if  the  resolution  was  intended 
to  include  ex-Regents.  A  resolution  was  adopted  that  ex-Regents 
of  all  Chapters  having  a  membership  of  fifty  or  over  be  permitted 
to  wear  the  insignia  around  the  neck  the  same  as  Regents. 

At  the  October  Meeting  the  Essay  Committee  reported  that 
sixty  essays  had  been  received  from  forty-two  schools  on  the  sub- 
ject, "  The  Services  of  Franklin  to  the  Cause  of  Independence; 
their  Extent  and  Value,"  and  that  prizes  had  been  awarded  as 
follows : 

First  Prize — Malcolm  F.  Orton,  Newtown  High  School,  Elm- 
hurst,  New  York  City. 

Second  Price — Clarence  B.  Dibble,  Walton  High  School,  Wal- 
ton, N.  Y. 

Third  Prize — Edwin  Glenn  Olds,  No.  Tonawanda  High  School, 
No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
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HONORABLE  MENTION: 
Joseph  A.  Becker,  Newtown  High  School,  Elmhurst,   New 

York  City. 

Lydia  M.  Gibson,  Central  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Jennet  E.  Lewis,  Schenectady  High  School,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Marion  L.  Weldon,  Brockport  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
Harold  Kinney,  Gouvernenr  High  School,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 
Raymond  W.  Goodspeed,  Granville  High  School,  Granville, 

N.  Y. 

Olga  Wolfe,  Canastota  High  School,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 

Ada  Winifred  Hill,  Yonkers  High  School,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  Warburton,  Eastern  District  High  School,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  M.  Hoffman,  Masten  Park  High  School,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Clara  Adrianna  Radcliff,  Yonkers  High  School,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

The  first  prize,  which  was  awarded  to  Malcolm  F.  Orton,  of 
the  Newtown  High  School,  Elmhurst,  New  York  City,  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  John  H.  Prall ;  and  a  certificate  of  honorable  mention, 
awarded  to  Joseph  A.  Becker,  of  the  same  school,  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Lewis  H.  Woodburn.  Mr.  James  G.  Beemer  presented  cer- 
tificates of  honorable  mention  to  Miss  Ada  Winifred  Hill  and  Miss 
Clara  Adrianna  Radcliff,  of  the  Yonkers  High  School;  and  Mr. 
Richard  Cutts  Shannon  presented  one  of  the  certificates  to  Miss 
Marion  L.  Weldon,  of  the  Brockport  Normal  School. 

The  subject  for  next  year's  essay  is: 

"  The  Services  of  Philip  Schuyler  to  his  Country;  their  Extent 
and  Value." 

The  Society  during  the  year  has  received  invitations  to  the 
following  banquets: 

Veteran  Corps  of  Artillery, 

Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars, 

Holland  Society, 

Philip  Livingston  Chapter,  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 

Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 

Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick, 

St.  George's  Society, 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars, 

St.  Andrew's  Societv, 
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and  has  also  received  invitations  to  the  following  functions: 

Church  Service  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 

Church  Service  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 

Smoker,  St.  Louis  Chapter,  Missouri  Society,  Sons  of  the 
Revolution. 

Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati  Meeting. 

From  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  Duane  Pell  to  meet  the  Colonial  Dames 
of  America. 

Unveiling  of  tablet  on  site  of  Fort  No.  4,  Reservoir  and  Sedg- 
wick avenues,  New  York  City,  Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 

Meeting  and  Exhibit,  Long  Island  Ter-centennial,  Kings 
Countv  Historical  Society. 

Unveiling  of  tablet  on  the  Merchants  Coffee  House,  Lower 
Wall  Street  Business  Men's  Association. 

Celebration  at  Washington's  Headquarters,  Cabot  Ward, 
President,  Park  Board. 

Star  Spangled  Banner  Centennial  Celebration  in  Baltimore, 
Martin  H.  Glynn,  Governor,  N.  Y. 

Army  and  Navv  Club  Reception  to  Major-General  Leonard 
Wood,  U.  S.  A. 

Annual  Commemoration  Service  at  the  Chapel  of  St.  Cornelius 
the  Centurion,  Governor's  Island,  New  York  City,  by  the  Veteran 
Corps  of  Artillery  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Militarv 
Societv  of  the  War  of  1812. 

Church  Service  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  New  York,  the  138th 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Fort  Washington,  Fort  Washington 
Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 


PHILIP  LIVINGSTON  CHAPTER,    ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

The  past  year  will  long  be  remembered  by  local  Sons  for  the 
really  remarkable  increase  in  membership  secured  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Regent  and  several  others  of  the  Chapter.  At  the 
date  of  the  last  report  to  the  State  Society  there  were  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three  active  members  and  ten  honorary  members  on  the 
Chapter  Roll.    When  the  Secretary's  report  was  presented  to  the 
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1914  Annual  Meeting,  it  was  found  that  four  members  of  the  State 
Society  had  become  active  members  of  the  Chapter  during  the  year, 
four  honorary  members  had  accepted  election,  twenty-seven  can- 
didates had  been  chosen  on  their  preliminary  applications  and 
had  subsequently  qualified  in  the  State  Society,  six  had  been  simi- 
larly elected,  whose  final  proofs  were  on  file,  but  had  not  yet  been 
passed  upon  by  the  State  Board  of  Managers,  and  six  had  been 
elected  by  the  Chapter,  but  had  so  far  failed  to  complete  their 
proofs  of  descent.  During  the  same  period  the  losses  had  been 
five — three  by  death  and  two  having  been  dropped  from  the  rolls — 
so  that  the  net  Chapter  Membership  on  October  15,  1914,  was  two 
hundred  and  one.  This  is  the  local  high-water  mark,  so  far  as  in- 
crease in  membership  is  concerned;  and  quality  has  in  no  way  been 
sacrificed  to  quantity,  many  of  our  new  members  giving  promise 
of  being  extremely  active  and  energetic  in  advancing  the  interests 
of  the  Chapter  and  in  furthering  the  Institution  of  the  Society. 

The  Chapter  celebrated  its  Twentieth  Birthday  with  a 
luncheon  at  the  University  Club  on  November  25,  1913.  Informal 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Past-Eegents  Read,  Leonard  and 
Lawyer,  and  by  Charles  Hood  Mills,  one  of  the  Founders  of  the 
Chapter. 

The  four  Founders  still  on  the  active  roll,  Major  Harmon 
Pumpelly  Read,  Past-Regent  Charles  Francis  Bridge,  Charles 
Hood  Mills  and  Dr.  William  Jacob  Nellis,  constituted  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements  for  this  delightful  affair. 

At  the  Annual  Dinner,  which  took  place  at  the  Fort  Orange 
Club  on  January  14,  1914,  the  speakers  were  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Hig- 
gins,  of  St.  Luke's  Church;  Prof.  Adna  W.  Risley,  of  the  State 
College  for  Teachers;  Arthur  Caswell  Parker,  State  Archaeologist; 
Colonel  William  W.  Ladd,  of  the  State  Society;  and  Hon.  Martin  H. 
Glynn,  Governor  of  the  State. 

At  the  March  Quarterly  Meeting  Dr.  Henry  P.  Warren,  Head- 
master of  the  Albany  Academy,  delivered  a  most  entertaining  and 
instructive  address  on  "  Colonial  Conditions  Immediately  Preced- 
ing the  Revolution, ' '  and  a  highly  valuable  report  on  ' '  The  Con- 
dition of  the  Historical  Memorials  of  the  City  of  Albany  ' '  was 
presented  by  a  special  committee,  of  which  Isaac  Henry  Vrooman, 
Jr.,  was  Chairman.  As  a  result  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Chap- 
ter, based  upon  this  report,  an  ordinance  was  afterwards  passed 
by  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Albany  placing  the  great 
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number  of  historical  memorials  scattered  through  the  city  in  the 
custody  of  the  City  Engineer.  Many  of  these  memorials  were  being 
removed  during  the  progress  of  improvements,  and  some  had 
entirely  disappeared,  and  the  action  of  the  city,  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  Chapter,  will  serve  to  keep  them  inviolate  in  the  future. 

The  May  Quarterly  Meeting  was  rendered  most  interesting  by 
an  address  on  ' '  Autograph  Collections  of  the  Signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  "  by  Dr.  James  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  Director  of 
the  New  York  State  Library. 

The  Chapter  Essay  Prizes  were  offered  as  usual,  and  this 
year  the  first  prize  was  won  by  Elmetta  M.  Van  Deloo,  with  her 
essay  on  "  The  Palatines  in  New  York  State,"  the  second  by 
Marguerite  Clark,  who  wrote  on  ' '  The  Colonial  Homesteads  of  the 
Hudson  Valley,"  and  the  third  by  Eleanor  F.  Dunn,  whose  subject 
was  "  Nathan  Hale  and  Major  Andre,"  all  three  prize  winners 
being  students  at  the  Normal  High  School. 

The  Chapter  again  published  a  Year-book,  containing  Reports, 
the  Chapter  Roll,  and  the  1913  Prize  Essay. 

Not  the  least  of  the  events  of  the  year  was  the  election  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Society,  on  the  proposition  of  this  Chapter,  of 
Richard  Nearing,  of  Mt.  Vision,  New  York,  a  real  son  of  a  Revo- 
lutionary soldier.  Mr.  Nearing  is  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  and 
when  last  heard  from  was  hale  and  hearty,  save  for  failing  eye- 
sight, and  greatly  appreciated  his  membership  in  the  Society. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  commemoration  of  the  Battle 
of  Saratoga,  on  October  15th,  at  the  Aurania  Club.  Dr.  Sherman 
Williams,  of  the  State  Education  Department,  addressed  the  Chap- 
ter on  "  New  York  in  History,"  and  the  following  officers  were 
chosen  for  the  coming  year: 

Regent,  Albert  Ellis  Hoyt;  Vice-Regent,  Isaac  Henry  Vrooman, 
Jr.;  Secretary,  Borden  Hicks  Mills;  Treasurer,  George  Addison 
White;  Registrar,  John  Tracy  Fitzpatrick;  Historian,  James  Aus- 
tin Holden;  Chaplain,  Rev.  William  Herman  Hopkins;  Marshal, 
Charles  Van  Merrick;  Curator,  Charles  Hood  Mills. 

Borden  H.  Mills. 

Secretary. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  October  17,  1914. 
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BUFFALO  ASSOCIATION,  BUFFALO,   N.  Y. 

On  December  11, 1913,  the  Buffalo  Association  and  the  Society 
of  Colonial  Wars  were  entertained  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Edward 
S.  Warren.  Mr.  Louis  W.  Simpson,  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, announced  that  the  first  and  second  prizes  and  honorable 
mention  in  the  essay  contest  of  the  Society  had  been  awarded  to 
pupils  of  Buffalo  High  Schools.  The  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Buffalo  Association  heartily  endorse  the 
project  of  a  Peace  Memorial  Bridge  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  commemoration  of  the  Century  of  peace  between  the 
English-speaking  peoples,  and  that  the  members  of  the  Association 
be  a  committee  of  the  whole  for  the  purpose  of  doing  everything 
in  their  power  that  will  in  any  way  assist  in  carrying  out  the  plan 
of  having  the  bridge  built  between  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Village 
of  Fort  Erie  in  Canada,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  Mr.  John  A.  Stewart,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  for 
the  Celebration  of  One  Hundred  Years  of  Peace  among  English- 
speaking  peoples,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
Honorable  Louis  P.  Fuhrmann,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Buffalo. 

Mr.  George  A.  Stringer  then  read  a  paper  on  ' '  Robert  Morris, 
Patriot  and  Chief  Financier  of  the  Revolution. ' ' 

On  January  14,  1914,  the  Association  gave  a  dinner  to  the 
members,  at  which  Arthur  W.  Hurd,  M.D.,  Vice-President,  was 
Toastmaster.  Mr.  Louis  W.  Simpson,  President,  made  an  intro- 
ductory address,  and  a  beautiful  Maine  Memorial  Tablet  was 
unveiled  by  the  Secretary,  who  also  read  a  letter  from  the  Honor- 
able Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  Honorable  Charles  B.  Wheeler  responded  to  the  toast, 
"  The  Two  Factors  which  Count  Most  in  the  Welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion— Religion  and  Patriotism,"  and  Mr.  Henry  R.  Howland  re- 
sponded to  ' '  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Preserver  of  the  Union. ' ' 

On  January  29th  Mr.  Harlow  C.  Curtiss  entertained  the  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  at  his  residence,  and  the 
Reverend  Charles  A.  Jessup,  D.D.,  delivered  an  address  on 
"  George  Washington's  Religion." 

On  Sunday  evening,  February  22d,  a  patriotic  service  in 
memory  of  Washington  was  conducted  at  the  Delaware  Avenue 
Baptist  Church  by  the  Reverend  Carl  D.  Case,  and  was  attended 
by  many  members  of  the  Association. 
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On  February  23d  the  Association  attended  the  Buffalo  Con- 
sistory and  were  entertained  by  the  reading  of  a  dramatic  poem, 
' '  The  Character  of  Washington. ' ' 

On  March  5th  Mr.  William  Y.  Warren  entertained  the  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  at  his  residence,  and  Mr. 
Frank  H.  Severance,  Secretary  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society, 
spoke  on  "  The  Niagara  Region  and  the  Peace  Centenary." 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  on  March  19, 
1914,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Henry  R.  Howland.  The  following 
resolution  in  memory  of  Dr.  Rosewell  Park  was  adopted : 

In  the  death  of  Roswell  Park,  M.D.,  this  community  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  eminent  "citizens,  and  the  Buffalo  Association,  Sons 
of  the  Revolution,  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  highly  esteemed 
members.  The  record  of  his  most  useful  and  honored  life  is  known 
to  all.  He  was  a  constant  student  and  availed  himself  of  all  the 
discoveries  of  medical  science.  He  had  remarkable  skill  as  a 
surgeon,  and  was  also  a  writer  of  repute,  being  the  author  of 
several  medical  works  and  many  monographs,  which  added  greatly 
to  his  reputation  and  made  him  widely  known  not  only  in  this 
Country  but  in  Europe.  While  the  death  of  such  a  man  makes 
a  gap  in  our  ranks  not  easily  filled,  we  feel  that  his  example  and 
influence  are  not  lost;  we  point  to  him  with  pride,  and  are  thankful 
that  he  was  so  long  wTith  us.  To  those  upon  whom  his  loss  fell 
most  heavily  we  tender  our  deepest  and  most  heartfelt  sympathy. 
Resolved  that  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be  sent  to  his  family,  and 
also  be  preserved  in  the  records  of  this  Association. 

The  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  purchase  a  flag  to  be  pre- 
sented to  The  Lackawanna  Social  Circle. 

Mr.  Louis  Wright  Simpson  was  elected  President,  Arthur 
William  Hurd,  M.D.,  Vice-President,  and  Mr.  George  Jones  Bailey, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Howland  addressed  the  Association  on  "  The 
Political  Development  of  Colonial  New  England." 

At  special  meetings  resolutions  were  adopted  in  memory  of 
Mr.  Blinn  Yates,  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society,  Sons  of 
the  Revolution,  and  of  the  Buffalo  Association,  who  died  March  2, 
1914,  and  of  Mr.  Philos  Goodrich  Cook,  a  member  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  Newr  York,  who  died  March  26,  1914. 

George  J.  Bailey, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  October  23,  1914. 
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FORT  SCHUYLER  CHAPTER,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Chapter  was  held  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
on  the  23d  day  of  February,  1914,  when  the  following  officers  were 
elected: 

Regent — William  Mansfield  Storrs. 

Vice-Regent — Newton  Lloyd  Andrews. 

Secretary — Nicholas  Edward  Devereux,  Jr. 

Treasurer — Frederick  Howard  Cookinham. 

Chaplain— Charles  Tyler  Olmstead,  S.T.D.,  D.C.L. 

Historian — Wadsworth  Leach  Goodier. 

Marshal — Henry  Jared  Cookinham,  Jr. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Cookinham,  reported  a  bal- 
ance on  hand  of  $172.81. 

General  Sylvester  Dering  presented  to  the  Chapter  an  oil 
painting  of  Washington's  headquarters  on  the  Hudson  and  one  of 
Mount  Vernon.  These  paintings  are  now  hung  in  the  building  of 
the  Oneida  Historical  Society. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Chapter  was  held  at  the  Fort 
Schuyler  Club  on  February  23,  1914.  The  Rev.  Robert  J.  Bogan 
was  the  first  speaker,  his  subject  being  "  Thoughts  for  Our  Own 
Time. "  "  What  Shall  We  Do  With  Our  Ancestors, ' '  was  the  topic 
discussed  by  the  Rev.  Philip  H.  Cole,  of  Rome.  The  last  speaker 
was  Hon.  George  W.  Ray,  of  Norwich,  Justice  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court,  who  spoke  on  "  Real  Reform." 

Nicholas  Edward  Devereux,  Jr. , 

Secretary. 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  October  20, 1914. 


JAMESTOWN  CHAPTER,  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  Jamestown  Chapter  of  Sons 
of  the  Revolution  was  held  December  20,  1913,  at  which  time  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  Frank  H.  Mott,  Regent;  Charles 
W.  Herrick,  Vice-Regent;  Edward  R.  Bootey,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer; Abner  Hazel  tine,  Historian. 

The  Sons  of  the  Revolution  Prize,  given  for  the  best  examina- 
tion in  American  history  to  the  young  men  of  the  Jamestown  High 
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School,  last  year  was  awarded  to  Kaymond  B.  Bush,  honorable 
mention  given  to  Ross  Devereaux.  The  Chapter  at  the  annual 
meeting  voted  to  continue  the  custom.  For  several  years  the 
D.  A.  R.  and  Jamestown  Chapter  have  been  engaged  in  placing 
markers  at  the  graves  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  in  this  county; 
the  work  will  be  continued  until  completed. 

Since  last  year  two  applications  for  membership  have  been 
received. 

Edward  R.  Bootey. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  October  20,  1914. 


WILLIAM  FLOYD  CHAPTER,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  officers  of  the  William  Floyd  Chapter  are  the  same  as  last 
year : 

Col.  Walter  P.  Warren,  Regent;  Dr.  Russell  F.  Benson,  Vice- 
Regent;  David  B.  Plum,  Treasurer;  William  Barker,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

We  have  to  report  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  our  Regent, 
Colonel  Walter  Phelps  Warren. 

Col.  Warren  had  held  the  office  for  many  years,  was  universally 
beloved  and  his  death  will  be  a  serious  blow. 

The  membership  of  the  Chapter  remains  about  the  same. 

William  Barker,  Jr., 

Secretary. 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  November  9,  1914. 


During  the  year  Fraunces  Tavern  has  been  repainted  in  part 
and  new  carpets  were  placed  in  the  halls  and  rooms,  so  that  every- 
thing is  in  excellent  condition.  The  library  index  has  received 
careful  attention  and  been  brought  up  to  date. 

We  now  have  very  complete  sets  of  books  of  Revolutionary 
records  of  the  thirteen  original  states,  giving  the  service  of  officers, 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  fought  in  the  war.  These  are  of  great 
assistance  to  applicants  for  membership  in  supplying  the  necessary 
material  as  to  service  for  their  papers. 
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The  museum  has  been  generally  rearranged  and  a  new  cata- 
logue issued.  Donations  of  several  new  pictures  have  been  received 
and  hung  in  the  halls. 

Our  members  should  not  fail  to  visit  Fraunces  Tavern  and  see 
the  ' '  Long  Room  ' '  and  inspect  our  collection  of  interesting  relics 
and  documents  in  the  museum.  At  the  same  time,  should  they 
desire  any  refreshments,  they  will  find  a  fine  restaurant  on  the 
lower  floor,  as  well  as  the  members'  dining  room  above. 

Six  thousand  and  eighty-seven  visitors  registered  in  the  Long 
Room  in  1914. 

During  the  past  year  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  applicants 
were  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Society.  Fifty-five  members 
have  died,  twenty-four  resigned  and  fourteen  were  dropped  for 
non-payment  of  dues:  The  Society  now  has  on  its  rolls  twenty- 
three  hundred  and  six  members. 

The  Secretary  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Louis  B. 
Wilson,  the  Curator,  for  his  very  efficient  assistance  during  the  past 
year,  as  also  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Col.  Eugene  K.  Austin. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Henry  Russell  Drowns,, 

Secretary. 
Fraunces  Tavern,  New  York  City. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL     PHILIP     SCHUYLER 
1  733  -  1804 

BY     SAMUEL     ISHAM       N.    A 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  SOCIETY  BY 

JUSTINE  VAN  RENSSELAER  TOWNSEND,  A  GREAT-GRANDDAUGHTER 

OF  GE  N  ER  Al_  SC  H  U  YL.ER 


REPORT   OF  THE  HISTORIAN 


In  Memoriam 


Admitted. 

Arba  Read  Green,  M.  D 1908 

George  Abijah  Mosber 1907 

Joseph  Talcott  Hull 1895 

Charles    Whitney    Tillinghast,    2nd,    Adjutant- 
General,  S.  N.  Y.,  1S98 1889 

Flamen  Ball  Candler 1895 

Ezra  Benjamin  Tuttle 1889 

William   Thornton  Henry 1908 

Reese  Carpenter     1888 

von  Beverhout  Thompson,  M.  D 1885 

Wilson    Budd    Strong,    First    Lieutenant,    33rd 

U.  S.  Vol.  Inf.,  1S98 1889 

Richard  William  Brass,  A.  B.,  LL.B 1909 

Franklin  Delano  Williams   1910 

Stephen  Weart  Giles 1895 

Roswell  Park,  M.  D 1892 

Francis  Joseph  Vernon 1909 

William  Whitman  Bailey,  Ph.B.,  A.  M.,  LL.D., 

Private,  10th  R.  I.  V.,  1862 1894 

Percival  De  Luce,  A.  N.  A 1896 

Thomas  Hamblen  Morrison,   Private,  12th  Me. 

V.,  Civil  War 1892 

John  Lambert  Cadwalader,  A.  M.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.  1887 

William  Lummis  18S9 

Reverend  Edward  Benton  Coe,  D.  D 1894 

William    Prall   Thompson 1898 

Reverend  James  Shepard  Dennis,  D.  D 1904 

Philos   Goodrich   Cook 1894 

Reverend  Berry  Oakley  Baldwin,  B.  D 1907 

Theodore   Truesdale   Lines,    Private,    Penn.   V., 

Civil  War  1908 

Leighton  Palmer  Coleman  1901 

Maus  Rosa  Vedder,  M.  D 1899 

William  Butler  Hornblower,  A.  M.,  LL.D 1890 

Bayard   Dominick    1890 

George  Weideman  Daw 1898 

Elmer  Willis  Hyde 1896 

George  Norman  Gardiner 1889 
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Died. 

September  1st,  1913. 
November  21st,  1913. 
December  5th,  1913. 

December  27th,  1913. 
January  2nd,  1914. 
January  3rd,  1914. 
January  6th,  1914. 
January  13th,  1914. 
January  19th,  1914. 

January  27th,  1914. 
January  27th,  1914. 
February  4th,  1914. 
February  10th,   1914. 
February  15th,  1914. 
February  16th,  1914. 

February  20th,  1914. 
February  21st,   1914. 

March  6th,  1914. 
March  11th,  1914. 
March  15th,  1914. 
March  19th,  1914. 
March  19th,  1914. 
March  21st,  1914. 
March  26th,  1914. 
April  9th,  1914. 

April  15th,  1914. 
April  19th,  1914. 
June  13th,  1914. 
June  16th,  1914. 
June  22nd,  1914. 
June  26th,  1914. 
July  2nd,  1914. 
July  6th,  1914. 


Admitted.  Died. 

Reverend  Heury  Barton  Ohapin,  Ph.D.,  D.  D..  1891  July  7th,  1914. 

Walter  Liversidge  Wellington 1893  July   15th,  1914. 

Henry  Bellows  Robeson,  Rear  Admiral,  U.  S.  JN.  1891  July  16th,  1914. 

Alfred  Ely   1896  August  1st,  1914. 

Walter  Phelps  Warren  1898  August  8th,  1914. 

John  Schuyler  Crosby,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  U.  S. 

A.,  1861-1865    1889  August  8th,  1914. 

Thomas    Anson    Matthews 1911  August  15th,  1914. 

Charles  Oliver  Dewey,  A.  P.,  Ph.D.,  LL.P 1899  August  15th,  1914. 

Edgar  Thaddeus   Welles 1895  August  22nd,  1914. 

William  De  Hertburn  Washington 1897  August  30th,  1914. 

Leslie  Powell  Grant 1913  September  5th,  1914. 

Harry  Dugan  Spears 1908  September  17th,  1914. 

Charles  Augustus  Schermerhorn 1891  October  2nd,   1914. 

Abel  Milton  Woodworth,  A.  M 1902  October  24th,   1914. 

Frederick  Tollington  Leigh,  Captain,  U.   S.  V., 

Signal  Corps,  1898 1903  November  10th,  1914. 

John  Shrady,  M.  D.,  Brigade  Surgeon,  2d  East 

Tennessee  Mounted  Infantry,  Civil  War 1884  November  11th,  1914. 

Clarence  Robinson  1912  November  11th,  1914. 

Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  de  Chutkowski 1891  November  12th,  1914. 

John  Morgan  Howe,  M.  D 1895  November  13th,  1914. 

Thomas  West  Smith,  Private,  11th  N.  Y.  Cav., 

Civil  War , 1884  November  14th,  1914. 

Arthur  Bedell  Benjamin 1886  November  20th,  1914. 

John  Christie  Giles,  Jr 1905  November  25th,  1914. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Clarence  Winthrop  Bowen, 

Historian. 
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Members   Admitted 


December  1,  1913 — December  1,  1914 

(including    fifteen    not    qualified    in    time    for    last    year's    report.) 


Members. 

1914— Angell,  Edwin, 

North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


1914 — Angell,  Theodore  Jay, 

Chatham,  N.  Y. 


1914 — Arnistead,  Henry  Howell,  M.  E., 
New  York  City. 

1918— iAxtell,  Silas  Blake,  B.  L., 
New  York  City. 

1914 — Babbidge,  Harold  Joseph, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1914— Baillv,  Edward  Cashman,  A.  B., 
LL.  B.. 
New  York  City. 

1914 — Barstow,  Charles  Lester, 
New  York  City. 

1914— Beebe,  Kenneth  John.  B.  S., 
New  York  City. 

1914 — Bertine,  Harrv  Bentote, 
New  York  City. 

1914 — Blanchard,  Maurice  Alvah,  B.  S., 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

1914 — Blauvelt,  George  Alanson,  A.  M.. 
B.  L., 
Monsey,  N.  Y. 

1914 — Borchers,  Fredric  Stickney, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

1914— Brett,    Philip   Milledoler,    A.    B.. 
B.  L., 

New  York  City. 


1914 — Bunten,  Robert  Winthrop, 
New  York  City. 


Ancestors. 

Daniel  Manton  (1743-1808), 

Colonel,  Rhode  Island  Militia. 

Joshua  Angell  (1760-1838), 

Private,  Rhode  Island  Militia. 

Daniel  Manton   (1743-1S0S), 

Colonel,  Rhode  Island  Militia. 

Joshua  Angell  (1760-1838), 

Private,  Rhode  Island  Militia. 

Robert  M'cPherson  (172S-17S9), 

Colonel,  Pennsylvania  Associators. 

Abner  Perry   (1756-1834), 

'Sergeant,      Massachusetts      Conti- 
nental Infantry. 

Christopher  Babbidge  (1741-1792), 
Ensign,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Asahel   Brainard    (1740-1822), 
Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Ebenezer  Barstow  (1756-1S34), 

Private,  Connecticut  State  Troops. 

Seba  Beebe, 

Corporal,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 

John  Bertine   (1744-1786), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 

Thomas  Blanchard  (1701-1779), 
Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Aurie  Blauvelt  (1738-1804). 

Captain,  New  York  Militia. 

James  Stickney   (1742-1823), 
Ensign,  New  York  Militia. 

Theodorus  Brett   (1751-1S22), 

Ensign,  New  York  Militia. 
William  Humphrey  ( 1812), 

Colonel,  New  York  Militia. 
Abel  Steele  (174S-1829), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Phineas  Carman   (1762-1827), 

Private.  New  Jorsev  Militia. 
Martin  Wiltsie  (1734-—), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 

Aquila  Davis  (1760-1835), 

Private,  New  Hampshire  Line. 
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Members. 

1914 — Burling,  William  Clinton, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1914-^Callan,  Albert  'Stevens, 
Valatie,  N.  Y. 

1914 — Cameron.  William  Marshall, 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

1914— Canfield,  Palmer  Adsit, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 

1914 — Cantine,  Edward  Byron, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

1914 — Cardoze,  Henry  Emile, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


1914 — Carnahan,  Robert  Owen, 

West      New      Brighton, 
N.  Y. 

1914 — Chapin,  Barton, 

New  York  City. 

1914 — Chappotin,  Campbell  Sebastian, 
New  York  City. 

1914: — Cheney,  Lloyd  Lyman,  A.  B., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

1913— Clark,  Grenville, 

New  York  City. 

1914: — Clark,  Reverend  Robert  Bruce, 
New  York  City. 

1914 — Class,  John  Lyons,  A.  B., 
New  York  City. 

1914— Cole,  John  Orton, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1914 — Corwith,  Frederick  Earnest, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

1914— Covert,  Clermont  C, 

Slingerlands,  N.  Y. 

1914 — Cutler,  Clarence  Bennett, 

East  Greenbush,  N.  Y. 

1914— DeBost,  William  Ludlam, 
New  York  City. 

1914 — de  Forest,  Louis  Everic,  A.  B., 
New  York  City. 

1914— DeRonde,  Philip  Coe, 

Englewood,  N.  J. 

1913 — Devereux,  Nicholas  Edward,  Jr., 
A.  B., 

Utica,  N.  Y. 


Ancestors. 

John  Cromwell  (1727-1805), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

John  Harrington  (1764-1847), 
Private,  Massachusetts  Line. 

Stephen  Griffing  (1754-1841), 
Ensign,  New  York  Line. 

James  Canfield  (1752-1830), 
Private,  New  York  Militia. 

Moses  Cantine  ( 1744-1S35 ) , 

Captain,  New  York  Militia. 

Dirck  Wynkoop  (1732-1796), 

Member  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 1775-6. 

Robert  Freeland  (1762-1S38), 
Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 

William  Barton  (1748-1831), 

Colonel,  Rhode  Island  Militia. 

Dudley  Coleman  (1745-1797), 

Lieutenant-Colonel,    Massachusetts 
Line. 

William  Cheney    (1718-1775), 

Private,     Connecticut    Continental 
Regiment. 

Enoch  White  (1747-1803), 

Lieutenant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

William  Clark  (1750-1853), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 

Frederick  Class, 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 

Matthew  Cole   (1745-1824), 

Captain,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Caleb  Corwithe  (1752-1843), 
Private,  New  York  Militia. 

Burgun  Covert   (1746-1798), 
Private,  New  Jersey  Line. 

Nathan  Cutler   (1755-1S38), 

Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 

Jacob  S.  Fine, 

Served  in  the  Revolution. 

John  Granger  (1734-1783), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Continental 
Regiment. 

Abram  De  Ronde   (1735-1781), 
Private,  New  York  Militia. 

William  Avery  (1726-17S7), 

Ensign,  Connecticut  Militia. 
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Members. 

1914 — Dos  Passos,  Louis  Hays, 
New  York  City. 

1913 — Douglas,  Reverend  George 
William,  D.  D., 
New  York  City. 

1913 — Dunham,  Louis  Alexander, 
New  York  City. 

1913 — Dunwoody,  Harry  Lyman, 
New  York  City. 

1914 — Dykeman,  Jan  Leonard, 
Albany,  N.   Y. 


1914 — Ferns,  Robert  Morrison, 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.   Y. 

1914 — Garrett,  George  Dungan, 

Jersey  City,   N.   J. 


1914 — Gopsill,  Tbomas  Milburn, 
Jersey  City,   N.   J. 

1914 — Greer,  Austin  Morris, 

New  York  City. 


1914 — Hale,  Horace  Charles, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1914— Hale,  Ledyard  Park,  B.  S..  M.  S., 
LL.  B.,  LL.  D., 

Canton,  N.  Y. 

1914 — Hall,  Lewis  Crosby, 

Newark,  N.  J. 


1914— Hall,  Louis  Harrison,  B.  S., 
LL.  B., 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 

1914 — Hanfleld,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J. 


1914 — Harrington,      Howard      Sawyer, 
A.  B.,  A.  M.,  LL.  B., 

Irvington-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y. 

1914: — Havward,  Frank  Earle, 
Sayville,  L.  I. 

1914 — Heath,  George  Washington, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Ancestors. 

Henry  Post  (1746-1S30), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 

David  Sutherland   (1722-1794), 
Colonel,  New  York  Militia. 


Israel  Shreve   (1739-1799), 

Colonel,  New  Jersey  Line. 

James  Dunwoody   (1745-1815), 

Private,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 

Joseph  Dykeman    (1737-1S22), 
Captain,  New  York  Militia. 

Benjamin  Dykeman, 

1st  Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 

Nehemiah  Beardsley    (1731-1811), 
Colonel,  Connecticut  Militia. 

John  Garrett   (1727-1778), 

Major,   Connecticut   Militia. 

John  Garrett   (1751-1811), 

Private,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 

Cromwell  Child    (1727-1801), 

Member  Rhode  Island  Assembly. 

Joseph  Greer, 

Private,  New  York  Levies. 
James  Morris, 

Ensign,  Pennsylvania  Battalion. 


Gershom  Hale,  Jr.   (1754- 


Private,  Vermont  Militia. 
Gershom  Hale,  Jr.   (1754 


-), 


-), 


Private,  Vermont  Militia. 

Philemon  Hall   (1733-1S00), 

1st  Lieutenant.  Connecticut  Line. 
Reuben  Parmele   (1741-1810), 

Sergeant,   Connecticut  Militia. 

Anthony  Smith   (1752-1838). 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Robert  Colfax  ( 1S29), 

Private,      Additional      Continental 
Infantry. 

Thaddeus  O'Brien   (1740-1790). 

Major,  Irish  Brigade  of  France. 


John  Turnier   (1751-1S16). 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 

Peter  Cadmus   (1739-1810), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
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Members. 

1914— Hebberd,  Robert  William, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

1914 — Hendee,  Lawrence,  A.  B.,  M.  D., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1913 — Henry,  Earle  Francis, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1914 — Higginson,  James  Jackson, 
New  York  City. 

1914— Hill,  Albert  Clark,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 
Ph.  D., 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

1914— Hill,  Frederick,  A.  B., 

Garden  City,  N.   Y. 

1914 — Hincklev,  William  Chapin, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

1914 — Holmes,  William  H.  Appleton, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

1914 — Hone,  Augustus  Crane, 
Rye,  N.  Y. 


1914 — Horton,  William  Edward,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, U.  S.  A., 

Governor's  Island,  N.  Y. 

1914 — Huntington,  Samuel  Van 
Vechten,  A.  B., 
New  York  City. 


1913— Husted,  Charles  Edward, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

1914— Hyde,  Samuel  Mead, 

New  York  City. 

1914 — Jacobs,  Elmer  Rand, 

New  York  City. 


Ancestors. 

Southwick  Hebberd  (1723-1806), 
Private,  Massachusetts  Line. 

Joshua  Hendee   (1748-1819), 

Captain,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 

Peter  Gale  (1756-1818), 

Private,  Massachusetts  State 
Troops. 
Isaac  Gale,  Jr.   (1732-1779). 

Sergeant,  Massachusetts  State 
Troops. 

Stephen  Higginson  (1743-1828), 
Member  Continental  Congress. 

Peter  Stevenson, 

Private,  Massachusetts  Line. 


Philip  P.  Schuyler   (1736-1808), 
Colonel,  New  York  Militia. 

Gershom  Hinckley   (1763-1848), 

Corporal,  Connecticut  State  Troops. 

Simeon  Holmes   (1755-1835), 

Sergeant,    Additional    Continental 
Infantry. 

Christopher     Raymond     Perry     (1761- 
1818), 
Midshipman,    Continental    Frigate 
"  Trumbull." 
Isaac  Stoutenburgh   (1738-1808), 
Lieutenant-Colonel,   New  York 
Militia. 

Thomas  Clarke  (1743-1813), 

Major,  Rhode  Island  Militia. 

Samuel  Van  Vechten, 

Captain,    New    York    Continental 
Regiment. 
Reverend  John  Mason  (1734-1792), 

Chaplain,  New  York  Line. 

Abraham  Husted   (1739-1819), 
Sergeant-Ma j  or,  Connecticut 
Militia. 

James  Hyde   (1752-1809), 

Lieutenant,  Connecticut  Line. 

Stephen  Crosby    (1734-1776), 

Captain,  Connecticut  State  Troops. 
Asa  Jacobs  (1760-1844), 

Private,  Connecticut  State  Troops. 
John  Jacobs   (1725-1S00), 

Served  on  Frigate  "  Confederacy." 
Amos  Carroll   (1728-1792), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Aaron  Hubbell   (1761-1848), 

Sergeant,  Connecticut  Militia. 
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'Members. 
1914 — Jansen,  Thomas  William, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

1914— Jewett,  Frederic  Albert,  Ph.  G., 
M.  D., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1914 — Johnson.  John  Newton,  LL.  B., 
New  York  City. 

1914 — Johnston,  Paul  Imbrie, 
New  York  City. 


1914 — Kimball,  Reverend  Charles  Mar- 
cus, 

Oriskany  Falls,  N.  Y. 

1914 — Larnarche,  Matthew  J., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1914 — Lanning,  Richard  Leonard, 
New  York  City. 

1913 — Lapsley,  Howard  Guernsey, 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

1913 — Lawrence,  Edward  S., 

New  York  City. 

1914— LeDuc,  Lewin  Bell, 

New  York  City. 

1914 — Loucks,  James  Harris,  LL.  B., 
.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

1911 — Lumbard,  Joseph  Edward,  M.  D., 
New  York  City. 


1913 — Lutkins,  Theodore  La  Rue,  Jr., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1914— McChesney,  William  J., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

1913— McCosh,  Marshall  Kellogg, 
New  York  City. 

1914— ^Mallaby,  Oliver  William, 
New  York  City. 

1914 — Manning,      Clarence      Augustus, 
A.  B.,  A.  M., 
New  York  City. 

1914 — Manning,  Edward  Buchanan, 
Millerton,  N.  Y. 


Ancestors. 
John  Houghtaling  (1753-1793), 
Private,  New  York  Militia. 

Jonathan,  Jewett   (1761-1807), 
Private,  Massachusetts  Line. 

James  Bell  (1755-1834), 

Private,  Continental  Infantry. 

James  Clark, 

Captain,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 
John  Reed  ( 1789), 

Captain,    4th    Battalion,    Pennsyl- 
vania Militia. 

Moses  Kimball  (1747-1828), 

Sergeant,    New   Hampshire    Conti- 
nental Regiment. 

Asa  Francis  (1757-1836), 

Ensign,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Ralph  Lanning  ( 1801), 

2d  Lieutenant,  New  Jersey  Militia. 

David  Lapsley, 

Private,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 

Jonathan  Lawrence  (1737-1812), 

Brigade  Major,  New  York  Militia. 

James  Clinton  (1736-1812), 

Major-General,  Continental  Army. 

Peter  Loucks, 

1st  Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 

Samuel  Lumbard   (1753-1795), 

Sergeant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Levi  Rounseville  (1740-1815), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Continental 
Regiment. 

Christopher  Van  Duzer  (1743-1812), 
Captain,  New  York  Militia. 

Benjamin  Tusten  (1719-179S), 

Member  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 1775. 

George  Warner,  Jr.  (1757-1S44), 
Private,  New  York  Militia. 

Nathaniel  Kellogg, 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

William  Popham  (1752-1847), 

Aid-de-Camp    to    Generals    James 
Clinton  and  Steuben. 

Jesse  Manning  (1745 ), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 


William  Darke   (1736-1801), 

Lieutenant-Colonel,    Virginia    Mili- 
tia. 
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MEMBERS. 

1014 — Mecklem,  Henry  Clay,  Jr., 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

1913— Merrick,  Charles  Van,  B.  S.,  M. 
I.  T., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

1914 — Merritt,  Gardiner, 

New  York  City. 

1913— (Miller,  John  Post, 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 


1913 — Morgan,    John    Livingston    Rut- 
gers, B.  S.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
New  York  City. 


1914 — Murray,     Francis     Wisner,     Jr., 
A.  B., 

New  York  City. 

1914 — Nearing,  Richard, 

Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 

1914— Noble,  Clement  Henry, 
New  York  City. 


1914 — Noyes,  William  Henry  Wilson, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1914: — Onderdonk,  Andrew  Joseph, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1914 — O'Shaughnessy,     Nelson     Jarvis 
Waterbury, 
U.  S.  Embassy,  Vienna, 
Austria. 

1914— Owens,  Malcolm  Winterton, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1913 — Owens,  William  Douglas, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Ancestors. 
Elisha  Goldsmith, 

Private,  New  York  iMilitia. 

Jonathan  Pollard  (1759-1821), 
Private,  Massachusetts  Line. 

Abraham  Orser    ( 1815), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 

Asa  Huntington  (1741-1825), 

Private,     Connecticut    Continental 
Regiment. 

Jacob  Morgan  (1716-1792), 

Member  Provincial  Congress,  1776. 
Jacob  Morgan,  Jr.  (1742-1802), 

Colonel,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 
William  Livingston  (1723-1790), 

Brigadier  -  General,     New     Jersey 
Militia. 

Gabriel  Wisner  ( 1779), 

Ensign,  New  York  Militia. 
Henry    Wisner     (1720-1790),    Member 
Continental  Congress,  1774-6. 

Joseph  Nearing  (1762-1849), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Zadoek  Noble    (1723-1786), 

Member  New  Milford  Connecticut 
Committee     of     Inspection     and 
Correspondence. 
Josiah  Lacey   (1746-1812), 

Captain,  Connecticut  Line. 
Clement  Botsford  (1751-1824), 

Sergeant,   Connecticut  Continental 
Regiment. 

(Shubael  Stone  (1766-1823), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Line. 

Eliphalet  'Stone  (1734-1817), 

Private,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 

John  Rogers  (1747-1827), 

iSergeant,  New  Hampshire  iMilitia. 

Adrian  Onderdonk  (1726-1794), 

Member  Committee  of  Safety,  New 
York. 

Jonathan  Watenbury  (1760-1811), 
Private,  Connecticut  iMilitia. 


Jonathan  Owens, 

1st  Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 

Jonathan  Owens, 

1st  Lieutenant,  New  York  iMilitia. 
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(Members. 

1914— Pfluke,  Volney  G. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 


1014 — Putnam,  George  Haven, 
New  York  City. 

1914 — Randerson,   John   Edward   Hall. 
A.  B., 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

1914 — Randerson,  John  Howard, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

1914 — Requa,  Leonard  Franklin, 
New  York  City. 

1914 — Requa,  Reverend  Leonard  Frank- 
lin, Jr., 

Southington,  Conn. 

1914 — Reynolds,  Noyes, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

1914 — Riggs,     William     Dawbney, 
D.  M.  D., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1913— Roberts,  Edward,  A.  B., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1914 — Rockwell,  Henry  Brown, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


1914 — 'Sage,  Henry  Manning, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

1913 — Sainsbury,  William  Ransom, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1914 — 'Sanger,  William  Gary,  Jr., 
Sangerfield,  N.  Y. 


1913— Chafer,  Victor  Fox, 

New  York  City. 


1914 — Sheldon,  Farrington, 

New  York  City. 

1913 — 'Simpson,  Peter  Schuyler, 
Enfield,  Mass. 


Ancestors. 
Peter  Mower, 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Peter  Mower,  Jr.  (1765-1851), 

Private,  New  York  Levies. 

Joseph  Palmer  (1718-1788), 

Major-General,  Massachusetts  Mili- 
tia. 

William  Champlin  (1757-184S), 
Captain  of  Marines. 

William  Champlin   (1757-1848), 
Captain  of  Marines. 

Joseph  Requa  (1758-1838), 

Lieutenant,  New  York  Levies. 

Joseph  Requa  (1758-1838), 

Lieutenant,  New  York  Levies. 

Braddock  Peckham   (1757-1830), 
Private,  Rhode  Island  Militia. 

Garret  Terhune, 

Private,  NeAv  Jersey  Militia. 

Christopher  Roberts   (1753-1832), 
'Sergeant,  Vermont  Militia. 

John  Roberts  (1727-1796), 

Private,      Additional      Continental 
Infantry. 

Cyrenus  Riggs   (1750 ), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 

Joseph  Riggs   (1720-1799), 

Member  New  Jersey  Committee  of 
Correspondence,  1775. 


Reverend  William  Linn  (- 


-1S08), 


Chaplain,  Pennsylvania  Continental 
Infantry. 

Stephen  Wade  (1720-1817), 
Private,  Connecticut  Line. 

Richard  Sanger  (1706J785), 

Member  Massachusetts   Provincial 
Congress,  1775. 
Joseph  Requa   (1758-1838), 

Lieutenant,  New  York  Levies. 

Peter  Vroman  (1735-1793), 
iColonel,  New  York  Militia. 

Asa  Harris  (1762 ), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 

David  Cady  (1754-1818), 

Captain,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Garret  Simpson    (1755-1817), 
Private,  New  York  Militia. 

Philip  P.  (Schuyler  (1736-1S0S), 
Colonel,  New  York  Militia. 
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Members. 
1914— Skinner,    Joseph    John,    Ph.    B. 
C.  E.,  Ph.  D. 
Kenwood,  N.  Y. 


1914 — Sloenm.  Paul  Frederick, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1914—  Smith,  Everett, 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

1914--Smith,  Seneca  Solon,  Ph.  G.. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

1914 — Stever,  Ralph  Hopkins, 
Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

1914 — Stickney,  Raymond  Du  Bois. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

1914 — Stires,  Reverend  Ernest  Milmore, 
B.  Lett,  D.  D.,  L.  H.  D., 

New  York  City. 

1913 — Stoddard,  Francis  Russell,  Jr., 
A.  B., 

New  York  City. 


Ancestors. 
Timothy  Skinner  (1761-1843), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Rutherford  Hays  (1756-1836), 

Ensign,  Vermont  Militia. 
Ezekiel  Hays   (1724-1807), 

Collector  of  Taxes  for  Army  Sup- 
plies, Connecticut. 

Israel  Smith   (1739 ), 

Major,      Quartermaster's      Depart- 
ment of  Vermont. 

Asa  Dean   (1759-1815), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

David  Cady  (1754-1818), 

Captain,  Connecticut  Militia. 

William  Sliter  (1763-1847), 
Private,  New  York  Militia. 

Ichabod  Hopkins    (1744-1819), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Abraham  Stickney,  Jr.   (1733-1803), 
Lieutenant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Abram  Van  Syckle. 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 

Jacob  Baldwin,  Jr.  (1760-1844), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Line. 
Jacob  Baldwin, 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia- 
Ezekiel  Stoddard   (1762-1822), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Joshua  Thomas  (1751-1S21), 

2d  Lieutenant,  Massachusetts  Con- 
tinental Infantry. 
Isaac  Nelson  (1755-1812), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
William  Turner  (1739-1799), 

Lieutenant,   New  Hampshire  Mili- 
tia. 
Henry  Partridge,  Jr.    (1748 ), 

Sergeant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Henry  Partridge    (1724-1803), 

2d  Lieutenant,  Massachusetts  Mili- 
tia. 
Benjamin  Lewis   (1705-1777), 

Member,  Massachusetts  Committee 
of  Correspondence. 
Jeremiah  >Stodder  (1738-1811), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Jonathan  Kendall, 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
William  Thomas,  M.  D.   (1718-1802), 

Surgeon,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Daniel  Fisk   (1718 ), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Ezra  Foristall   (1736-1811), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
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Members. 

1914— Talbot,  Harold  Richmond, 
'Short  Hills,  N.  J. 


1914 — Ten  Eyck,  Jacob  Lansing, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


1914— Terry,  John  Taylor,  Jr..  A.  B. 
New  York  City. 


1914 — Thomas,  Winthrop  Gordon, 
New  York  City. 

1913 — Tompkins,  Francesco  Bianchi, 
Rnmson,  N.  J. 

1914 — Van  Buren,  George  Conning, 
Slingerlands,  N.  Y. 


1914 — Van  Gaasbeek,  Louis  Wheat, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1914 — Vernon,    Frederick    Richardson, 
A.  B„ 

Freeport,  L.  I. 

1914— Walker,  Harry  Leslie,  B.  S., 
Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

1914— Ward,  Galbraith, 

New  York  City. 

1914 — Warner,  Jacob  Rutsen  De  Witt, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


1914 — Westerfield,  Jason  Rogers,  M.  E., 
New  York  City. 

1914— Whitford.  Noble  Earle. 
Albany.  N.  Y. 


Ancestors. 

Silas  Talbot  (1751-1813), 

Lieutenant  -  Colonel,    Continental 
Army. 

Jacob  Ten  Eyck, 

Member   of  New   York  Committee 
of  Safety,  1775. 

Eliphalet  Terry  (1745-1812), 

Member  Connecticut  Assembly. 
Lambert  Lockwood  (1757-1S25), 

Assistant    Quartermaster  -  General, 
Connecticut  Troops. 
Nathaniel  Terry, 

Colonel,  'Connecticut  Militia. 
Reverend  Azel  Roe  (1738-1815), 

Prisoner  at  Woodbridge,  New  Jer- 
sey. 
Eldad  Taylor  (1708-1777), 

Member  Massachusetts  Senate. 

Samuel  Thomas,  Jr.  (174S-1839), 
Captain,  Rhode  Island  Militia. 

Henry  Post   (1749-1830), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Line. 

Maas  Van  Buren  (1731 ). 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Rykert  Van  Santen  (1735-1814), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
George  Hogan  (1745 ), 

Captain,  New  York  Militia. 
Johannes  Burhans  (1742 ), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
David  Elerson   (1748-1839). 
Private,  Continental  Line. 

Job  Alvord  (1729-17S9), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Line. 

Seth  Richardson   (1761-1831), 

Corporal,  Massachusetts  Line. 


Ephraim  Doolittle  (1721-1807), 

Colonel,  Massachusetts  Continental 
Regiment. 

Artemas  Ward  (1727-179S). 

Senior   Major-General   Continental 
Army. 

Jacob  Rutsen  De  Witt   (1729-1792), 
Captain,  New  York  Militia. 

Andries  Roosa    (1721 ), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 

Jacob  Bennet, 

Private,  New  York  Line. 

Asahel  Hartwell   (1749-1844), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
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Members. 

1914 — Whitman,  Charles  Seymour, 
New  York  City. 

1914 — Williams,  George  King, 
New  York  City. 

1914 — Williams,  John  Jabez, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1914— Williams,   Sherman,  Ph.  D., 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

1913— Wisner,  John  Welling, 
Warwick,  N.  Y. 


1914 — Wisner,  Roger, 

New  York  City. 


1914 — Wood,  Elmer  Ellsworth, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1914— Wright,  John  Neale, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Ancestors. 

Charles  Seymour  (1738-1802), 

1st  Lieutenant,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Thomas  Houghtaling  (1731-1824), 
Captain,  New  York  Militia. 

Joshua  Williams  (1749-1838), 
Sergeant,  Connecticut  Line. 

Isaac  Williams  (1729-1814), 
■Private,  Connecticut  Continental  In- 
fantry. 

Henry  Wisner,  3d  (1742-1812), 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  New  York  Mili- 
tia. 
John  Wisner  (1718-1778), 

Captain    Orange     County     Minute 
Men. 


Gabriel  Wisner  (- 


-1779). 


Ensign,  New  York  Militia. 
Henry  Wisner  (1720-1790), 

Member  Continental  Congress. 
Ebenezer  Backus  (1740-1813), 

Major  Cennecticut  Militia. 
Catesby  Jones, 

1st  Lieutenant,  Virginia  Continen- 
tal Regiment. 

William  Wood  (1752-1826), 

Sergeant,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 

Isaac  Kite,  Jr.  (1754-1823), 

Ensign,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 


1914 — Wyman,  Walter  Frothingham, 
Montclair,  N.  J. 


1913 — Wynne,  Coleman, 

Montclair,  N.  J. 

1913 — Young,  Innis, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


William  Wyman  (1752-1S09), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Line. 
Richard  Frothingham   (1748-1819), 

Field   Commissary,   Massachusetts 
Continental  Artillery. 
Thomas  Pratt   (1757-1779), 

Private,  Rhode  Island  Militia. 
Nicholas  Hoppin  (1751-1829), 

Corporal,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Joseph  Lewis  ( 1786), 

Matross,  Continental  Artillery. 
John  Pratt, 

Regimental    Quartermaster,    Penn- 
sylvania Line. 
Abraham  Gibson  (1735-1813), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
James  Kettell  (1720-1793), 

Armorer,  Ship  "  Vengeance." 

Richard  Powell  (1749-1818), 
Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 

James  Hyde  (1752-1809), 

Lieutenant,  Connecticut  Line. 


and  two  who  have  just  been  elected  and,  not  having  time  to  qualify,  will  appear  in 
next  year's  report. 
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Donations 


Books,  Pamphlets,  Etc. 


TITLES  DONORS 

Menu,   2Sth   Annual   Banquet   of   the   Southern 

Society    Walter  L.  McCorkle. 

The  Refugees  of  1776  from  Long  Island  to  Con- 
necticut     Frederic  Gregory  Mather. 

Revolutionary      Reader,      Reminiscences      and 

Indian  Legends ' Mrs.  Sophie  Lee  Foster. 

Library  of  Congress,  Report  and  List  of  Pub- 
lications     Herbert  Putnam,   Librarian. 

The  Champlain  Tercentenary,  Final  Report New  York  Lake  Champlain  Ter- 
centenary Commission. 

Conservation  Commission  Third  Annual  Report. .  .Albert  Ellis  Hoyt,  Secretary. 

The  Life  of  George  Washington,  by  John  Mar- 
shall     A.  A.  Leve. 

George  Palmer  Putnam,  A  Memoir George  Haven  Putnam,  Litt.  D. 

History   of   the   Yeager,    Buffington,   Creighton, 

etc.,  Families  of  Pennsylvania Rev.  James  M.  Yeager,  D.  D. 

Dedication  Exercises  at  the  Massaclmsetts  Mili- 
tary Monument,  Valley  Forge,  Pa Brigadier-General    Philip    Reade, 

U.  S.  A. 

The  Burden  of  the  Nations Dr.  Thomas  E.  Green. 

After   Dinner    Speeches William  Allen  Wood. 

The  Summer  Paradise  in  History The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Com- 
pany, Albany. 
Fort  Harrison  on  the  Banks  of  the  Wabash, 

1812-1912    William  Allen  Wood. 

The  Scholar  in  Politics James  M.  Beck. 

Our  Flag  that  Floats  in  Panama,  a  song George  W.  Case. 

Illustrated    Official    Catalogue    of    the    Trophy 

Flags  of  the  United  States  Navy H.  C.  Washburn. 

Essay  on  Fraunces  Tavern Miss  Josephine  Wood. 

Archives  of  Canada Arthur  G.   Doughty  and   Duncan 

A.  McArthur,  Archivists. 

The  Canadian  Northwest,  Vol.  I Arthur  G.   Doughty  and  Duncan 

A.  McArthur,  Archivists. 

University  Club  Year  Book,  1914 Samuel  Slean,  Secretary. 

History  of  St.  George's  Society,  1770-1913 Charles  Warren  Bowriug,  Presi- 
dent. 

Washington's  Journey,  1775 R.  C.  Ballard  Thruston,  President- 
General,  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 
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TITLES  DONORS 

Origin,    History,    Progress Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Company. 

Historic  Spots  in  Newport Edith  May  Tilley,  Librarian. 

In  Memoriam— John  L.  Cadwalader New   York  Public  Library. 

The  Centenary  of  the  Battle  of  Plattsburg University   of  the   State   of   New 

York. 
Report  of  the  20th  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Con- 
ference     H.  C.  Phillips,  Secretary. 

History  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner Purchased. 

A     Discourse      Commemorative     of     the     Rev. 

Edward  Benton  Coe,  D.  D The  Consistory  of  the  Collegiate 

Church,  New  York. 

Historical  Comparisons   Abram  Wakeman. 

Address  of  Hon.  James  M.  Beck,  "  The  Case  of 

the  Lost  Million  " Herbert  L.  Bridgman. 

Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Story  Hour, 

1914-1915    Katharine  H.  Wootten,  Librarian. 

The  John  Bogart  Letters,  1776-1782 Philip  M.  Brett. 

The  Alexander  Family  Genealogy Charles  B.  Alexander. 

Proceedings    of  the    Rhode    Island    Historical 

Society,  1913-1914,  Charter  and  By-Laws,  1914.. Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 

News  Sheet,  October  1,  1914 Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 

New  York  Society  Library,  1914 Beverley  Chew,  Secretary. 

Carnegie  Library,  15th  Annual  Report Harrison  Jones,  Secretary. 

The  Peace  Forum,  January,  June,  July,  August, 

September,   October,  November,   1914 International  Peace  Forum. 

The  Ancient,  March,  1914 Charles  I.  Thayer. 

Annals  of  Iowa,  3d  Series,  Vol.  XI,  Nos.  2-3,  4, 

5,    6,    7 Historical  Department  of  Iowa. 

Missouri  Historical  Review,  October,  1913,  Janu- 
ary, April,  July,  October,  1914 Missouri  Historical  Society. 

Department  of  Archaeology,  Bulletin  I Missouri  Historical  Society. 

Reports,  Officers  and  Members,  1913-1914 New     Haven     Colony     Historical 

Society. 
Special  Bulletins,  Nos.  10,  11,  12,  13,  14 Newport  Historical   Society. 

Indian   and   Prehistoric   Exhibition   and   Lawn 

Fete,   1914    Newport  Historical   Society. 

Historical   and   Philosophical    Society   of   Ohio, 

Vol.  XIII,  No.  4;  Vol.  IX,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3 Charles  T.   Greve,   Corresponding 

Secretary. 
Manuals,  1913,  1914 New    Hampshire    Historical    So- 
ciety. 
New   York    State   Historical    Association,    Vol. 

XII    Frederick  B.  Richards,  Secretary. 

New  York  Historical  Society  Collections,  1910, 

1911    Clarence  Storm. 

List  of  Members,  Report  and  Constitution  and 

By-Laws,    1914 Litchfield  Historical  Society. 

Year  Book,  1913 Oneida   Historical   Society. 

Nebraska  State  Historical  Society,  Vols.  XIII, 

XVII    Albert  Watkins,  Secretary. 

New     York     Genealogical     and     Biographical 

Record,  April,  July,  October,  1914 Subscription. 
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TITLES  DONORS 

The    New    England    Historic    and    Genealogical 

Register,  Supplement  to  April  Number,  1914.  ..New  England  Historic  Genealogi- 
cal Society. 
Programme,  Fifteenth  Annual  Dinner Pennsylvania  Society. 

The    First    Founders    in    America,    Address    by 

William  E.  Fitch,  M.  D Founders  and  Patriots  of  Amer- 
ica. 
St.  Nicholas  Society,  Portraits  of  the  Presidents 

of  the  Society Walter  L.   Suydam. 

Holland  Society  Year  Books,  1907,  1914 Edward  Van  Winkle,  Secretary. 

Report,     130th     Anniversary     Dinner     of     the 

Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  1914 John  F.  Joyce,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary. 
The  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  Year  Book,  1913- 

1914    Frederick  Dwight,  Secretary. 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  State  of  New 

Jersey    Professor    William    Libbey,    Gov- 
ernor. 
Empire    State    Society.    Sons   of   the   American 

Revolution,  Year  Book,  1914 Teunis  D.  Huntting.  Registrar. 

The  North  Carolina  Booklet,  Vol.  XIII,  Nos.  3, 

4  :  Vol.  XIV,  No.  1 The     North      Carolina       Society 

Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 

The  North  Carolina  Booklet,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2 J.   S.  Primrose. 

22d    Annual    Meeting    of    the    General    Society, 

1913    Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 

Report.  Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati,  1913,  Year 

Book,  1910-1911    Miss  Ruth  Lawrence. 

Year  Book,  Kentucky  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revo- 
lution, 1913   Samuel  M.  Wilson,  Secretary. 

Year  Book,  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State 

of  Illinois,  1913 Frederick  Dickinson,  Secretary. 

Annual    Proceedings.     1912-1913,     Sons    of   the 

Revolution.  Pennsylvania  Society George  C.  Gillespie,  Secretary. 

Roster,  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of 

California    R.  L.  Beardsley,  Secretary. 

Address    on    American    Citizenship   by    General 

Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Banquet,   Sons  of  the 

Revolution  in  the  State  of  California R.  L.  Beardsley,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, Address  by  Delphin  M.  Delmas R.  L.  Beardsley,  Secretary. 

Sons   of  the   Revolution   in   the   State  of  New 

Jersey,    1914 H.  F.  Nixon,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Philip  Livingston  Chap- 
ter, Albany,  N.  Y.,  Year  Book,  1914 .Borden  H.  Mills,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution.  Fort  Schuyler  Chapter, 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  Reports  and  Proceedings,  1913.  ..A.  Vedder  Brower,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Michigan  Society,  Re- 
port, 1896-1908   Hoyt  G.  Post,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Michigan  Societv,  Hol- 
land Chapter.  1910-1914 Hoyt,  G.  Post. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut, Decennial  Register,  1893-1913 Edward  Hart  Fenn,  Secretary. 
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Miscellaneous  Donations 


Pictures,  Relics,  Etc. 


ARTICLES  DONORS 

Oil  Painting  of  Alexander  Hamilton William  Pierson  Hamilton. 

Portrait  of  John  Austin  Stevens  in  1876 The  Misses  J.  Austin  Stevens. 

Facsimile  of  a  letter  of  Nathan  Hale William  A.  Bobbins. 

Medal  to  commemorate  Centennial  of  Battle  of 

Lexington  Lyndon  P.  Smith. 

Framed  photographs  of  Baron  Steuben  and  his 

personal  belongings  William  Morris  Austin. 

George  Washington  Cent Henry  Russell  Drowne. 

Revolutionary  Musket,  found  at  Flushing,  L.  I. .  . .  Ralph  Peters. 
Colonial  Money  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 

Connecticut    Warren  C.  Crane. 

Holland  Society  Souvenirs Edward   Van   Winkle,    Recording 

Secretary. 
Photograph,  Coat  of  Arms  of  the  Nicoll  family .  . .  Frederic  V.  S.  Crosby. 

Picture  of  Tablet  at  Sub-Treasury,  Washington 

at  Valley  Forge James  H.  Lockwood. 

Picture  of  Presidents  of  the  United  States  and 

Catalogue  of  Washington  Medals A.  A.  Leve. 

Letter   from   Washington   to   Brigadier-General 

Forman,  September  6,  1781 A.  M.  Hyatt. 

Washington   Statuette  and  ten  medals William  Schroeder,  M.  D. 

Photograph  of  painting  of  Samuel  Fraunces Emil  Westerburg. 

Silver  Bowl  presented  to  Hon.  John  Lee  Carroll 
by  the  General  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revo- 
lution   Philip  Carroll. 

Henry  Knox  Medal Sons    of    the    Revolution    in    the 

Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Framed  Picture  of  Knox  Trophy Sons    of    the    Revolution    in    the 

Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. 
Framed  photograph  of  miniature  of  Col.  David 

Salisbury  Franks  Clarence  W.  Bowen. 

Allegorical  picture  of  Washington  and  Liberty. .  .  .Victor  Wilbour. 

Picture,  Siege  of  Yorktown Victor  Wilbour. 

Photographs  of  the  miniature  of  Louis  XVI, 
which  was  presented  by  the  King  to 
Franklin  on  his  taking  leave  as  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  France Richard  B.  Duane. 
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ARTICLES  DONORS 

Engraving,     Washington    and    his    family    at 

Mount   Vernon    Mrs.  Henry  B.  Barnes. 

Medal,  Washington's  Inauguration  Centennial. ..  .Walter  L.  Suydam. 

Reproduction  of  famous  letter  sent  to  Massa- 
chusetts Colony  by  the  New  York  Colony, 
May  23,   1774 Abram  Wakeman. 

Hatchet  made  of  wild  cherry  wood  from  Wash- 
ington's   birthplace,    Wakefield,    Westmore- 
land County,  Va R.  C.  Ballard  Thruston,  President- 
General,   Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Plaque  of  Alexander  Hamilton W.  B.  Urbrock. 

Picture  of  Bulls  Head  Tavern,  24th  Street  and 

3d  Avenue,  New  York Victor  Wilbour. 

Framed  pictures   of  the  Triennial   Meeting  of 

the  General  Society,  1905 Bequeathed    by     Stephen    Weart 

Giles. 
Brick  from  Sleepy  Hollow  Church,  Tarrytown, 

N.  Y Dallas  Bache  Pratt. 

Washington  medals  and  historical  engravings ....  William  Schroeder,  M.  D. 
Framed  engraving,  "  Spirit  of  '76  " Victor  Wilbour. 
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Loaned  to  the  Society 


By  Henry  Russell  Drowne 

Twenty-four  American  Almanacs,  from  1744  to  1800. 

Thirty-four  Colonial  and  United  States  Newspapers,  from  1768  to  1811. 

Contemporary  French  engravings:    Battles  of  the  Revolution,  Battle  of  Lexington, 

Surrender  at  Saratoga,  Surrender  at  Yorktown. 
Contemporary  French  engravings :  portraits  of  Bougainville,  Rochambeau,  Viomenil. 

Suffren,  Vaudreuil,  Lafayette,    d'Estaing,    Custine,    Beaumarchais,    de  Grasse, 

King  Louis  XVI,  Queen  Marie  Antoinette. 


By  Arthur  H.  Brett 

Four  pieces  Continental  Currency,  State  of  Georgia,  1776  and  1777. 
One  piece  Continental  Currency,  United  States,  September  26,  1778. 


By  George  Carpenter  Arnold 

Revolutionary  Helmet  of  Captain-Lieutenant  Benajah  Carpenter,  Rhode  Island 
Battery  Continental  Artillery,  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  August  27, 
1776. 

By  Paul  Imbrie  Johnston 

Fifty  Dollars  Continental  Money,  January  14,  1779. 


By  Chandler  Smith 


Pension  Certificate  of  Henry  Burbeck,  Captain  of  Artillery,  Massachusetts  Line, 
August  3,  1829. 
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Tablets  Erected  by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution 
in  the  State  of  New  York 

Marinas  Willet  Tablet,  on  the  Morris  Building,  corner  of  Broad 
and  Beaver  Streets,  New  York,  commemorating  his  seizure  of  arms 
the  British  troops  were  trying  to  remove  on  June  6,  1775. 

Tablet  marking  the  landing  place  of  George  Washington,  July 
23, 1775,  at  foot  of  Laight  Street,  North  River,  New  York. 

City  Hall  Tablet,  New  York,  commemorating  the  reading  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  Revolutionary  Army  on  July 
9,  1776. 

Kennedy  House,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York,  where  Lee,  Wash- 
ington, and  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Robertson,  Carleton 
and  other  British  officers  were  quartered,  and  commemorating 
destruction  of  Statue  of  George  III  on  Bowling  Green. 

Battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  September  16,  1776,  placed  on 
Columbia  University,  Broadway  and  116th  Street,  New  York. 

Battle  of  Long  Island,  August  27,  1776,  Flatbush  Avenue  and 
Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Fraunces  Tavern,  commemorative  of  the  building,  events  that 
took  place  there  and  beneficence  of  Frederick  Samuel  Tallmadge. 
The  John  Austin  Stevens  Tablet,  Founders  and  Building  Commit- 
tee Tablets. 

Fort  Independence,  Redoubt  No.  8,  1776,  placed  on  walls  of 
New  York  University,  Morris  Heights,  New  York. 

Cold  Spring,  New  York,  commemorative  of  Washington's  fre- 
quent visits  there  during  American  Encampment. 

Fort  Ticonderoga,  New  York,  commemorative  of  the  capture  of 
the  Fortress  by  Colonel  Ethan  Allen  on  May  10,  1775. 

Action  at  Tarry  town,  July  15,  1781,  commemorating  "  Gallant 
behavior  and  splendid  exertions  "  on  that  occasion.  Erected  in 
co-operation  with  citizens  of  that  vicinity. 
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Tablet  marking  the  spot  where  Washington,  Putnam  and  other 
officers  met  to  stem  the  tide  of  panic  September  15,  1776,  Broad- 
way, between  43rd  and  44th  Streets,  New  York. 

Pomeroy  Memorial,  Monument  to  the  memory  of  General  Seth 
Pomeroy  on  the  grounds  of  Hillside  Cemetery,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Broadway  and  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
City,  Centennial  Anniversary  of  Death  of  Washington,  December 
14,  1799.  Erected  in  co-operation  with  the  General  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati. 

Line  of  Defence,  September,  1776,  Broadway  and  153rd  Street, 
on  walls  of  Trinity  Cemetery,  New  York. 

American  Encampments,  1776,  placed  in  building  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  138th  Street. 

General  NatJmniel  Woodhull  Tablet,  placed  on  schoolhouse  at 
Hollis,  near  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  New  York,  commemorating  the 
cruel  attack  on  him  by  a  British  officer  August  28, 1776. 

and 

Statue  of  Nathan  Hale,  by  MacMonnies,  in  City  Hall  Park, 
New  York  City. 

Nathan  Hale  School  House,  East  Haddam,  Connecticut, 
restored  and  presented  to  the  Connecticut  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution. 

Tablets  Erected  by  Chapters 

Colonel  Marinus  Willet  Boulder  and  Tablet  in  Washington 
Park,  Albany,  N..  Y.,  erected  by  the  Philip  Livingston  Chapter  of 
that  City. 

Tablet  marking  the  site  of  the  Revolutionary  fort  at  Cherry 
Valley,  N.  Y.,  for  the  defense  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cherry  Valley, 
Newton-Martin,  Springfield,  Unadilla,  and  the  Old  English  Dis- 
trict, 1777-1778.    Erected  by  the  Philip  Livingston  Chapter. 

Tablet  marking  the  place  where  the  "  King's  Eighth,"  a 
British  regiment,  was  stationed  in  1782,  at  the  outlet  of  Chautauqua 
Lake,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  when  preparing  to  attack  Fort  Pitt. 
Erected  by  the  Jamestown  Chapter. 
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Sermon  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Sumner  Burch,  D.D. 

SUFFRAGAN   BISHOP  OF  THE  DIOCESE   OF  NEW   YORK 

Sunday,  February  22d,  1914 

The  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Service 

of  the 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York 

in  commemoration  of  the 

One  Hundred  and  Eighty-second  Anniversary 

of  the  birth  of 

George  Washington 

"  Beloved,  Now  are  we  the  sons  of  God  and  it  doth 
not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be."  — 1  John  3  :2. 

Gathered  up  in  these  few  words  of  one  of  the  world's  truly 
great  philosophers  and  seers  and  teachers,  lies  one  of  the  deepest 
lessons  of  human  experience.  First,  we  have  here  a  positive  state- 
ment as  to  our  sonship  with  God,  implying  present  glory  and  honor, 
and  then  there  is  a  halting,  hesitating  expression,  apparently 
indicating  St.  John's  doubt  or  unwillingness  for  the  moment,  to 
prophesy  what  our  future  shall  be.  That,  by  implication  depends 
upon  ourselves,  upon  our  rating  of  the  privileges  and  opportuni- 
ties and  responsibilities  of  sonship,  and  further,  upon  our  manfully 
and  persistently  living  up  to  those  responsibilities  and  privileges 
and  opportunities.  Then,  the  lesson  having  been  taught  by  impli- 
cation, the  cloud  of  doubt  seems  to  roll  away  and  the  Apostle  con- 
cludes definitely  and  triumphantly :  ' '  But  we  know  that  when  He 
(Christ)  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him 
as  He  is."  Between  the  lines  of  the  psychological  triangle 
formed  by  St.  John's  definiteness  and  doubtfulness  and  triumphant 
prophecy  there  lies  the  lesson  I  would  draw  for  you  Sons  of  the 
Revolution  to-day.  That  lesson,  in  a  word,  is  this:  There  are 
reasonable  and  wholesome  joys  in  sonship,  but  always  are  there 
high  and  impelling  duties  attaching  to  that  sonship.  Pride  of 
ancestry  is  a  natural  trait  of  humanity,  in  many  men  as  strong  as 
the  hope  of  greater  glory,  greater  power  and  success  than  the 
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present  offers  or  the  past  has  foreshadowed.  Indeed,  in  some  men 
we  find  this  perfectly  natural  pride  of  ancestry  occupying  the 
whole  horizon  of  hope  and  effort — "  the  larger  hope  that  mounts 
to  nobler  place  " — and  the  doubly  consecrated  effort  to  build 
upon  what  our  forbears  have  left  by  way  of  worthy  legacy.  Lord 
Macaulay  wisely  and  wittily  said : ' '  A  people  which  takes  no  pride 
in  the  noble  achievements  of  remote  ancestors  will  never  achieve 
anything  worthy  to  be  remembered  with  pride  by  remote  descend- 
ants;" and  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  no  mean  philosopher  of  his  day, 
said,  in  striking,  homely  antithesis :  ' '  The  man  who  has  not  any- 
thing to  boast  of  but  his  illustrious  ancestors  is  like  a  potato;  the 
only  good  belonging  to  him  is  underground. ' '  Between  these  two 
crisp  and  telling  opposites  of  opinion  lies  that  just  joy  of  lineage 
which  has,  through  all  ages,  proven  the  spur  to  the  building  up  of 
the  truest  manhood,  leading  on  to  the  worthiest  achievements,  the 
noblest  and  most  enduring  deeds  of  men.  It  was  a  true  philosophy 
which  long  ago  said  that  neither  the  point  of  time  nor  the  spot  of 
earth  in  which  we  physically  live  bounds  our  rational  and  intel- 
lectual enjoyments,  our  highest  or  spiritual  existences.  We  live  in 
the  past  by  becoming  permeated  with  its  history,  we  live  in  the 
future  through  a  hope,  a  reasonable  expectation,  of  what  it  has  in 
store  for  us,  that  hope  and  expectation  based  upon  what  we  know 
of  the  past.  By  ascending  to  an  association  with  our  ancestors; 
by  contemplating  their  example  and  studying  their  character;  by 
partaking  their  sentiments  and  imbibing  their  spirit;  by  accom- 
panying them  in  their  toils ;  by  sympathizing  in  their  suffering  and 
rejoicing  in  their  successes  and  their  triumphs — we  mingle  our 
own  existence  with  theirs  and  seem  to  belong  to  their  age.  We  live 
the  lives  they  lived,  endure  what  they  endured,  and  share  in  the 
rewards  which  they  enjoyed. 

A  not  altogether  trite  and  surely  a  strong  ad  hominem  argu- 
ment pointing  the  complemental  truths  I  have  been  phrasing  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  two  hundred  descendants  of  the  famous  and 
infamous  Jukes  family  became  criminals,  while  as  many  descend- 
ants of  Jonathan  Edwards  were  men  and  women  of  signal  ability 
and  character,  many  of  them  highly  distinguished. 

From  every  viewpoint  and  for  all  reasons  it  is  well  that  we 
sons  of  God  (and  we  are  all  sons  of  God)  and  those  of  us  who  are 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  should  gather  here  in  this  holy  place 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George  Washington,  the  fore- 
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most  son  of  the  Revolution,  and,  contemplating*  his  life  and 
deeds,  as  well  as  the  life  and  deeds  of  those  other  forbears  who 
participated  in  that  momentous  struggle  for  liberty,  endeavor 
meanwhile  to  find  bigger,  fuller  answers  to  the  big  questions  con- 
stantly rising  from  the  hearts  of  men  as  to  how  we  live  and  whither 
our  lives  carry  us. 

If  each  of  God's  sons  realized  his  sonship  as  did  Washington, 
accepting  God's  plan  for  himself  as  Washington  accepted  it,  seeing 
God's  purposes  for  himself,  as  revealed  through  natural  capacity, 
through  environment,  through  that  subtle  and  almost  unfailing 
interpretation  of  providential  calling,  through  prayerfulness  and 
an  ever-watchful  attitude  towards  the  incitements  and  ideals  of 
Holy  Scripture,  through  a  genuine  humility  that  brought  all  his 
thoughts  and  deeds  up  to  the  presence  of  the  Eternal,  there  would 
not  be  so  many  ineffective,  purposeless,  fruitless  lives.  With  the 
perspective  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  and  more  years,  we  of  to-day 
can  estimate  at  something  like  their  just  values,  the  difficulties, 
the  dangers,  the  intricacies  of  the  work  to  which  he  was  called ;  the 
tremendous  problems  of  pioneering  in  unknown  precincts,  of  sol- 
diering with  an  uncertain  and  untried  soldiery,  of  guiding  with  a 
new  and  unproven  statesmanship  a  newly-formed,  extemporized 
government,  with  headquarters  now  in  Philadelphia,  now  in  Balti- 
more, now  in  Lancaster  or  York,  or  wherever  a  dozen  or  two  of  a 
diminishing  and  changing  Congress  could  be  drawn  into  juxtapo- 
sition with  the  little  wagon  carrying  the  tangible  evidence  of 
authority — a  seal,  government  papers,  and  a  printing  press. 

When  we  contemplate  the  seemingly  impossible  tasks  of  har- 
monizing the  many  diverse  and  often  conflicting  elements  with 
which  he  had  to  deal ;  the  mighty  undertaking  of  building  and  pre- 
serving a  new  nation  under  the  stress  and  strain  of  beginnings 
that  too  frequently  promised  only  disaster  and  downfall ;  his  army 
dwindling  between  an  August  and  a  December  from  20,000  to  3,300 
men;  the  Congress  too  often  in  the  grip  of  intriguing  sectional 
politicians  who  allowed  that  body  to  vacillate  between  a  helpless  in- 
efficiency and  a  pernicious  activity,  the  States  refusing  meanwhile 
to  honor  its  requisitions;  with  hostile  and  defamatory  criticism 
always  at  hand,  and  yet  he,  the  leader,  wisely  and  bravely  and 
patiently  laying  deep  the  foundations  of  an  enduring  Nation — 
when  we  consider  all  these  things,  how  can  we  believe  other  than 
that  God  was  with  Washington  in  the  victorious  working  out  of  so 
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complex  a  task;  yes,  and  that  Washington  was  with  God,  coworkers 
in  the  mightiest  task  of  nation-building  and  nation-saving  ever 
undertaken  ? 

To-day  it  were  well  that  our  regard  should  fasten  not  so  much 
upon  Washington  with  a  positive  genius  for  details,  not  so  much 
upon  the  man  of  wise,  undaunted  military  leadership,  who  lost 
heart,  no,  not  under  the  most  trying  and  disheartening  conditions, 
not  upon  the  man  of  peerless  statesmanship,  whose  mastery  and 
decision  in  great  crises  seemed  almost  to  overleap  human  ken  and 
the  judgments  of  those  about  him,  not  upon  the  practical  idealist 
or  George  Washington,  the  foremost  gentleman  of  the  land,  not 
even  upon  the  man  of  exalted  patriotism,  who  both  as  soldier  and 
statesman  gave  himself  unstintingly,  without  pecuniary  reward, 
to  the  people  for  whose  lasting  weal  he  wrought  so  unselfishly. 
And  so  we  turn  for  the  moment  from  the  many-sided,  masterful 
man  whom  the  world  has  loved  and  revered  for  four  generations, 
to  the  one-sided  man  whom  we  love  and  revere  increasingly  as 
we  more  and  more  come  to  know  that  one  side  which  dominated 
all  other  sides;  and  we  look  upon  the  man  of  deep  religious  faith, 
upon  Washington,  proud  and  yet  humble  in  his  lineage  as  a  son 
of  God,  upon  George  Washington,  the  Christian. 

If  Washington's  military  genius  and  character  were  built  up 
out  of  qualities  that  come  by  inheritance  from  both  sides  of  his 
family,  so  too  did  his  religious  character,  his  love  for  the  Church, 
and  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  true  religion,  form  a  distinguishing 
mark  of  his  ancestors  through  many  generations. 

Two  incidents  of  his  earlier  military  career  are  deeply  sig- 
nificant of  Washington's  dominating  religious  spirit.  In  the  war 
against  the  French,  General  Dinwiddie  failed  to  respond  to  Wash- 
ington's application  for  a  Chaplain  to  the  troops,  and  Washington 
straightway  wrote  to  the  President  of  the  council  this  terse  word : 
"  Common  decency,  Sir,  in  a  camp  calls  for  religious  services." 
And  Washington  persisted  in  reading  the  service  himself.  Four 
days  after  General  Braddock's  defeat,  and  after  Washington  had 
covered  the  defeat  gallantly  and  brought  the  fallen  leader  to  a 
place  of  safety,  Braddock  died  of  his  wounds,  and  the  man,  Wash- 
ington, who  had  striven  to  save  him  both  from  defeat  and  death, 
read  the  burial  office  over  his  body. 

A  few  days  ago  your  preacher  of  to-day  visited  Valley  Forge 
and  saw  there  all  that  the  State  is  doing  to  preserve  and  grace  that 
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historic  spot — the  exquisitely  beautiful  park,  with  its  towering 
heights  and  peaceful,  wide-spreading  lowlands,  its  charming 
drives,  its  well-preserved  inner  and  outer  entrenchments,  its  befit- 
ting monuments  and  memorials,  the  majestic  arch,  the  unique 
memorial  chapel  and  museum — but  nothing  in  all  that  well-nigh 
perfect  plan  of  memorialization  was  quite  so  impressive  as  the 
unmarked  but  imperishable  memorial  pictured  vividly  in  the  mind 
as  one  stood  with  uncovered  head  in  the  little  wood  near  the  old 
headquarters  and  reverently  recalled  that  prayer  of  the  great  man, 
kneeling,  as  he  supposed,  in  solitude,  and  pleading  with  his  God 
for  a  struggling,  distressed  country. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  writes:  "  A  little  child  remem- 
bered afterward  how  "Washington  had  prayed  at  her  father's  house 
upon  the  eve  of  battle;  how  he  had  taken  Scripture  out  of  Joshua 
and  had  cried,  '  The  Lord  God  of  Gods,  the  Lord  God  of  Gods, 
He  knoweth,  and  Israel  He  shall  know :  if  it  be  in  rebellion,  or  if  in 
transgression  against  the  Lord,  save  us  not  this  day. '  ' ' 

And  then  we  recall  how,  when  he  was  but  six  weeks  in  office 
as  first  President,  he  was  smitten  with  severe  illness.  Public  fear 
and  anxiety  were  intense,  for  the  fate  of  the  new-born  Nation 
seemed  to  hang  upon  Washington's  life.  Chains  were  stretched 
across  the  street  fronting  the  house  in  which  he  lay,  that  no  noises 
should  disturb  him.  Looking  calmly  into  the  troubled  face  of  the 
physician,  Washington  said:  "  I  am  not  afraid  to  die — whether 
to-night  or  twenty  years  hence,  matters  not,  for  I  know  I  am  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  Providence." 

The  more  we  retrace  history  in  order  to  authenticate  the  reli- 
gious side  of  the  man's  character,  the  greater  grows  our  surprise 
that  so  little  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  that  side  which  so 
largely  made  the  man  what  he  was,  and  is  to  us  to-day.  Wherever 
his  duty  called  him,  under  whatever  conditions  he  found  himself, 
if  possible,  he  unfailingly  availed  himself  of  the  Church's  services. 
On  one  occasion,  in  war-time,  he  gave  orders  that  if  certain  impor- 
tant expected  dispatches  were  received  during  his  attendance  at 
Church,  they  should  be  brought  to  him  there;  and  such  dispatches 
were  delivered  into  his  hands.  He  opened  them  immediately,  and 
deliberately  and  attentively  read  them  through.  Then  laying  them 
upon  the  seat  at  his  side,  he  resumed  his  Prayer  Book  and  appar- 
ently gave  himself  to  the  solemnities  of  the  place  and  hour.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  believe  the  story  that  a  visitor  to  Congress  once, 
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desiring  to  identify  Washington,  was  told  to  "  look  out  for  the 
gentleman  who  always  kneels  during  prayer." 

In  the  General  Orders  for  May  2,  1778,  Washington  wrote 
these  imperishable  words:  "  While  we  are  zealously  performing 
the  duties  of  citizens  and  soldiers,  we  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
inattentive  to  the  higher  duties  of  Eeligion.  To  the  distinguished 
character  of  Patriot,  it  should  be  our  highest  glory  to  add  the  more 
distinguished  character  of  Christian!  "  In  a  letter  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  in  1783  he  writes:  "  I  make  it  my  earnest 
prayer  that  God  would  have  you,  and  the  State  over  which  you 
preside,  in  His  holy  protection;  that  He  would  incline  the  hearts 
of  the  citizens  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  subordination  and  obedience 
to  government;  to  entertain  a  brotherly  affection  for  one  another, 
for  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States  at  large,  and  par- 
ticularly for  their  brethren  who  have  sowed  in  the  field;  and  finally 
that  He  would  most  graciously  be  pleased  to  dispose  us  all  to  do 
justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  demean  ourselves  with  that  charity, 
humility  and  pacific  temper  of  mind  which  were  the  character- 
istics of  the  Divine  Author  of  our  blessed  religion,  without  an 
humble  imitation  of  Whose  example  in  these  things  we  can  never 
hope  to  be  a  happy  nation." 

Miss  Hill  tells  us  that  Washington  left  in  the  library  of  Mt. 
Vernon  a  manuscript  book  of  private  prayers  for  daily  use,  which 
he  entitled  ' '  The  Daily  Sacrifice. "  It  is  entirely  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, and  the  occasional  interlineations  and  emendations  indi- 
cate that  it  was  his  own  composition  and  was  prepared  for  his  own 
use.  The  prayers  are  characterized  by  a  deep  consciousness  of  sin 
and  by  a  need  of  forgiveness,  and  by  a  recognition  of  dependence 
upon  the  merits  and  mercies  of  our  Lord.  They  contain  fervent 
supplications  for  family,  friends  and  rulers  in  Church  and  State. 
Intended,  as  they  doubtless  were,  for  his  own  eyes  only,  these  pages 
reveal  a  deep  and  fervent  spirit  of  genuine  piety. 

How  full  of  faith  in  an  all-just,  all-merciful  and  ever-presiding 
God  is  the  memorable  Farewell  Address :  ' '  Let  us  with  caution, ' ' 
he  said,  "  indulge  the  supposition  that  morality  can  be  maintained 
without  religion.  Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of 
refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  ex- 
perience both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail 
in  exclusion  of  religious  principle. ' ' 

If  somewhere  in  the  great  unseen  there  rings  a  gloria  bell 
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once  in  every  man's  life,  and  then  when  he  performs  his  noblest 
deed,  may  we  not  wonder  when  it  rang  in  Washington's  career? 
And  may  we  not,  wondering,  believe  that  the  bell  of  glory  more 
likely  rang  out  when  the  great  man  was  on  his  knees  offering  his 
availing  prayer  for  a  distressed  people,  or  when  he  was  giving 
utterance  to  an  eternal  principle  of  God's  administration  rather 
than  at  the  moment  of  some  great  victory  in  battle  or  some  triumph 
in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen? 

Greater  and  different  needs  face  us  as  a  people  to-day  than 
those  which  met  this  giant  of  an  earlier  time.  In  many  ways  the 
world  has  grown,  and  in  many  spheres  we  are  committed  to  higher 
things,  to  deeper  needs.  Leaders  and  statesmen  of  to-day  are 
called  upon  to  use  different  methods  to  meet  these  higher  measures, 
these  latter-day  needs,  perhaps  in  some  respects  to  exercise  a 
broader  and  finer  wisdom.  This  is  only  in  accordance  with  the 
history  of  all  human  progress.  A  greater  nation,  richer  oppor- 
tunities, and  larger  visions  of  a  larger  destiny,  perhaps,  belong 
to  our  age.  A  new  patriotism,  a  new  idealism,  are  demanded  to 
rear  our  social  fabric  on  a  broader  basis  with  a  wider  outlook;  a 
patriotism  more  and  more  definitely  concerned  for  equal  justice  and 
opportunity  for  men  of  all  classes,  and,  what  is  of  greater  sig- 
nificance, more  intensely  concerned  to  find  in  what  this  justice  and 
this  opportunity  really  consist;  an  idealism  which  demands  the 
truest  kind  of  stewardship  from  the  man  of  wealth,  or  power,  or 
learning,  and  the  fullest  measure  of  honest  effort  from  those  who 
are  expected  to  cooperate  with  these  leaders  of  wealth  and  power; 
a  patriotism  which  withholds  its  approval  of  the  worker  who  is 
wrathful  against  all  who  have  acquired  wealth  through  thrift  and 
skill;  an  idealism  which  accepts  and  meets  the  higher  standards 
of  our  age  and  finds  expression  in  fullest  service  to  humanity  and 
humanity's  God;  a  patriotism  and  idealism  which  more  and  more 
recognize  the  sacredness  of  human  life  and  more  and  more  see  a 
nation's  highest  and  only  honor  in  settling  its  differences  with 
sister  nations  through  arbitral  courts  of  justice  rather  than  through 
the  arbitraments  of  the  sword.  But  whatever  our  day  demands  or 
offers,  it  must,  if  it  reaches  self-realization,  be  at  one  in  spirit  and 
principle  with  such  prophets  and  leaders  as  Washington,  and 
realize  its  destiny  through  men  like  him,  who,  in  love  of  simple 
righteousness  more  than  love  of  life,  thereby  prove  themselves  true 
sons  of  God. 
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The  Memory  of  George  Washington 
Address  by  Hon.  Horace  White 

Delmonico's,  Monday,  February  23,  1914 

At  the  Annual  Banquet 

of  the 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York 

in  commemoration  of  the 

One  Hundred  and  Eighty-second  Anniversary 

of  the  oirth  of 

George  Washington 

"  For  truth  and  wisdom,  foremost  of  the  brave ; 
Hiui  glory's  idle  glances  dazzled  not ; 
'Twas  his  ambition,  generous  and  great, 
A  life  to  life's  great  end  to  consecrate." 

In  this  simple  verse  we  find  epitomized  the  sentiments  and 
convictions  of  mankind  concerning  Washington.  Since  his  time 
great  men  in  every  land  have  nttered  reverent,  heartfelt  praise  of 
his  character  and  achievements.  The  foremost  monarchs,  states- 
men, philosophers,  orators,  poets,  artists,  all  have  spread  and  per- 
petuated his  fame,  until  his  career  is  known  and  his  memory  is 
glorified  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

If  you  seek  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries,  you  will  recall 
that  Jefferson  expressed  the  opinion,  "  Never  did  nature  and  for- 
tune combine  more  perfectly  to  make  a  man  great,  and  to  place  him 
in  the  same  constellation  with  whatever  worthies  have  merited 
from  man  an  everlasting  remembrance,"  and  that  Hamilton  said, 
"  In  this  world  the  seal  is  now  put  on  his  greatness."  After  the 
lapse  of  more  than  fifty  years  Lincoln  declared  "  Washington  is 
the  mightiest  name  on  earth,  long  since  mightiest  in  the  cause  of 
civil  liberty,  still  mightiest  in  moral  reformation,"  and  Senator 
Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  followed  with  the  assertion,  "  The  uni- 
versal consent  of  mankind  accords  to  Washington  the  highest  place 
among  the  great  men  of  the  race."  Not  alone  in  his  native  land, 
but  also  across  the  seas,  we  find  a  like  estimate,  for  Bryce  called 
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Washington  ' '  the  ideal  type  of  civic  virtue, ' '  and  Charles  Phillips, 
the  brilliant  Irish  orator,  in  a  public  speech,  used  these  glowing 
words :  ' '  Who,  like  Washington,  after  having  freed  a  country,  re- 
signed her  crown  and  retired  to  a  cottage  rather  than  reign  in  a 
capitol!  Immortal  man!  He  took  from  the  battle  its  crime,  and 
from  the  conquest  its  chains ;  he  left  the  victorious  the  glory  of  his 
self-denial,  and  turned  upon  the  vanquished  only  the  retribution 
of  his  mercy.  Happy,  proud  America!  The  lightnings  of  heaven 
yielded  to  your  philosophy!  The  temptations  of  earth  could  not 
seduce  your  patriotism."  And  so  we  might  gather  testimony 
among  the  nations  without  end.  Such  is  the  place  of  Washington, 
for  all  time,  in  history. 

The  person,  character  and  ways  of  Washington  have  had  a 
deep  and  wholesome  moral  effect  upon  succeeding  generations,  and 
have  done  much  to  transmit  to  the  minds  of  the  people  of  other 
lands  a  true  impression  of  a  typical  American  soldier  and  states- 
man of  the  first  rank.  The  incident  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
toward  the  close  of  the  Eevolutionary  war,  when  Washington, 
calm,  determined  and  all-powerful,  refused  to  consider  the  accept- 
ance of  a  crown  urged  by  his  army,  will  send  to  all  ages  a  message 
as  potent  for  truth,  for  patriotism,  for  glory,  as  any  of  his  other 
victories.  The  meaning  and  spirit  of  his  address  before  the  Con- 
gress at  Annapolis  revealed  his  deep  religious  nature,  his  lofty 
civic  virtue,  his  sublime  integrity  of  purpose.  That  utterance,  one 
of  the  most  memorable  that  ever  flowed  from  human  lips,  was 
unequalled  of  its  kind,  until  Lincoln  pronounced  his  immortal 
words  upon  the  field  of  Gettysburg.  The  hero  of  a  successful  war 
for  human  rights,  trusted  by  his  official  superiors,  beloved  by  his 
army,  worshiped  by  the  people  whose  liberties  he  had  preserved, 
modestly  surrendered  his  power,  paid  humble  tribute  to  the 
Almighty,  justly  acknowledged  the  support  he  had  received,  and 
retired  to  private  life.  This  was  indeed  an  inspiring  spectacle. 
Washington  was  not  a  professional  warrior,  eager  to  draw  the 
sword,  nor  an  ambitious  statesman,  seeking  an  arena  ample  as  his 
powers.  He  was  a  patriot,  American  to  the  core,  loving  his  coun- 
try, as  the  outlines  of  that  country  emerged  before  him  from  the 
smoke  of  conflict,  with  the  strength  of  feeling  possible  only  to  those 
deep,  calm  natures  of  which  he  was  the  world's  best  type. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  new  Republic  an  uncommon  number 
of  eminent  statesmen,  lawyers  and  orators  were  active  in  political 
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affairs.  It  was  the  testimony  of  Pitt  that  the  men  of  the  first  Con- 
tinental Congress,  judged  by  their  proceedings  and  papers,  were 
the  equals  in  dignity,  firmness  and  wisdom  of  the  great  senates  of 
the  ancient  world;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  Patrick  Henry  that 
the  wisest  counselor  in  that  resolute  body  was  Washington.  It 
may  be  fairly  claimed  that  no  country  was  ever  favored,  at  one 
time,  by  the  possession  of  more  men  of  extraordinary  talents  in  its 
public  life.  In  addition  to  Washington — Hamilton,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Franklin,  Adams,  Jay,  Henry,  Morris,  Kandolph  and 
Marshall  were  among  the  leaders  in  thought  and  action.  The 
prodigious  labors  of  Hamilton,  in  the  work  of  organizing  the  fed- 
eral government,  brought  marvelous  results,  while  the  financial 
system  evolved  by  him  remains  to  this  day  a  masterpiece  of  endur- 
ing creative  work.  As  Webster  said  of  it:  "He  smote  the  rock 
of  the  national  resources,  and  abundant  streams  of  revenue  gushed 
forth.  He  touched  the  dead  corpse  of  Public  Credit,  and  it  sprung 
upon  its  feet."  The  theories  and  principles  of  Jefferson  have 
formed  the  political  creed  of  approximately  one-half  of  our  people 
for  one  generation  after  another.  The  erudition  of  Madison  still 
permeates  the  whole  fabric  of  our  constitutional  law.  The  prece- 
dents and  decisions  of  Jay  and  Marshall  are  accepted  as  finalities 
in  the  realm  of  our  jurisprudence.  But  it  was  for  Washington  to 
be  at  once  the  motive  power  and  the  balance  wheel  among  his  illus- 
trious co-workers.  He,  more  than  any  other,  grasped  the  future 
scope,  magnitude  and  opportunities  of  the  commonwealth. 
Through  all  the  stages  of  the  struggle,  he  roused  the  spirits, 
cleared  the  vision  of  his  countrymen,  and  led  them  a  united  effort 
and  to  a  common  purpose.  Forceful,  broad  and  just,  he  molded 
the  discordant  factions  into  a  cohesive  whole,  and  at  each  vital 
crisis,  his  was  the  iron  will,  the  far-sighted  view,  the  patriotic  aim 
which  in  due  course  prevailed.  None  other  could  have  created  the 
armies  of  the  Eevolution,  directed  the  campaigns,  led  in  person  the 
forces,  combined  the  sentiments  of  the  colonies,  controlled  the  mind 
of  Congress,  compelled  the  respect  of  Europe,  and,  when  the  mili- 
tary power  was  most  exalted,  most  conscious  of  its  invincible 
strength,  have  planted  the  civil  authority  above  it,  and  laid  the 
wreath  of  victory  at  the  feet  of  a  free  Eepublic. 

During  the  constitutional  convention  Washington  was  the  only 
member,  except  Hamilton,  who  seemed  to  fully  understand  our 
imperial  future.     The  vision  of  a  mighty  Republic,  with  a  strong 
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central,  constitutional  authority  and  a  vast  territorial  extent, 
embracing  even  the  unknown  west,  was  steadily  in  his  heart  and 
influencing  his  mind.  It  was  not  in  the  preparation  of  provisions, 
nor  in  participation  in  debate,  that  his  work  was  done,  but  rather 
in  silent  thought,  wise  counsel  and  as  the  final  arbiter.  The  great 
fundamental  principles  of  the  instrument  were  either  the  product 
of  his  wide  experience  and  transcendent  wisdom,  or  were  approved 
and  urged  by  him  when  proposed  by  others,  notably  Hamilton, 
Madison  or  Morris.  When  estrangements  and  dissensions  seemed 
to  threaten  complete  failure  and  final  inability  to  agree,  it  was  his 
hold  upon  the  confidence  of  his  associates  and  the  people,  his 
masterful  will,  his  supreme  qualities  of  leadership,  that  brought 
the  conflicting  ideas  and  forces  into  harmony,  and  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution.  If  Washington  had  not  been  en- 
trenched in  the  esteem  and  affections  of  all  the  States  of  the 
Confederation,  and  if  the  belief  had  not  existed  that  he  would  be 
the  one  to  put  the  proposed  agreement  into  effect,  as  its  first  chief 
magistrate,  ratification  by  the  States  would,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, never  have  been  accomplished.  When  we  reflect  upon  the 
grave  uncertainty  which  so  long  shrouded  the  result,  both  upon  the 
question  of  adoption  and  subsequently  upon  the  issue  of  ratifica- 
tion; when  we  consider  the  wisdom  and  usefulness  of  the  workr 
believing  that,  as  Gladstone  said,  "  The  American  Constitution  is 
the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  one  time  by  the 
brain  and  purpose  of  man  ";  when  we  realize,  as  we  can  to-day,  all 
it  has  helped  to  produce,  not  alone  in  the  conception  and  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States,  but  also  in  its  influence  upon  the 
growth  of  human  rights,  law  and  justice  the  world  over,  we  can 
better  measure  the  value  of  Washington's  service  to  mankind. 

In  the  interval  from  the  day  when  Louis  XIV  imperiously 
declared,  "  I  am  the  State,"  spanning  about  a  century,  until 
Washington  in  his  first  inaugural  address  said,  "  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty,  and  the  destiny  of  the  republican 
model  of  government,  are  justly  considered  as  deeply,  perhaps  as 
finally,  staked  on  the  experiment  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the 
American  people,"  the  world  had  witnessed,  under  the  system  of 
unlimited  power  in  government,  one  continual  panorama  of  war  in 
Europe,  with  all  the  attending  loss  and  cruelty.  Under  one  pre- 
text or  another,  year  after  year,  sovereigns  had  laid  waste  fair 
lands,  ruthlessly  destroyed  human  life,  committed  merciless  atroci- 
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ties  and  deluged  the  face  of  the  earth  with  crime,  debauchery  and 
ruin.  What  wonder  then  that  strong,  right-minded  men,  with  all 
the  lessons  of  the  past  before  their  eyes,  should  seek  to  establish 
on  this  continent  "  a  home  of  freedom  and  a  refuge  for  the 
oppressed  of  every  race  and  clime. ' '  At  the  commencement  of  his 
term  as  President,  Washington  found  an  instrument  in  writing — 
the  Constitution — and  the  remains  of  an  impotent,  bankrupt  con- 
federation. After  eight  fruitful  years,  he  left  a  thoroughly  organ- 
ized, powerful  government,  with  good  credit,  a  sure  revenue,  a 
funded  debt,  an  efficient  banking  system,  an  eminent  judiciary  and 
a  well-trained  army.  The  various  departments  of  his  administra- 
tion had  constructed  and  maintained  a  vigorous,  far-sighted 
foreign  policy,  an  adequate  system  for  the  conduct  of  the  financial 
business  of  the  government,  and  a  well-equipped  force,  capable  of 
enforcing  our  rights  abroad  and  our  obligations  at  home.  It  had 
all  been  worked  out  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  in 
obedience  to  the  provisions  of  the  basic  law.  The  affections,  the 
gratitude  of  the  people,  would  have  continued  him  indefinitely  in 
office,  but  Washington,  true  to  himself,  loyal  to  his  conception  of 
duty,  mindful  of  the  underlying  principles  of  the  institutions  he 
had  reared,  firmly  decided  to  retire.  Would  that  all  men  of  our 
time,  when  confronted  by  the  allurements  of  power,  free  from 
sophistry  or  subterfuge,  would  ask  their  conscience  the  question, 
What  would  Washington  do  under  these  conditions? — and  then 
have  the  integrity  of  mind,  the  strength  of  will  to  faithfully  follow 
the  true  answer. 

The  Farewell  Address  crowned  his  illustrious  career.  It  was 
his  official  parting  with  his  people,  his  message  to  posterity,  his 
noble  way  of  rightly  guiding  the  destinies  of  his  beloved  country- 
men. It  charged  us  to  maintain  the  federal  union  in  all  its  in- 
tegrity and  splendor,  and  for  its  manifold  benefits.  That  invoca- 
tion has  been  obeyed,  but  after  the  sacrifice  of  millions  of  treasure 
and  countless  precious  lives.  On  the  ground  made  sacred  by  the 
last  campaign  for  independence,  the  peninsular  campaign  of  1862 
was  conducted;  and  Yorktown  and  Williamsburg  took  on  new 
significance.  Yet  the  later  struggle,  like  the  earlier,  was  necessary 
to  the  working  out  of  the  great  democratic  experiment  on  this  conti- 
nent. On  the  soil  of  the  State  which  gave  to  us  Washington  the 
battle  for  liberty  and  union  was  twice  fought  and  won.  It  charged 
us  to  guard  the  Constitution  and  to  preserve  inviolate  its  great 
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fundamental  principles.  In  view  of  the  gravity  of  this  subject 
and  the  popular  tendency  of  our  time,  I  ask  your  indulgence  to 
permit  me  to  read  a  brief  paragraph  from  these  prophetic  words : 

"  Towards  the  preservation  of  your  government  and  the  per- 
manency of  your  present  happy  state,  it  is  requisite,  not  only  that 
you  steadily  discountenance  irregular  oppositions  to  its  acknow- 
ledged authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with  care  the  spirit  of 
innovation  upon  its  principles,  however  specious  the  pretexts. 
One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect,  in  the  forms  of  the  Con- 
stitution, alterations  which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the  system, 
and  thus  to  undermine  what  cannot  be  directly  overthrown.  In 
all  the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  invited,  remember  that  time 
and  habit  are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  character  of 
governments  as  of  other  human  institutions;  that  experience  is 
the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test  the  real  tendency  of  the 
existing  constitution  of  a  country;  that  facility  in  changes,  upon 
the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and  opinion,  exposes  to  perpetual 
change,  from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis  and  opinion;  and 
remember,  especially,  that  for  the  efficient  management  of  your 
common  interests,  in  a  country  so  extensive  as  ours,  a  government 
of  as  much  vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  security  of  liberty 
is  indispensable.  Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a  government, 
with  powers  properly  distributed  and  adjusted,  its  surest  guardian. 
It  is,  indeed,  little  else  than  a  name,  where  the  government  is  too 
feeble  to  withstand  the  enterprises  of  faction,  to  confine  each  mem- 
ber of  the  society  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to 
maintain  all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of 
person  and  property.     *     *     * 

"  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribution  or  modifi- 
cation of  the  constitutional  powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong, 
let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way  which  the  constitu- 
tion designates.  But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for, 
though  this,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is 
the  customary  weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  destroyed. 
The  precedent  must  always  greatly  overbalance  in  permanent  evil 
any  partial  or  transient  benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any  time 
yield." 

There  lurks  our  danger  to-day.  Already  many  seductive,  in- 
sidious changes  have  been  proposed,  and  it  is  with  deep  solicitude 
and  sorrow  that  we  must  realize  that  some  of  these  have  already 
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been  adopted.  Not  evil,  nor  even  dangerous,  it  may  be,  in  them- 
selves; but  the  entering  wedges.  Toward  what?  Perfecting  the 
instrument  in  harmony  with  ripe  experience,  in  the  light  of  new 
and  unforeseen  conditions?  No,  but  rather  toward  pure  democ- 
racy or  socialism,  yielding  to  the  kind  of  influence  which  caused 
Athens,  the  noblest  of  the  Grecian  republics,  to  fall,  and  which 
will,  if  continued,  destroy  the  providential  system  of  checks  and 
balances  which  are  in  the  long  run  our  effective  safeguards  against 
extremes,  inordinate  ambitions  and  misguided  transitory  expres- 
sions of  the  popular  will.  It  is  self-evident  that  we  ought  to  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  people,  that  we  ought 
to  seek  sure  and  steady  progress  in  upbuilding  the  condition  of 
the  people,  that  we  ought  to  use  our  advantages  and  opportunities 
to  inaugurate  new  ways  to  elevate  the  people  and  to  increase  their 
happiness.  Because  of  these  sentiments  and  convictions  of  civic 
duty  it  is  still  the  more  essential  that,  as  we  note  the  vast  growth  in 
our  population,  the  infinite  complexities  of  our  later  day  national 
life,  the  marvelous  increase  in  our  aggregate  wealth,  and  the  pro- 
digious forces  that  all  these  create,  each  destined  to  have  its  in- 
fluence toward  the  strengthening  or  the  tearing  down  of  this  noble 
edifice,  we  should  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Father,  we  should  study 
and  reflect  before  we  become  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  change, 
we  should  proceed  with  deliberation,  illuminated  by  our  own  re- 
search and  consideration,  and  by  the  experience  of  the  ages,  to  a 
sound,  patriotic  judgment. 

That  Farewell  Address  charged  us  to  nourish  morality  and 
religion,  to  promote  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  to  uphold 
the  national  honor  and  credit,  to  avoid  foreign  complications  and 
entanglements  and  to  cultivate  peace. 

Not  a  philosopher,  like  Franklin,  still  Washington  had  grasped 
the  fundamental  principles  that  make  the  success  of  nations.  They 
were  the  principles  by  which  he  lived,  and  by  which  he  governed 
men,  and,  when  uttered  by  him,  they  had  all  the  weight  and  im- 
pressiveness  which  his  own  example  could  give.  There  may  be 
those  among  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  who 
will  maintain  that  the  problems  of  the  present  would  be  above  the 
reach  of  Washington's  powers,  were  he  living  now.  They  imagine 
that  the  simple  principles  by  which  he  directed  his  personal  con- 
duct and  his  public  policy  would  break  down,  if  applied  to  the 
political  and  commercial  questions  of  our  day.    I  do  not  share  that 
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opinion.  The  questions  which  trouble  us  are  complex  and  vast; 
but,  if  they  are  solved,  as  I  believe  they  will  be,  it  must  be  because 
the  Americans  of  the  present  time  attack  them  in  the  spirit  and 
with  the  principles  of  "Washington.  Let  us  not  doubt  that  he 
would  approach  our  problems  and  perils  with  the  same  insight  and 
breadth  of  view  which  he  displayed  in  the  great  crises  of  the  revo- 
lutionary and  constructive  periods,  and  with  the  same  success. 

To  the  founders  of  states  mankind  has  always  offered  extraor- 
dinary honors.  Washington  was  the  foremost  figure  in  the  group 
of  great  men  who  carved  the  foundations  of  the  American  com- 
monwealth, and  sketched  the  plan  of  its  structure.  As  the  pillars 
of  liberty  and  justice  rise  from  generation  to  generation,  shelter- 
ing larger  and  larger  segments  of  humanity,  the  work  does  not 
transcend  the  design  of  the  founders.  We  shall  not  fall  into  error, 
if  we  dwell  on  their  deeds  with  gratitude  and  reverence;  for 
thereby  we  draw  inspiration  from  the  past,  and  are  ourselves 
uplifted  as  citizens  and  as  men. 
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The  Prize  Essays 


on 


The  Services  of  Franklin  to  the  Cause 

of  Independence ;  their  Extent 

and  Value 


First  Prize  Essay 

By  Malcolm  F.  Orton,  Newtown  High  School 
Elmhurst,  New  York  City 

The  story  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  services  to  his  country  is 
almost  synonymous  with  the  story  of  his  life.  In  his  early  twenties 
he  became  one  of  the  leading  citizens  not  only  of  Philadelphia, 
but  also  of  Pennsylvania.  From  the  time  of  his  first  journey  to 
England,  in  1757,  until  his  death,  he  was  continuously  in  the  public 
service.  Not  only  did  he  give  his  time  and  strength,  but  he 
served  at  only  nominal  salary  or  none  at  all,  and  in  1776  he  put 
his  entire  private  fortune  at  the  disposal  of  Congress. 

His  services  to  the  cause  of  independence  can  be  roughly 
classified  under  five  heads — first,  his  part  in  the  political  education 
of  the  people  of  the  colonies  and  the  development  of  the  spirit  of 
unity  and  nationality;  second,  his  services  in  various  legislative 
and  executive  offices;  third,  his  help  in  dispelling  the  colossal 
ignorance  of  the  English  people  concerning  America,  in  develop- 
ing pro-American  feeling  in  England,  and  thus  strengthening  the 
opposition  to  the  policy  of  oppression  in  the  colonies;  fourth,  his 
work  as  representative  in  France;  and,  finally,  his  aid  in  nego- 
tiating the  Treaty  of  1783  with  Great  Britain. 

Franklin's  publications,  "  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette  "  and 
"  Poor  Eichard's  Almanac  " — particularly  the  latter — were 
among  the  most  important  influences  leading  to  unity  of  thought 
throughout  the  colonies.  The  Almanac  was  started  in  1732,  and 
continued  for  twenty-five  years,  with  a  circulation  of  about  10,000 
copies  in  the  different  colonies.  It  is  often  spoken  of  as  "  the 
magazine  that  created  a  nation. ' ' 

The  Albany  Plan  of  Union,  the  first  official  attempt  to  form  a 
central  organization  embracing  all  the  colonies,  was  first  outlined 
by  Franklin,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Albany  Congress  chiefly 
through  his  influence.  Although  it  failed  of  ratification,  it  set  the 
people  thinking  upon  the  subject  of  union,  and  formed  a  definite 
precedent  for  later  steps  to  that  end. 
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Up  to  1775  Franklin's  efforts  and  influence  in  the  colonies — 
and  also  in  England — were  used  to  secure  a  reconciliation.  While 
this  may  not  seem  to  be  a  service  to  independence,  in  reality  it  was 
a  service,  and  a  valuable  one.  For  he  never  advocated  a  settle- 
ment under  which  the  Americans  surrendered  their  fundamental 
rights  as  Englishmen;  and  the  net  result  of  his  counsels  for  modera- 
tion and  concession  was  to  postpone  the  inevitable  outbreak.  This 
delay  strengthened  the  American  cause,  for  it  gave  time  for  public 
sentiment  in  the  colonies  to  become  more  unified,  and  for  the  people 
to  grow  gradually  into  the  idea  of  independence.  Franklin  recog- 
nized that  independence  was  not  far  off  in  1771,  when  he  wrote  to 
the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Correspondence  that  he  saw  ' '  dis- 
union coming. ' '  Probably  he  had  realized  it  long  before.  But  he 
continued  his  endeavors  to  delay  the  crisis  until  the  Americans 
were  prepared  to  meet  it. 

What  might  be  called  Franklin's  executive  work  in  America 
during  the  Revolution  covered  only  about  a  year  and  a  half.  Yet 
in  this  time  he  was  a  leader  in  the  Continental  Congress,  a  member 
of  ten  of  its  important  committees,  including  the  one  appointed 
to  draw  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  Chairman  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Committee  of  Safety;  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Constitutional  Convention,  and  Postmaster-General.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  in  detail  his  work  in  these  positions,  but  the 
mere  fact  that  he  held  them,  and  the  commendations  bestowed 
upon  his  manner  of  discharging  their  duties,  show  that  it  was  con- 
sidered of  great  value. 

From  1757  to  1775  Franklin  was  regarded  as  the  unofficial 
representative  in  England  of  the  colonies  as  a  whole.  During 
different  periods  he  officially  represented  Pennsylvania,  Georgia, 
New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts.  During  this  time,  however,  his 
greatest  work  was  done  in  educating  the  people  of  England  con- 
cerning America  and  its  claims,  in  strengthening  the  opposition 
under  Burke,  Fox  and  Pitt;  and  in  keeping  the  people  in  America 
informed  concerning  the  progress  of  events  in  England.  He  wrote 
almost  continuously  for  the  newspapers,  and  corresponded  and 
talked  with  prominent  men.  At  one  time,  he  spent  seven  weeks 
travelling  through  Ireland,  presenting  the  cause  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. Two  definite  results  were  secured  for  independence  by  this 
work.  First,  the  final  outbreak  of  hostilities  was  delayed  until 
the  colonists  were  better  prepared  for  it;  and,  second,  the  attacks 
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upon  the  Ministry  of  Lord  North  were  intensified,  and  its  downfall 
hastened  when  the  war  went  against  England. 

The  great  bulk  of  Franklin's  services  to  independence,  how- 
ever, consisted  of  his  work  as  Ambassador  in  France.  This  may 
be  classified  under  several  heads :  First,  the  financial  and  military 
assistance  which  he  secured;  second,  his  work  in  negotiating  the 
treaties  with  France;  third,  the  help  which  he  gave  to  the  priva- 
teers comprising  the  American  naval  forces  in  Europe. 

Franklin  was  to  the  financial  end  of  the  Eevolution  what 
Washington  was  to  the  military  end.  Upon  him  was  placed  the 
task  of  wringing  from  the  poverty-stricken  French  government  suf- 
ficient funds  to  carry  on  the  war  in  America.  No  other  man  could 
have  done  it.  His  greatest  asset  was  his  universal  popularity. 
Upon  his  arrival  he  captivated  the  French  nation,  from  the 
nobility  down,  and  kept  them  captivated.  He  converted  the 
popular  outburst  for  the  American  cause  into  a  permanent  en- 
thusiasm which  swept  the  Ministry  and  King  along  with  it.  He 
also  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  French  Foreign  Minister, 
Vergennes.  Without  the  influence  of  Franklin's  strong  per- 
sonality France  would  never  have  given  the  generous  financial  aid 
that  she  did.  He  had  no  more  than  arrived  there  when  Congress 
began  to  issue  drafts  upon  him  as  though  he  had  all  the  resources 
of  Europe  at  his  own  disposal.  Time  and  again  Vergennes  told 
Franklin  that  France  could  not,  and  assuredly  would  not,  supply 
another  livre.  But  each  time  the  demands  upon  Franklin  became 
greater  than  before,  and  he  had  to  come  again,  hat  in  hand,  asking 
for  money.  And  he  always  managed  to  get  enough  to  keep  up 
the  credit  of  the  future  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  had  to  meet  not  only  all  of  Congress's  drafts  on  himself, 
but  also  those  on  Jay  in  Spain  and  the  other  Commissioners  in 
Europe.  The  state  of  affairs  up  to  that  time,  and  the  confidence 
of  Congress  in  Franklin's  ability  to  create  money  out  of  air,  are 
shown  by  the  statement  sent  to  him  by  Congress  in  1781,  that  in 
the  future  they  would  not  draw  on  the  other  ministers  without  pro- 
viding funds,  but  would  continue  to  draw  on  him,  "  funds  or  no 
funds."  In  all,  up  to  1783,  Franklin  secured  gifts  of  9,000,000 
livres  and  a  loan  of  18,000,000  livres  from  France  and  a  loan  of 
10,000,000  livres  from  the  Dutch  guaranteed  by  the  French  King, 
making  a  total  of  37,000,000  livres  as  his  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  independence.     The  French   also   sent   soldiers   and   ships   to 
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fight  on  the  American  side,  and  compelled  England  to  employ 
forces  in  fighting  France  which  would  otherwise  have  been  nsed 
against  the  United  States.  Taken  as  a  whole,  her  aid  was  essential 
to  success,  and  to  Franklin  is  due  most  of  the  credit  for  securing  it. 

The  treaties  for  commerce  and  alliance,  contracted  between 
France  and  the  American  States  in  1778,  were  the  first  recognition 
of  our  independence.  They  provided  the  official  basis  for  the  aid 
that  we  received  from  France.  Franklin  was  instrumental  in 
securing  these  treaties. 

Another  phase  of  Franklin's  work  in  France,  which  deserves 
more  attention  than  it  has  received,  was  his  service  as.  naval  com- 
missioner of  the  American  forces  in  Europe.  The  great  exploits 
of  John  Paul  Jones,  Wickes  and  Conyngham  could  never  have  been 
accomplished  without  the  aid  of  Franklin.  He  helped  them  secure 
ships,  furnished  the  money  to  fit  them  out,  secured  crews,  per- 
suaded the  French  government  to  overlook  their  violations  of  the 
neutrality  laws,  disposed  of  their  booty  and  prisoners,  and  even 
helped  to  plan  their  expeditions. 

While  at  this  time  America  had  a  large  number  of  men  in 
Europe  to  represent  her,  they  hindered  rather  than  helped  Franklin 
in  the  conduct  of  business.  Jay,  although  able  and  honest,  could 
do  nothing  at  the  Spanish  court;  Adams  was  too  narrow  and  re- 
served to  get  along  with  the  French ;  Izard  and  the  Lees  did  noth- 
ing but  spend  money  and  stir  up  trouble.  Franklin  was  universally 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  America  in  Europe.  With  no 
skilled  assistants,  and  with  colleagues  who  hampered  him  wher- 
ever possible,  he  was  a  combined  Ambassador,  Consul,  Financial 
Agent,  Secretary  of  War,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Supreme  Ad- 
miralty Judge  and  Accountant,  so  far  as  our  affairs  in  Europe  were 
concerned.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  a  wonder  that  he 
accomplished  anything.  The  work  that  he  did  was  truly  mar- 
velous. 

The  Treaty  of  1783  was  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
diplomacy  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  representatives  of  the 
United  States  were  instructed  to  insist  upon  only  the  recognition  of 
independence.  Yet  they  obtained  the  right  to  share  the  New- 
foundland fisheries,  possession  of  the  territory  between  the 
Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. On  the  other  hand,  the  English  representatives  were  in- 
structed to  require  compensation  for  the  loyalists  and  payment 
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of  debts  to  English  merchants,  but  were  put  off  with  ineffective 
clauses  on  these  subjects.  There  is  not  much  doubt  that  Franklin 
deserves  a  good  share  of  the  credit  for  the  work.  The  treaty  as 
finally  signed  did  not  differ  materially  from  that  determined  upon 
between  him  and  Oswald  before  the  other  Commissioners  had 
arrived. 

Benjamin  Franklin's  whole  life,  in  scientific  and  philosophical 
as  well  as  political  fields,  was  a  plea  for  freedom  and  independence 
of  thought.  His  love  of  intellectual  freedom,  however,  was  tem- 
pered by  practical  common  sense  and  keen  foresight.  Always 
good-humored  and  yielding  on  minor  matters,  he  was  firm  and  even 
stubborn  where  essential  principles  were  concerned.  His  service 
in  France  was  indispensable.  With  any  of  our  other  foreign 
representatives  in  his  place,  the  Eevolution  would  have  failed  for 
mere  want  of  arms  and  food.  We  can  safely  say  that  Washington 
is  the  only  man  whose  absence  would  have  done  more  harm  to  the 
cause  of  independence. 
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Second  Prize  Essay 

By  Clarence  B.  Dibble,  Walton  High  School 
Walton,  New  York 

When  one  considers  the  services  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in  the 
light  of  to-day,  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-eighth  year  of  Ameri- 
can Independence,  he  feels  that  the  achievements  of  this  our  first 
self-made  man,  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  our  hearts  second  only 
to  that  held  by  Washington.  It  is  unquestionable  that  Washing- 
ton and  Franklin  were  the  two  strongest  factors  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  early  independence. 

During  Franklin's  early  life  as  a  printer  he  formed  many 
of  his  ideas  of  freedom  and  independence.  By  means  of  his  writ- 
ings he  began  to  influence  public  opinion,  which  was  one  of  the 
important  mediums  of  his  services,  for,  as  James  Bryce  writes,  we 
are  a  nation  governed  by  public  opinion.  When  the  Albany  Con- 
gress met,  in  1754,  Franklin  submitted  the  Albany  Plan  of  Union, 
which,  although  not  adopted,  served  to  arouse  interest  in  a  federa- 
tion. This  was  the  most  notable  attempt  to  form  a  Colonial  union 
before  the  Revolution.  Several  letters  written  by  Franklin  and 
published  protested  strongly  against  taxation  without  representa- 
tion— one  of  the  direct  causes  of  the  Revolution. 

A  few  years  later  he  was  sent  by  the  Pennsylvania  province 
to  England  to  settle  a  tax  dispute.  After  some  delay,  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  a  decision  which  upheld  the  right  of  the 
province  to  tax  the  old  proprietary  estates. 

A  second  mission  to  England  was  to  present  a  petition  to  King 
George  for  a  royal  government  for  Pennsylvania.  This  primary 
object  of  his  errand  was  nearly  lost  sight  of  during  the  ten  years 
of  his  residence  there  as  the  agent  of  several  other  colonies  besides 
Pennsylvania.  In  fact,  his  was  the  position  of  a  mouthpiece  for 
the  growing  grievances  of  the  colonies  against  the  British  rule  in 
America.  Franklin's  fame  was  even  then  widely  known  in  Europe 
through  the  quaint  sayings  of  Poor  Richard,  and  his  scientific 
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discoveries.  By  use  of  his  ready  wit  and  humor  he  kept  the  Eng- 
lish government  in  fear  of  his  satirical  pen. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  found  to  be  so  un- 
popular in  America,  Franklin  was  called  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where  he  was  questioned  concerning  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  Colonies.  Here  his  ability  served  the  Cause  well,  for  it  was 
due  to  his  arguments  that  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  in  1766. 

In  1772  the  famous  incident  of  the  Hutchinson  letters  occurred. 
An  Englishman,  while  talking  with  Franklin,  had  maintained  that 
the  severe  measures  under  consideration  by  Parliament  were  ad- 
vised by  Governor  Hutchinson  of  Massachusetts.  In  proof  of  this, 
the  gentleman  placed  in  Franklin 's  hands  a  package  of  letters  from 
Hutchinson  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Oliver.  Franklin  sent  these 
letters  to  America,  where  they  were  circulated  by  Adams,  Han- 
cock, and  other  patriots.  The  discovery  of  the  duplicity  of  Gover- 
nor Hutchinson  created  intense  indignation  in  America.  The  let- 
ters soon  appeared  in  print,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  copies 
reached  England,  where  they  caused  as  high  a  pitch  of  anger  as 
they  had  in  Massachusetts.  Their  publication  placed  Franklin 
in  a  difficult  and  dangerous  position.  His  only  chance  of  clearing 
himself  of  the  charge  of  theft  was  to  name  the  member  of  Parlia- 
ment who  had  given  him  the  letters.    That  he  would  never  do. 

Soon  after,  the  Boston  Tea  Party  took  place.  Immediate  pun- 
ishment of  this  center  of  rebellion  was  demanded  in  Parliament, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  Ministry  determined  to  drive  Franklin 
out  of  England.  He  was  called  before  the  Privy  Council  to  answer 
some  questions  in  regard  to  the  Hutchinson  letters,  and  there  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  a  scathing  denunciation  of  his  acts.  Through- 
out this  ordeal  his  sixty-seven  years  of  experience  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  remain  unmoved.  He  remained  in  England  for  another 
year,  using  his  influence  and  attending  this  school  of  experience 
in  statesmanship  and  diplomacy. 

In  March,  1775,  he  sailed  for  Philadelphia,  events  having  so 
shaped  themselves  that  he  saw  no  more  hope  of  compromise. 
Immediately  after  his  return  home,  he  was  chosen  as  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress.  The  change  in  scene  to  America  seems 
to  have  produced  an  abrupt  change  in  Franklin 's  attitude  toward 
the  Cause.  He  became  one  of  the  most  ardent  patriots.  Perceiv- 
ing that  the  wisest  course  was  for  the  Colonies  to  form  a  federa- 
tion, he  prepared  another  plan  of  union.     This,  and  the  previous 
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Albany  plan,  undoubtedly  furnished  many  suggestions  to  the 
framers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

During  the  next  year  and  a  half  Franklin's  versatility  was 
called  into  daily  use.  In  Congress  he  was  a  member  of  nearly  a 
dozen  important  committees.  In  September  of  1775  he  was  one  of 
a  committee  delegated  to  confer  with  "Washington  in  regard  to 
organizing  and  maintaining  a  Continental  army.  At  that  time 
there  was  only  a  collection  of  soldiers,  unorganized  and  unpaid. 
Unless  careful  and  complete  arrangements  had  been  made  to  main- 
tain our  position,  the  remarks  made  by  Franklin  when  signing  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  "  We  must  all  hang  together,  or 
surely  we  shall  all  hang  separately,"  might  have  come  to  be  too 
seriously  realized.  November  of  this  same  year  saw  the  beginning 
of  a  new  government  department — that  of  Foreign  Affairs.  A  com- 
mittee, with  Franklin  as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  correspond 
with  friends  in  Europe.  Here,  again,  Franklin's  wide  acquaint- 
ance and  fame  were  of  incalculable  value. 

A  fruitless  mission  to  Canada  nearly  exhausted  Franklin's 
physical  strength,  but  he  returned  in  time  to  participate  in  framing 
the  Declaration  so  familiar  to  every  American.  Soon  after,  he 
served  as  president  of  a  convention  to  form  a  constitution  for 
Pennsylvania.  After  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence it  became  necessary  to  send  agents  abroad  to  obtain  loans 
and  other  assistance.  Franklin  had  become  so  proficient  in 
diplomacy  and  so  well  posted  on  matters  that  his  appointment  as 
Minister  to  France  was  the  only  logical  thing  to  be  done.  France 
was  the  most  important  country  to  be  dealt  with,  for  she  was  the 
long-time  enemy  of  England.  At  this  time  Franklin  was  an 
old  man  of  seventy  years.  He  was,  however,  as  vigorous  mentally 
as  when  younger. 

After  a  tedious  ocean  voyage  Franklin  arrived  in  France 
physically  worn  out.  Shrewdly,  he  waited  at  Nantes  to  recover 
his  health  while  the  news  of  his  arrival  was  spread  broadcast. 
His  fame  as  a  philosopher  and  statesman;  the  wit  of  Bonhomme 
Richard,  and  his  amiable  personality,  combined  to  make  his  life 
in  France  all  that  could  be  desired  for  the  advancement  of  his 
mission.  His  years  of  service  in  France  to  the  cause  of  indepen- 
dence are  immeasurable.  He  became  friendly  with  Vergennes, 
Turgot  and  others  of  the  highest  positions.  He  met  the  French 
officials  at  the  homes  of  mutual  friends.     He  secured  loans  without 
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interest.  He  influenced  experienced  French  officers  to  go  to  the 
aid  of  America.  American  prisoners  in  Europe  were  helped  with 
money  and  other  aid.  The  Ministry  allowed  privateers  to  refit 
in  French  harbors.  Arms  and  other  munitions  of  war  were  secretly 
supplied  to  the  Continental  army.  In  fact,  France  did  everything 
she  could  to  aid  the  cause  of  independence  without  coming  out 
openly  in  favor  of  it.  The  securing  of  all  these  services  was  due 
to  Franklin's  influence  as  an  individual,  for  he  was  not  yet  a 
recognized  American  Commissioner. 

Franklin's  main  object,  toward  which  he  turned  all  his  abiii> 
ties,  was  to  secure  this  official  recognition.  To  that  end  he  labored 
incessantly,  writing  numerous  witty  essays  and  satirical  articles. 
The  fervor  for  open  recognition  grew.  Finally  there  was  only  one 
thing  which  prevented  immediate  official  acceptance  of  the  Amer- 
ican Commissioners.  That  was  the  continued  ill-fortunes  of  1777. 
During  this  most  critical  period,  when  the  cause  of  American  free- 
dom reached  its  lowest  ebb,  Franklin  never  lost  his  optimism.  He 
had  placed  and  oiled  the  machinery;  all  that  was  necessary  to 
secure  his  object  was  news  of  victory  from  Washington.  On 
December  4,  1777,  a  messenger  arrived  at  Passy  bearing  news  of 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  Burgoyne's  whole  army  at  Saratoga. 
This  was  enough.  It  started  the  wheels  of  French  aid  in  motion. 
On  February  6,  1778,  the  Treaties  of  Commerce  and  Alliance  were 
signed  at  Paris.  This  was  a  remarkable  example  of  diplomatic 
skill,  for  France  gave  all  and  received  but  little  in  return.  Thruout 
the  war,  the  impotent  Congress  depended  upon  Franklin  to  supply 
the  millions  used  to  carry  on  the  struggle.  By  the  aid  of  France, 
obtained  by  the  indispensable  services  of  Franklin,  independence 
was  assured. 

After  serving  as  a  Peace  Commissioner  in  framing  the  Peace 
Treaty  of  1783  with  Great  Britain,  our  venerable  gentleman  re- 
mained two  more  years  in  France,  closing  up  American  affairs. 
In  1785  he  returned  to  the  United  States  and  took  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  constitution.  Here  his  vast  amount  of  experience 
and  wisdom  suggested  the  provisions  for  equal  representation  in 
the  Senate  according  to  states,  and  on  a  population  basis  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  His  powers  of  persuasion  were  used 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  by  the  states.  His  last 
service  to  the  cause  of  independence  was  an  article  urging  the 
abolition  of  slavery;  a  bequest  in  harmony  with  his  life  spent  in 
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the  service  of  men.  Franklin 's  death,  on  April  17,  1790,  produced 
a  feeling  of  deep  grief  mingled  with  reverent  gratitude.  In  France 
the  demonstration  was  perhaps  more  intense  than  in  America. 

The  wonderful  far-reaching  extent  of  Benjamin  Franklin's 
services  had  its  source  in  his  inborn  ambition  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  his  fellowmen.  To  its  noble  achievement,  his  wit,  knowl- 
edge and  diplomacy  contributed  much.  The  latter  characteristic 
gives  him  the  title :  ' '  The  Father  of  American  Diplomacy. ' '  His 
versatile  services  almost  touched  every  point  of  the  circle  of  human 
nature.  No  other  one  man  served  mankind  better.  To  the  suc- 
cessful establishment  of  our  national  independence  Washington 
and  Franklin  contributed  the  greater  part,  but  without  the  sinews 
furnished  by  Franklin,  the  victory  at  Saratoga  would  not  have 
been  made  possible.  It  is  equally  important  to  say  that  had  such 
a  victory  not  been  gained,  France  would  not  have  come  to  our  aid 
at  that  time,  the  crisis  of  the  war,  and,  without  aid,  these  United 
States  might  never  have  been  created. 

It  is  therefore  fitting  that  all  posterity  of  this  and  foreign 
lands  honor  and  revere  the  name  of  Franklin  for  his  invaluable 
services  to  the  cause  of  American  independence. 
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Third  Prize  Essay 

By  Edwin  Glenn  Olds,  North  Tonawanda  High 
School,  North  Tonawanda,  New  York 

The  name  of  Franklin  is  one  of  the  brightest  in  the  history  of 
any  nation.  He  was,  by  all  odds,  America's  greatest  diplomatist. 
To  him,  as  much  as  to  Washington,  we  owe  the  fact  that  America  is 
now  free  and  not,  like  Canada,  a  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
Washington  was  a  great  general.  He  led  the  American  forces  to 
final  victory  in  the  Revolution.  But  Franklin,  by  his  diplomacy, 
saved  the  colonies  from  almost  certain  disaster.  Franklin  and 
Washington  were  both  great.  Without  either,  America  would 
probably  have  never  gained  her  independence.  Let  us  consider  the 
work  of  the  former,  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Born  the  son  of  a  poor  candle-maker,  Franklin  became  a 
printer  in  Philadelphia.  Through  his  ' '  Poor  Richard 's  Almanac  ' 
he  gained  wide  reputation  in  Pennsylvania.  He  became  a  great 
philosopher,  and  as  a  scientist  made  noteworthy  discoveries. 
Elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  he  soon  became  one  of  the 
leading  men  in  Philadelphia.  In  1754  he  made  a  proposition  of 
uniting  to  a  congress  assembled  in  Albany  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
sistance to  the  French.  His  plan  was  to  unite  the  colonies  under 
one  government  with  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  limited  to 
general  purposes  while  it  left  to  local  governments  their  separate 
functions.  It  was  approved  by  the  convention,  but  rejected  by 
the  states.  If  it  had  been  accepted  perhaps  the  Revolution  would 
have  been  averted,  and  we  would  have,  in  time,  peacefully  sep- 
arated from  England.  Franklin's  plan  was  original  and  American. 
It  was  comprehensive  and  grand. 

In  1765  Franklin  was  sent  to  England  as  representative  of  the 
colonies,  having  been  there  before  as  agent  for  Pennsylvania.  He 
remained  until  1774.  During  these  years  began  his  real  work  for 
his  country.    He  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  noted  Englishmen  for 
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America  and  prevented  some  measures,  obnoxious  to  the  colonies, 
from  being  passed  and,  by  sending  letters  home,  softened  the 
resentment  against  those  that  were  passed  and  thus  kept  the  colo- 
nies from  rebelling  before  the  cause  had  gained  sufficient  strength 
in  both  England  and  America. 

In  1774  Franklin  was  basely  censured  by  the  Privy  Council  of 
England  for  the  use  of  the  "  Hutchinson  Letters  "  which  they 
claimed  had  been  stolen.  The  solicitor-general  abused  him  scanda- 
lously which  forever  alienated  Franklin  from  any  notion  of  con- 
ciliation between  the  colonies  and  England.  He  returned  to 
America  early  in  1775,  convinced  that  his  usefulness  in  England 
was  ended  and  independence  must  be  the  final  outcome.  His  return 
added  much  weight  to  the  cause  of  independence.  When  such  fire- 
brands as  Patrick  Henry  and  Samuel  Adams  advocated  independ- 
ence, scant  attention  was  paid  them  by  the  conservative  element 
of  the  country;  but  when  the  learned  diplomatist,  Franklin,  now 
of  middle  age,  said  that  independence  was  the  only  thing  left,  the 
country  believed  him  and  followed  his  advice. 

By  the  agency  of  a  secret  committee,  of  which  Franklin  was 
the  most  important  member,  Congress  had  opened  correspondence 
with  many  persons  in  Europe.  Almost  immediately  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  Congress  named  Lee,  Deane  and 
Franklin  as  its  commissioners  in  Europe  for  contracting  treaties 
with  France  and  Spain  and  for  making  such  alliances  as  might  be 
possible. 

It  was  the  appointment  of  Franklin  which  gave  to  this  com- 
mission its  remarkable  success.  He  was  already  known  in  Paris, 
and  was  a  favorite  there.  Now  it  was  that  he  shone  with  a  peculiar 
luster.  At  the  gay  court  of  Louis  XVI.  he  stood  as  the  represen- 
tative of  his  country.  No  country  ever  had  an  ambassador  of 
greater  wisdom  and  sagacity.  His  reputation  for  learning  had  pre- 
ceded him;  the  dignity  of  his  demeanor  and  the  simplicity  of  his 
manners  added  to  his  fame.  Whether  a  philosopher  or  a  diplo- 
matist, no  man  in  that  great  city  of  fashion  was  the  equal  of  the 
venerable  American  patriot.  His  wit  and  genial  humor  made  him 
admired;  his  talents  and  courtesy  commanded  respect;  his  patience 
and  perseverance  gave  him  final  success. 

During  the  whole  of  1776  he  remained  at  Paris  and  Versailles, 
availing  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  promote  the  interests  of 
his  country.    He  gained  considerable  influence  among  the  French 
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nobles.  Constantly  he  worked,  trying  to  get  the  French  govern- 
ment to  acknowledge  American  Independence  and  to  aid  the  Amer- 
icans. Finally,  when  the  cause  of  independence  was  meeting  re- 
versals in  America  and  his  efforts  seemed  well-nigh  hopeless,  he 
received  news  that  Burgoyne  had  surrendered.  Then  he  turned 
to  his  work  with  renewed  courage,  and  on  February  6,  1778,  he 
concluded  with  France  the  first  and  only  alliance  that  the  United 
States  has  ever  made.  Two  treaties  were  signed,  one  of  amity  and 
commerce,  the  other  for  mutual  defense  in  which  the  King  agreed 
to  make  a  common  cause  with  the  United  States,  if  England  made 
an  opening,  and  guaranteed  to  the  United  States  their  Liberty, 
Sovereignty  and  Independence,  absolute  and  unlimited.  Thus  for 
the  first  time  America  came  into  friendly  relation  with  other  than 
English-speaking  people;  and  the  French  treaty  of  1778  not  only 
brought  aid,  without  which  the  Revolution  would  have  probably 
failed,  it  included  the  untaxed  admission  of  French  goods,  French 
officers  and  French  political  ideas  into  America. 

The  treaty  was  Franklin's  greatest  work,  but  his  services  were 
by  no  means  over.  He  was  continually  drawn  upon  by  Congress 
for  money  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  Wash- 
ington was  in  more  desperate  straits  at  Valley  Forge  or  Franklin 
in  Paris,  trying  to  raise  endless  money  for  a  loose-jointed  Con- 
federacy whose  Congress  had  no  securities  to  offer  and  no  power 
to  offer  them  had  they  existed.  What  Franklin  accomplished  was 
remarkable.  By  the  mere  force  of  his  character  he  obtained  such 
influence  with  the  French  government  that  he  rarely  asked  for 
anything  that  was  not  readily  granted.  He  obtained  from  France 
the  fleet  of  De  Gfasse  and  the  army  of  Rochambeau.  But,  what 
was  vastly  more  important,  he  obtained  those  timely  grants  of 
money  from  Versailles  that  saved  us  and  helped  us  to  "  bleed  the 
French  monarchy  to  death ; ' '  for  during  the  war  we  obtained  more 
than  three  million  livres  from  France;  and  he  kept  the  hands  of 
the  government  from  heroic  Paul  Jones,  enabling  him  to  do  such 
deadly  work  among  the  British  merchantmen  and  to  ravage  the 
British  coasts,  helping  to  make  sure  the  final  result  of  the  war. 

After  Cornwallis'  surrender  at  Yorktown,  which  was  due  to 
French  aid  to  the  Americans,  England  became  ready  to  make  peace. 
In  1778,  just  after  our  alliance  with  France,  they  had  attempted 
to  persuade  the  colonies  to  make  peace,  offering  them  everything 
but  independence.    Now  Britain  saw  that  American  freedom  was 
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inevitable.  Diplomatic  agents  were  sent  to  Paris  to  confer  with 
the  American  ambassadors,  Franklin,  Jay  and  Adams. 

Before  conferring  with  the  British  at  all,  Franklin  drafted  a 
treaty  containing  the  terms  which  mnst  be  granted.  The  final 
treaty  between  England  and  the  United  States  contained  prac- 
tically the  same  substance  as  this.  However,  in  the  actual  negotia- 
tions, Franklin  was  slightly  secondary  to  Jay.  He,  fresh  from  a 
diplomatic  victory  in  Holland,  plunged  into  the  work  with  a  vigor 
which  Franklin,  now  over  seventy  years  old,  lacked. 

The  Americans,  by  the  terms  of  the  Alliance,  were  not  to  make 
peace  without  the  consent  of  the  French.  Jay  discovered  that  the 
crafty  Vergennes,  the  French  Prime-minister,  meant  to  force 
through  a  treaty  by  which  the  United  States  would  lose  their  land 
west  of  the  Appalachians  and  it  would  go  to  Spain.  The  impetuous 
Jay  immediately  stopped  communication  with  the  French  and  sig- 
nified to  his  fellow-ambassadors  his  intention  of  making,  contrary 
to  his  orders,  a  separate  treaty  with  England.  Adams  agreed,  and 
finally  Franklin  acquiesced  and  lent  his  support  to  the  plan.  On 
November  30,  1782,  America  and  England  signed  a  secret,  pre- 
liminary treaty  of  peace.  France  discovered  this,  and  Franklin 
immediately  had  to  appease  the  French  government,  which  had 
been  duped.  With  consummate  skill  he  accomplished  this  task,  and 
all  questions  at  issue  were  settled  by  the  signing  on  September  3, 
1783.  of  separate  treaties  between  the  three  hostile  powers. 

The  treaty  of  Paris  made  America  a  free  country,  and  Frank- 
lin's work  for  independence  was  over.  He  had  before  urged  Con- 
gress to  release  him  from  his  heavy  duties,  and  finally,  in  1785, 
after  he  had  assisted  in  making  treaties  with  the  other  powers  of 
Europe,  his  resignation  was  accepted  and  he  returned  home. 
Jefferson  was  sent  as  plenipotentiary  in  his  stead.  When  asked 
if  he  replaced  Dr.  Franklin  he  used  to  reply:  "  I  succeed.  No  one 
can  replace  him." 

In  1787  Franklin  aided  the  statesmen  of  the  nation  in  framing 
a  constitution  for  the  country  he  had  helped  to  make  free.  He  was 
a  very  old  man  and  his  speeches  had  to  be  read  by  a  friend.  His 
work  was  subordinate  to  that  of  Madison  and  others,  and  consisted 
mostly  in  conciliating  the  different  factions  by  his  genial  humor. 
This  was  his  last  work  for  his  country,  for  in  1790  he  died. 

To  sum  up,  the  chief  sendees  of  Franklin  to  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence were  his  Albany  Plan  of  Union,  his  work  in  England  as 
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representative  of  the  colonics,  his  framing  of  the  French  alliance, 
his  work  in  signing  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England,  and  his  serv- 
ices in  the  Constitutional  Convention.  His  services  in  France,  and 
with  regard  to  the  English  treaty,  were,  by  far,  the  most  important. 
Without  him  the  treaty  with  France  would  probably  never  have 
been  made,  for  no  other  man  understood  the  French  and  could  com- 
mand their  sympathies  as  did  Franklin. 

Franklin  was  one  of  America's  greatest  patriots.  Whatever 
favor  he  met  in  society,  whatever  authority  he  gained  as  a  scientist, 
whatever  distinction  came  to  him  through  the  good  will  of  the 
people,  whatever  fame  he  acquired  throughout  Europe  he  used 
for  his  country's  good.  Surrounded  by  colleagues,  some  of  whom 
were  jealous  of  his  superiority  and  for  no  service  were  greedy  of 
the  public  money,  he  threw  their  angry  demands  into  the  fire. 
Never  detracting  from  the  merit  of  anyone,  he  did  not  disdain 
glory  and  he  knew  how  to  pardon  envy.  Great  as  were  the  injuries 
he  had  received  in  England,  he  used  toward  that  power  undeviat- 
ing  frankness  and  fairness  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
moting peace — the  peace  which,  when  made,  brought  American 
liberty.  And  for  this  liberty  we  will  forever  owe  an  inestimable 
debt  to  one,  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 
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SONS  OF  TT  NEW  YORK 


RECEIPTS 


Real  Estate— 

Balance  December  1,  1914. .  .  . 

Rentals,  Fraunces  Tavern 

Nos.  146-148  West  5 

Initiations 

Interest  on  Bank  Balances. . . 


$3,300.21 
5,000.00       S8.300.21 


General  Fund — 

Balance  December  1,  1914. . . 
Dues 

Insignia,  Rosettes  and  Ribbon 
Sales  at  Secretary's  Office  .  . 
Subscriptions  to  Wetmore  Por 
Interest  on  Bank  Balances  .  . 


E.  &  O.  E.     New  York  City 


1 


Real  Estate. 


General. 


2,663.30 
1.406.98 


4,070.28 
$12,370.49 


,629.72 


3,259.12 

1,428.06 

1,648.21 

233.30 

107.60 

112.00 

288.21 

300.00 

34.50 

150.50 

88.50 

1.86 


$12,281.58 


5,044.52' 


. 


1,027.41 


$17,415.01 


$13,308.99 


LVIN   HATCH,   Treasurer. 

ie  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New 
1915,  and  hereby  certify  that  the 
th  the  same. 

AUDIT   COMPANY, 

By  James  J.   Morgan, 

General  Manager. 
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Sons  of  the  Revolution 

IN  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


REPORTS 

AND 

PROCEEDINGS 

1914-1915 


December  4,  1915 


Object  of  the  Society 


CONSTITUTION 


Whereas,  It  has  become  evident  from  the  decline  of  proper 
celebration  of  such  National  holidays  as  the  Fourth  of  July,  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  and  the  like,  that  popular  interest  in  the  events 
and  men  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  is  less  than  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  Republic ; 

And  Whereas,  This  lack  of  interest  is  to  be  attributed  not  so 
much  to  lapse  of  time  as  to  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  descendants 
of  Revolutionary  heroes  to  perform  their  duty  of  keeping  before 
the  public  mind  the  memory  of  the  services  of  their  ancestors,  and 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and  of  the  principles  for  which 
they  contended; 

Therefore,  The  Society  of  the  "Sons  of  the  Revolution" 
has  been  instituted  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  men  who,  in 
military,  naval  or  civil  service,  by  their  acts  or  counsel,  achieved 
American  Independence;  to  promote  and  assist  in  the  proper  cele- 
bration of  the  anniversaries  of  Washington's  Birthday,  the  Battles 
of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  Capitula- 
tions of  Saratoga  and  Yorktown,  the  Evacuation  of  New  York  by 
the  British  Army,  and  other  prominent  events  relating  to  or  con- 
nected with  the  War  of  the  Revolution;  to  collect  and  secure  for 
preservation  the  manuscript  rolls,  records  and  other  documents 
and  memorials  relating  to  that  War;  to  inspire  among  the  mem- 
bers and  their  descendants  the  patriotic  spirit  of  their  forefathers; 
to  inculcate  in  the  community  in  general  sentiments  of  Nationality 
and  respect  for  the  principles  for  which  the  patriots  of  the  Revolu- 
tion contended;  to  assist  in  the  commemorative  celebration  of  other 
great  historical  events  of  National  importance,  and  to  promote 
social  intercourse  and  the  feeling  of  fellowship  among  its  members. 


General  Society 


(Organized  at  Washington,  D.  C,  April  19,  1890.) 


OFFICERS,  1 914-19 1 7 

General  President: 

James  Mortimer  Montgomery, 
New  York  Society. 

General  Vice-President: 

Richard  McCall  Cadwalader, 
Pennsylvania  Society. 

Second  General  Vice-President: 

Walter  Gilman  Page, 
Massachusetts  Society. 

General  Secretary: 

William  Libbey,  D.Sc, 

New  Jersey  Society. 

Assistant  General  Secretary: 

W.  Hall  Harris,  Jr., 
Maryland  Society. 

General  Treasurer: 

James  A.  Sample, 
District  of  Columbia  Society. 

Assistant  General  Treasurer: 
Ralph  I  sham, 
Illinois  Society. 

General  Chaplain: 

Rt.  Rev.  Daniel  Sylvester  Tuttle,  D.D., 
Missouri  Society. 

General  Registrar: 

Hon.  George  E.  Pomeroy, 
Ohio  Society. 

General  Historian: 

HOLBRIDGE   OZRO    COLLINS, 

California  Society. 
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Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the 
State  of  New  York 


Instituted  February  22,  1876. 

Reorganized       December  4,  1883. 
Incorporated     May  3,  1884. 


FOUNDERS 

John  Austin  Stevens, 

John  Cochrane, 

Austin  Huntington, 

George  H.  Potts, 

Frederick  Samuel  Tallmadge, 

George  Washington  Wright  Houghton, 

Asa  Bd*d  Gardiner, 

Thomas  Henry  Edsall, 

Joseph  W.  Drexel, 

James  Mortimer  Montgomery, 

James  Duane  Livingston, 

John  Bleecker  Miller, 

Alexander  Ramsay  Thompson,  Jr. 


Officers,  1915 


President: 
Robert  Olyphant,  17  Battery  Place. 

First  Vice-President: 
William  W.  Ladd,  20  Nassau  Street. 

Second  Vice-President: 

Philip  Livingston,  3  East  56th  Street. 

Third  Vice-President: 

William  G.  Bates,  43  Cedar  Street. 

Secretary: 

Henry  Russell  Drowne,  Fraunces  Tavern. 

Assistant  Secretary: 

Eugene  K.  Austin,  15  William  Street. 

Treasurer: 
Arthur  Melvin  Hatch,  71  Broadway. 

Registrar: 

Edgar  Beach  Van  Winkle,  115  East  70th  Street. 

Chaplain: 

Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D.D., 

Synod  House,  N.  E.  Cor.  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  110th  Street. 

A  ssistant  Chaplain: 
REV.  Frank  L.  Humphreys,  S.T.D.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Historian: 

Clarence  W.  Bowen,  5  East  63rd  Street. 

Board  of  Managers: 

Norman  Henderson,  Henry  D.  Babcock, 

Charles  Elliot  Warren,  John  R.  Delafield, 

Philip  Rhinelander,  Albert  Ellis  Hoyt, 

John  A.  Weekes,  James  M.  Beck, 

Francis  G.  Landon,  Frederick  S.  Woodruff, 

John  T.  Terry,  Lawrence  L.  Gillespie, 

Thomas  Denny,  Henry  Galbraith  Ward, 

Walter  L.  Suydam,  George  Chandler  Holt, 
Walter  C.  Hubbard. 
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Chapters  of  the  Society: 

Buffalo  Chapter,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Arthur  W.  Hurd,  M.D.,  Regent. 

George  J.  Bailey,  Secretary,  73  Erie  Co.  Bank  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Philip  Livingston  Chapter,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Albert  Ellis  Hoyt,  Regent. 
Borden  H.  Mills,  Secretary,  44  Tweddle  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

William  Floyd  Chapter,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Russell  F.  Benson,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Regent. 
Eugene  Bryan,  Secretary,  245  Eighth  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Fort  Schuyler  Chapter,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  William  M.  Storrs,  Regent. 

Nicholas  E.  Devereux,  Jr.,  Secretary,  Oneita  Knitting  Mills,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Orange  County  Chapter,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

Jamestown  Chapter,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Hon.  Frank  H.  Mott,  Regent. 
Edward  R.  Bootey,  Secretary,  4  Chandler  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Real  Estate  Committee: 

Walter  L,.  Suydam,  Chairman,         Arthur  M.  Hatch, 
Henry  Russell  Drowne,  Norman  Henderson, 

James  Mortimer  Montgomery. 

Membership  Committee: 

Edward  L.  Parris,  Chairman,  45  Broadway. 

Landreth  H.  King,  Room  5016,  Grand  Central  Station. 

Caldwell  R.  Blakeman,  Coffee  Exchange. 

Benjamin  W.  B.  Brown,  52  Wall  Street. 

Talbot  Root,  52  Broadway. 

Chandler  Smith,  25  West  33d  Street. 

PiERRE  F.  Macdonald,  45  Vestry  Street. 

George  P.  Lawton,  14  East  60th  Street. 

Edward  C.  Delafield,  27  Cedar  Street. 

William  B.  Hill,  160  Broadway. 

Bryce  Metcalf,  60  Wall  Street. 

George  C.  Heilner,  i  Broadway. 

Henry  Russell  Drowne,  Fraunces  Tavern. 

Committee  on  Speakers: 

George  Chandler  Holt,  Chairman,       John  R.  Delafield, 
David  Cromwell,  Frank  L.  Polk, 

Henry  Galbraith  Ward. 

Essay  Committee: 

Richard  Henry  Greene,  Chairman,       R.  Russell  Requa, 
Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  Robert  K.  Prentice, 

Jay  Maxwell  Simpson. 


Library  Committee: 
John  R.  Totten,  Chairman,  Henry  Cole  Smith, 

Douglas  Campbell,  Howard  T.  Kingsbury, 

Edward  W.  Tapp. 

Museum  Committee: 
George  B.  Class,  Chairman,  Charles  Wisner, 

Joseph  H.  Colyer,  Jr.,  Alfred  B.  Robinson, 

Henry  P.  Gibson. 

Tablet  Committee: 
James  M.  Montgomery,  Chairman,         John  T.  Terry, 
Pierre  F.  Macdonald,  Ralph  Peters, 

W.  Rockhill  Potts. 

Publication  Committee: 
James  M.  Montgomery,  Chairman,         George  Haven  Putnam, 
Henry  Russell  Drowne,  Talbot  Olyphant, 

Clarence  W.  Bowen,  Historian. 

Stewards: 

Philip  Van  R.  Schuyler,  Chairman,  Richard  B.  Duane, 

Charles  F.  Swan,  Grenville  Clark, 

Henry  B.  Barnes,  Augustus  C.  Hone. 

Marshal: 
George  A.  Wing  ate. 

Aides  to  the  Marshal: 
De  Witt  Clinton  Falls,  Herbert  Wheaton  Congdon, 

Robert  Kelly  Prentice,  Henry  Anthon  Bostwick, 

DeWitt  Clinton  Weld,  Jr. 

Committee  on  Church  Service: 
Frederick  S.  Woodruff,  Chairman,       S.  Vernon  Mann, 
John  Francis  Daniell,  T.  J.  Oakley  Rhinelander, 

Arthur  F.  Schermerhorn. 

Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D.D.,  Rev.  F.  Landon  Humphreys,  S.T.D., 

Chaplain.  Assistant  Chaplain. 

Aisle  Committee: 

Harold  Joseph  Babbidge,  Lindley  Murray  Franklin,  Jr., 

Henry  Burr  Barnes,  Frederic  Dudley  KohlEr, 

Waldron  Phoenix  Belknap,  Daniel  Lathrop  Lawton, 

Worcester  Bouck,  Richard  Malcolm  Montgomery,  Jr., 

Charles  Davies  Brewer,  Charles  King  Morrison, 

Theodore  Sherman  Class,  Robert  Morrison  Olyphant,  Jr., 

Frederick  Melvin  Crossett,  Edward  Gibert  Schermerhorn, 

Louis  Everit  de  Forest,  Wyllys  Terry, 

Thomas  Denny,  Alfred  Byers  Wade, 

Joseph  N.  Lord  Edmonds,  Philip  Louis  Watkins, 

Morris  Douw  Ferris,  Reynold  Webb  Wilcox,  M.D. 
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Color  Guard: 

Richard  M.  Montgomery,  Jr.,  Chairman,    Thomas  McC.  Peters, 

Harrison  Wright,  Ruthven  A.  Wodell, 

Harvey  E.  Fisk,  Jr.,  Arthur  B.  Chase, 

Francis  W.  Murray,  Jr.,  John  L.  Class, 

Roger  Wisner,  Herbert  W.  Congdon, 

W.  Douglas  Owens,  Alanson  T.  Enos,  Jr., 

Murray  Olyphant,  William  H.  W.  Noyes, 

Walter  N.  Scharff. 

Excursion  Committee: 

William  G.  Bates,  Chairman,  J.  Wray  Cleveland, 

Edward  P.  Casey,  John  C.  Gulick, 

George  F.  Kunhardt. 

Finance  Committee: 

William  W.  Ladd,  Chairman,  James  G.  Cannon, 

William  G.  Bates,  Algernon  S.  Frissell, 

Elbridge  G.  Snow. 

Committee  on  Memorial  Decorations: 

Charles  R.  Lamb,  Chairman,  John  Ward  Dunsmore, 

Schuyler  V.  C.  Hamilton,  Henry  R.  Kunhardt,  3D., 

Robert  Thorne. 

Auditing  Committee: 
Elbridge  G.  Snow,  Chairman,  Philip  Livingston. 

Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws: 

Edmund  Wetmore,  Chairman,  William  G.  Bates, 

William  W.  Ladd,  Frederick  S.  Woodruff. 

Publicity  Committee: 

Eugene  K.  Austin,  Chairman,  Thomas  N.  Fairbanks, 

Charles  M.  Fairbanks,  Benjamin  R.  Lummis, 

Joseph  B.  Burr. 


Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers 


To  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York: 

The  Board  of  Managers  submits  the  following  report  for  the  year 
ending  December  4,  1915: 

There  were  eight  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Managers  held  during 
the  year. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  Fraunces  Tavern,  December  4, 
1914,  at  3.30  p.m.,  the  First  Vice-President,  Mr.  Robert  Olyphant, 
presiding.  In  the  absence  of  the  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  Robert  Bruce 
Clark  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

The  Secretary  read  the  call  for  the  meeting,  and  the  polls  were 
declared  open  for  one  hour  and  a  half.  Tellers  were  appointed  as 
follows:  Talbot  Root,  Chairman;  Chandler  Smith,  Varick  Dey 
Martin  and  Harrison  Wright. 

The  reading  of  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  dis- 
pensed with,  it  having  been  printed  for  distribution,  and  Mr.  Clarence 
W.  Bowen,  Historian  of  the  Society,  read  his  report,  giving  the  names 
of  fifty-two  members  who  had  died  during  the  year  and  two  others 
not  previously  reported,  during  the  reading  of  which  all  the  mem- 
bers rose  and  remained  standing. 

Mr.  Arthur  M.  Hatch,  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  presented  his 
report  showing  a  surplus  of  $175,441.99,  a  gain  of  $5,494  over  1913. 

The  Chairman  appointed  Mr.  Elbridge  Gerry  Snow  and  Mr. 
Philip  Livingston  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  account  and  the  Treasurer 
was  instructed  to  have  it  printed  and  distributed  to  the  members. 

The  following  letter  was  read  from  the  officers  of  the  General 
Society : 

"To  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York: 

"The  General  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  greets  the  Society 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  at  the  time  of  its  Annual  Meeting,  on  the 
fourth  day  of  December  in  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fourteen  and  hopes  that  this,  its  thirty-ninth  year,  may  be  the  most 
successful  since  its  institution. 

"Sons  of  the  Revolution 

"By  William  Libbey,  General  Secretary, 

"W.  Hall  Harris,  Jr.,  Assistant  General  Secretary." 
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The  following  resolution,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  General 
Society  at  the  last  Triennial  Meeting,  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  at  present  the  Triennial  Meeting 
of  the  General  Society  occurs  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  other 
patriotic  societies,  that  the  date  of  the  next  Triennial  Meeting  be 
placed  on  April  19,  191 6,  instead  of  191 7,  and  that  the  meetings  be 
held  at  intervals  of  three  years  thereafter. 

Mr.  James  Mortimer  Montgomery,  General  President,  offered 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising 
vote: 

Resolved,  that  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  annual  meeting  assembled,  express  their  deep  regret  that  their 
esteemed  associate,  Mr.  Edmund  Wetmore,  has  declined  to  accept 
a  renomination  to  the  office  of  President  of  this  Society.  They  assure 
him  of  their  sincere  appreciation  of  the  able,  dignified  and  tactful 
manner  in  which  for  ten  years  last  past  he  has  so  admirably  filled  that 
office,  and  of  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  cordiality,  which  have  en- 
deared him  to  them  as  a  friend  and  associate,  whose  counsel  and  ad- 
vice they  hope  always  to  retain. 

Colonel  William  W.  Ladd  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote : 

Resolved,  that  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New 
York  have  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  resignation  of  Professor 
Henry  Phelps  Johnston,  for  eighteen  years  Registrar  of  this  Society. 
Admirably  equipped  for  his  office  by  his  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  all  matters  relating  to  the  history  of  Revolutionary  times  he  gave 
his  best  services  to  this  Society,  and  in  a  most  thorough  and  con- 
scientious manner  discharged  every  duty  imposed  on  him.  His 
associates  retain  a  grateful  remembrance  of  his  services  as  an  officer 
and  an  affectionate  regard  for  him  personally  as  an  always  welcome 
and  delightful  companion. 

The  Hon.  Asa  Bird  Gardiner  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote : 

Announcement  having  been  formally  made  at  this  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  decease  on  July  7,  19 14,  of  the  Venerable  and  Reverend 
Henry  Barton  Chapin,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  it  is 
fitting  that  this  minute  should  be  made  on  the  record  of  the  loss  this 
Society  has  sustained  in  the  demise  of  this  honored  member,  the 
great-grandson  and  representative  of  Colonel  William  Barton,  Rhode 
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Island  Continental  Infantry,  who,  for  the  daring  capture  in  1777  of 
Major-General  Prescott,  Commander  of  the  British  Army  in  New- 
port, received  promotion  and  a  sword  from  the  Continental  Congress. 
During  a  long  membership  in  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, Henry  Barton  Chapin  was  never  absent  from  a  meeting  nor 
from  taking  part  as  an  officiating  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Society's 
Commemorative  Church  Services,  unless  actually  confined  to  his 
home  by  illness. 

Imbued  with  loftiest  sentiments  of  patriotism  and  loving  this 
Society  for  the  great  National  principles  it  represents,  he  was  proud 
of  his  membership,  and  throughout  his  long  and  useful  life  illustrated 
in  himself  the  ideal  of  the  true  American  Citizen. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  resolutions  be  spread  on  the  minutes  and 
copies  sent  to  Mr.  Wetmore,  Professor  Johnston  and  the  family  of  Dr. 
Chapin. 

The  Hon.  Asa  Bird  Gardiner  made  the  following  statement  in 
regard  to  the  early  history  of  the  Society : 

"I  notice  that  we  still  adhere  to  the  date,  February  22,  1876,  as 
the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  Society.  About  a  year  ago,  I 
deposited  in  the  safe  of  the  Society,  a  communication  from  Mr.  John 
Austin  Stevens,  dated  December  29,  1875,  having  reference  to  a  meet- 
ing held  in  regard  to  the  Society,  on  December  18,  1875,  when  the 
name  of  the  Society  and  what  should  be  done  were  settled  upon. 
But  for  the  fact  that  there  is  another  Society  that  assumed  to  claim 
a  name  similar  to  ours,  there  would  probably  be  no  occasion  for  stating 
the  date  correctly.  However,  as  there  is,  it  might  be  well  to  put  on 
the  exact  date,  as  this 'letter  proves  that  it  was  in  December,  1875, 
and  there  is  a  living  witness  with  us  here  today  who  is  able  to  state 
that  the  Society  came  into  existence  at  that  time. 

"If  we  will  look,  by  the  way,  over  the  early  Acts  of  Congress,  or 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
opinions  of  the  Attorney-Generals  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Acts  of 
the  Legislatures  of  the  several  original  thirteen  States  of  the  Union, 
or  Chancellor  Kent's  Commentaries,  you  will  always  find  that  the  war 
for  American  Independence  is  always  termed  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  not  the  War  of  the  American  Revolution." 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  was  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-first  anniversary  of  Washington's  farewell  to  his 
officers  in  that  room,  and  read  the  description  of  the  event  in  "The 
Virginians,"  by  Thackeray. 
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Mr.  Philip  Livingston  read  the  Institution  of  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  James  Clarence  Jones,  Ph.D.,  pronounced  the  bene- 
diction, and  a  recess  was  taken  until  5  o'clock,  during  which  the  mem- 
bers adjourned  to  the  fourth  floor  dining-room  for  refreshments. 

On  being  again  called  to  order  the  tellers  announced  that  1,208 
votes  had  been  cast,  of  which  1,099  were  by  proxy,  and  that  the 
regular  ticket  had  been  elected. 

Colonel  Ladd  then  rose  and  read  the  following  telegram: 

"Albany,  December  4,  19 14. 
"Colonel  W.  W.  Ladd,  Fraunces  Tavern,  New  York  City. 

"The  friends  of  President  Wetmore  profoundly  regretting  his  nec- 
essary retirement,  welcome  as  his  successor  one  who  has  labored  tire- 
lessly and  with  eminent  success  for  the  prosperity  of  our  Society. 
Kindly  extend  my  congratulations  to  President  Olyphant  with  full 
assurance  that  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  New  York  will  continue 
to  prosper  under  his  leadership.  "S.  L.  Munson." 

Mr.  Albert  Ellis  Hoyt,  Regent  of  the  Philip  Livingston  Chapter, 
addressed  the  Chair  on  behalf  of  the  Chapter,  expressing  apprecia- 
tion of  the  faithful  services  of  Mr.  Edmund  Wetmore  as  President 
of  the  Society  for  so  many  years,  and  pleasure  at  Mr.  Olyphant's 
election  to  the  Presidency.  The  President-Elect  replied  in  fitting 
terms. 

The  President  then  appointed  Augustus  Crane  Hone  and  Gren- 
ville  Clark  Stewards  to  serve  until  191 7  in  place  of  George  P.  Mont- 
gomery and  Pierpont  Davis,  whose  terms  of  office  expired  on  that 
day. 

The  President  also  appointed  as  Marshal  Colonel  George  Albert 
Wingate,  commanding  Second  Field  Artillery,  N.  G.  N.  Y. 

Since  the  Annual  Meeting  Colonel  Eugene  K.  Austin  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary;  the  Rev.  Frank  Landon  Humphreys, 
Assistant  Chaplain;  and  Mr.  Clarence  Winthrop  Bowen,  Historian. 
Various  committees  have  also  been  appointed,  a  list  of  which  is  printed 
in  this  report. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Delmonico's  on 
Monday  evening,  January  25,  19 15,  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of 
Frederick  Samuel  Tallmadge,  late  President  of  the  Society.  Presi- 
dent Robert  Olyphant  read  a  very  interesting  article  written  by 
William  J.  Davis  in  Valentine's  Manual  of  1854,  predicting  the 
preservation  of  Fraunces  Tavern  as  a  monument  to  Washington. 
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President  Olyphant  then  told  how  this  has  been  accomplished  through 
the  munificent  bequest  of  Mr.  Tallmadge,  after  which  he  introduced 
Mr.  Charles  Bulkley  Hubbell,  First  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Greater  New  York,  who  delivered  an  interesting  address  on 
"The  Battle  of  Bennington." 

A  stated  meeting  was  held  at  Delmonico's  on  Monday  evening, 
April  19th,  to  celebrate  the  one  hundred  and  fortieth  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Lexington.  The  President  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  8.45  p.m.,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  occasion  read  Long- 
fellow's poem,  "Paul  Revere."  He  then  introduced  Mr.  George 
Forbes,  a  member  of  the  Bar  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  who  addressed  the 
Society  on  "Annapolis  in  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Days,"  illus- 
trated with  stereopticon  views. 

A  stated  meeting  was  held  at  Delmonico's  on  Friday  evening, 
November  26th,  to  celebrate  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-second 
anniversary  of  the  evacuation  of  the  City  of  New  York  by  the  British 
Troops.  President  Robert  Olyphant  presided  and,  after  a  few  re- 
marks in  honor  of  the  day,  introduced  Mr.  H.  C.  Washburn,  Professor 
of  History  and  Literature  in  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis,  Md.,  who  delivered  a  most  interesting  lecture  on  "The 
Navy's  Trophy  Flags,"  illustrated  with  stereopticon  views. 

The  Annual  Church  Service  of  the  Society  commemorative  of  the 
birth  of  George  Washington  was  held  in  the  Church  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, Madison  Avenue  and  Thirty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City,  on 
Sunday,  February  21,  1915,  at  4  o'clock  p.m.  The  service  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  Pelham  St.  George  Bissell,  M.A.,  A.K.C.;  the  Rev.  Howard 
Dufiield,  D.D.;  the  Rev.  William  Nichols  Dunnell,  D.D.;  the  Rev. 
Floyd  Swallow  Leach,  Ph.D.;  the  Rev.  Charles  Daniel  Trexler,  A.M.; 
and  the  Rev.  Richard  Townsend  Henshaw,  B.D.  The  sermon  was 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Howard  Chandler  Robbins,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation.  (This  sermon  is  printed  in  this 
report.) 

The  newly  appointed  Color  Guard  headed  the  procession  of 
members,  carrying  the  handsome  silk  flags  of  the  Society. 

The  following  representatives  of  Societies  were  present : 

Society  of  the  Cincinnati:  Talbot  Olyphant,  Frederick  Remsen 
Hutton  and  Elihu  Cunyngham  Church.  Military  Society  of  the 
War  of  181 2 :  Asa  Bird  Gardiner,  Paul  G.  Thebaud,  Walter  L.  Suydam, 
Bryce  Metcalf  and  Benjamin  Rush  Lummis.     Colonial  Wars:  Henry 
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Gansevoort  Sanford,  Samuel  Howland  Hoppin,  Herbert  Treadwell 
Wade,  Frederick  D  wight  and  Dr.  Edward  Lasell  Partridge. 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  State  of  New  York:  Mrs.  Everett 
Menzies  Raynor,  Mrs.  J.  Hamilton  Gill,  Mrs.  Harry  Lilly  and  Miss 
Katherine  A.  Martin.  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution: 
Mrs.  Livingston  R.  Schuyler,  Mrs.  Simon  Baruch,  Mrs.  Thomas  H. 
Boorman,  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Kramer  and  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Wood. 
Colonial  Dames  of  America:  Miss  Borrowe,  Miss  Beekman,  Miss 
Byrd,  Mrs.  E.  de  P.  Hosmer  and  Miss  Elvira  Sistare.  Colonial 
Dames  of  the  State  of  New  York:  Mrs.  Frederick  F.  Thompson, 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Atterbury,  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Janeway,  Mrs.  Samuel 
B.  Duryea  and  Mrs.  William  I.  Andrews.  Aztec  Club  of  1847: 
Dr.  John  W.  Brannan,  Loyall  Farragut,  Dr.  William  M.  Polk,  H. 
Fitz  John  Porter  and  William  M.  Sweeney.  Military  Order  of 
Foreign  Wars:  Talbot  Root,  J.  Kensett  Olyphant  and  James  H. 
Morgan.  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion:  Paymaster  George 
DeForest  Barton,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Gilbert  H.  McKibbin, 
Lieutenant  Augustus  T.  Gurlitz,  Surgeon  Robert  Watts  and  Hugh 
Hastings. 

In  view  of  the  distressing  conditions  created  by  the  war  in 
Europe  it  was  decided  to  change  the  character  of  the  annual  celebra- 
tion of  Washington's  Birthday,  and  accordingly  instead  of  the  usual 
expensive  formal  dinner  the  Society  assembled  at  Delmonico's,  about 
five  hundred  members  being  present,  on  Monday  evening,  February 
22nd,  at  8.30  o'clock,  when  most  interesting  moving  pictures  of  the 
war  in  Europe  were  shown,  followed  at  10.15  by  a  supper  with  custom- 
ary form  and  ceremonies.  General  Robert  Olyphant,  the  President 
of  the  Society,  presided  and  in  calling  the  meeting  to  order  said: 

"Fellow  Members  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution:  In  accordance 
with  the  Constitution  and  Rules  of  the  Society,  we  are  met  to  cele- 
brate the  one  hundred  and  eighty-third  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
George  Washington. 

"As  an  introductory  entertainment,  we  have  some  European 
pictures  of  an  interesting  nature  to  present,  and  I  trust  they  may 
prove  both  entertaining  and  instructive." 

After  the  pictures  there  was  a  short  intermission,  when  President 
Olyphant  again  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  introduced  the  Rt. 
Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York 
and  Chaplain  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  who  offered  the  following 
prayer: 
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"Almighty  God  and  Heavenly  Father,  Giver  of  all  good  gifts,  we 
thank  Thee  for  the  good  things  that  Thou  hast  so  freely  given  to  this 
favored  land.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  gift  of  George  Washington; 
for  all  that  he  has  done  in  the  making  and  molding  of  this  Nation. 
May  we  show  our  thankfulness  by  learning  in  his  spirit  to  do  justly, 
to  love  more  and  walk  humblier  with  our  God,  and  so  to  contribute 
to  the  promotion  of  fellowship  and  good-will  and  peace  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  our  Savior,  Jesus 
Christ.     Amen." 

During  the  supper  there  was  the  usual  procession  consisting  of 
fifer  and  drummer  in  Continental  uniform,  Stewards  of  the  Society 
and  the  Color  Guard  bearing  the  flags  and  a  handsome  basket  of 
flowers  presented  by  the  Colonial  Dames  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

At  the  close  of  the  supper  the  President  addressed  the  gathering 
as  follows : 

"Fellow  Members,  I  greet  you.  It  is  a  great  and  profound 
pleasure  to  me  to  preside  for  the  first  time  over  the  largest  meeting 
ever  held  by  our  Society.  May  health,  wealth  and  happiness  be  the 
lot  of  you  and  yours  throughout  the  coming  year! 

"Our  first  regular  toast  is  'The  United  States  of  America.'  Fill 
your  glasses  and  drink  to  our  beloved  country  for  whom  our  fathers 
fought  and  died,  and  to  our  President.  May  he,  by  God's  help,  be 
able  to  keep  our  nation  at  peace  with  honor,  in  these  times  so  trying 
to  men's  souls. 

"The  next  toast  is  'The  Flag.'  'The  Flag!'  Drink  all  to  our 
dear  Flag!  Emblem  of  our  unity,  our  freedom  and  our  Constitu- 
tional Government." 

The  toast  was  drunk  standing  and  all  joined  in  singing  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner." 

The  President  then  proposed  as  the  next  toast  "George  Wash- 
ington," the  man  who  above  all  others  combined  in  one,  a  fervent 
patriot,  a  great  general,  a  far-seeing  statesman;  the  founder  of  our 
country  and  its  first  President.  To  this  toast  Mr.  John  C.  Tomlin- 
son,  a  member  of  the  Society,  responded.  (This  address  is  printed 
in  this  report.) 

The  President,  in  proposing  the  toasts  to  "The  Army"  and  "The 
Navy,"  said: 

'"The  Army,'  though  small  in  numbers,  is  ever  ready  to  respond 
to  the  call  of  duty;  its  officers  are  the  best  educated  in  the  world;  its 
rank  and  file  in  training  equal  to  any. 
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'"The  Navy/  at  all  times  prepared  to  protect  the  honor  of  our 
Flag;  to  enforce  in  every  foreign  land  the  rights  of  our  citizens;  to 
carry  aid  to  the  helpless  and  suffering,  ship  for  ship,  officer  for  officer, 
man  for  man,  from  gun  pointer  to  greaser,  it  is  superior  to  most, 
equaled  by  few." 

These  toasts  were  drunk  standing,  while  all  joined  in  singing 
"Hail  Columbia"  and  "Columbia  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean." 

The  President  then  said: 

"It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  the  Rev.  William 
Pierson  Merrill,  D.D.,  the  present  minister  of  the  Brick  Church,  a 
member  of  our  Society.  He  is  in  succession  to  Dr.  John  Rogers, 
the  friend  of  Washington ;  the  patriot  parson  who  was  the  first  minister 
of  the  Brick  Church.  Hence,  by  right  of  inheritance,  he  is  entitled 
to  be  heard  on  this,  the  day  we  celebrate.  Dr.  Merrill  will  say  a  few 
words  to  us,  his  topic  being  'Old  Lamps.'"  (This  address  is  printed 
in  this  report.) 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  the  Secretary 
read  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Edmund  Wetmore,  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society: 

"December  22,  1914. 
"Henry  Russele  Drowne,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 

"Fraunces  Tavern,  New  York  City. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Drowne: 

"I  ask  you  to  convey  to  the  President  and  members  of  our  Society 
my  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  resolution  concerning  myself 
passed  at  the  Annual  Meeting.  It  was  wholly  unexpected  on  my  part 
and  I  cannot  feel  it  was  deserved  for  anything  I  have  done,  but  I 
prize  it  beyond  words,  for  the  expression  it  contains  of  a  kindly  feel- 
ing, which  I  return  with  a  warmth  that  is  deep  and  lasting.  I  count 
it  as  one  of  the  happy  occurrences  of  my  life  that  has  brought  me  into 
assocation,  for  so  many  years,  with  men  I  have  learned  to  love,  and  a 
Society  that  I  feel  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  influences  for  good  in 
our  country.  It  is  an  association  I  shall  cherish  with  pride  as  long 
as  I  live,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  an  early  day  when  I  can  stretch 
out  my  hand  to  all  of  you  once  more,  and  add  the  wish  of  a' happy 
New  Year  to  my  fervent  and  thankful  greeting. 

"Most  truly  yours, 

Edmund  Wetmore." 
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The  Finance  Committee  recommended  that  five  thousand  dollars 
be  taken  from  the  Real  Estate  Fund  and  applied  in  reduction  of  the 
principal  of  the  mortgage  of  $20,000,  on  Fraunces  Tavern.  This 
recommendation  was  approved  by  the  Board  and  the  payment  has 
since  been  made,  reducing  the  mortgage  to  $15,000. 

The  following  rule  was  adopted  for  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  Flags,  Colors  and  Standards  to  be  known  as  the  Color 
Guard  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Society 
at  the  last  Triennial  Meeting: 

The  Committee  on  Flags,  Colors  and  Standards,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  the  rules,  shall  have  the  care  of  the  flags,  colors  and 
standards  of  the  Society,  and,  subject  to  the  rules  and  directions  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  and  the  direction  of  the  President,  shall  have  then- 
custody  and  official  display. 

Badges  for  the  members  of  the  committee,  in  the  form  prescribed 
by  the  Board  of  Managers,  shall  be  purchased  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Society  and  loaned  to  them  while  members  of  the  committee.  A 
person  who  has  served  on  the  committee  for  three  years  or  more  may 
purchase  a  badge  from  the  Society  at  cost. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  see  that  the  flags,  colors 
and  standards  of  the  Society,  in  its  care,  are  at  all  times  in  good  order 
and  condition  and  available  for  immediate  use. 

This  committee  shall  be  known  as  the  "Color  Guard." 

The  President  appointed  the  committees  for  the  year,  which  are 
published  in  this  report. 

The  President  submitted  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  that  a  hearty  invitation  be  extended  to  Mr.  Edmund 
Wetmore  to  attend  when  possible  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  and  Society,  and  further 

Resolved  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  send  to  Mr.  Wet- 
more  notices  of  all  such  meetings. 

At  the  January  meeting  the  secretary  read  letters  from  the  Rev. 
Charles  B.  Chapin,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  B.  Chapin,  D.D.,  and 
Professor  Henry  P.  Johnston,  expressing  appreciation  of  the  Resolu- 
tions adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  one  in  memory 
of  Dr.  Chapin  and  the  other  of  regret  at  the  retirement  of  Professor 
Johnston  as  registrar  of  the  Society. 

The  President  appointed  the  Color  Guard.  Their  names  are 
printed  with  the  committees  in  this  report, 
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At  the  January  meeting  Colonel  William  W.  Ladd  offered  the 
following  resolution  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  that  the  Color  Guard  inquire  and  from  time  to  time 
report  to  this  Board  as  to  the  flags,  colors  and  standards  used  by  the 
land  and  naval  forces  of  the  colonies  and  states  which  assisted  in 
establishing  American  Independence  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
especially  those  of  New  York,  with  a  view  to  their  accurate  reproduc- 
tion as  additions  to  the  collections  of  flags,  colors  and  standards  now 
in  the  possession  of  this  Society. 

At  the  February  meeting  Mr.  Montgomery  spoke  of  the  valuable 
service  rendered  to  the  Society  during  the  last  ten  years  as  President 
by  Mr.  Edmund  Wetmore,  and  suggested  that  a  subscription  be 
started  for  a  portrait  similar  to  the  portraits  of  Mr.  John  Austin 
Stevens  and  Mr.  Frederick  Samuel  Tallmadge,  and  the  secretary 
was  authorized  to  issue  a  circular  soliciting  subscriptions. 

At  the  March  meeting  the  President  announced  with  deep  regret 
the  death  of  Mr.  John  Hone,  and  Mr.  Montgomery  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote: 

Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Managers  record  their  regret  at  the 
death  of  John  Hone,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  and  for  three  years  vice-president,  and  their  appreciation 
of  his  character  and  services  as  a  Son  of  the  Revolution.  A  member 
of  a  family  identified  with  the  early  history  and  growth  of  this  city, 
he  worthily  represented  an  honored  name  throughout  a  life  devoted 
to  many  and  varied  interests,  and  crowned  with  the  respect  and 
affection  of  all  with  whom  he  associated. 

Resolved  that  an  engrossed  copy  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  his  family  and  entered  in  full  on  the  minutes. 

The  registrar  presented  the  following  preamble  and  resolution 
with  regard  to  the  Committee  on  Revolutionary  Documents,  which 
were  adopted: 

Whereas,  by  a  circular  dated  13th  of  February,  19 14,  the  at- 
tention of  the  members  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of 
New  York  was  called  to  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved  2nd  March, 
19 13,  which  directed  the  secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy  to  collect, 
with  a  view  to  publication,  scattered  military  records  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War, 

Resolved,  that  a  committee  of  five  members  of  this  Scoiety  be 
now  constituted  to  take  charge,  on  its  behalf,  of  all  matters  appertain- 
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ing  to  carrying  out  the  objects  of  said  Act  of  Congress,  Approved  2nd 
March,  19 13.  Said  committee  shall  consist  of  the  Registrar  ex- 
officio,  and  of  four  other  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York.  One  of 
these  four  shall  be  chairman  of  the  committee.  Said  committee  shall 
be  empowered  to  add  such  other  members  to  their  number  as  they 
may  find  expedient  from  time  to  time. 

At  the  April  meeting  an  invitation  was  received  from  the  Man- 
hattan Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  to  a  re- 
ception at  the  Waldorf  Astoria,  Thursday,  April  29,  1915,  at  3.30 
p.m.,  and  the  President  appointed  Messrs.  Bowen  and  Gillespie  to 
represent  the  Society. 

An  invitation  was  received  from  the  President-General  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution  to  the  Church  Service  of  that  Society 
at  Plymouth  Church,  Orange  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sunday  eve- 
ning, May  9,  1 9 15,  at  7.45  o'clock.  The  Society  was  represented 
by  Colonel  John  B.  Holland  and  Messrs.  Percy  S.  Mallett,  Winthrop 
M.  Tuttle  and  William  H.  Coutts. 

Mr.  Philip  Rhinelander  stated  that  the  United  States  Fleet, 
commanded  by  Admiral  Fletcher,  would  visit  New  York  about  May 
8th  and  remain  here  for  about  ten  days,  and  suggested  that  some 
courtesy  be  extended  to  the  officers. 

Mr.  James  M.  Beck  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  ascertain  if  a  sufficient  number  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
would  subscribe  for  a  luncheon  to  make  it  a  success,  and  if  the  senior 
officers  of  the  fleet  would  attend.  The  President  appointed  Philip 
Rhinelander,  Lawrence  L.  Gillespie  and  Clarence  W.  Bowen,  which 
committee  was  subsequently  increased  by  the  addition  of  Mr.  T.  J. 
Oakley  Rhinelander,  Mr.  James  M.  Beck  and  General  Robert 
Olyphant,  ex-officio. 

At  the  May  meeting  the  Color  Guard  submitted  a  report  and 
recommended  the  purchase  of  the  following  four  flags:  Old  New 
York  State  Flag  (to  be  copied  from  one  at  Albany,  black  beaver  and 
white  field);  Present  New  York  State  Flag;  Peter  Gansevoort,  3rd 
New  York  Regiment  Flag;  Tallmadge  Light  Dragoon  Flag. 

Mr.  Albert  Ellis  Hoyt,  Regent  of  the  Philip  Livingston  Chapter, 
stated  that  the  annual  church  service  of  the  Philip  Livingston  Chapter 
would  be  held  on  the  13th  of  June  and  extended  a  cordial  invitation 
to  the  members  of  the  Board. 
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At  the  October  meeting  the  Church  Service  Committee  stated 
that  the  next  service  in  commemoration  of  Washington's  birthday 
would  be  the  twenty-fifth  annual  church  service  of  the  Society,  and 
it  was  decided  to  hold  it  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  where  the 
first  service  had  been  held  if  arrangements  can  be  made. 

At  the  November  meeting  the  Museum  Committee  submitted  the 
following  report  recommending  gifts  and  loans  of  Revolutionary  relics 
by  the  members  of  the  Society  for  the  museum  in  Fraunces  Tavern: 

"It  is  your  Committee's  opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  the 
Board  of  Managers  to  formulate  an  appeal  to  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  Society,  for  loans  or  gifts  (inter  vivos  or  testamentary)  of  Revolu- 
tionary relics  for  exhibition  at  the  museum.  Such  an  appeal  would, 
we  believe,  stimulate  interest  in  the  museum,  serious  thought  as  to  the 
ultimate  disposition  of  these  precious  relics  of  the  men  and  times  of 
the  Revolution  and  result  in  such  loans,  gifts,  or  bequests  as  will  per- 
manently enrich  our  already  interesting  collection." 

A  circular  covering  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  will  be 
issued  in  a  short  time. 

The  Color  Guard  recommended  the  Rattlesnake  flag  of  South 
Carolina,  for  the  Society's  collection,  in  addition  to  the  four  flags  pre- 
viously recommended.  This  bears  the  motto  "Don't  tread  on  me," 
and  was  used  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Navy  during  the 
Revolution. 

The  Essay  Committee  reported  that  sixty  essays  had  been  re- 
ceived from  forty-one  schools  on  the  subject  "The  Services  of  Philip 
Schuyler  to  His  Country;  Their  Extent  and  Value,"  and  that  prizes 
had  been  awarded  as  follows : 

First  Prize — Horace  E.  Shackelton,  Hutchinson- Central  High 
School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Second  Prize — Eugene  Graves,    Boys    High    School,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

Third  Prize— William  M.  Watts,  Schenectady  High  School, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Honorable  Mention: 

Frederick  M.  Bellows,  Rye  Neck  High  School,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 
Delia  S.  Deas,  Stony  Point  High  School,  Stony  Point,  N.  Y. 
Howard  E.  De  Camp,  Cortland  High  School,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
Hugo  J.  Frankel,  Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York  City. 
Susan  J.  Hickling,  Edmeston  High  School,  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 
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Benjamin  Joachim,  Boys  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  E.  Kramer,  Central  Square  High  School,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 

Loretta  Kulen,  Dunkirk  High  School,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Roy  E.  Meyers,  North  Tonawanda  High  School,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Alfred  J.  Miller,  Albany  High  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Philipson,  Ossining  High  School,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Henry  W.  Profntt,  Haverstraw  High  School,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

John  H.  Pugh,  Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York  City. 

Viola  Schwartje,  Newtown  High  School,  Elmhurst,  L.  I. 

Ellis  R.  Skidmore,  Northport  High  School,  Fort  Salonga,  L.  I. 

Charlotte  H.  Skinner,  Mexico  High  School,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Elma  W.  Wemple,  Schenectady  High  School,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  V.  Weierheiser,  Masten  Park  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  first  prize  was  presented  by  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Hurd,  President 
of  the  Buffalo  Association;  the  second  prize,  by  Mr.  Herbert  L. 
Bridgman,  of  the  Essay  Committee;  and  the  third  prize  by  the  Philip 
Livingston  Chapter  of  Albany.  Certificates  of  honorable  mention 
were  presented  by  Mr.  R.  Russell  Requa  and  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Bridg- 
man of  the  Essay  Committee,  Dr.  Hurd,  Mr.  John  H.  Prall  and  the 
Philip  Livingston  Chapter. 

The  subject  for  next  year's  essay  is : 

"The  Work  of  Alexander  Hamilton  from  1772  to  1795;  Its  Mean- 
ing and  Value  to  Our  Country." 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  committee  a  number  of  the  essays 
that  received  prizes  or  honorable  mention  were  published  in  the 
papers  of  their  localities,  thus  increasing  the  interest  in  the  contest 
throughout  the  State. 

On  Tuesday,  May  nth,  the  Board  of  Managers  gave  a  breakfast 
to  the  officers  of  the  United  States  Atlantic  Fleet  at  Fraunces  Tavern. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Captain  Alexander  S.  Halstead,  the  United 
States  Ship  "Vigilant"  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  officers  from  the  war  vessels  to 
Fraunces  Tavern.  At  eleven  o'clock  members  of  the  committee  and 
Board  of  Managers  met  the  officers  at  the  79th  Street  wharf,  North 
River,  and  after  a  delightful  sail  down  the  river  arrived  at  the  Battery, 
where  they  met  Dock  Commissioner  Smith  and  other  members  of  the 
committee.  Automobiles  were  loaned  by  members  for  the  occasion, 
and  in  these  the  entire  party  was  taken  to  Fraunces  Tavern,  where 
they  were  received  by  General  Robert  Olyphant,  the  President  of  the 
Society.  The  Coloi>  Guard  was  present  bearing  the  flags  and  ensigns 
commemorative  of  the  organization,  and  the  fife  and  drum  corps  of 
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the  Veteran  Corps  of  Artillery  headed  the  procession  from  the  Long 
Room,  the  place  of  assembly,  to  the  fourth  floor  dining-room,  where 
the  breakfast  was  given.  The  Rev.  Ernest  M.  Stires  asked  grace  and 
the  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  President  Olyphant.  Other  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Acting  Mayor  George  McAneny  and  Colonel 
Edwin  F.  Glenn,  who  represented  the  Army.  The  address  of  welcome 
was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  James  M.  Beck.  (This  address  is  printed 
in  this  report.) 


The  following  officers  of  the  Fleet  were 

Admiral  F.  F.  Fletcher  U. 

Rear  Admiral  C.  J.  Boush  U. 

Rear  Admiral  H.  T.  Mayo  U. 

Rear  Admiral  Walter  McLean  U. 

Rear  Admiral  D.  W.  Coflman  U. 

Captain  Albert  Gleaves  U. 

Captain  A.  W.  Grant  U. 

Captain  W.  L.  Rodgers  U. 

Captain  H.  P.  Huse  U. 

Captain  H.  P.  Jones  U. 

Lieut.-Col.  B.  H.  Fuller,  U.  S.  M.  C.  U. 

Commander  U.  T.  Holmes  U. 

Commander  G.  W.  Laws  U. 

Commander  Yates  Stirling,  Jr.  U. 

Pay  Inspector  J.  J.  Cheatham  U. 

Commander  O.  P.  Jackson  U. 

Commander  D.  W.  Todd  U. 

Commander  K.  M.  Bennett  U. 

Commander  G.  S   Lincoln  U. 

Surgeon  J.  B.  Dennis  U. 

Lieut. -Commander  A.  MacArthur  U. 

Lieut.-Commander  W.  L.  Littlefield  U. 

Surgeon  G.  L.  Angeny  U. 

Lieut.-Commander  L.  A.  Cotten  U. 

Lieut.-Commander  A.  Euchanan  U. 

Lieut.-Commander  F.  Morrison  U. 

Lieut.-Commander  W.  G.  Mitchell  U. 

Lieut.-Commander  Robert  Morris  U. 

Lieut.-Commander  A.  Andrews  U. 

Lieut.-Commander  J.  F.  Green  U. 

Paymaster  N   W.  Grant  U. 

Lieutenant  J.  O.  Fisher  U. 

Paymaster  W.  N.  Hughes  TJ. 

Naval  Constructor  E-  S.  Land  U. 

Lieutenant  C.  A.  Richards  U. 

Lieutenant  J.  J.  London  U. 
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present : 

S.  S.  Wyoming 

S.  Utah 

S.  New  York 

S.  Louisiana 

S.  Virginia 

S.  Utah 
S.  S.  Texas 
S.  S.  Delaware 
S.  S.  Wyoming 
S.  S.  Florida 
S.  S.  Wyoming 
S.  S.  Vestal 
S.  S.  Louisiana 
S.  S.  Prairie 
S.  S.  Wyoming 
S.  S.  Ozark 
S.  S.  Wyoming 
S.  S.  Virginia 
S.  S  South  Carolina 
S.  S.  Texas 
S.  S.  Nebraska 
S.  S.  Georgia 
S.  S.  Virginia 
S.  S.  North  Dakota 
S.  S.  Florida 
S.  S.  New  Hampshire 
S.  S.  Texas 
S.  S.  Kansas 
S.  S.  Utah 
S.  S.  Nebraska 
S.  S  Delaware 
S.  S.  K-6 

S.  S.  New  Hampshire 
S.  S.  Wyoming 
S.  S.  Utah 
S.  S.  Wyoming 


Lieutenant  Russell  Willson 
Lieutenant  W.  A.  Glassford,  Jr. 
Lieutenant  F.  J.  Fletcher 
Lieutenant  F.  M.  Perkins 
Lieutenant  A.  S.  Rees 
Lieutenant  A.  W.  Fiteh 
Lieutenant  (J.  G.)  G.  M.  Courts 
Lieutenant  (J.  G.)  J.  W.  Bunkley 
Lieutenant  (J.  G.)  R.  M.  Comfort,  Jr. 
Lieutenant  (J.  G.)  W.  M.  Corry 
Asst.  Paymaster  H.  T.  Sandlin 
Lieutenant  (J.  G.)  J.  H.  Magruder,  Jr. 
Lieutenant  (J.  G.)  G.  B.  Ashe 
Ensign  Alexander  Macomb 
Ensign  H.  F.  Fenn 
Ensign  L.  H.  Thebaud 
Ensign  F.  M.  Earle 
Ensign  H.  L.  Ingram 

The  other  guests  were : 

Hon.  George  McAneny,  Acting  Major 
Rear  Admiral  Nathaniel  R.  Usher 
Brigadier-General  H.  F.  Hodges 
General  Asa  Bird  Gardiner 
Colonel  Daniel  Appleton 
Commander  F.  L.  Sawyer 
Captain  Alexander  S.  Halstead 
Commissioner  J.  C.  Day 
R.  A.  C.  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Docks 
Samuel  W.  Fairchild 


U.  S.  S.  New  York 
U.  S.  S.  Louisiana 
U.  S.  S.  Wyoming 
U.  S.  S.  Vestal 
U.  S.  S.  Nebraska 
U.  S.  S.  Yankton 
U.  S.  S.  Wyoming 
U.  S.  S.  Wyoming 
U.  S.  S.  New  York 
U.  S.  S.  Kansas 
U.  S.  S.  Yankton 
U.  S.  S.  Wyoming 
U.  S.  S.  South  Carolina 
U.  S.  S.  Wyoming 
U.  S.  S.  Virginia 
U.  S.  S.  Wyoming 
U.  S.  S.  New  York 
U.  S.  S.  Georgia 


Talbot  Olyphant 

Loyall  Farragut 

George  T.  Wilson 

George  W.  Burleigh 

Cecil  J.  Allen 

Theodore  Rousseau 

William  C.  Reick 

Louis  Wiley 

Colonel  Edwin  F.  Glenn 

Captain  J.  Western  Meyers 


The  Breakfast  was  given  by  the  Board  of  Managers  and  was  no 
expense  to  the  Society. 

The  Society  during  the  year  has  received  invitations  to  the  follow- 
ing banquets: 

Holland  Society, 

Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 

Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick, 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars, 

Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants; 
and  has  also  received  invitations  to  the  following  functions : 

Reception,  Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati. 

Church  Service  of  the  Manhattan  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Church  Service  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 
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Church  Service  of  the  Long  Island  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution. 

Reception,  Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 

Church  Service  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 

Church  Service  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars. 

Annual  Commemoration  Service  at  the  Chapel  of  St.  Cornelius 
the  Centurion,  Governor's  Island,  New  York  City,  by  the 
Veteran  Corps  of  Artillery  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
the  Military  Society  of  the  War  of  1812. 

Reception,  Manhattan  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Flag  Day  Exercises,  New  York  Lodge  No.  1,  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

250th  Anniversary  of  the  Installation  of  the  first  Mayor  and 
Board  of  Aldermen,  ceremonies  at  City  Hall. 

Unveiling  of  Monument  to  General  Nathaniel  Greene  and 
the  Officers  and  Soldiers  who  participated  in  the  Battle  of 
Guilford  Court  House,  near  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Associa- 
tion. 

Celebration  of  the  139th  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  White 
Plains,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  by  the  White  Plains  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Presentation  of  Hancock  Memorial  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts. 

Escort  to  Liberty  Bell  from  Buffalo  to  Albany. 


BUFFALO  ASSOCIATION,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

On  December  17,  19 14,  the  Buffalo  Association  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  Buffalo  Chapter  Society  of  Colonial  Wars, 
were  entertained  by  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Cook,  at  their  resi- 
dence, 636  Delaware  Avenue.  Mr.  Henry  R.  Howland,  super- 
intendent of  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  read  an  inter- 
esting paper,  "Two  Frontier  Towns,"  picturing  life  in  Deerfield, 
Mass.,  when  that  was  the  farthest  outpost  of  civilization  in  North- 
western Massachusetts. 

On  November  n,  1914,  the  Buffalo  Association  were  entertained 
by  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Wilson,  at  her  residence,  61  Oakland  Place.     Mr. 
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George  Alfred  Stringer  read  a  paper,  "Aristocracy  in  the  United 
States,  a  Historical  Study." 

On  December  24,  1914,  the  Buffalo  Association  held,  with  Buffalo 
Consistory,  a  celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  December  24,  18 14 — given  in  honor  of  Mrs.  John 
Miller  Horton,  Regent  of  Buffalo  Chapter,  N.  S.,  D.  A.  R.,  and 
Daughters  of  1812. 

On  January  28,  19 15,  the  Buffalo  Association  were  entertained  by 
Brigadier-General  Samuel  M.  Welch,  at  his  apartments  in  "The 
Algonquin."  Mr.  Frank  H.  Severance,  of  Buffalo  Historical  Society, 
read  a  paper,  "Ephraim  Douglass,  First  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Indians." 

On  motion  resolutions  were  adopted  as  read:  on  Philos  Goodrich 
Cook,  who  died  March  26,  1914  and  on  Spencer  Clinton,  who  died 
December  6,  19 14,  and  on  Dr.  Joseph  Tottenham  Cook,  who  died 
January  18,  1915.  On  March  3,  1915,  the  Buffalo  Association  were 
entertained  by  The  Honorable  Charles  B.  Wheeler,  at  his  residence. 
Judge  Wheeler  read  his  paper,  "The  Tendency  toward  Centralization 
of  Power  in  the  National  Government." 

Annual  election  was  then  held,  resulting  as  follows: 

Arthur  William  Hurd,  M.D.,  President, 
A.  L.  Benedict,  M.D.,  Vice-President, 
George  Jones  Bailey,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

George  J.  Bailey,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  November  11,  1915. 


FORT  SCHUYLER  CHAPTER,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Chapter  was  held  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
on  the  22nd  of  February,  19 15,  when  the  following  officers  were 
elected. 

Regent William  Mansfield  Storrs. 

Vice-Regent Newton  Lloyd  Andrews. 

Secretary Nicholas  Edward  DeverEux,  Jr. 

Treasurer Frederick  Howard  Cooktnham. 

Historian Abram  Vedder  Brower. 

Marshal Henry  Jared  Cooktnham,  Jr. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Cookinham,  reported  a  balance 
of  $84.16  on  hand. 
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General  Sylvester  Dering  presented  to  the  Chapter  an  engraving 
of  George  Washington  which  has  since  been  hung  in  the  building 
of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Chapter  was  held  at  the  Fort  Schuyler 
Club  on  February  22,  191 5.  The  Reverend  Edward  Huntington 
Coley,  S.T.D.,  spoke  on  "The  Religion  of  Our  Forefathers."  The 
Reverend  Norman  McKinnon  was  the  next  speaker,  his  subject  being 
"Our  Debt  to  Our  Illustrious  Ancestors."  To  the  toast  of  "The 
Army"  Major  General  W.  W.  Wotherspoon,  U.  S.  A.  retired,  for- 
merly Chief  of  Staff,  responded.  His  outline  of  the  so-called  "military 
policy"  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  present 
military  situation  was  followed  by  a  description  of  his  plans  for 
national  defense.  The  speaker's  words  were  heard  with  intense 
interest  as  many  present  believed  then  and  have  since  been  further 
strengthened  in  the  belief  that  military  preparedness  is  the  most 
important  issue  before  the  American  people. 

Nicholas  E.  Devereux,  Jr., 

Secretary. 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  November  3,  1915. 


PHILIP  LIVINGSTON  CHAPTER,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

While  Philip  Livingston  Chapter  cannot  this  year  report  the 
really  phenomenal  growth  in  membership  that  characterized  the 
1914  report,  yet  its  increase  has  continued  to  be  steady,  and  the 
character  of  the  additions  has  been  uniformly  high.  Starting  with 
two  hundred  and  one  members  on  October  17,  19 14,  the  Chapter 
has  lost  six  during  the  year,  and  the  additions  have  been  nineteen. 

The  present  membership  is  two  hundred  and  fourteen,  with  the 
prospect  that  it  will  be  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  before  this  re- 
port is  read. 

The  Chapter  as  usual  honored  the  birthday  of  Philip  Livingston 
(January  15th)  by  holding  its  annual  dinner  at  the  Stanwix  Hotel  on 
January  17th.  This  year  a  "Flag  Dinner"  was  planned,  which 
reflected  great  credit  on  the  genius  for  originality  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Entertainment,  Charles  Van  Merrick.  The 
dinner  itself  consisted,  as  far  as  possible,  of  camp-fare,  and  was 
.served  on  tin  plates,  with  steel  cutlery.  Toasts  were  drunk  from  tin 
mugs,  and  no  napery  adorned  the  bare  boards,  the  members  being 
seated  on  camp-stools. 
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After  the  meal,  the  diners  adjourned  to  another  part  of  the  hall, 
and  addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  James  S.  Kittell,  pastor  of  the 
First  Reformed  Church  of  Albany;  President  Robert  Olyphant 
and  Colonel  William  G.  Bates,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  of  the  New 
York  Society;  Lieut.  H.  H.  Acheson,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Regent  Hoyt 
of  the  Chapter.  All  had  especial  reference  to  "The  Flag,"  and  as  a 
climax,  a  detail  from  Frank  Rockwell  Palmer  Camp,  Spanish  War 
veterans,  exemplified  the  daily  honors  to  the  flag  in  true  military 
style.     The  whole  affair  was  novel,  instructive,  and  entertaining. 

At  the  March  Quarterly  Meeting,  Mr.  Borden  H.  Mills  addressed 
the  Chapter  on  "Captain  Jonas  Hubbard's  Company  in  Arnold's 
Quebec  Expedition,"  his  remarks  being  illustrated  with  stereopticon 
views. 

The  Chapter  held  a  church  service  on  June  13th  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  commemoration  of  Bunker  Hill  Day  (June 
17th).  Over  fifty  members  of  the  Chapter  were  in  attendance,  and  a 
large  number  of  members  of  kindred  societies,  especially  invited  by 
the  Chapter.  Dr.  Hopkins,  the  pastor  of  the  Church,  who  is  also 
chaplain  of  the  Chapter,  delivered  an  inspiring  discourse  on  "The 
Faith  of  the  Fathers." 

The  Chapter  Prize  Essay  contest  again  resulted  in  a  complete 
victory  for  the  Milne  High  School  (formerly  the  Normal  High  School), 
the  three  prizes  being  awarded  to  Marion  C.  White,  May  Ody,  and 
Eugenia  A.  Lee.  The  subject  of  the  essays  was  "The  Schuyler 
Family;  Its  Part  in  the  History  of  Albany." 

The  Chapter,  as  has  now  become  a  custom,  published  a  Year 
Book,  containing  the  revised  Chapter  Constitution,  Reports,  the 
Chapter  Roll,  the  1914  First  Prize  Essay,  and  a  paper  by  Sherman 
Williams,  Ph.D.,  on  "New  York's  Part  in  History,"  as  delivered  at 
the  19 14  Annual  Meeting. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  the  University  Club  on  October 
26th,  in  commemoration  of  the  Battle  of  Saratoga.  The  Chapter 
was  favored  with  a  most  unusual  address  by  Major  M.  J.  Mc- 
Donough,  U.  S.  A.,  on  "Lessons  of  the  Revolutionary  War,"  which 
proved  of  great  interest  to  all  who  heard  it.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  19 16:  Regent,  Albert  Ellis  Hoyt;  Vice-Regent, 
Isaac  Henry  Vrooman,  Jr.;  Secretary,  Borden  Hicks  Mills;  Treasurer, 
George  Addison  White;  Registrar,  John  Tracy  Fitzpatrick;  Historian, 
James   Austin    Holden;    Chaplain,    Dr.    William    Herman    Hopkins, 
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D.D.;   Marshal,   James   Harris   Loucks;   Curator,    Clarence   Bennett 
Cutler. 

Borden  H.  Mills,  Secretary. 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  November  10,  1915. 


WILLIAM  FLOYD  CHAPTER,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  William  Floyd  Chapter  was  held  on 
February  22,  191 5,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected  : 

Russell  F.  Benson,  Jr.,  Regent;  Hobart  W.  Thompson,  Vice-Regent; 
Eugene  Bryan,  Secretary;  David  B.  Plum,  Treasurer;  Harry  F.  Boardman, 
Historian. 

Eugene  Bryan,  Secretary. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  November  24,  1915. 


JAMESTOWN   CHAPTER,  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

The  Annual  Meeting  and  Dinner  of  Jamestown  Chapter  of  Sons 
of  the  Revolution  was  held  at  the  Humphrey  House.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  past  year: 

Frank  H.  Mott,  Regent;  Charles  W.  Herrick,  Vice-Regent;  Edward 
R.  Bootey,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Abner  Hazeltine,  Historian. 

During  the  year,  the  Chapter  has  cooperated  with  the  D.  A.  R.  in 
placing  markers  at  the  graves  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  in  this  county. 
The  Sons  of  the  Revolution  prize  given  for  the  best  examination  in 
American  History  to  the  young  men  of  the  High  School,  last  June, 
was  awarded  to  Charles  Goodenough. 

The  Chapter  has  not  been  active  during  the  year,  largely  owing  to 
the  absence  of  a  number  of  members  from  the  city,  and  a  severe  loss 
sustained  in  the  death  of  Judge  Abner  Hazeltine,  the  historian,  who 
was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Jamestown  Bar. 

During  the  year,  we  have  taken  in  two  members. 

Edward  R.  Bootey, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  November  23,  1915. 


During  the  past  year  many  books,  pictures  and  relics  have  been 
received. 

Sixty-three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  visitors  registered  in  the 
Long  Room  in  191 5. 
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One  hundred  and  eighteen  applicants  were  admitted  to  member- 
ship in  the  Society.  Fifty-three  members  have  died,  twenty-eight  re- 
signed, twenty-five  were  dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues  and  four 
were  transferred  to  other  state  societies.  The  Society  now  has  on  its 
rolls  twenty-three  hundred  and  fourteen  members. 

The  Secretary  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Louis  B.  Wil- 
son, the  Curator,  for  his  very  efficient  assistance  during  the  past  year, 
as  also  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Col.  Eugene  K.  Austin. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

Henry  Russell  Drowne,  Secretary. 
Fraunces  Tavern,  New  York  City. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL     ALEXANDER      HAMILTON 

1757  -  1804 

BY     EDGAR     BROWN     SMITH 
PRESENTED      BY      MR.      WILLIAM      PIERSON      HAMILTON 


Report  of  the  Historian 


InM 


emoriam 


Admitted. 

Harry  Vincent  Radford 1908 

Gifford  Amos  Allen 1912 

Edward  Harleston  Simons 1905 

Cornelius  Henry  Slingerland 1897 

Spencer  Clinton 1891 

Charles  Arthur  Moore 1896 

Reverend  Frank  William  Townsend 1894 

Arthur  MacArthur 1897 

Roswell  Morse  Shurtleff,  N.A.,  B.S 1890 

Thomas  Morgan  Turner 1889 

Joseph  Tottenham  Cook,  M.D 1894 

Augustus  Kellogg  Moore 1913 

Louis   Leland    Robbins,    Private,    23rd    Mass.    V., 

1861-1864 1910 

Samuel  Willard  Bridgham 1892 

Gilbert  Livingston  Smith 1894 

Arthur  Howland  Brett 1907 

William  Frank  Gurley 1908 

Thomas  Porter  Goodrich,  Sergeant,  6th  N.  H.  V., 

Civil  War 1 904 

John  Hone,  A.B.,  Private,  7th  N.  Y.  V.,  1 862-1 863  1890 

Clarence  Storm,  A.B.,  LL.B 1900 

William  Jay,  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel,  U.  S.  V., 

1861-1865 1887 

Joseph  Bridgham 1893 

Byron  Groo 1901 

Joseph  Arthur  Burr,  Justice  of  the  Second  Depart- 
ment of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 

Court 1898 

Edward  Sydney  Fowler,  Colonel,  U.  S.  A 1891 

Hunter  Brooke,  Jr 1909 

Reverend  David  Otis  Mears,  D.D 1907 

Peter  James  Lewis  Searing,  Sergeant,  9th  N.  Y.  V., 

1861-1863;  Paymaster,  U.  S.  N.,  1864-1865.  .  .  1902 

Charles  Hornblower  Woodruff,  A.B.,  LL.B 1889 

William  Delamater  Barbour 1896 
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Died. 

June  5th,  191 2. 
June  4th,  19 14. 
June  24th,  1914. 
September  17th,  1914. 
December  6th,  19 14. 
December  8th,  19 14. 
December  16th,  19 14. 
December  27th,  1914. 
January  6th,  1915. 
January  9th,  19 15. 
January  18th,  19 15. 
January  20th,  19 15. 

January  27th,  1915. 
February  nth,  19 15. 
February  14th,  19 15. 
February  17th,  1915. 
February  17th,  19 15. 

March  8th,  1915. 
March  21st,  1915. 
March  24th,  19 15. 

March  28th,  19 15. 
April  12th,  191 5. 
April  13th,  1 9 15. 


April  1 8th,  19 15. 
April  25th,  1915. 
April  29th,  19 15. 
April  29th,  1915. 

April  30th,  1915. 
May  4th,  1915. 
June  1st,  1915. 


William  Edward  Van  Wyck,  Captain  and  Brevet' 
Colonel,  131st  N.  Y.  V.,  1861-1865 

James  Junius  Goodwin 

Edwin  Carrington  Ward,  A.B.,  LL.B 

Walter  Rutherfurd 

Jacob  French  Healey 

Thomas  Bliss  Stillman,  Ph.D 

John  McGowan,  Rear  Admiral,  U.  S.  N 

David  Seymour  Brown,  Jr 

William  Edward  Webb 

David  Waring  Cromwell 

Thomas  Powell  Fowler 

George  Franklin  Stackpole,  A.B.,  A.M 

John  Marshall  Kellogg,  A.M.,  M.D 

Von  Beck  Canfield 

Aaron  Smith  Thomas,  A.B 

Richard  Loomis  Salisbury,  Private,  7th  N.  Y.  V., 
1861-1863 

Charles  Richards  Huntington 

Edward  Prime 

Ebenezer  Storer 

Robertson  Rodgers 

Thomas  Wain-Morgan  Draper,  CE-,  M.E., 
Captain,  2nd  U.  S.  V.,  Eng.,  1898 

Henry  Benedict  Lockwood 

Harrison  Pownal  Wallis 


Admitted. 

Died. 

1894 

June  2nd,  1915. 

1888 

June  23rd,  19 15. 

1892 

July  28th,  1915. 

1890 

July  31st,  1915. 

1895 

August  8th,  1915. 

1889 

August  10th,  1 9 15. 

1893 

August  13th,  1 9 15. 

1905 

August  15th,  19 1 5. 

1892 

August  19th,  1 9 15. 

1901 

September  nth,  19 15 

1888 

October  nth,  1915. 

1897 

October  15th,  1915. 

1895 

October  18th,  1915. 

1912 

October  18th,  19 15. 

1908 

October  22  nd,  19 15. 

1889 

October  24th,  1915. 

1906 

October  28th,  1915. 

1889 

November  5th,  19 15. 

1893 

November  7th,  19 15. 

1891 

November  8th,  1915. 

1891 

November  8th,  19 15. 

1899 

November  nth,  1915 

1896 

November  14th,  1915 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Clarence  Winthrop  Bowen, 

Historian. 
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Members  Admitted 


December  1,  1914— December  1,  1915 

(including  one  not  qualified  in  time  for  last  year's  report.) 


Members. 
19  i  5 — Adams,  George  Elder, 

Garden  City,  L.  I. 


19 15 — Adams,  Purser  Elder, 

Garden  City,  L.  I. 


1 9 15 — Allison,  George  Franklin, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1915 — Aron,  Harold  Guthrie,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
New  York  City. 

1915 — Barkley,  Charles  Brackett, 
New  York  City. 

1915 — Beekman,  Gerard, 

New  York  City. 


1915 — Beemer,  James  Gage,  Jr., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

1915 — Bender,  Kenneth  Everts,  E.  E-, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

1 9 15 — Bigelow,  Bayard, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1915 — Bliss,  William  Hay  ward, 
New  York  City. 

1915— Bogert,  John  J., 

New  York  City. 

1 9 14 — Borst,  Victor  Dow,  A.  B., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1915 — Bowles,  Robert  Lincoln, 
New  York  City. 


Ancestors. 
John  Adams  (i  746-1 834), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Thomas  Hobby  (1723-1798), 

Lieutenant-Colonel,    Connecticut 
State  Troops. 
John  Adams  d  746-1 834), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Thomas  Hobby  (1723-1798), 

Lieutenant-Colonel,    Connecticut 
State  Troops. 

Benjamin  Allison,  Associator,  New  York. 


Lemuel  Clark  (1753-1831), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 


James  Brackett,  Jr.  (- 


-1825), 


Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

James  Beekman  (1732-1807), 

Member    of    New    York    Provincial 
Congress,  1775. 
John  Steele  (1758-1827), 

Captain,  Pennsylvania  Line. 

James  Gage  (1 746-1 777), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 

Christian  Bender  (1732-1808), 
Sergeant,  New  York  Militia. 

Paul  Bigelow  (1741-1806), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Robert  Hayden, 

Lieutenant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

John  Christie  (1748- 1836), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 

Jonas  Vroman  (1735-18 10), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 

Ralph  Hart  Bowles  (1757-1813), 

Brevet-Captain,  Massachusetts  Line. 

Benjamin  Lincoln  (1733-18 10), 

Major-Gen eral,  Continental  Army. 
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Members. 

1915 — Bullard,   Harold   Curtis,  A.B., 
A.M.,  LL.B., 
New  York  City. 

1915 — Burleigh,    George    William,    A.B., 
A.M., 

New  York  City. 

1915 — Burnham,  Clark,  M.D., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1915 — Butler,  Charles  Stewart,  A.B., 
New  York  City. 

1 9 15 — Campbell,  Colin  Joseph, 
New  York  City. 


19 15 — Can  dee,  Lyman, 

New  York  City. 


1915 — Canfield,  James  Edward, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 


1914 — Card,  Clarence  Preston, 
Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 


1915 — Carpenter,  Frederick,  W.,  C.  E-, 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 


1 9 15 — Chamberlin,  George  Washington, 
Summit,  N.  J. 

1915 — Childs,  George  Hardcastle, 
New  York  City. 

19 15 — Clark,  William  Hudson, 
St.  George,  S.  I. 


Ancestors. 

Joseph  Bullard  (1719-1792), 

Private,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 


Robert  Bryant  (- 


-1830), 


Ensign,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 

John  Burnham  (1740-1829), 

Member    of    Dorest    Vermont    Con- 
vention, 1776. 

Nathaniel  Woodhull  (1722-1776), 

Brigadier-General,    Long    Island 
Militia. 

Alexander  Campbell  (1731-1807), 

Lieutenant-Colonel,       Massachusetts 
Militia. 
Gideon  O'Brien  (1746-1827), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Samuel  Hemenway  (1748-1818), 

Sergeant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Frederick  Pope  (1733-1812), 

Lieutenant-Colonel,       Massachusetts 
Militia. 
Amos  Lawrence,  Jr.  (1715-1793), 

1st  Lieutenant.Massachusetts  Militia. 

Ebenezer  Prescott  (1720-1776), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Fortunatus  Prescott  (1761 ), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

James  Canfield  (1752-1830), 
Private,  New  York  Militia. 

Jacob  Brower  (1721-1806), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 

Samuel  Adsit  (17 19-1806), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 


Nicholas  Bayles  (1738- 


-), 


Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Dr.  Gustavus  Baylies  (1761-1834), 
Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 


Nehemiah  Carpenter  (1730 

Associator,  New  York. 

John  Sayre  (1736-1814), 

Captain,  New  York  Militia 


), 


Abel  Chamberlin  (1763-18 14), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Jonathan  Owens, 

1st  Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 

Waters  Clark  (1742 ), 

Ensign,    Connecticut    Continental 
Regiment, 
Wade,  Jonathan, 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia, 
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1914- 
1915- 
1915- 

1915- 
1915- 

I9I5- 
1915- 
1915- 

1914- 
1915- 


MembERS. 

-Clarke,  Frank  Champlin,  M.D., 
Catskill,  N.  Y. 

-Coons,  George  Draper, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

-Crane,  Munroe, 

Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 

-Crispin,  Mordecai  Jackson,  A.B., 
New  York  City. 

-Crissman,  Frank  Baldwin, 
New  York  City. 


-Cummings,  Carlos  Emmons, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

-Deane,  Charles  Roscoe, 

Whitestone,  L.  I. 

-Dearborn,  Frank  Wallace, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


-de  Kay,  Sidney  Gilder, 

New  York  City. 

-Dickerman,  William  Carter,  M.E., 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


1915- 


-Dillenback,    Lemuel    Croff,    A.B., 
A.M., 

Cobbleskill,  N.  Y. 


1915 — Dillingham,  Frederic  W.,  Jr., 
Ensign,  U.  S.  N., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

19 1 5 — Driggs,  Frederick  Elliott, 
New  York  City. 

1915 — Duffield,  Warren  Lynnford,  M.D., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1914 — Dykeman,  Clifford  Bushnell, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

1915 — Fitch,  Herbert  Joseph, 

New  York  City. 


Ancestors. 

Randall  Spencer, 

Ensign,  Rhode  Island  Militia. 

David  Clark  (1 745-1 792), 

Sergeant,  New  York  Line. 

Joseph  Crane  (1737-1810), 

Sergeant,  Massachusetts  Continental 
Infantry. 


Jacob  Gearhart  (- 


-1813), 


Captain,  New  Jersey  Militia. 

James  Gulick  (1758-1807), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 

Thomas  Callbreath  ( 1798), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 

Russell  Greene  (1760-1833), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Evens  Deane  (1744-1836), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 

John  Dearborn  (1738-1830), 

Captain,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 
Nathaniel  Rollins  (1757 ), 

Private,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 

Gershom  Craven,  M.D.  (1746-1819), 
Surgeon,  New  Jersey  Militia. 

John  Dickerman  (1764-1848), 

Private,  Vermont  Militia. 
Seth  Smith  (1736-1820), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Stephen  Paine  (1745-1815), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 
James  Chandler  (1 740-1 824), 

Private,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 

Lawrence  Groff  (Gross)  (1745-18 14), 
Captain,  New  York  Levies. 


William  Dillingham 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 


Sylvanus  Marshall  (1746-1833), 

Lieutenant,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Thomas  Duffield  (1751-1829), 

Corporal,  Continental  Artillery. 

Thomas  Wynne  (1733-1810), 

Lieutenant,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 

Joseph  Dykeman  (1 737-1 822), 
Captain,  New  York  Militia. 

Samuel  Fitch  (1 736-1 809), 
Volunteer  at  Concord. 
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Members. 

1915 — Foshay,  William  Briggs, 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

1915 — Fox,  Howard,  M.D., 

New  York  City. 

19 15 — Gage,  Samuel  Edson,  Ph.B., 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 

1915 — Garnsey,  Nathan  Willard, 

Round  Lake,  N.  Y. 


1915 — Geer,  Joseph  White,  A.B., 
New  York  City. 


1915 — Geer,  Walter,  Jr., 

New  York  City. 


1914 — Gibson,  William  Johnson, 
New  York  City. 

1915 — Gooding,  Rodney  Edwin, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

1915 — Graham,  Malcolm  Montrose, 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 


1915 — Griswold,  Dr.  Hector, 

New  York  City. 


1915 — Griswold,  Hector  Clinton, 
New  York  City. 


1915 — Groo,  Jay  Sutherland,  B.S.,  E.E., 
Portland,  Ore. 

19  *5 — Halsey,  Thomas  Messenger, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Ancestors. 

Stephen  Mead  (173 1 ), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Jehiel  Fox  (1762-1823), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 

Robert  Ebenezer  Coe  (1 755-1838), 

Sergeant,     Connecticut     Continental 
Infantry. 
Nathan  Garnsey  (1741-1822), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Thaddeus  Scribner  (1761-1845), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Walter  Geer  (1759 ), 

Private,  New  Hampshire  Line. 
Samuel  Rice, 

Corporal,  New  Hampshire  Line. 
Jonathan  Danforth  (1 736-1 802), 

Captain,   Massachusetts  Continental 
Infantry. 


-), 


Walter  Geer  (1759- 

Private,  New  Hampshire  Line. 
Samuel  Rice, 

Corporal,  New  Hampshire  Line. 
Jonathan  Danforth  (1 736-1 802), 

Captain,   Massachusetts   Continental 
Infantry. 

John  Gibson  (1734-1814), 

Private,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 

Zebulon  Phillips  (1 756-1 825), 
Private,  Massachusetts  Line. 

Andrew  Graham,  M.D.  (1728-1785), 
Surgeon,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Isaac  Nichols  (1748-1835), 

Lieutenant,    New   York    Continental 
Regiment. 

James  Noble, 

Captain,     Connecticut     Continental 
Regiment. 
James  Noble,  Jr.  (1761-1843), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

James  Noble, 

Captain,     Connecticut     Continental 
Regiment. 
James  Noble,  Jr.  (1761-1843), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Samuel  Groo  (1755-1825), 

Private,  Connecticut  Line. 

Silvanus  Halsey  (1722-1815), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Jabez  Halsey  (1762-1820), 

Private,  New  York  City. 
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Members. 
19 15 — Haskell,  AmoryTLawrence, 
New  York  City. 

19 1 5 — Havemeyer,  Henry  Osborne, 
New  York  City. 

1915 — Henshaw,     Rev.     Richard     Town- 
send,  A.B.,  A.M.,  B.D., 
Rye,  N.  Y. 


1915 — Herman,  Thomas  Breinig, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

1 9 15 — Herron,  Ashley  M., 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

19 15 — Hichman,  Harold  John, 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

1 9 15 — Hodgskin,  Thomas  Ellett, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1 915 — Horton,  Melvin  Richard, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

19 14 — Hubbard,  Louis  Sheffield, 
New  York  City. 

1915 — Huested,  Justus  Willett, 
Nassau,  N.  Y. 

1 9 15 — Johnson,  Aymar, 

New  York  City. 

1915 — Keyes,  Conrad  Saxe,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1915 — Lauck,  Gerald  McKee, 

Westfield,  N.  Y. 

19 1 5 — Mabee,  Foster  Nostrand, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

19 15 — Mack,  Wilfred  Whaley, 
New  York  City. 


Ancestors. 
Samuel  Riker  (1743-1823), 

1st  Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 

Michael  Billeger  (1750-1836), 
Private,  New  York  Militia. 

Larson  Belcher  (1741-1794), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Joseph  Babcock  (1746-18 13), 

Major,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

George  Ludwig  Breinig  (1733-18 12), 
Colonel,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 

Samuel  Ashley  (1720-1792), 

Colonel,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 

Philip  Fusselman  (1750-1819), 

Private,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 

Ellett  Howell  (1757-1821), 

Adjutant-Quartermaster,  New  Jersey 
Militia. 

Thomas  Horton  (1 724-1 778), 
Captain,  New  York  Militia. 

Samuel  Logan  (1 730-1 824), 
Major,  New  York  Levies. 

David  Husted  (17 19-1787), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 


Jonathan  Lawrence  (1725- 


-), 


19 1 5 — Mackay,  Joseph  Walter, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Samuel  Kidder  (1734-1776), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Peter  Lauck  (1753-1839), 

Private,  Virginia  Riflemen. 

John  Mabee  (1728-1797), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 

Samuel  Whaley  (1754-18 13), 

Sergeant,  Connecticut  Militia. 
EHsha  Parker  (1747-18  n), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Sparrow  Snow, 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Christopher  Darrow,  Jr., 

Captain,  Connecticut  Line. 
Warren  Mack  (1 763-1 843), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Caleb  Smith  (1 724-1 800), 

Associator,  Smithtown,  Long  Island. 
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Members. 
1914 — McLaughlin,  Hugh  E., 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


19 15 — Mills,  Albert  Payne, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

1915 — Olds,  Irving  Sands,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
New  York  City. 


1915 — Page,  Edward  Day,  Ph.B., 
Oakland,  N.  J. 


19 14 — Patterson,  William  Morehouse, 
LL.B., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

19 1 5 — Perrine,  Russell  Johnson, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1 9 14 — Potter,  Clifford  Colgrove, 
New  York  City. 


1915 — Powell,  Rufus  Westel, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1915 — Powers,  Thomas, 

New  York  City. 

1 9 14 — Prendergast,  James  William, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

19 1 5 — Schott,  Hubert  Mandeville, 
Arlington,  N.  J. 

1915 — Schott,  Ralph  Pingry, 

New  York  City. 

19 1 5 — Schultz,  Carl  H., 

New  York  City. 

19 1 4 — Scott,  Francis  Louis, 

New  York  City. 


Ancestors. 
St.  George  Tucker  (1752-1828), 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  Virginia  Militia. 
John  Taliaferro  Brooke  (1 763-1 821), 

Brigade  Major,  Virginia  Artillery. 

Joshua  Miner  (1762-1842), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Ezekiel  Olds  (1727-1777), 

Member     Brookfield     Massachusetts 
Committee  of  Correspondence. 

Daniel  Kimball  (1736-1802), 

1st    Lieutenant,     Massachusetts 
Militia. 
Jonathan  Webster  (1715-1796), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Thomas  Roach, 

Master,   New   Hampshire  Sloop 
"Greyhound." 
Eliphalet  Hardy  (1 720-1 799), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Edward  Grow  (1722-1786), 

Colonel,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Solomon  Brooks  (1 754-1 836), 

Corporal,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

John  Justus  Artman  (1757-1838), 

Teamster,     New     York     and     Con- 
necticut Troops. 

William  Perrine  (1743-1820), 
Private,  New  Jersey  Line. 

Thomas  Waterman  (1731-1807), 

Regimental  Adjutant,  Rhode  Island 
Line. 

Benjamin  Damon  (1 760-1844), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

George  Powers  (1744-1826), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 

Thaddeus  O'Brien  (1740-1790), 

Major,  Irish  Brigade  of  France. 

John  Paul  Schott  (1 744-1 829), 
Captain,  Continental  Line. 

John  Paul  Schott  (1744-1829), 
Captain,  Continental  Line. 

Benjamin  Temple  (1734-1802), 
Colonel,  Virginia  Dragoons. 

Ignatius  Boone, 

Sergeant,  Maryland  Line. 
Robert  Good  (1 735-1785), 

Captain,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 
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Members. 

1915 — Seymour,  Horatio,  Ph.B., 
Bronxville,  N.  Y. 


Ancestors. 
Moses  Seymour  (1742-1826), 

Captain,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Benjamin  Tappan  (1 747-1 831), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Edward  Antill  (1 742-1 789), 

Lieutenant-Colonel,     2nd     Canadian 
Regiment  ("Congress'  Own"). 
Jonathan  Forman  (1755-1809), 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  New  Jersey  Line. 


19 1 5 — Sharpless,  George  Reifsnyder, 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Joseph  Richardson,  Jr.  (1760-1843), 
Private,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 


1915 — Slade,  John, 

New  York  City. 


Jonathan  Horton  Paulding, 
Major,  New  York  Militia. 


19 1 5— Stark,  Lloyd  Rider, 

New  York  City. 


Nathaniel  Fellows  (1738- 


-), 


Corporal,     Connecticut     Continental 
Regiment. 
Levi  North  (1760-1846), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 


1 91 5 — Stavey,  Ernest, 

New  York  City. 


Asa  Plummer  (1742- 


-), 


Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 


19 1 5 — Sterling,  Duncan, 

New  York  City. 


Jacob  I.  Lansing  (1754-1830), 
Private,  New  York  Militia. 


19 1 5 — Stimpson,  Warren  Eaton, 
New  York  City. 


Benjamin  Blaney  (1738- 


-), 


Captain,  Massachusetts  Militia. 


191 5 — Sturtevant,  John  Leake, 
Nassau,  N.  Y. 


Robert  Sturtevant  (1735- 


-), 


Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 


1915 — Tiebout,  John, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

19 1 5— Thompson,     Alfred     Clark,     A.B. 
Pd.D., 

Brockport,  N.  Y. 

19 1 4 — Van  Voast,  Horace  Silliman, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

191 5 — Washington,  William  Lanier, 
New  York  City. 


1915 — Waterbury,  Frederick  Martin, 
New  York  City. 

19 15 — Wells,  Newell  Woolsey,  Jr., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Eleazer  Crane  (- 


-1776), 


Private,  Pennsylvania  Battalion. 


Simeon  Crumb  (1753- 


-), 


Sergeant,  Rhode  Island  State  Regi- 
ment. 

Johannes  Van  Vorst  (1741-1844), 
Private,  New  York  Line. 

John  Augustine  Washington  (1 736-1 787), 
Member,    Westmoreland   Virginia 
Committee  of  Safety. 


-), 


Josiah  Waterbury  (1732— 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Peter  T.  Curtenius  (1734-1798), 

Commissary  of  New  York  Provincial 
Congress,  1775. 

John  Dunlap  (1757-1829), 
Private,  New  York  Line. 
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Members. 

1915— White,  Clifford  Burr,  M.E., 

West  Collingswood,  N.  J. 


1915 — Wiley,   George   Martin,   Jr.,   A.B., 
A.M., 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

1 9 14 — Williams,  Granville  Mercer,  Met.E., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1915 — Woodward,  Harold  Chase,  C.E., 
New  York  City. 


Ancestors. 
Cornelius  White  (1752-1820), 

Corporal,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Zachariah  Whiting  (1747-18 14), 

1st        Lieutenant,         Massachusetts 
Militia. 
Benjamin  Sleeper  (1 746-1 820), 

Private,  New  Hampshire  Line. 
James  Scott  (1735-1776), 

Corporal,  Massachusetts  Continental 
Regiment. 
William  Linfield  (1 742-1 823), 

Sergeant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Zenas  French  (1760-1838), 

Drummer,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Moses  French  (1 731-1807), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Timothy  Burr  (1 745-1 807), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Lemuel  Adams  (1748-1833), 

Matross,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
John  Adams  (1709- 1790), 

Corporal,  Massachusetts  Continental 
Regiment. 
Joseph  White  (1706-1795), 

Matross,  Massachusetts  Artillery. 
Joseph  White,  Jr.  (1742-1816), 

Sergeant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Joseph  Porter  (1715-1797). 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Abraham  Thayer  (17 17-1794), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Noah  Whitcomb  (1714-1798), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

William  Strowbridge  (175  6- 1843), 
Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 


James  Mercer  (- 


-1804), 


Colonel,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 

Joseph  Warfield, 

2d  Lieutenant,  Maryland  Line. 


And  seventeen  who  have  just  been  elected  and,  not  having  had  time  to  qualify,  will  ap- 
pear in  next  year's  report. 

Transfers 

George  Schermerhorn  Seward  to  California  Society. 
Otto  Holstein  to  Kentucky  Society. 
Frederic  Stickney  Borchers  to  Pennsylvania  Society. 
Harry  Lyman  Dunwoody  to  District  of  Columbia  Society. 
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Donations 


Books,  Pamphlets,  Etc. 

TITLES  DONORS 

Early  Northampton George  E.  Pomeroy. 

Genealogy  of  the  Onderdonk  Family  in  America Andrew  J.  Onderdonk. 

The  Hidden  Causes  of  the  Revolution,  Address  by 

Wayne  M.  Musgrave Hon.  J.  Bennett  Southard. 

The  St.  Nicholas  Society  of  Nassau  Island Charles  L.  Livingston,  Treasurer. 

Ye  Olde  Settlers'  Association  of  Ye  West  Side Warren  C.  Crane. 

National  Society  New  England  Women,  New  York 

City  Colony  Year  Book Warren  C.  Crane. 

The  Reno  Memorial George  Probst. 

Francis  Marion  Lemmon,  son  of  James  Lemmon,  a 

Soldier  of  the  Continental  Army Holdridge  O.  Collins. 

Proceedings  upon  the  Unveiling  of  the  Statue  of 

Baron  von  Steuben Hon.  D.  J.  Riordan,  M.C. 

Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress,  Vols.  XXII, 

XXIII Purchased. 

The  Infantry  Service  of  the  National  Guard Herbert  W.  Congdon. 

Canadian   Archives,    Report   for  1913,  The  Cana- 
dian Northwest,  Vol.  II Arthur    G.    Doughty,    Public 

Archivist. 

The  War  of  the  Mothers Dr.  Thomas  E-  Green. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes Miss  Emily  K.  Ide. 

Graves  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence from  Connecticut Albert  M.  Mathewson. 

Olde  Ulster,  December,  191 1,  containing  copy  of  a 

Washington  Letter De  Witt  Roosa. 

Proceedings,  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association Warren  C.  Crane. 

The  National  Flag,  1853 Warren  C.  Crane. 

History  of  the  United  States,  1823 Warren  C.  Crane. 

The  Republican,  1820 Warren  C.  Crane. 

American  Military  Biography,  1825 Warren  C.  Crane. 

The  Borough  of  the  Bronx Purchased. 

What  We  Owe  to  France Rev.  Frank  L.  Humphreys,  S.T.D. 

The  Battle  of  Lake  Champlain H.  C.  Washburn. 

Tidings,  February  17,  1915 Empire  City  Lodge. 

The  Old  Exchange Mrs.  W.  Moultrie  Gourdin. 

Nathan  Hale,  1776,  Revised  Edition Prof.  Henry  P.  Johnston. 

The  Dutch  Founding  of  New  York William  S.  Lyon. 
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TITLES  DONORS 

Andrew   Jackson,    an   Address   at   the    Centennial 

Celebration  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans Samuel  M.  Wilson. 

A  Kalendar  for  Pennsylvania,  1914 Barr  Ferree. 

Our  French  Allies,    1778-1782,   by  Edwin  Martin 

Stone Robert  Morrison  Olyphant. 

Philosophical  and  Miscellaneous  Papers  by  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  LL.D Robert  Olyphant. 

Political,    Miscellaneous   and    Philosophical    Pieces 

by  Benjamin  Franklin,  LL.D Robert  Olyphant. 

Brother  Albrecht's  Secret  Chamber,  a  Legend  of  the 

Ancient  Moravian  Sun  Inn  of  Bethlehem,  Pa. . .  .James  B.  Laux. 

Family  Records Fellowes  Davis. 

Valentine's  Manual,  1854,  1857  (Fraunces  Tavern) ..  .Purchased. 

Memoir  of  Colonel  Benjamin  Tallmadge  (Illus- 
trated)   Purchased. 

Fraunces  Tavern,  by  William  J.  Davis  (Illus- 
trated)   Purchased. 

The  Bombardment  of  New  York Reginald  Pelham  Bolton. 

History  and  Reminiscences  of  Lower  Wall  Street 

and  Vicinity Abram  Wakeman. 

Descendants  of  Robert  and  Janet  McPherson McPherson  Kennedy. 

A  Bird's  Eye  View  of  Twelve  Months'  Work  at  The 

Old  First  Church,  1915 Rev.  Howard  Duffield,  D.D. 

Thirty   Years  with   Young   Men   on  the   Bowery, 

What  Happens  at  222 Edward      C.     Baldwin,     Secretary, 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Beekman   and   Van    Dyke   Genealogy,    Additional 

Names  and  Corrections William  B.  Aitken. 

Equestrian   Statue  of   General   Greene,   Article   in 

"The  State  Journal,"  North  Carolina Marshall  DeL.  Haywood. 

The  Landmark  of  Fraunces  Tavern Evert  J.  Wendell. 

Mount  Vernon  the  Home  of  Washington J.  E.  Jones. 

A  Tale  of  Fraunces  Tavern,  A.D.,  1765 Richard  Griffin. 

Genealogical  Chart — Extract  from  "A  Walloon 
Family  in  America,  Lockwood  de  Forest  and  his 
Forbears,  1500-1848" Mrs.  Robert  W.  de  Forest. 

Public  Papers  of  George  Clinton,  Index,  G-Z James  A.  Holden. 

Memorial   of   Rev.   Henry   Barton   Chapin,    D.D., 

1827-1914 Rev.  C.  F.  Chapin. 

The  American  Army  by  William  H.  Carter,  Major- 

General,  U.  S.  A Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

The  Forces  that  Failed Dr.  Thomas  Edward  Green. 

Calendar  of  the  Correspondence  of  George  Wash- 
ington, Vols.  I-IV,  Library  of  Congress Hon.  D.  J.  Riordan,  M.C. 

William  Webb,  his  War  Service  from  Long  Island 

and  Connecticut Capt.  Richard  Henry  Greene. 
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TITLES  DONORS 

John    Grow    of    Ipswich — John    Groo    of    Oxford, 

Genealogy Major-General    George    W.    Davis, 

U.  S.  A.,  Retired. 

The  United  States  as  a  World  Power Columbia  University. 

Magna  Carta,  1215-1915 Columbia  University. 

A  Sacrifice  of  "Seventy-Six" — Nathan  Hale Mrs.  Ellen  Morgan  Frisbie. 

Extracts  from  Life  of  General.  Lafayette Bayard  Tuckerman. 

Digest  and  Revision  of  Stryker's  Officers  and  Men 

of  New  Jersey  in  the  Revolutionary  War James   Wall   Schureman    Campbell, 

President  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

English  Records  of  Pomeroy  Genealogy A.  A.  Pomeroy. 

Lossing's  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  Volumes 

1  and  2 Oscar  T.  Barck. 

The  Nutshell,  Vol.  I,  No.  3 Augustus  G.  Heaton. 

The  Hamilton  Family  in  America William  M.  Clemens. 

The  Bell  Family  in  America William  M.  Clemens. 

The  Harmons  in  the  Revolution William  M.  Clemens. 

The  Darling  Family  in  America William  M.  Clemens. 

The  Clemens  Family  Chronology William  M.  Clemens. 

The  Wallace  Family  in  America William  M.  Clemens. 

Crawford  Family  Records William  M.  Clemens. 

The  Montgomery  Family  Magazine William  M.  Clemens. 

Report  of  the   21st  Annual   Lake   Mohonk   Con- 
ference, 1915 H.  C.  Phillips,  Secretary. 

The  Peace  Forum,  December,  19 14,  January- June, 

1915 International  Peace  Forum. 

The  World  Court,  Vol.  I,  Nos.  1-4 International  Peace  Forum. 

Americana,  August,  1914 National  Americana  Society. 

Reports,    Constitution,    By-Laws    and    Members, 

1915 The  Century  Association. 

Year  Book,  1915 Algonquin  Club,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fairmount  Park  Art  Association,  No.  51 Leslie  W.  Miller,  Secretary. 

Officers,  Members,  Constitution  and  Rules Union  Club. 

Eighty-Sixth  Annual  Report,  1915 American  Institute. 

Annual  Catalogue,  1914-15 Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Constitution,     By-Laws,     Rules     and      Members, 

1 914-15 Harvard  Club. 

Official  Register  of  Harvard  University,  19 15 Harvard  University. 

Annual  of  the  University  Club,  1915-1916 Samuel  Sloan,  Secretary. 

Bulletins,  Nos.  558,  568,  576,  581  and  582 University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Library   of   Congress,    Report,    1914,   and   List   of 

Publications Herbert  L.  Putnam,  Librarian. 

Quarterly,  Vol.  II,  No.  1 Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Connecticut  State  Library,  Summary  of  Activities.  .  .George  S.  Godard,  State  Librarian. 
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TITLES  DONORS 

The  Treaty  of  Ghent,  Address  by  William  Milligan 

Sloane,  LL.D New  York  Historical  Society. 

Reverend  John  Tuck,  1702-1773 New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

Collections,  Vol.  II New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

Report  of  Special  Committee Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 

Murtha's   Cattage,   A   Biographical   Dictionary  of 

Cats  in  Literature Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 

Rhode  Island  Imprints Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 

Collections,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2 Missouri  Historical  Society. 

Missouri  Historical  Review,  Vol.  IX,  Nos.  2,  3,  4, 

Vol.  X,  No.  1 Missouri  Historical  Society. 

7th  Biennial  Report,  1914 Missouri  Historical  Society. 

New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record, 

Vol.  XL, VI,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4 Purchased. 

Annals  of  Iowa,  3rd  Series,  Vol.  XI,  No.  8,  Vol. 

XII,  Nos.  1,  2,  3 Historical  Department  of  Iowa. 

Quarterly  Publications  of  the  Historical  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Ohio,  Vol.  IX,  No.  4,  Vol. 
X,  Nos.  1,2.3 Charles  T.  Greve,  Secretary. 

Bulletins,  Nos.  15,  16,  17 Newport  Historical  Society. 

Reports  of  Officers  and  Committees Litchfield  Historical  Society. 

Reports,  Officers  and  Members,  1914-15 New  Haven   Colony   Historical 

Society. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  American  Scenic  and  His- 
toric Preservation  Society,  1907-19 14 Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  Secretary. 

Kansas  Historical  Society,   19th  Report,  June  30, 

1914 William  E-  Connelley,  Secretary. 

The  Patriot,  Vol.  I,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4 General   Society,    Daughters  of  the 

Revolution. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  New  York 

State  Year  Book,  1914-1915 Mrs.    Willard    S.    Augsbury,    State 

Regent. 

Address  at  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington,   by    Rev.    William    Montague    Geer, 

S.T.D Ft.  Washington  Chapter,  Daughters 

of  the  American  Revolution. 

Year  Book,  1913-1914 Colonial  Dames  of  America. 

Report  of  Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati,  1915 Miss  Helen  Richards,  Secretary. 

Society   of   Colonial   Wars,    District   of   Columbia, 

Historical  Paper,  No.  8 Dr.  Marcus  Benjamin. 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  State  of  New  York, 

Year  Book  and  Addresses,  1914-15 Frederick  Dwight,  Secretary. 

The  Pioneers  of  New  York The  Saint  Nicholas  Society. 

Bulletin  No.  4 Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants. 

Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.  S.,  New 

York  Commandery David  Banks,  Secretary. 
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TITLES  DONORS 

131st  Anniversary  Dinner,   1915,  Friendly  Sons  of 

St.  Patrick John   F.   Joyce,    Corresponding 

Secretary. 

Holland  Society  Year  Book,  1915 Edward  Van  Winkle,  Secretary. 

Roster  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  the  State 

of  Rhode  Island,  1914-15 Charles  L.  F.  Robinson,  Secretary. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Com- 

mandery,    Naval   and   Military   Order   of   the 

Spanish-American  War Capt.  W.  Tyson  Romaine,  U.  S.  V., 

Recorder-in-Chief. 
General  Society  of  the  War  of  181 2,  Proceedings  of 

the  10th  Biennial  Meeting,  1914 Herbert     M.     Leland,      Secretary- 
General. 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 

Bulletins,  April  and  May,  and  "Illinois,"  Ad- 
dress at  the  Annual  Meeting Frederick  Dickinson,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 

Proceedings,  1913-14 George  C.  Gillespie,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 

Proceedings    at    the     18th    Annual    Banquet, 

1914 W.  S.  Gilbreath,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Year  Book,  1915 Col.  George  Richards,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  California, 

The  Liberty  Bell,  Vol.  I,  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5 R.  L.  Beardsley,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  California, 

Roster,  May,  19 15 R.  L.  Beardsley,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  California, 

How  Can  We  Develop  Our  Library,  Archives, 

Museum  and  Society R.  L.  Beardsley,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  California, 

Spirit  of  Patriotism — Revolutionary  and  An- 
cestral Records R.  L.  Beardsley,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 

Report,  March  15,  1915 Copeland  Morton,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 

List  of  Members  and  Report Horace  F.  Nixon,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Philip  Livingston  Chapter, 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Year  Book,  1915 Borden  H.  Mills,  Secretary. 
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Miscellaneous  Donations 


Pictures,  Relics,  Etc. 

ARTICLES  DONORS 

Engraving     of     William     Augustine     Washington, 

Order  in  his  handwriting W.  Lanier  Washington. 

Bullets  found  at  Ticonderoga John  Dugan. 

Picture  of  Battle  of  White  Plains G.  Wildey  Miller. 

Tray  with  picture  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument Victor  Wilbour. 

Photograph  of  Portrait  of  General  George  Rogers 

Clark William  A.  Wood. 

Statuette  of  Washington,  Copy  of  Houdon's  Statue.  .Joseph  H.  Colyer,  Jr. 

Bottle  with  portraits  of  Washington  and  Scott Victor  Wilbour. 

Washington  Cent,  dated  1 783 Henry  Russell  Drowne. 

Post  Cards  of  historic  places G.  Wildey  Miller. 

Cane  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kendall,  a  Chaplain  in  the 

Continental  Army Mrs.  Olive  Crane  Kendall  Dean. 

Revolutionary   Cannon  balls  and  bar  shot — New 

York  City John  Ward  Dunsmore. 

Picture  of  the  Flag  of  the  3d  New  York  Regiment, 

in  the  Revolutionary  War Mrs.  Abraham  Lansing. 

Mission  Bell  Souvenir California  Society,  Sons  of  the  Rev- 
olution. 

Washington's  Farewell  to  his  Officers A.    V.    Waldron    and    Miss    Julia 

Waldron. 

The  Storming  of  Stony  Point A.    V.     Waldron    and    Miss    Julia 

Waldron. 
Piece  of  a  beam  of  the  old  Court  House  in  Kingston, 

N.    Y.,    burned    by    the    British    October    16, 

1777 Hon.  Alphonso  T.  Clearwater. 

Ten  Dollar  Bill  of  Virginia,  1777 Walter  B.  Brown. 

Photograph  of  old  house  at  Closter,  N.  J.,  and  Spike 

and    fasteners   from   house   of    Major-General 

Thomas  Thomas Frederic  W.  Thomas. 

Photographs    of    the    statues    of    Lafayette    and 

Rochambeau  in  Washington,  D.  C Lyndon  P.  Smith. 

Engraving,  Pulling  Down  the  Statue  of  George  III. .  .Mrs.  Charlotte  B.  Wilbour. 
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Loaned  to  the  Society 


By  Joseph  B.  Burr 

Orderly  Book  of  Major-General  Sullivan  at  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  in  1778. 

By  George  D.  Seymour 

Photograph  of  Commission  of  Elisha  Bostwick  as  2nd  Lieutenant,  dated  January  1,  1776, 
with  recollections  of  Nathan  Hale  written  thereon  by  Lieutenant  Bostwick,  framed. 

By  W.  Lanier  Washington 

Sword  Belt  Buckle  worn  by  Washington  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 
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Tablets  Erected  by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution 
in  the  State  of  New  York 

Marinus  Willet  Tablet,  on  the  Morris  Building,  corner  of  Broad 
and  Beaver  Streets,  New  York,  commemorating  his  seizure  of  arms 
the  British  troops  were  trying  to  remove  on  June  6,  1775. 

Tablet  marking  the  landing  place  of  George  Washington,  July 
23,  1775,  at  foot  of  Laight  Street,  North  River,  New  York. 

City  Hall  Tablet,  New  York,  commemorating  the  reading  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  Revolutionary  Army  on  July 
9,  1776. 

Kennedy  House,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York,  where  Lee,  Wash- 
ington, and  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Robertson,  Carleton 
and  other  British  officers  were  quartered,  and  commemorating  de- 
struction of  Statue  of  George  III  on  Bowling  Green. 

Battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  September  16,  1776,  placed  on  Columbia 
University,  Broadway  and  11 6th  Street,  New  York. 

Battle  of  Long  Island,  August  27,  1776,  Flatbush  Avenue  and 
Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Fraunces  Tavern,  commemorative  of  the  building,  events  that 
took  place  there  and  beneficence  of  Frederick  Samuel  Tallmadge. 
The  John  Austin  Stevens  Tablet,  Founders  and  Building  Committee 
Tablets. 

Fort  Independence,  Redoubt  No.  8,  1776,  placed  on  walls  of 
New  York  University,  Morris  Heights,  New  York. 

Cold  Spring,  New  York,  commemorative  of  Washington's  fre- 
quent visits  there  during  American  Encampment. 

Fort  Ticonderoga,  New  York,  commemorative  of  the  capture  of 
the  Fortress  by  Colonel  Ethan  Allen  on  May  10,  1775. 

Action  at  Tarrytown,  July  15,  1781,  commemorating  "Gallant 
behavior  and  splendid  exertions"  on  that  occasion.  Erected  in 
cooperation  with  citizens  of  that  vicinity. 
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Tablet  marking  the  spot  where  Washington,  Putnam  and  other 
officers  met  to  stem  the  tide  of  panic  September  15,  1776,  Broad- 
way, between  43rd  and  44th  Streets,  New  York. 

Pomeroy  Memorial,  Monument  to  the  memory  of  General  Seth 
Pomeroy  on  the  grounds  of  Hillside  Cemetery,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Broadway  and  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
City,  Centennial  Anniversary  of  Death  of  Washington,  December 
14,  1799.  Erected  in  cooperation  with  the  General  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati. 

Line  of  Defence,  September,  1776,  Broadway  and  153rd  Street, 
on  walls  of  Trinity  Cemetery,  New  York. 

American  Encampments,  1776,  placed  in  building  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  138th  Street. 

General  Nathaniel  Woodhull  Tablet,  placed  on  schoolhouse  at 
Hollis,  near  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  New  York,  commemorating  the 
cruel  attack  on  him  by  a  British  officer  August  28,  1776. 

and 

Statue  of  Nathan  Hale,  by  MacMonnies,  in  City  Hall  Park, 
New  York  City. 

Nathan  Hale  Schoolhouse,  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  restored 
and  presented  to  the  Connecticut  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

Tablets  Erected  by  Chapters 

Colonel  Marinus  Willet  Boulder  and  Tablet  in  Washington  Park, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  erected  by  the  Philip  Livingston  Chapter  of  that 
City.  " 

Tablet  marking  the  site  of  the  Revolutionary  fort  at  Cherry 
Valley,  N.  Y.,  for  the  defense  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cherry  Valley, 
Newton-Martin,  Springfield,  Unadilla,  and  the  Old  English  Dis- 
trict,  1 777-1 778.     Erected  by  the  Philip  Livingston  Chapter. 

Tablet  marking  the  place  where  the  "King's  Eighth,"  a  British 
regiment,  was  stationed  in  1782,  at  the  outlet  of  Chautauqua  Lake, 
Jamestown.  N.  Y.,  when  preparing  to  attack  Fort  Pitt.  Erected  by 
the  Jamestown  Chapter. 
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Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Howard  Chandler  Robbins 

Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation 

Sunday,  February  21,  19 15 

The  Twenty-fifth  A  nnual  Service  of  the 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York 

in  commemoration  of  the 

One  Hundred  and  Eighty-third  Anniversary 

of  the  Birth  of 

George  Washington 

"And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  unto  Pharoah,  and  say  unto  him,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  serve  me." — Exodus,  8:1. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  of  sincere 
and  serious  welcome  to  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  members 
of  other  patriotic  societies  here  represented.  You  come  to  com- 
memorate the  birth  of  the  great  and  good  man  who  was,  under  God, 
the  founder  of  this  independent  nation.  You  bring  with  you  the 
flag  which  represents  the  nation's  unity.  By  bringing  it  within  the 
Church,  you  unite  in  a  symbolic  act,  as  did  Washington  in  his  char- 
acter, the  love  of  country  with  the  fear  of  God.  The  circumstances 
under  which  we  meet  today  are  singularly  fitted  to  imprint  upon  our 
minds  the  significance  of  this  commemoration.  We  meet  under  the 
shadow  of  the  greatest  war  which  has  ever  desolated  human  happiness. 
We  should  be  less  than  human  if  we  could  banish  the  shadow  of  it 
from  our  consciousness,  or  the  sadness  occasioned  by  it  from  our 
hearts.  But  we  should  be  less  than  Christian  if  we  did  not  let  it 
serve  to  deepen  and  to  dignify  our  thinking,  awaking  in  us  moving 
recollections  on  such  a  day  as  this.  The  distress  of  nations  nearly 
related  to  us  reminds  us  of  the  ordeal  in  which  our  own  nation  re- 
ceived its  baptism  of  fire.  The  spirit  of  sacrifice  manifested  by  foreign 
peoples,  their  endurance,  their  unwithholding  devotion,  call  to  our 
minds  the  sacrifices,  and  sufferings,  and  the  valor  of  our  fathers 
through  which  our  priceless  heritage  was  won.  And  the  very  magni- 
tude of  the  disaster  which  has  befallen  Europe,  its  comprehensive 
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character,  shock  us  into  a  sharpened  consciousness  of  separate 
nationality.  To  Washington  we  owe,  humanly  speaking,  our  separa- 
tion from  the  present  conflict.  It  was  he  who  severed  by  his  sword 
the  cords  of  government  which  bound  us  to  the  British  mother  country; 
he  again  who  bade  us,  by  avoiding  entangling  alliances,  to  maintain 
in  peace  the  independent  life  which  had  been  so  greatly  and  honorably 
won.  What  is  the  meaning  of  our  independence?  What  is  the 
essence  of  its  life,  its  character,  its  isolated  mission,  this  nation 
that  under  God  he  founded,  and  that  has  grown  so  great? 

"And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  Go  unto  Pharoah,  and  say 
unto  him,  Thus  said  the  Lord,  Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may 
serve  me."  The  Old  Testament  is  the  history  of  a  nation,  that 
is  the  reason  for  its  perpetual  influence,  the  secret  of  its  perennial 
charm,  for  it  is  the  story  of  the  first  nation  which  was  conscious 
of  a  moral  significance  in  its  history,  and  of  a  spiritual  unity  in  its 
collective  life.  This  unity,  this  significance,  go  back  to  its  beginnings. 
They  have  their  origin  in  the  work  of  Moses.  They  find  inter- 
pretation in  his  character.  It  is  given  to  a  few  men  to  possess  within 
themselves  generative  virtues  to  which  history  is  receptive,  to  be 
in  the  lives  of  nations  the  germinating  seed.  Moses  was  such  a  man, 
and  milleniums  afterward  Alfred,  King  of  England;  Vladimir  the 
Great  of  Russia  may  possibly  be  reckoned  as  a  third.  William  the 
Silent  has  been  compared  with  them,  and  at  a  later  date  our  own 
George  Washington.  They  stand  at  the  beginnings  of  national 
courses,  and  are  causally  related  to  such  beginnings.  They  are 
fathers  of  their  respective  countries  in  an  all  but  literal  sense. 

"Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  serve  me."  Israel's  great- 
ness consisted  in  this  sense  of  mission.  Called  out  of  the  darkness 
of  surrounding  heathenism,  Israel  was  liberated  in  order  to  proclaim 
a  God  whose  name  was  holy,  who  required  of  men  and  nations 
righteousness  instead  of  ritual  observance,  character  in  place  of 
sacrifice.  In  this  great  conception  of  God  as  the  requirer  of  righteous- 
ness, the  nation  was  given  a  unifying  influence  which  is  the  clue  to 
its  entire  history.  The  fugitive  slaves  whom  Moses  led  from  Egypt 
were  made  a  nation  by  being  given  a  mission.  They  were  knit  to- 
gether into  indissoluble  union  by  being  made  custodians  of  the  moral 
law.  And  so  it  is  that  we  have  here,  as  I  said  before,  a  nation  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  spiritual  entity,  a  nation  capable  of 
moralized  life  and  conduct,  seeing  that  it  interprets  its  collective  life 
in  terms  of  character,  and  founds  its  corporate  existence  upon  law. 
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The  Hebrew  nation  was  keenly,  almost  painfully  aware  of  this  dis- 
tinction from  its  neighbors.  It  was  surrounded  by  the  empires  of 
antiquity.  It  claimed  kinship  with  none,  it  was  absorbed  by  none, 
it  endeavored  with  singleness  of  purpose  to  keep  aloof  politically  from 
all.  In  the  Book  of  Daniel  we  read  the  reason  for  this  spirit  of  aloof- 
ness. The  empires  of  the  ancient  world,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Egypt, 
Persia,  the  empire  of  Alexander,  are  represented  in  his  vision  as  great 
beasts,  rising  in  succession  out  of  the  anarchic  sea.  Israel,  and  Israel 
alone  to  the  prophet's  vision,  appears  in  semblance  as  a  man.  And 
why?  Because  the  empires  were  impersonal,  while  Israel  was 
personal.  Because  their  unity  was  artificial,  while  that  of  Israel 
was  vital  and  organic.  Because  they  rested  upon  force  and  circum- 
stance, white  Israel  rested  upon  law  and  living  will.  Well  might  the 
heathen  empires  be  likened  to  the  ruthless  forces  of  nature!  Im- 
personal, voracious,  beast-like,  they  knew  no  inward  unity  or  mission, 
and  so  were  utterly  destitute  of  spiritual  significance.  "Trust  not 
in  the  shadow  of  Egypt,"  ran  the  solemn  warning  of  the  prophets. 
Israel  could  not  fulfill  its  national  destiny,  could  not  be  true  to  its 
historic  mission,  except  by  pursuing  its  high  and  separated  way 
alone. 

The  task  of  Washington  was  the  founding  of  a  nation.  To 
speak  of  his  task  in  the  same  breath  with  that  of  Moses  is  an  ex- 
aggeration which  he  himself  would  have  been  the  first  to  deprecate, 
and  the  analogy  would  become  ridiculous  if  it  were  unduly  pressed. 
George  III  was  no  Rameses  of  the  oppression,  but  only  an  obstinate 
and  somewhat  unimaginative  monarch,  who  might  have  pursued 
a  very  different  course  in  his  treatment  of  the  American  colonies 
if  he  had  ever  visited  them  and  seen  them  for  himself.  And  our 
Colonial  forefathers  were  no  overworked  and  down-trodden  slaves, 
but  a  high-spirited  company  of  pioneers,  of  the  same  race  and  freedom- 
loving  traditions  as  their  rulers,  and  correspondingly  sensitive  in  any 
question  relating  to  their  rights.  No:  the  analogy  lies  deeper,  and 
is  to  be  found  in  the  essential  character  of  all  nation-building.  Nature 
is  no  lover  of  uniformity.  By  race,  by  soil,  by  circumstance,  by 
every  agency  at  her  command,  she  strives  unceasingly  for  that 
diversity  in  which  the  richness  of  human  life  consists.  "Let  my 
people  go,  that  they  may  serve  me."  It  is  the  solemn  call  of  nature, 
and  of  the  God  of  nature,  calling  every  people  to  achieve  its  individual 
destiny,  to  lead  its  separated,  independent  life.  "What  living  man," 
cried   a   New   England   patriot,    "what   living  man,   having   simply 
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reason  for  his  attribute,  will  imagine  that  God's  high  providence 
could  have  meant  this  vast,  almost  continental  region  of  the  new- 
world  to  be,  for  all  time,  the  mere  convenience  and  farmhold  sub- 
serviency of  a  little  patch  of  island  three  thousand  miles  away;  ex- 
ploited by  that  mother  country,  kept  for  trade  and  taxation  and  place 
and  office,  given  no  voice  in  parliament,  permitted,  in  fact,  no  future 
of  its  own?"  Here  is  the  raw  material  of  protest  which  Washington 
was  called  upon  to  quicken  into  a  nation.  It  is  his  glory,  his  claim 
to  rank  among  the  great  of  history,  that  his  own  character  could  be  a 
focus  for  these  vague,  unformulated,  national  aspirations.  His  work 
in  this  respect  resembles  that  of  Alfred.  As  the  one  deserves  to  be 
called  the  first  Englishman,  so  the  other  deserves  to  be  called  the  first 
American.  As  the  one  gave  to  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  a  consciousness 
of  organic  oneness,  so  the  other  gave  it  to  the  revolted  colonies. 
In  each  were  exhibited  the  same  nation-building  attributes,  justice, 
patience,  unselfishness,  deep  religious  earnestness,  a  love  of  peace, 
and  a  reverence  for  law. 

The  work  of  Alfred  the  Great  and  of  Washington  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  Moses,  and  contrasted  with  that  of  empire  builders, 
in  that  in  it  there  is  an  attempt,  more  or  less  successful,  to  transmit 
to  the  nations  which  they  founded  the  ideals  and  aspirations  with 
which  they  were  themselves  inspired,  the  character  which  they  them- 
selves possessed.  In  the  conquerors  of  history,  Sargon,  Rameses, 
Cambyses,  Alexander,  Napoleon,  nothing  remotely  resembling  this 
is  to  be  observed.  Empire  builders  conquer,  but  nation  builders 
personify.  Empire  builders  create  an  outward  and  extensive  unity, 
but  nation  builders  an  inward  and  authentic  one.  "Let  my  people 
go,  that  they  may  serve  me,"  can  be  predicated  only  of  a  nation.  It 
can  be  said  only  on  behalf  of  a  people  which  is  capable  collectively  of 
moralized  conduct,  which  possesses  a  unity  founded  not  upon  circum- 
stances but  upon  will.  Let  me  quote  in  this  connection  Washing- 
ton's circular  letter  addressed  to  the  governors  of  all  the  States  on 
disbanding  the  army.  At  the  time  of  writing  it  he  believed  that  he 
was  retiring  from  public  life;  indeed,  upon  subsequent  occasions  he 
referred  to  this  letter  as  his  legacy.  And  can  we,  who  reverence  his 
memory,  who  honor  him  as  the  founder  of  our  united  people,  ever 
forget  the  closing  words  of  this  his  spiritual  legacy?  "I  now  make 
it  my  earnest  prayer,  that  God  would  have  you,  and  the  State  over 

which  you  preside,   in  his  holy  protection;     and  that  he 

would  be  pleased  to  dispose  us  all  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
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demean  ourselves  with  that  charity,  humility,  and  pacific  temper 
of  mind  which  were  the  characteristics  of  the  Divine  Author  of  our 
blessed  religion,  and  without  an  humble  imitation  of  whose  example 
in  these  things  we  can  never  hope  to  be  a  happy  nation." 

"That  charity,  humility,  and  pacific  temper  which  were  the 
characteristics  of  the  Divine  Author  of  our  blessed  religion."  Mem- 
bers of  the  patriotic  societies  who  have  met  to  commemorate  the 
birth  of  George  Washington,  I  know  that  you  will  realize  with  me 
the  profound,  the  inexhaustible  significance  of  these  words.  They 
are  the  words  of  a  man  who,  like  the  Apostle  Paul,  was  not  ashamed 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  They  are  the  words  of  a  man  who  was  not 
afraid  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  to  the  conduct  of  the  nation 
he  loved.  Wiser  counsel,  more  searching  exhibition  of  the  springs 
of  moral  life  and  national  greatness,  were  never  given  by  the  leader 
of  a  people  to  those  who  had  achieved  their  independence  by  his 
valor,  and  their  unity  under  his  fostering  care.  He  drew  his  sword 
not  as  conqueror,  but  as  emancipator,  as  a  warrior  for  human  liberties. 
When  the  work  was  done  he  sheathed  it,  then  to  his  life's  end  he  kept  it 
sheathed.  Frantic  efforts  were  made  to  induce  him  to  pursue  a 
different  policy.  France,  who  had  stood  sponsor  for  us  at  the  time  of 
our  baptism  of  fire,  France,  to  whom  we  were  indebted  as  to  no  other 
foreign  power  before  or  since,  France  needed  our  assistance  in  her  war 
upon  our  former  enemy,  and  we  withheld  assistance.  Honor,  as  men 
thoughtlessly  reckon  it,  gratitude,  apparent  interest  all  were  on  the 
side  of  war;  tumultuous  popular  opinion  beat  upon  Washington  like 
a  storm  to  move  him  from  neutrality,  but  he  would  not  be  moved. 
Days  of  trial  followed,  in  comparison  with  which  he  must  have  counted 
as  a  light  thing  the  days  at  Valley  Forge.  For  those  were  days 
largely  of  physical,  but  these  of  moral  endurance.  Then  he  was  up- 
held by  the  love  and  the  allegiance  of  many  whose  sentiments  were 
now  converted  into  reproach  and  scorn.  What  was  the  meaning 
of  this  great  withholding?  What  was  in  Washington's  heart,  when, 
by  sheer  force  of  personality,  he  restrained  this  eager  nation,  newly 
emerged  into  national  consciousness,  from  following  great  bugles  of 
challenge  blown  from  across  the  sea?  We,  who  know  his  character, 
know  that  it  must  have  been  from  motives  high  above  mere  prudence. 
Prudence  is  not  the  key  to  the  character  of  nation  builders.  Prudence 
will  not  account  for  the  self-restraint  of  the  friend  of  LaFayette. 

In  the  letter  to  the  governors  we  find  the  reason  for  the  self- 
restraint  of  Washington.     The  nation  was  to  be  a  Christian  nation, 
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and  to  be  Christian  it  must  exhibit  a  pacific  temper,  and  obey  the 
precepts  and  follow  the  example  of  the  Redeemer  Christ.  Revolu- 
tion, war  to  obtain  national  liberation,  war  in  order  to  the  being  of  a 
people,  was  one  thing.  "Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  serve 
me,"  was  the  injunction  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.  But  war  for  any  lesser 
purpose,  war  for  any  minor  reason,  was  a  departure  from  the  pacific 
temper,  in  which  Washington  read  the  nation's  mission,  as  well  as  the 
nation's  weal.  To  enter  entangling  alliances  would  have  committed 
it  not  only  to  exclusive  friendships,  but  to  corresponding  obligations 
of  enmity.  To  participate  in  the  wars  of  the  old  world  would  have 
been  a  betrayal  of  mission  by  the  new.  For  the  mission  of  the  new 
world  was  democracy.  The  mission  of  the  new  world  was  to  devise 
and  maintain  government  founded  not  upon  force,  but  upon  law,  and 
the  organized  expression  of  the  people's  will.  We  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  If  force  is  our  ultimate  reliance,  then  war  is  our  ulti- 
mate resource.  If  law  is  our  ultimate  reliance,  then  law-abidingness 
and  the  social  virtues,  justice,  mercy,  charity  and  peace,  are  our 
ultimate  resource.  And  what  has  force  to  do  with  moral  issues, 
with  questions  involving  right  and  wrong?  What  does  it  prove 
concerning  essential  justice  if  one  government  is  able  to  impose  its 
decisions  upon  another  by  mighty  armies,  by  invincible  navies,  by 
inexhaustible  wealth?  What  reparation  can  it  be  to  wounded  honor 
if  we  go  forth  to  maim  or  slay  in  the  flower  of  their  youth  and  strength 
and  hope  the  irresponsible  citizens  of  some  other  government  that 
may  have  done  us  wrong?  These  are  the  methods  of  tigers  in  their 
jungle,  of  the  beast-like  empires  of  Daniel's  vision,  not  of  that  Israel 
in  whom  the  Lord  Jehovah  put  the  heart,  the  conscience,  the  living 
will  of  man.  As  Israel,  so  America  is  set  apart  for  mission.  We  are 
isolated  in  order  to  study  democracy  in  all  its  mighty  meanings,  to 
devise  pacific  solutions,  to  forward  the  rule  of  reason  and  the  reign 
of  universal  law.  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  O  America, 
but  to  follow  Washington's  example!  What  doth  he  ask  of  thee  but 
character,  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  to  abide  faithfully  in  that 
charity,  humility,  and  pacific  temper  which  were  the  character  of 
God  incarnate  in  the  Blessed  One! 
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George  Washington 


Address  by  Mr.  John  C.  Tomlinson 

Delmonico's,  Monday,  February  22,  191 5 

At  the  Annual  Celebration 

of  the 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York 

in  commemoration  of  the 

One  Hundred  and  Eighty-third  Anniversary 

of  the  Birth  of 

George  Washington 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution: 

It  has  gotten  to  be  so  late  that  I  shall  make  my  remarks  extremely 
brief,  much  briefer  than  I  would  have  cared  to  make  them,  for  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  character  in  history  so  worthy  of  commemoration  as 
George  Washington,  whose  birthday  we  are  celebrating  tonight. 

A  distinguished  English  historian  was  once  asked  to  what  he 
attributed  the  American  Government  and  his  answer  was  "The 
personality  of  Washington  and  the  political  spirit  of  the  American 
People."  In  that  brief  sentence  I  believe  is  summarized  the  forces 
that  established  this  country  and  made  it  what  it  is.     (Applause.) 

During  Washington's  life  and  for  a  time  after  his  death  he  was 
almost  canonized.  Then  followed  a  period  when  he  became  little 
more  than  a  name.  Now,  I  believe,  we  are  coming  back  to  the  ap- 
preciation in  which  he  was  earlier  held. 

The  history  of  a  country,  to  my  mind,  does  not  consist  in  the 
statement  of  the  achievements  of  its  prominent  men.  It  is  rather 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  forces  that  have  been  at  work,  the  trend  of 
thought,  the  conditions  of  life  and  development  of  character. 

Detoqueville,  when  he  came  to  this  country  and  investigated  its 
institutions  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  cradle  of  our  liberties 
was  to  be  found  in  the  New  England  town  governments. 
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He  points  out  that  the  immigration  to  this  country  had  no 
parallel  in  history.  It  was  not  an  immigration  suggested  by  any 
desire  for  personal  advancement  or  love  of  adventure.  Men  of  com- 
parative ease,  some  of  wealth,  most  of  them  of  intelligence  and  educa- 
tion immigrated  to  a  wilderness  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  liberty 
of  worship  and  personal  freedom  denied  them  at  home.  The  lesson 
of  a  wilderness  is  of  necessity  a  daily  lesson  in  personal  freedom. 
It  teaches  in  its  daily  life  that  all  men  are  equal,  that  none  can  enjoy 
privilege  or  prerogative — prince  and  pauper  stand  alike.  The  life 
in  the  wilderness  daily  teaches  the  scriptural  injunction  that  men 
shall  live  only  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  So,  long  prior  to  the 
Revolution  there  had  been  developed  in  this  country  a  spirit  of  liberty 
and  of  personal  freedom  which  was  something  entirely  new.  A  new 
class  of  men  had  grown  up.  Men  who,  by  their  own  act  had  estab- 
lished the  laws  under  which  they  were  to  live,  and  who  had  learned 
to  defer  to  and  obey  the  laws  which  they,  themselves,  had  created. 
The  world  was  ready  for  a  new  birth,  a  new  epoch  in  civilization, 
and  the  War  of  the  Revolution  was  not  so  much  a  war  to  throw  off 
foreign  oppression,  as  to  prevent  oppression  at  the  hands  of  the 
mother  country;  not  so  much  to  establish  liberty  as  to  preserve  a 
liberty  which  the  colonists  had  created  and  long  enjoyed. 

The  career  of  Washington  was  not  a  spectacular  one  and  it 
entirely  lacked  those  dramatic  incidents  which  attract  admiration 
and  win  applause.  He  was  an  impersonal  man,  and  of  the  man, 
comparatively  speaking,  we  know  but  little.  If  I  were  asked  to  name 
one  quality  which  characterized  the  few  great  men  of  the  world  in 
contradistinction  to  the  men  of  ability  and  genius,  I  should  say 
impersonality  was  the  characteristic  of  real  greatness. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  man  Caesar,  of  Shakespeare,  of  Homer, 
and  though  he  has  been  dead  but  little  over  a  century,  we  know  com- 
paratively little  of  the  man  George  Washington.  The  anecdotes 
told  of  him  are  few.  We  get  little  or  no  picture  of  him  as  a  man,  of 
his  strength  or  weakness,  of  those  personal  touches  which  bring  out 
the  individual.  He  seems  to  have  been  embodied  character  and 
force.  He  was  not  a  great  soldier.  He  was  not  a  great  statesman. 
He  contributed  nothing  to  military  history  and  there  is  not  a  doctrine 
of  government  identified  with  his  name.  He  was  something  more 
than  a  great  general,  something  infinitely  greater  than  a  great  states- 
man, he  was  a  great  man,  a  great  moral  force,  and  his  life  and  energies 
were  dedicated  to  but  one  purpose. 
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If  you  read  the  letters  of  the  men  of  that  period  you  will  find 
that  they  were  quite  free  in  expressing  their  opinions  one  of  the  other, 
a  freedom  which  would  now  almost  be  considered  in  bad  taste.  Hamil- 
ton had  no  hesitation  in  criticising  Jefferson,  and  sometimes  most 
unpleasantly.  Jefferson,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  very  frankly  of 
Hamilton  and  not  always  in  praise  or  with  respect,  but  you  may 
search  the  literature  of  the  Revolution  from  cover  to  cover  and  you 
will  find  little  or  no  criticism  of  George  Washington. 

Every  man  seems  to  have  respected  him,  every  man  to  have 
deferred  to  him,  every  man  seems  to  have  recognized  that  he  was 
actuated  by  but  one  purpose,  to  establish  a  government  on  this 
continent  where  freedom  and  liberty  should  be  enjoyed  and  which 
should  be  permanent. 

The  richest  man  in  the  country,  he  declined  to  accept  any  salary 
as  general  of  our  armies  or  as  president  of  the  United  States. 
Ordinarily  this  would  have  been  criticised  as  an  attempt  to  win 
popularity,  but  such  a  suggestion  was  never  made.  The  people 
seemed  to  expect  sacrifice  at  his  hands. 

At  every  critical  point  before  the  Revolution,  during  the  War 
of  the  Revolution  and  in  the  early  founding  of  our  government, 
Washington  was  the  controlling  and  dominating  force. 

The  history  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  is  so  well  known  as  to 
require  no  mention.  Washington's  part  in  that  struggle  is  a  matter 
of  every-day  knowledge.  The  history  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention is  equally  well  known.  The  differences  of  opinion  between 
the  delegates  were  so  marked  that  on  several  occasions  it  was  about 
to  break  up  in  confusion.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  them  to  agree. 
The  representatives  of  the  different  schools  of  thought  were  jealous 
of  their  views  and  reluctant  to  yield  them.  Upon  the  one  side  stood 
Hamilton  with  a  marked  inclination  toward  a  strong  government 
and  monarchical  institutions.  The  followers  of  Jefferson  upon  the 
other  reflected  too  strongly  the  theory  of  the  French  philosophers 
which  later  found  expression  in  the  French  Revolution. 

The  constitutional  convention  would  have  been  abortive  had 
it  not  been  for  one  man,  General  Washington.  Whenever  he  ex- 
pressed himself  debate  ceased,  differences  were  forgotten,  delibera- 
tion and  a  yielding  of  opinion  took  place  and  the  constitution  was 
finally  adopted. 

After  he  had  left  the  presidency  and  had  become  a  private  citizen 
if  any  measure  became  the  subject  of  serious  dispute  it  would  seem 
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that  all  that  was  required  to  be  known  to  end  discussion,  was  whether 
General  Washington  favored  it  or  opposed  it.  Criticism  became 
silenced  and  his  view  accepted  as  final.  No  man  seems  to  have  been 
endowed  with  the  same  sound  and  far-reaching  vision  as  he. 

His  farewell  address  to  the  American  people  was  one  of  the 
calmest,  wisest  and  most  far-seeing  documents  ever  written. 

The  period  of  the  Revolution  abounds  with  the  names  of  great 
men  but  all  seem  to  have  been  as  mere  pigmies  in  his  presence.  There 
was  a  reason  for  this.  He,  best  of  all,  seemed  to  understand  that 
liberty  did  not  mean  license,  that  freedom  was  compatible  with  order, 
that  the  citizen  owed  a  duty  to  the  government  and  the  government 
duties  to  its  citizens. 

No  better  indication  of  the  view  entertained  of  him  by  his  con- 
temporaries can  be  found  than  the  feeling  of  the  country  when  it  was 
learned  that  he  was  ill  and  his  death  was  announced.  His  illness  was 
extremely  brief,  and  while  an  old  man,  he  was  still  strong  and  vigorous, 
living  quietly,  removed  from  all  activities  and  brought  rarely  in 
contact  with  the  people  at  large.  When  it  was  learned  that  he  was 
dead,  a  hush  came  over  the  country  at  large. 

It  was  not  a  feeling  of  sorrow  that  he  had  died,  but  rather  a 
feeling  of  religious  awe  and  one  of  thankfulness  that  such  a  man  had 
lived,  and  for  the  first  time  in  history  it  was  suggested  that  the  day 
of  a  man's  birth  should  be  thereafter  commemorated. 

It  had  been  the  custom  to  celebrate  the  birthdays  of  reigning 
monarchs,  but  never  before,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  there  a  suggestion 
that  the  birth  of  a  man  living  as  a  private  citizen  at  the  time  of  his 
death  should  be  commemorated. 

The  resolutions  of  Congress  suggesting  this,  were  characterized 
by  a  strong  religious  sentiment  and  the  people  were  requested  to 
assemble  in  their  respective  houses  of  worship  and  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  prayer  commemorate  his  memory.  The  somewhat 
rhetorical  phrase  of  John  Marshall  fittingly  expressed  the  national 
feeling  that  he  was  "First  in  war,  first  in  peace"  and,  greatest  of  all, 
"first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

It  was  not  so  much  that  they  loved  him  as  a  man,  for  few  com- 
paratively had  ever  seen  him.  It  was  a  time  when  travel  was  difficult 
and  rare  and  few  men  were  brought  in  contact  with  other  than  their 
immediate  neighbors. 

What  was  recognized  and  what  endeared  Washington  to  the 
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hearts  of  his  countrymen  was  the  recognition  that  his  far-reaching 
judgment  had  made  the  American  Government  possible. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  contribution  to  the  American  people  was 
the  example  he  set  in  declining  a  reelection  after  a  second  term  and 
insisting  upon  returning  to  private  life.  As  a  distinguished  orator 
said,  "he  was  the  first  man  in  history  to  have  created  an  empire  only 
to  decline  a  crown."  This  was  no  mere  rhetorical  statement.  For 
when  at  Newburgh  the  army  was  dissatisfied,  and  justly  dissatisfied, 
at  their  treatment,  there  was  a  strong  suggestion  that  they  should 
appropriate  for  their  pay  certain  of  the  public  lands  and  that  General 
Washington  should  be  made  a  king.  It  was  put  to  him  delicately. 
"Some  of  us,"  they  said,  "would  not  be  adverse  to  your  assuming  the 
position  of  king."  Washington's  treatment  of  this  suggestion  was 
one  of  the  rare  occasions  upon  which  he  displayed  violence  and  ex- 
treme anger.  His  letter  in  reply  was  one  of  the  most  severe  criticisms 
that  any  body  of  men  ever  received,  or  with  which  any  such  sugges- 
tion had  ever  been  met. 

When  Jefferson  was  an  old  man,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
he  had  passed  many  years  in  Washington's  cabinet  and  his  associa- 
tion with  him  had  been  extremely  intimate,  he  was  asked  what  he 
thought  of  General  Washington,  what  was  his  estimate  of  the  man. 
His  reply  was,  "He  was  a  wise  man.  He  was  a  good  man.  He  was  a 
great  man.  He  was  the  most  just  man  I  ever  knew.  I  never  knew 
him  to  be  influenced  by  friendship,  by  hostility,  by  passion,  by 
favoritism.     He  was  invariably  just." 

In  the  warring  factions  of  the  Revolution  Washington  unques- 
tionably held  the  balance.  He  was  able  to  appreciate  what  was 
wise  and  reject  what  was  unwise.  The  one  thought  that  seemed 
to  actuate  him  was  that  he  was  building  for  future  generations.  He 
seemed  to  realize  that  on  a  new  continent  a  new  nation  had  been 
formed,  dedicated,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  afterwards  expressed  it,  "to  an 
entirely  new  principle,  that  all  men  were  created  equal."  He  rec- 
ognized that  he  was  building  not  for  himself,  but  for  those  who  were 
to  come  after  him.  He  unquestionably  was  the  most  prominent 
and  controlling  figure  in  what  I  believe  to  have  been  the  greatest 
epoch  in  history  so  far  as  the  development  of  civilization  is  con- 
cerned. 

We  are  met  tonight  in  memory  of  his  birth,  and  at  a  time  when 
again  the  world  is  passing  through  a  great  epoch-making  period. 

The  war  now  raging  in  Europe  has  been  referred  to.     To  my 
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mind  it  will  not  merely  result  in  a  change  in  the  map  of  Europe,  or 
that  one  dynasty  shall  flourish  or  another  fall.  The  result  of  that 
war  may  be  that  a  new  civilization  will  develop;  a  new  attitude  of 
man  to  man;  a  new  attitude  of  the  ruler  to  the  ruled,  of  the  ruled 
to  the  ruler.  Nationalism,  as  we  have  understood  it  in  the  past, 
as  a  result  of  the  annihilation  of  distance  and  the  intercommunication 
of  people  widely  separated,  will  be  modified  and  there  will  come  in  the 
course  of  time,  a  feeling  that  one  country  is  not  distinct  or  separate 
from  another.  Nations  now  separate  and  distinct  may  drift  into  a 
form  of  confederation.  Not  many  years  from  now  a  war  between 
France  and  Germany  may  seem  as  absurd  in  Europe  as  a  war  today 
would  seem  between  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  That  lesson  of 
human  liberty,  that  development  of  individualism  and  equal  rights 
for  which  this  continent  is  responsible  may  be  learned  by  the  old 
world.  Just  as  we  have  drawn  many  of  our  institutions  from  it, 
I  believe  our  institutions  will,  in  turn,  in  some  modified  form  per- 
haps be  adopted  by  it.  Any  debt  we  owe  will  be  repaid.  If  we 
could  look  into  the  future  it  may  be  that  we  should  find  that  there 
would  be  many  gatherings  in  countries  other  than  this  to  com- 
memorate the  birthday  of  George  Washington,  and  commemorate 
it  with  the  same  degree  of  appreciation  and  with  the  same  feeling  of 
thankfulness  that  he  lived,  as  we  do  tonight. 
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"Old  Lamps" 

Address  by  the  Rev.  William  Pierson  Merrill,  D.D. 

Delmonico's,  Monday,  February  22,  1915 

At  the  Annual  Celebration 

of  the 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York 

in  commemoration  of  the 

One  Hundred  and  Eighty-Third  Anniversary 

of  the  Birth  of 

George  Washington 

I  have  been  thinking  as  I  sat  here  that  perhaps  you  might  all 
have  in  your  mind  that  it  is  characteristic  of  old  lamps  that  they  go 
out,  and,  perhaps,  that  would  be  the  best  thing  I  could  do  under  the 
circumstances. 

I  was  invited  to  speak  here  on  the  22nd  of  February.  It  is  now 
the  23rd,  by  some  minutes,  and  I  shall  have  that  in  mind  as  I  talk 
and  shall  not  keep  you  here  until  the  22nd  of  February  comes  around 
again.  But  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  word 
about  these  "Old  Lamps,"  and  aU  the  more  as  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  are  even  more  worthy  of  place  upon  the  program  than  such 
toasts  as  "The  Flag,"  "The  Navy,"  and  "The  Army."  I  believe 
in  those  toasts  and  I  take  pride  in  them,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  even  more  to  have  recognized  in  our  program  the  fundamental 
ideals  and  institutions  with  which  our  government  started,  which 
are  still  its  grandest  and  finest  heritage.  It  is  upon  these  things 
that  I  want  to  say  just  a  few  words. 

I  suppose,  being  a  preacher,  I  may  be  more  familiar  with  fairy 
tales  than  the  rest  of  you.  I  certainly  do  like  fairy  tales:  and  one  of 
the  tales  I  have  cherished  from  my  childhood  is  Aladdin's  Lamp, 
which  has  suggested  this  title  tonight.  Aladdin,  as  you  remember, 
had  a  famous  lamp,  and  it  was  put  away  in  his  house.  A  magician 
came  along  offering  new  lamps  for  old,  and  Aladdin's  wife,  when  he 
was  away,  took  out  the  old  lamp  and  gave  it  away  because  there  was  a 
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bright  new  one  offered  to  her.  Then  she  found  that  the  new  lamp 
would  not  bring  out  the  spirit  that  the  old  lamp  evoked — the  spirit 
that  could  do  things.  It  is  the  spirit  in  the  old  lamps  that  can  do 
things  today  in  this  country. 

I  think  I  never  had  such  cause  for  faith  in  the  old  threadbare 
principles  of  which  our  government  was  founded  as  has  come  to  me 
since  I  began  studying  the  events  of  the  present  war.  It  seems  to  me 
over  and  over  that  the  very  principles  which  our  fathers  established 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  and  particularly — I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  that  tonight — particularly  the  principles  which  they  embodied 
in  the  old  Declaration  of  Independence — are  the  very  principles 
which  the  world  must  take,  if  it  is  going  to  secure  itself  against  further 
outbreaks  of  this  kind.  We  have  been  passing  through  a  period  in 
which  we  have  tended  to  modify  and  explain  away  the  words  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Some  such  eclipse  as  that  which  Mr. 
Tomlinson  has  so  ably  spoken  of  in  regard  to  the  repute  of  Wash- 
ington has  also  passed  over  the  Declaration. 

For  a  while  it  was  exalted  as  the  choicest  of  documents,  and 
then  after  a  time  we  began  to  be  ashamed  of  it  and  to  look  upon  it 
with  indifference.  We  felt,  as  Emerson  said,  that  it  was  made  up  of 
"glittering  generalities,"  and  while  Rufus  Choate  flung  back  the 
reply  "Blazing  ubiquities,"  nevertheless,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  still  felt  that  they  were  glittering  generalities,  and  looked 
upon  them  somewhat  as  a  college  senior  looks  upon  a  sophomore. 

These  generalities,  however  much  we  may  feel  a  need  to  modify 
them,  however  much  we  feel  that  they  will  not  apply  to  every  people 
under  Heaven,  nevertheless  contain  great  fundamental  truths.  One 
of  these  great  truths  is  that  "Governments  derive  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  When  you  begin  to  think  of  the 
war  that  is  devastating  Europe,  there  are  certain  words  that  begin  to 
rise  up,  words  like  "Poland,"  "Alsace,"  "The  Balkan  States;"  those 
words  stand  out  as  typical  of  some  of  the  causes,  the  deep-rooted 
causes  lying  back  of  this  war.  The  fact  is  that  men  have  been  torn 
away  from  their  natural  alliances  and  have  been  placed  under  govern- 
ments which  they  have  never  chosen  for  themselves.  The  old 
principle  that  our  fathers  declared  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
is  coming  to  its  own  in  the  life  of  the  world,  sir,  or  else  there  will  be  no 
just  and  permanent  peace. 

Our  fathers  said  another  great  word  in  that  Declaration,  a  great 
word  which  has  again  been  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  modification 
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and  dispute,  and  to  some  contempt,  "that  all  men  are  created  free 
and  equal."  We  have  all  been  busy  explaining  that  that  does  not 
mean  what  it  says,  but  it  is  time  we  were  beginning  to  see  that  when- 
ever we  try  to  explain  away  a  sentence  like  that  we  show  our  small- 
ness  rather  than  the  smallness  of  the  words. 

There  again  is  one  of  the  principles,  the  violation  of  which  has 
resulted  in  the  state  in  which  the  world  finds  itself  today.  Some 
weeks  ago  the  Harvard  Lampoon  brought  out  a  revised  version  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  delightful  little  verse,  in  which  he  says: 

The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 
I  am  sure  we  should  all  be  happy  as  kings, 

and  the  Lampoon  changed  it  around  to  read: 

The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  Kings, 
I  am  sure  we  should  all  get  rid  of  the  things. 

It  seems  to  me  unquestionable,  without  reflection  upon  any  one 
nation  or  another,  that  back  of  this  war  lies  the  fact  that  the  people, 
the  plain  people  of  the  nations  involved,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  thing  had  no  chance  to  express  themselves ;  the  fact  that  the 
governments  are  not  in  the  control  of  the  people;  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  the  splendid  interpretation  of  this  old  phrase  of  the  Dec- 
laration which  Lincoln  gave,  "Government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people."  The  lack  of  that  ideal  throughout  the  world, 
is  one  of  the  main  root  causes  of  the  present  lamentable  situation, 
and  it  is  time  for  us  here  in  America  to  devoutly  renew  our  allegiance 
to  that  old  principle,  to  the  spirit  that  is  in  that  old  lamp. 

One  word  more  may  I  quote  from  that  Declaration.  When  our 
fathers  brought  out  the  Declaration  of  their  Independence  from  Great 
Britain,  they  said  they  were  impelled  to  make  it  "by  a  decent  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  mankind."  There  is  a  phrase,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  is  beginning  to  shine  out  again  today.  It  displays  two  things 
that  distinguish  the  whole  life  of  our  nation:  first,  frank  diplomacy; 
shirt  sleeve  diplomacy  they  have  called  it  sometimes,  but  it  is  be- 
ginning to  be  recognized  more  and  more  that  in  open  diplomacy,  in 
perfect  frankness  between  nations  in  their  intercourse,  lies  one  of  the 
secrets  of  the  preservation  of  world  peace.  It  seems  to  me  no  one  who 
studies,  even  superficially,  the  history  of  those  few  days  last  summer, 
when  July  was  closing  and  August  was  opening,  can  fail  to  see  that 
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there  were  many  points  where  frankness  and  diplomacy  might  hav« 
averted  the  war. 

The  American  ideal  expressed  in  those  words  "Decent  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  mankind,"  expressed  in  the  lives  of  such  men  as 
Franklin  and  John  Hay — to  mention  only  two  of  our  diplomatists, 
that  ideal  of  perfect  frankness  and  truth  in  International  diplomacy 
is  one  of  our  greatest  assets. 

Moreover,  that  same  old  phrase  "Decent  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  mankind,"  served  notice  that  here  was  a  nation  that  felt  itself 
bound  by  moral  considerations  and  that  felt  it  must  act  on  some  other 
motive  than  mere  self-interest.  That  spirit  above  all  is  the  spirit 
that  is  needed  today. 

As  I  have  sat  here  looking  at  the  flags  about  the  room,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  perhaps  our  very  flag  has  something  to  suggest 
for  the  world  life  today.  I  do  not  mean  merely  that  it  is  the  emblem 
of  "Safety  First,"  although  it  is  coming  to  be  used  in  that  way;  but 
I  mean  that  perhaps  there  is  a  symbolism  of  the  flag  that  goes  out 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  one  nation,  that  this  flag  of  ours  has 
something  in  it  that  typifies  the  entire  world.  It  is  made  up  of  the 
three  colors  that  have  gone  around  the  world  wherever  popular 
government  has  gone;  everywhere  real  popular  government  has  been 
established,  you  find  the  Red,  White  and  Blue  as  its  symbol.  When 
China  became  a  republic,  she  put  the  Red,  White  and  Blue  in  with 
her  own  national  colors,  and  the  name  of  Washington  is  the  name 
most  used  in  China  at  the  present  time.  Then  we  look  at  the  field 
where  the  stars  cluster,  and  we  are  reminded  again  of  the  great 
principle  that  has  been  worked  out  here  in  America  as  nowhere  else 
in  history— the  principle  of  federation,  by  which  communities  which 
were  naturally  jealous  of  each  other  have  been  united.  The  principle 
of  Nationalism,  as  Mr.  Tomlinson  has  so  eloquently  said,  passed 
over  into  the  principle  of  Internationalism,  for  it  was  International 
achievement  when  these  thirteen  colonies,  separated  from  each  other 
by  greater  distances  than  most  countries  of  Continental  Europe, 
and  as  an  actual  matter  of  fact  by  probably  greater  differences  than 
now  divide  the  leading  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  when  they  came 
together  in  one  federation,  learning  how  they  could  live  together  in 
peace,  and  each  securing  the  property  of  the  other,  and  thereby  ad- 
vancing its  own. 

Some  time  the  day  is  going  to  come  when  nations  will  under- 
stand that  it  is  not  essential  for  the  success  of  one  nation  that  another 
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nation  should  be  considered  a  rival;  that  it  is  not  essential  for  the 
success  of  one  nation  that  another  nation  should  be  subordinated; 
but  that  all  nations  should  grow  together,  prosper  together,  and  to- 
gether form  the  great  federation  of  the  world.  And  it  is  our  govern- 
ment and  our  flag,  it  is  these  old  lamps  trimmed  again  and  set  brightly 
shining  in  our  own  country  that  will  point  the  way  to  that  con- 
summation. 
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The  Welcome  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution 


Address  by  Hon.  James  M.  Beck 

Fraunces  Tavern,  May  n,  IQ15 

At  the  Breakfast  given  by  the  Board  of  Managers 

of  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York 

to 
The  Officers  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet 

Admiral  Fletcher,  Gentlemen  of  the  Fleet,  Mr.  President: 

The  President  of  the  Society  and  my  associates  on  the  Board  of 
Managers  have  done  me  the  very  great  honor  of  delegating  me  to  the 
duty  of  saying  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  which  is  privileged 
to  be  the  host  of  the  representatives  of  the  American  fleet  on  this 
occasion. 

We  share  with  your  other  hosts  in  New  York  a  genuine  desire  to 
show  you  the  hospitality  and  good-will  of  the  city  and  of  the  American 
people  toward  the  representatives  of  the  American  Navy.  One  thing 
we  fear  is  that  perhaps  in  the  warmth  of  our  hospitality  we  may  kill 
you  with  too  much  kindness.  (Laughter.)  It  has  been  found  on 
more  than  one  occasion  that  men  who,  like  yourselves,  are  devoted 
to  a  life  of  hardship,  daring  and  adventure,  find  that  the  test  of  peace, 
in  its  social  aspects,  is  even  harder  than  the  test  of  war.  I  remember 
very  well  that  the  distinguished  Scandinavian  explorer  Nansen,  who, 
as  you  will  recall,  closed  himself  up  in  the  "Fram,"  and  with  that 
vessel,  built  of  "hearts  of  oak,"  drifted  across  the  Arctic,  and  having 
left  his  boat  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  reach  the  Pole,  lived  amid 
privations  for  nearly  six  months  in  an  ice  hut  in  Francis  Joseph  Land. 
When  he  returned  to  civilization  with  his  health  absolutely  unim- 
paired and  unabated  he  tried  to  take  one  lecturing  tour  across  the 
American  continent  and  after  partaking  of  a  continuous  round  of 
lobster  salad,  chicken  salad,  rarebits  and  terrapin,  he  incontinently 
broke  down.  (Laughter.)  This  is  not  in  any  sense  a  warning  but 
simply  an  admonition  to  your  hosts  in  New  York  that  they  should 
not  try,  as  has  so  often  been  the  case,  to  kill  you  with  excessive  kind- 
ness. 
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Certainly,  of  all  the  functions  at  which  you  will  be  the  guests 
this  week  in  New  York  there  is  none  that  will  connect  the  Navy  quite 
so  intimately  with  the  glorious  beginnings  of  the  Republic  as  the 
modest  little  luncheon  in  Fraunces  Tavern  today.  Gentlemen,  you 
are  standing  upon  sacred  ground.  You  are  assembled  in  one  of  the 
few  buildings  in  this  most  modern  of  cities  whose  floors  were  once 
trodden  by  the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  and  whose  walls  once  echoed 
the  sound  of  their  voices.  Within  these  walls,  during  the  great 
epic  of  the  Revolution,  the  merchants  of  New  York  met  and  asserted 
their  rights  as  citizens  of  the  American  commonwealth  against  what 
they  conceived  to  be  intolerable  wrong.  It  was  here  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  met  and  planned  the  movement  which  ultimately  led  to  the 
part  which  New  York  played  in  the  development  of  American  in- 
dependence. As  Mr.  McAneny  has  said,  it  was  within  these  walls 
that  one  of  the  most  sacred  episodes  in  the  whole  epoch  of  American 
independence  took  place. 

And  yet,  gentlemen  of  the  fleet,  if  these  same  walls  which  have 
echoed  the  footfalls  of  the  fathers  and  which  once  echoed  the  very 
sound  of  their  voices — if  these  walls  could  repeat  all  that  they  heard 
and  saw  we  would  then  learn  that  our  fathers,  who  stand  in  such 
heroic  and  almost  superhuman  light  to  us  in  the  drama  of  history, 
were  quite  as  human  as  ourselves,  and  perhaps  just  a  little  more  so. 
And  in  emphasizing  that  fact,  I  may  quote  the  records  of  this  ancient 
tavern.  You  have  seen  this  luncheon  with  the  great  hospitality  and 
good-will  that  prevails.  We  have  only  one  little  kind  of  wine;  we 
have  had  complete  decorum;  nothing  that  would  in  any  sense  offend 
the  taste  of  the  most  fastidious;  and  yet  I  want  to  recall  to  your 
minds  that  which  the  records  of  this  Tavern  show  took  place  in 
September,  1783,  when  the  predecessors  of  Mr.  McAneny,  as  the 
officials  of  New  York,  and  the  predecessors  of  Governor  Whitman, 
gave  a  dinner  to  His  Excellency,  George  Washington,  and  to  the 
French  ambassador.  There  were  just  about  as  many  diners  then  as 
there  are  now.  To  be  absolutely  accurate,  according  to  the  bill, 
which  was  audited  by  Isaac  Roosevelt,  there  were  120  diners  present 
on  that  occasion  in  September,  1783.  Now  this  is  what  they  drank, 
and  let  this  be  remembered  in  connection  with  "grape-juice:" 

136  bottles  of  Madeira. 

36  bottles  of  Port. 

60  bottles  of  English  beer. 

30  bowls  of  flowing  punch. 
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And  to  show  what  this  very  unscientific  mixture  of  drinks  could 
bring  about,  even  with  the  powdered-wig  representatives  of  that 
epic-period,  it  is  recorded  in  that  same  bill  that  the  State  of  New  York 
had  to  pay  to  the  owners  of  Fraunces  Tavern  the  wreckage  of  60 
glasses  and  8  broken  decanters. 

Now,  badinage  aside,  these  walls  are  sacred  to  our  memories, 
and  it  is  well  thus  to  remember  it,  because  they  witnessed  one  of  the 
most  touching  episodes  in  the  whole  glorious  drama  of  our  inde- 
pendence. I  suppose  there  are  two  scenes  that,  in  analogy  to  each 
other,  spring  irresistibly  to  our  minds  and  deeply  impress  the  im- 
aginations of  men.  The  one  was  when  Napoleon  descended  the  steps 
of  Fontainebleau,  and,  taking  in  his  arms  the  standard  of  France 
and  kissing  with  tears  in  his  eyes  the  eagle  which  crowned  the  colors 
of  his  country,  he  bade  farewell  forever  to  his  generals  and  soldiers 
who  had  been  his  companions  for  twenty  long  years  in  the  tremendous 
struggle  which  followed  the  French  Revolution,  and  then  entered 
upon  that  which  seemed  to  be  a  long  period  of  exile. 

Contrast  that  with  the  other  scene,  when  at  the  close  of  our 
struggle  for  independence,  Washington — not  as  a  defeated  con- 
queror, the  first  soldier  of  the  world,  but  as  a  victorious  conqueror 
'who,  if  not  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  world,  was  by  all  certainty  the 
noblest  that  time  and  history  have  produced  (applause) — asked  the 
officers  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  during  the  eight  long  years 
of  the  war  to  meet  him  in  this  place  so  that  he  could,  as  he  then 
thought,  take  his  final  leave  of  them. 

In  order  that  we  may  catch  the  full  spirit  of  this  occasion,  in 
order  that  we  may  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  patriotism  which  this 
occasion  suggests,  I  desire  to  read  to  you  that  which  an  eye-witness 
has  so  eloquently  recorded  respecting  the  scene  that  took  place  within 
these  walls.  Colonel  Tallmadge,  describing  the  last  farewell  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  his  faithful  companions  in  arms,  says: 

We  had  been  assembled  but  a  few  minutes  when  His  Excellency  entered  the  room. 
His  emotion,  too  strong  to  be  concealed,  seemed  to  be  reciprocated  by  every  officer  present. 
After  partaking  of  a  slight  refreshment  amid  almost  breathless  silence,  the  General  filled 
his  glass  with  wine  and  turning  to  his  officers  said:  "With  a  heart  full  of  love  and  grati- 
tude, I  must  now  take  my  leave  of  you.  I  most  devoutly  wish  that  your  latter  days  may 
be  as  prosperous  and  happy  as  your  former  ones  have  been  glorious  and  honorable." 

After  the  officers  had  taken  a  glass  of  wine,  the  General  added:  "I  cannot  come 
to  each  of  you  to  take  my  leave,  but  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  each  will  come  and  take 
me  by  the  hand."  General  Knox,  being  nearest  to  him,  turned  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  who,  suffused  in  tears,  was  incapable  of  utterance,  but  grasped  his  hand,  when 
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they  embraced  each  other  in  silence.  In  the  same  affectionate  manner  every  officer  in  the 
room  marched  up  to,  kissed  and  parted  with  his  General-in-Chief.  Such  a  scene  of  sorrow 
and  weeping  I  had  never  before  witnessed,  and  hope  I  may  never  be  called  upon  to  witness 
again.  Not  a  word  was  uttered  to  break  the  solemn  silence  that  prevailed,  or  to  interrupt 
the  tenderness  of  the  occasion.  « 

The  thought  that  he  who  had  conducted  us  through  a  long  and  bloody  war,  and  under 
whose  conduct  the  glory  and  independence  of  our  country  had  been  achieved,  should  now 
leave  us  and  that  we  should  see  his  face  no  more  forever  in  this  world,  seemed  to  us  utterly 
insupportable. 

And  thus  with  silence  unbroken  the  great  Chief  passed  through 
the  lines  of  his  comrades  in  arms — the  very  threshold  that  you, 
Admiral  Fletcher,  entered — and  passing  through  a  corps  of  light 
infantry  that  had  come  to  greet  him,  silently  walked  to  Whitehall 
and  boarded  a  barge  that  was  awaiting  him.  As  the  barge  pulled  out 
into  midstream,  the  grand  old  soldier,  with  hair  streaming  in  the  winds, 
raised  his  hat  and  waved  his  companions,  as  he  thought,  a  long  and 
lasting  farewell. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  a  final  farewell,  for  only  a  few  years  later, 
on  just  such  a  day  as  this,  George  Washington  stood  in  this  city  and 
took  the  high  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  United  States;  and 
nothing  in  all  his  military  record  can  surpass,  either  in  the  benefi- 
cence of  his  achievements  or  in  the  moral  heroism  of  his  career, 
those  eight  stormy  years  when  he  guided  the  destinies  of  that  infant 
republic  in  a  terrific  maelstrom  of  human  passion. 

Without  in  any  sense  amplifying  that  which  he  did  there,  yet 
let  us  not  forget,  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of  the  navy 
and  of  those  of  the  army,  upon  whom  the  prestige,  the  dignity  and  the 
honor  of  this  country  must  in  the  last  analysis  depend,  what  Wash- 
ington so  insistently  and  so  emphatically  stated  as  his  counsel  to  his 
countrymen,  not  only  in  his  day  and  generation  but  in  all  the  genera- 
tions that  should  follow  him.  He  was  not  a  believer  in  peace  at  any 
price.  While  first  in  war  and  also  first  in  peace,  yet  he  believed  that 
if  there  was  no  possible  alternative  except  peace  through  dishonor, 
or  justice  through  war,  he  never  hesitated  resolutely  to  accept  the 
latter,  although  the  dread  alternative.  He  repeatedly  and  forcefully 
warned  his  countrymen  that  they  must  always  be  prepared  to  defend 
their  interests  and  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  nation.  And  even 
after  he  had  retired  to  Mount  Vernon,  after  his  eight  years  of  the 
presidency,  when  the  depredations  upon  our  commerce  had  become 
intolerable,  it  was  then  that  the  old  "lion  of  Trenton,"  at  the  call  of 
his  country,  again  came  forward  from  the  privacy  which  he  thought 
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would  last  the  remainder  of  his  days  and  tendered  his  sword  to  his 
country  in  order  to  defend  its  prestige  and  its  honor.  I  would  like, 
with  your  indulgence,  simply  to  read  to  you  two  things  which  he 
said  and  which  have  a  peculiar  significance  today.  In  his  last  annual 
message  of  his  first  administration  he  said : 

The  United  States  ought  not  to  indulge  a  persuasion  that,  contrary  to  the  order  of 
human  events,  they  will  forever  keep  at  a  distance  those  painful  appeals  to  arms  with 
which  the  history  of  every  other  nation  abounds.  There  is  a  rank  due  to  the  United 
States  among  nations  which  will  be  withheld,  if  not  absolutely  lost,  by  the  reputation  of 
weakness.  If  we  desire  to  avoid  insult,  we  must  be  able  to  repel  it.  If  we  desire  to  secure 
peace,  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  our  rising  prosperity,  it  must  be  known 
that  we  are  at  all  times  ready  for  war. 

And  in  the  last  message  that  he  ever  sent  to  Congress,  when  he 
was  laying  down  the  honors  of  office  for  the  last  time  to  retire  to  the 
privacy  of  his  home  at  Mount  Vernon,  his  thoughts  turned  to  the 
navy — the  navy,  Admiral  Fletcher,  of  the  United  States — and  he 
said  this,  and  think  how  significant  the  language  is: 

To  an  active,  external  commerce  the  protection  of  a  naval  force  is  indispensable. 
This  is  manifest  with  regard  to  wars  in  which  a  State  is  itself  a  party,  but  besides  this  it  is 
our  experience  that  the  most  sincere  neutrality  is  not  a  sufficient  guard  against  the  dep- 
redations of  nations  at  war.  To  secure  respect  to  a  neutral  flag  requires  a  naval  force 
organized  and  ready  to  vindicate  it  from  insult  or  aggression.  This  may  even  prevent  the 
necessity  of  going  to  war  by  discouraging  the  belligerent  powers  from  committing  such 
violations  of  the  rights  of  a  neutral  party  as  may  first  or  last  leave  no  other  opposition. 

Such  was  almost  the  last  counsel  that  George  Washington,  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  gave  to  his  country.  Ah,  my  friends 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  you,  the  guests  of  this  Society, 
suppose  that  through  that  door,  George  Washington  entered  this 
room  this  afternoon,  clad  in  the  black  velvet  that  was  the  symbol 
of  the  elegance  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  his  sword  by  his  side, 
the  emblem  of  his  power,  with  his  powdered  wig  crowning  his  fore- 
head and  gray  hair,  and  with  the  perpetual  benediction  of  his 
benignant  countenance  shining  upon  us— suppose  he  were  again  to 
revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  and  cross  the  threshold  of  this  ancient 
edifice;  suppose  he  took  a  seat  at  the  right  of  the  president  of  this 
Society — I  think  he  would  share  the  pride  and  the  gratification  that 
we  all  feel  today  in  that  navy  whose  upbuilding  he  so  earnestly  urged 
in  the  paragraph  which  I  have  just  called  to  your  attention. 

He  would  say  to  us  with  the  same  confidence  that  he  felt  in  his 
Colonials  of  1776  that  if  occasion  should  arise  when  that  navy  would 
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be  obliged  to  vindicate  by  force  the  honor  of  the  United  States,  every 
member,  from  the  admiral  on  the  bridge  to  the  humblest  stoker  in  the 
engine-room,  would  give  full  proof  to  the  world  that  our  flag  was  still 
there,  and  would  unite  in  passing  as  a  flaming  torch  to  the  next  and 
all  future  generations  the  noble  and  heroic  traditions  of  the  American 
navy. 

While  Washington  was  a  strong  believer  in  the  policy  of  an 
adequate  army  and  navy  as  the  best  insurance  against  war,  yet  he 
was  too  noble  an  idealist  to  ignore  even  greater  and  more  potent 
values  in  civilization,  and  he  therefore  believed  that  the  best  method 
of  preserving  for  this  country  the  blessings  of  an  honorable  peace  was 
not  merely  to  be  strong  in  resources,  but  to  have  the  greater  strength 
of  an  unsullied  conscience.  He  gave  to  us  the  golden  rule  of  our 
foreign  policy  when  he  said : 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with 
all.  *  *  *  *  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  a 
great  nation  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel  example  of  a  people 
always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence. 

And  that  would  be  his  admonition  to  the  American  people  in  this 
fateful  hour.  I  am  sure,  therefore,  that  we  take  fresh  inspiration 
and  patriotism  from  meeting  the  representatives  of  those  two  branches 
of  the  service  over  which  George  Washington  was  once  the  common 
commander-in-chief,  and  we  can  feel  that  his  message  today — to  the 
navy,  to  the  army,  to  his  countrymen — would  be: 

This  above  all — to  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
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"The  Flag" 

A   paper    read    before    the    Philip    Livingston  Chapter    at  Albany 

at  their  annual  meeting  on  January  15,  1915,  by  the 

Rev.  James  S.  Kittell,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the 

First  Reformed  Church  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  stars  and  stripes,  strong  in  color,  express  the  greatest  fact 
in  modern  history:  the  evolution  of  the  American  Republic.  They 
express  the  political  independence  of  a  plain  people,  the  advance  of 
a  new  nation,  and  the  aspiring  ideal  of  popular  government.  With 
some  such  words  as  these  the  late  Andrew  S.  Draper  opens  a  book  on 
"The  American  Flag."  And  it  is  with  such  a  threefold  interpretation 
that  I  wish  to  bring  to  you  the  message  of  the  flag. 

This  flag  is  the  expression  of  the  political  independence  of  a  plain 
people.  The  first  flag  raised  on  these  shores  was  not  the  stars  and 
stripes  but  the  flag  of  Spain,  quartered  of  red  and  white,  planted  at 
San  Salvador  by  Columbus  in  1492.  John  Cabot  unfurled  the  cross 
of  St.  George,  a  red  cross  on  a  field  of  white,  over  this  land  in  1497. 
The  flag  of  the  English  colonists  was  the  king's  colors,  a  combination 
of  St.  George's  Cross  with  St.  Andrew's  Cross,  brought  about  by  the 
union  of  England  and  Scotland  under  James  I,  in  1603;  this  flag  was 
blue,  with  a  rectangular  red  cross  and  a  diagonal  white  cross.  With 
the  complete  union  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  established  in 
1707,  the  flag  for  herself  and  her  colonies  became  one  of  red  with  the 
symbol  of  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  on  the  canton.  Cartier 
on  his  second  voyage  in  1535  set  up,  near  the  sight  of  the  present  city 
of  Quebec,  the  French  flag  of  blue  with  three  golden  fleur  de  lis,  which 
floated,  during  most  of  the  French  occupancy,  over  that  vast  territory 
called  New  France.  Henry  Hudson  brought  the  half  moon  into 
New  York  Harbor  in  1609  flying  the  flag  of  the  Dutch  Republic, 
three  equal  horizontal  stripes— orange,  white  and  blue;  from  1630 
to  1650  red,  white  and  blue. 

We  inherited  the  red,  the  white  and  the  blue;  and  it  is  well  to 
acknowledge  it,  for  America  may  be  a  child  but  she  is  not  a  child 
without  a  father  or  a  mother.  A  nation  is  dependent  on  the  spirit 
of  the  men  who  settle  it.  The  blending  of  the  colors  in  the  flag  is  indic- 
ative of  the  blending  of  spirits  of  these  men  into  the  Spirit  of  America. 
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The  people  of  the  colonies  grew  independent,  the  cross  on  the 
flag  was  an  offense  to  many,  so  they  cut  it  out,  not  in  disloyalty  to 
England,  but  because  they  thought  it  represented  a  religious  sect. 
The  authorities  could  not  approve  the  act  for  fear  of  punishment  from 
England,  nor  did  they  dare  to  condemn  it,  for  fear  of  the  colonists. 
So  the  king's  colors  floated  from  the  castle  in  the  Boston  Harbor 
while  each  military  company  chose  its  own  colors.  As  no  notice  was 
taken  of  this  bit  of  independence  the  colonist  grew  more  independent. 
Massachusetts  coined  silver  and  put  a  pine  tree  on  it.  A  little  more 
independence  and  they  had  a  flag,  red  with  the  cross  of  St.  George 
in  the  canton  with  a  green  pine  tree  in  the  first  quarter.  It  is  thought 
that  this  flag  may  have  been  displayed  at  Bunker  Hill. 

Washington  raised  at  Cambridge  on  Jan.  2,  1776,  the  first  dis- 
tinctive American  flag  indicating  a  union  of  the  colonies.  It  con- 
sisted of  thirteen  alternate  red  and  white  stripes,  with  the  com- 
bined crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew  in  the  canton.  This  flag 
had  been  authorized  by  the  Continental  Congress  in  Philadelphia  the 
year  before  for  use  of  the  army  and  navy  but  was  not  long-lived,  for 
on  July  2d  Congress  declared  the  colonies  to  be  free,  and  two  days 
later  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted  and  there  was  no 
representative  flag. 

On  June  14,  1777,  Congress  adopted  a  flag:  thirteen  stripes 
alternate  red  and  white  for  the  thirteen  United  States;  the  union 
to  be  thirteen  stars  on  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  constellation. 
Washington  expressed  the  sentiment  in  these  words:  "We  take  the 
stars  from  heaven,  the  red  from  our  mother  country,  separating  it  by 
white  stripes,  thus  showing  that  we  have  separated  from  her,  and  the 
white  stripes  shall  go  down  to  posterity  representing  liberty." 

At  Fort  Stanwix  on  August  3,  1777,  the  flag  was  first  unfurled 
to  the  breeze,  an  improvised  flag  it  is  true,  made  from  a  soldier's 
white  shirt,  a  woman's  red  petticoat,  and  the  blue  of  a  captain's 
coat,  but  none  the  less  a  flag,  the  stars  and  stripes,  the  flag  of  an 
independent  people. 

This  flag  represents  the  advance  of  a  new  nation.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  nineteenth  century  the  flag  represented  an  area  of  less  than 
900,000  square  miles,  a  coast  fine  of  1,500  miles  and  a  population  of 
6,000,000;  at  the  close  of  the  century  the  flag  flew  over  an  area  of 
nearly  4,000,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  nearly  80,000,000. 
Expansion  has  been  the  unvarying  policy  of  the  country  during  its 
entire  history.     Fourteen  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
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the  vast  territory  of  Louisiana  was  annexed.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  heroic  achievements  in  the  early  history  of  the  Republic.  How 
near  France  came  to  winning  Canada,  and  the  U.  S.!  In  1603 
Champlain  was  at  the  sight  of  Quebec ;  in  1 605  he  sailed  into  Plym- 
outh Harbor  and  a  few  days  before  he  had  been  at  Boston  and  New 
Bedford,  he  could  have  taken  possession  for  France;  that  was  one  of 
the  thrilling  moments  of  history.  France  almost  won  this  country. 
In  1 754  Braddock  was  defeated  and  the  Ohio  Valley  was  in  possession 
of  the  French,  then  Fort  Ontario,  Fort  William  Henry  and  Fort 
Ticonderoga  and  everything  centers  on  Quebec.  The  bravest  man 
of  France,  Montcalm,  measured  arms  with  James  Wolf,  on  the  heights 
of  Abraham.  Wolf  dying  is  told  that  the  French  retreat,  and  cries 
"God  be  praised,  I  die  happy."  They  buried  Montcalm  in  a  hole 
made  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell.  With  him  buried  the  hopes  of  France 
in  the  new  world.  The  American  republic  was  born  at  Quebec,  for 
the  moment  France  went  down  the  colonists  felt  that  they  must  have 
their  rights  and  struck  for  a  larger  liberty,  thus  founding  this  glorious 
country.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana  probably  made  possible  the 
continuance  of  the  American  Republic.  Then  came  Florida  which 
had  escaped  the  deadly  grasp  of  Spain,  then  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
California  and  Alaska;  every  addition  has  had  opposition,  but  ex- 
pansion has  been  the  policy  of  the  Republic. 

This  flag  represents  the  aspiring  ideals  of  popular  government. 
Our  Republic  is  the  great  experiment  in  democracy  and  we  shall 
either  succeed  greatly  or  fail  dismally.  The  ideals  for  which  the  flag 
stands  may  be  defined  as  Liberty,  Independence,  Democracy  and 
Union.  Independence  was  established  by  the  Revolution,  Union 
by  the  Civil  War,  and  both  are  fundamental  postulates  of  our 
nationality.  What  of  the  other  two,  Liberty  and  Democracy? 
The  flag  called  the  fathers  to  the  strife  for  independence  and  union. 
The  same  flag  calls  us  to  the  strife  for  liberty  and  democracy.  Liberty 
does  not  mean  the  right  to  do  as  one  pleases.  Liberty  is  not  mere 
license.  The  inalienable  right  assured  by  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  have  always 
been  qualified.  No  man  has  ever  been  able  to  claim  an  inalienable 
right  to  life,  if  his  life  was  a  menace  to  the  community.  And  it 
would  be  hard  for  any  individual  to  prove  that  his  inalienable  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  was  anything  more  than  what  Choate 
called  a  glittering  generality. 

Americans  have  desired  as  little  governmental  interference  as 
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possible.  But  we  have  begun  to  see  that  what  is  good  for  the  whole 
is  always  against  the  wishes  of  a  part;  and  that  only  as  a  superior 
power  steps  in  and  regulates  to  some  degree  the  habits  and  desires 
of  the  minority  can  the  majority  have  freedom  for  its  own  life.  The 
men  of  the  Revolution  and  those  who  followed  them  believed  that  the 
selfish  activity  of  the  individual  invariably  works  out  for  the  common 
good;  but  modern  legislation  shows  that  we  have  found  out  that  you 
cannot  leave  to  the  individual  unrestricted  liberty,  at  least  in  the 
pursuit  of  wealth.  Gradually  there  is  coming  to  the  front  this  desire: 
to  secure  for  the  greatest  number  of  people  the  greatest  amount  of 
freedom  consistent  with  the  common  good.  For  any  body  of  men 
to  choose  this  as  their  ideal  means  a  faith  in  forces  outside  of  them- 
selves that  makes  for  righteousness,  and  a  willingness  to  give  up  some 
of  their  private  privileges  when  they  interfere  with  the  good  of  others. 

Another  ideal  represented  by  the  flag  is  that  of  democracy. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  declares,  in  solemn  words,  that 
"all  men  are  created  equal" — Equal  in  what?  Men  who  wrote  it 
were  not  equal  in  ability,  possessions  or  social  position.  They  did 
not  believe  in  dead  level  for  all  citizens,  nor  do  we.  There  must  be 
equality  of  opportunity,  of  justice,  of  participation  in  government, 
and  with  it  a  sense  of  responsibility.  We  cannot  claim  the  rights 
of  the  free  citizens  and  not  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the  same. 

These  ideals  of  democracy  call  for  leadership.  The  old 
economists  and  the  old  politicians  believed  that  there  was  no  appeal 
except  the  appeal  to  material  advancement.  They  must  close  their 
eyes  to  some  of  the  finest  work  that  is  being  done  today  by  men,  to 
whom  the  opportunity  to  work  for  the  common  good  seems  to  be  the 
only  appeal  to  which  they  give  any  heed.  These  are  builders  of  the  State : 

He  builds  the  State  who  to  that  task 
Brings  strong,  clean  hands,  and  purpose  pure, 
Who  wears  not  virtue  as  a  mask ; 
He  builds  the  State  that  shall  endure. 
The  State  wherein  each  loyal  son 
Holds  as  a  birthright  from  true  sires 
Treasure  of  an  honor  nobly  won, 
And  freedom's  never-dying  fires. 

The  flag  is  but  a  symbol,  for  back  of  it  are  these  mighty  principles 
which  if  we  heed  we  do  honor  the  flag ;  but  heeding  not,  no  matter  how 
loud  we  sing  or  shout,  we  do  but  dishonor  the  flag. 
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The  Prize  Essays 


on 


The  Services  of  Philip  Schuyler 

to  His  Country;  Their  Extent 

and  Value 


First  Prize  Essay 

By  Horace  E.  Shackelton,  Hutchinson-Central  High 
School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Services  of  Philip  Schuyler  to  His  Country; 
Their  Extent  and  Value 

We  have  an  old  proverb  which  says,  "There  needs  a  long  time  to 
know  the  world's  pulse."  The  real  and  true  feeling  of  the  American 
people  for  Philip  Schuyler  was  a  long  time  in  asserting  itself.  But 
just  as  sure  as  "murder  will  out"  just  so  certain  down  the  years  has 
been  the  ever-increasing  appreciation  for  the  services  rendered  to  his 
country  by  so  true  a  patriot.  Later  historians  are  now  of  one  mind 
in  declaring  that  Schuyler's  assistance  was  invaluable  and  in  con- 
sidering the  topic  from  this  point  of  view,  we  shall  first  set  forth  the 
facts  of  his  service  as  a  political  leader  before  the  war,  as  a  military 
leader,  and  as  champion  of  civil  government  and  public  improvement 
after  the  war.  With  these  facts  in  mind  we  shall  then  consider  this 
aid  with  regard  to  its  value. 

Although  Schuyler  is  usually  associated  with  military  affairs, 
yet  in  the  few  years  immediately  preceding  the  declaration  of  the 
War  of  Independence,  he  rendered  admirable  service  as  a  political 
leader.  Together  with  Clinton,  as  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Provincial  Assembly,  Schuyler  was  the  chief  prop  of  the  cause  of  the 
colonists  in  the  fitful  quarrel  with  the  mother  country.  Even  though 
the  Loyalists  in  the  Assembly  greatly  outnumbered  his  party,  never- 
theless his  protests  against  the  encroachments  of  English  tyranny  and 
oppressive  acts  of  George  III  were  ever  in  a  loud  voice  and  his  ap- 
peals for  the  right  were  resistless.  The  "zealous  patriot"  took  fre- 
quent part  in  debate.  He  introduced  and  carried  many  patriotic 
resolutions  asserting  the  rights  of  the  colonies.  It  was  he  who  sug- 
gested Edmund  Burke  as  the  agent  of  his  state  in  England ;  it  was  his 
zealous  and  scholarly  speech  that  won  over  many  of  the  Loyalists. 
He  was  fighting  for  principle— for  their  rights  as  Englishmen.  When 
he  saw  that  to  attain  them  they  must  fight — that  a  revolution  was 
imminent — he  did  not  falter.     But  in  this  momentous  crisis  when  it 
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took  more  courage  and  patriotism  than  at  any  other  subsequent  time, 
he  stood  firm  as  a  rock.  His  fortune  and  reputation  were  as  nothing 
and  he  threw  his  whole  soul  into  uniting  our  own  reluctant  state  with 
the  others.  It  was  largely  due  to  his  influence,  together  with  that  of 
Clinton  and  Woodhull,  that  New  York  finally  wheeled  into  rank  with 
Virginia  and  Massachusetts  and  united  forever  the  glorious  union. 
As  a  member  of  the  Second  Continental  Congress  he  served  with 
Washington  on  a  committee  to  draw  up  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
army.  But  shortly  he  left  Congress  to  assume  command  of  the 
campaign  in  the  North. 

Schuyler  immediately  set  about  to  do  with  his  sword  what  he 
had  asserted  in  words.  But  he  had  a  big  task  awaiting  him.  There 
was  but  a  bare  handful  at  his  command,  with  an  invasion  into  Canada 
ahead  of  him.  All  of  his  characteristic  energy  was  now  bent  in 
securing  provisions,  supplies,  and  money  from  a  willing  but  power- 
less Congress  and  in  recruiting  reluctant  militia.  Finally  when  the 
expedition  got  under  way  he  could  not  accompany  it  on  account  of  a 
severe  attack  of  gout.  But  there  was  work  for  him  to  do  at  Albany. 
There  we  find  him  holding  frequent  conferences  with  the  Indians, 
sometimes  enforcing  the  treaties  by  force  of  arms.  We  find  him 
marching  up  the  Mohawk  to  disarm  the  tories;  begging  Congress 
repeatedly  by  letter  to  forward  money  and  supplies  for  the  army  in 
Canada;  pledging  his  personal  account  to  the  full  extent  of  his  re- 
sources. Then  came  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Canada.  What 
was  left  of  the  army  established  itself  at  Ticonderoga.  Burgoyne 
soon  had  possession  of  the  fort  and  was  pushing  southward.  But 
Schuyler  dared  not  meet  the  British  with  the  few  hundred  men  under 
his  command  and  was  therefore  forced  to  retreat  southward,  harassing 
the  invaders  and  delaying  them  by  felling  trees  across  the  roads.  The 
militia  deserted  by  whole  regiments.  Those  who  were  left  disre- 
garded all  military  law.  True  patriotic  spirit  was  lacking.  Finally 
he  repaired  to  a  place  near  Saratoga.  He  implored  the  New  Eng- 
enders for  aid  but  it  was  slow  in  coming.  Assuming  the  whole 
responsibility,  he  sent  a  portion  of  the  few  troops  he  did  have,  up  the 
Mohawk  to  aid  Herkimer  whom  he  had  previously  despatched. 
Every  school  boy  knows  the  result.  By  this  time  the  militia  began  to 
arrive  at  Saratoga.  Schuyler  was  everywhere,  organizing  and  pro- 
visioning the  army;  commanding,  entreating,  persuading.  Truly 
he  was  the  "eye  of  the  Northern  Department."  Then  when  he  was 
about  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  efforts  he  was  superseded  by  Gates 
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and  his  active  military  career  was  at  an  end.  But  his  service  did  not 
end  here  for  he  was  ever  vigilant  to  detect  all  hostile  movements  and 
quick  to  give  information. 

'Tis  said  that  he  who  makes  a  good  war  makes  a  good  peace. 
As  we  have  just  noted  the  facts  of  his  services  as  military  leader  so 
shall  we  presently  see  him  as  champion  of  civil  government  and  public 
improvement.  The  war  had  not  yet  come  to  a  close  when  he  was 
rendering  constant  service  at  Philadelphia  as  a  delegate  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress.  During  the  remainder  of  the  war  public  business 
made  continual  demands.  Many  successful  negotiations  with  the 
Indians  were  the  fruits  of  bis  faithful  and  unselfish  labors.  After  the 
war  we  find  him  helping  Robert  Morris  with  might  and  main  to 
establish  a  national  credit.  Up  to  the  year  1790  he  was  an  almost 
continual  member  of  the  state  senate.  His  voice  was  always  heard 
urging  national  unity.  Through  those  disorderly  and  dangerous 
years  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  when  the  bond 
which  joined  the  states  was  strained  so  near  the  breaking  point,  he 
was  constant  in  urging  a  closer  union  and  a  stronger  central  govern- 
ment. Likewise  he  was  active  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  welfare  of  the  colony.  Following  his  services 
as  state  senator,  he  found  himself  in  the  national  senate  supporting 
Hamilton's  financial  measures.  Soon  poor  health  compelled  him 
to  leave  the  senate  and  after  some  service  in  the  early  canal  work  of 
the  state  we  call  our  own,  he  passed  away — serving  his  country  until 
the  last. 

Now,  of  what  value  to  the  country  were  all  these  labors?  First 
let  us  consider  the  period  preceding  the  war.  If  we  would  measure 
or  even  estimate  the  value  of  his  services,  we  fail  for  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  what  his  personality  meant — what  his  zealous  energy  meant 
— in  swinging  the  reluctant  ones  into  line  and  in  guiding  them  in  the 
right  course  to  pursue  with  the  mother  country.  He  was  neither  too 
radical  nor  too  conservative.  Burke,  whom  Schuyler  suggested  as  our 
agent  in  England,  had  much  to  do  with  creating  a  favorable  public 
opinion  among  a  large  class  of  people  abroad.  But  what  is  more  im- 
portant, Schuyler  worked  unceasingly  for  the  unity  of  the  states  be- 
cause he  realized  that  with  unity  our  chances  were  slim  indeed;  but 
without  unity,  with  New  York  outside  the  union  and  the  colonies 
without  a  central  link,  our  cause  was  hopelessly  lost.  None  can 
doubt  that  his  services  to  the  colonies,  especially  our  own,  were  of 
immeasurable  value. 
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The  value  of  his  military  service  can  best  be  appreciated  if  we 
glance  at  the  results  of  the  Northern  Campaign  for  it  is  agreed  that 
Schuyler  contributed  largely  to  its  successful  conclusion.  Fresh 
hope  was  kindled  in  the  breast  of  every  patriot  and  their  drooping 
spirits  were  revived.  But  this  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
effect  of  our  newly  formed  alliance  with  France.  Public  opinion 
abroad  set  firmly  in  favor  of  the  colonies;  the  waning  credit  of  Con- 
gress was  restored;  France  openly  gave  us  aid.  But  the  moral  effect 
was  even  greater  than  this.  France  had  decided  to  help  the  colonies! 
What  a  furor  it  created!  There  was  new  life  and  vigor  and  their 
hearts  beat  stronger  with  the  quickened  pulsations  of  hope.  Militia 
now  willingly  obeyed  the  summons  to  camp.  We  won  victory  after 
victory,  and  soon  England  saw  the  "handwriting  on  the  wall."  Thus 
in  a  measure  we  can  see  how  valuable  was  his  assistance  as  a  military 
leader  in  this  critical  period  when  defeat  meant  certain  ruin. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  value  of  his  assistance  as  champion  of 
civil  government  and  public  improvement.  Too  much  credit  cannot 
be  attributed  to  him  for  his  work  with  the  Indians.  While  we  would 
not  say  that  it  was  due  to  him  alone  that  New  York  adopted  the  Con- 
stitution; nor  that  he  alone  carried  through  the  United  States  Senate, 
Hamilton's  financial  measures,  nor  that  Robert  Morris  could  not  have 
performed  his  service  without  Schuyler's  aid,  nor  that  the  canals  of 
New  York  State  would  not  have  been  realized,  nevertheless  his  in- 
fluence told  in  every  case.  Readily  can  we  imagine  what  would  have 
been  the  dire  results  if  the  Union  under  the  present  Constitution  had 
failed  to  materialize.  Moreover,  all  are  aware  what  Hamilton's 
measures,  what  Morris'  service,  and  the  canals  of  this  State  have 
meant  to  the  progress  and  happiness  of  our  nation. 

Daniel  Webster  once  said,  "I  was  brought  up  with  New  England 
prejudices  against  him  but  I  consider  him  as  second  only  to  Wash- 
ington in  the  services  he  rendered  to  his  country  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution." 

Another  has  said  of  Schuyler,  "He  valued  the  blessings  of  an 
enlightened  liberty,  of  political  rights,  of  a  just  and  stable  govern- 
ment. For  the  security  of  these  blessings,  he  unhesitatingly  placed 
his  life  and  property  in  jeopardy  and  bore  with  magnanimity  a  cruel 
injustice.  He  labored  long  and  unselfishly  not  only  to  preserve  them 
from  foreign  attack  but  to  establish  them  on  the  enduring  foundation 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  Finally  is  it  not  fitting 
that  we  say,  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant?" 
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Second  Prize  Essay 

By  Eugene  Graves,  Boys  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Services  of  Philip  Schuyler  to  His  Country; 
Their  Extent  and  Value 

When  we  look  back  to  the  days  of  the  American  Revolution, 
we  pass  with  pride  and  satisfaction  over  the  figures  of  Washington, 
Hamilton,  and  Franklin;  at  the  thought  of  Philip  Schuyler  we  linger 
with  pride,  indeed,  but  with  a  feeling  of  regret.  There  is  an  element 
of  tragedy  in  the  life  of  this  patriot,  who  gave  himself  so  wholly  to 
the  cause  and  was  accorded  so  little  credit  for  his  effort;  for  few 
men  have  served  their  country  in  so  many  and  important  ways,  and 
few  have  received  more  unmerited  criticism.  Persecuted  by  the 
undying  hatred  of  New  England,  which  misconstrued  his  motives 
and  held  his  services  light,  he  yet  gave  to  his  country,  without  stint 
and  without  ceasing,  the  best  that  was  in  him.  When  he  worked 
hardest,  he  was  called  most  desultory;  when  he  sacrificed  most,  he 
was  most  unpatriotic;  when  he  acted  most  prudently,  he  was  most 
traitorous.  If  to  be  great  is  to  be  misunderstood,  Schuyler  was 
great. 

No  man  ever  was  better  fitted  to  render  service  to  his  country 
than  Schuyler.  From  Philip  Pieterse,  the  founder,  every  member 
of  the  Schuyler  family  had  been  strong,  enterprising,  and  worthy, 
had  been  imbued  with  faith  in  the  country,  and  had  taken  a  leading 
part  in  its  development  and  affairs.  Moreover,  through  several 
generations  of  intermarriages,  the  best  blood  of  the  colony  flowed 
in  the  veins  of  the  Schuylers — the  blood  which  produced  Jay,  the 
Livingstons,  and  many  another  illustrious  name  in  the  annals  of  the 
nation.  From  the  days  of  Peter — "Quider  of  the  Indians" — the 
Schuyler  name  had  been  a  power  among  the  Six  Nations,  a  condition 
which  made  Philip  Schuyler  the  chief  reliance  of  the  colony  in  its 
dealings  with  the  all-important   Indian  problem. 

The  prestige  of  the  family  in  New  York  had  become  great,  and 
that  prestige  alone  would  have  carried  Schuyler  far.     But  he  had 
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individual  qualities  which  equipped  him  for  public  service.  Energetic, 
far-sighted,  intellectually  alert,  he  was  essentially  a  man  of  affairs, 
with  great  executive  ability  and  the  sense  of  responsibility  which 
comes  with  large  personal  interests. 

Never  was  wise  and  efficient  service  more  needed  than  in  the 
fifty  years  which  saw  the  making  of  the  American  Republic.  With 
the  close  of  the  last  French  and  Indian  War,  a  new  pioneer  age  began, 
the  time  for  blazing  the  way  to  liberty.  Relieved  from  the  ever- 
present  danger  of  French  invasion  on  the  north,  and  from  the  curb 
to  their  activities  which  French  occupation  on  the  west  persistently 
maintained,  the  colonists  no  longer  looked  to  England  for  protection. 
They  felt  the  possibilities  of  their  own  resources  and  their  own  efforts 
as  they  had  never  done  before.  They  began  to  open  up  new  country, 
to  develop  their  fisheries,  to  extend  their  commerce — and  in  the 
midst  of  this  activity,  to  be  restive  under  the  restrictions  of  unreason- 
able government.     It  was  a  time  pregnant  of  events  and  change. 

Schuyler  became  of  age  just  about  as  this  period  was  starting, 
and  the  forty  years  of  his  public  service  were  the  most  momentous 
ones  in  the  history  of  the  American  continent.  As  the  French  and 
Indian  War  was  the  beginning  of  the  era,  so  was  it  the  beginning  of 
his  career.  He  served  in  two  important  campaigns,  in  which  his 
traditional  knowledge  of  Indians,  his  resourcefulness  and  executive 
ability  were  brought  out  in  striking  manner  and  proved  of  the  greatest 
usefulness.  His  singular  faculty  for  keeping  the  machinery  of  an 
enterprise  in  running  order  was  quickly  recognized,  and  was  relied 
upon  in  all  the  years  to  follow. 

After  the  war,  Schuyler  went  to  England  on  a  mission,  for  which 
he  was  chosen  because  of  his  "zeal,  punctuality  and  strict  honesty." 
Having  concluded  the  business,  ever  mindful  of  the  development  of 
his  country,  he  carefully  studied  the  production  of  staples  which  the 
colonists  were  compelled  to  import,  and  also  the  subject  of  canals, 
which  his  far-seeing  mind  told  him  would  become  an  invaluable  aid  to 
progress  in  his  native  land.  The  direct  result  of  this  labor  was  a 
great  stimulus  to  agriculture  in  the  province  and  the  building  of  one 
of  two  canals  which  he  projected,  providing  the  remote  settler  with 
access  to  markets  and  thus  giving  a  tremendous  impetus  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that  he,  the  descendant 
of  "Quider,"  was  the  main  bulwark  between  the  advancing  settler 
and  the  wary  Indian,  thus  rendering  a  service  in  promoting  the  de- 
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velopment  of  the  colony  and  state  which  could  hardly  have  been  done 
by  any  other  man. 

There  followed  seven  years  of  service  as  representative  from 
Albany  in  the  Assembly.  By  this  time  the  spirit  of  independence 
was  growing  in  all  the  land,  but  less  rapidly  in  New  York,  where 
influential  men  had  more  at  risk  and  were  slow  to  disturb  settled 
conditions.  Although  himself  one  of  this  class,  Schuyler,  against  a 
Tory  majority,  was  the  constant  champion  of  the  rights  of  the 
colonists.  No  hot-head,  no  noisy  agitator,  but  rather  what  Presi- 
dent Wilson  calls  "an  animated  conservative,"  he  hewed  to  the  line 
which  his  judgment  had  marked  out,  hoping  for  amicable  adjustment, 
but  undeterred  by  the  prospect  of  rupture.  Such  men  conduct  great 
enterprises  in  our  present  day,  and  such  men  were  the  backbone  of 
the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  independence  of  the  American 
colonies. 

When  the  break  came,  he  must  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  for  he  was  sent  as  delegate  to  the  Second  Continental  Con- 
gress and  was  named  by  the  New  York  Assembly  when  asked  by 
Congress  to  recommend  a  Major-General  for  the  Northern  Depart- 
ment, for  the  reason  that  in  their  opinion  "courage,  prudence,  readi- 
ness in  expedients,  nice  perceptions,  sound  judgment,  and  great 
attention"  were  qualities  essential  in  a  General. 

The  work  which  now  developed  upon  him  was  not  easy.  It  was 
his  task  to  make  the  army,  supply  it,  and  command  it.  In  addition  to 
the  general  apathy  in  recruiting,  and  the  lack  of  support  by  Con- 
gress, which  had  nothing  to  give,  his  difficulties  were  increased  by  the 
hostility  of  the  New  Englanders,  who  distrusted  him  as  a  Dutchman 
and  hated  him  for  his  part  in  the  Hampshire  Grants  dispute. 

After  the  ill-starred  Montgomery  expedition,  for  which  Schuyler 
was  held  responsible  by  his  enemies,  came  the  Burgoyne  invasion. 
All  through  the  spring  and  early  summer  Schuyler  had  been  preparing 
for  it,  and  the  best  that  he  could  do  was  to  raise  three  thousand  men. 
When,  therefore,  Burgoyne  appeared  on  Lake  Champlain  with  eight 
thousand  troops  with  modern  cannon,  Ticonderoga,  poorly  located 
and  not  garrisoned  against  such  an  army,  became  untenable  and  was 
evacuated.  Through  ignorance  of  the  facts,  Schuyler  was  universally 
condemned.  He,  however,  pursued  the  one  course  which  could  check 
the  invasion.  He  knew  that  in  that  country  and  so  far  from  his  base, 
Burgoyne's  success  and  even  existence  depended  on  quickly  reaching 
the  Hudson.     This  he  set  about  preventing  with  all  his  energy  and 
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resourcefulness,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  by  the  time  Burgoyne  ap- 
proached the  headwaters  of  the  Hudson  he  was  in  desperate  straits 
and  became  the  easy  prey  of  the  fast-increasing  militia. 

But  before  the  end  came,  Schuyler's  enemies,  who  controlled 
the  War  Board,  had  succeeded  in  inducing  Congress  to  replace  him 
by  the  incompetent  Gates.  Although  Schuyler  had  known  for 
months  that  this  was  to  be,  he  had  pursued  his  plan  of  campaign  as 
energetically  as  ever.  Now  when  he  saw  the  reward  of  his  great  labor 
taken  away  before  his  eyes,  he  quietly  submitted  and  offered  Gates 
his  services.  The  credit,  however,  for  winning  the  battle  which  was 
the  turning  point  of  the  war,  and  which  Creasy  includes  in  his  Fifteen 
Decisive  Battles,  belonged  to  Philip  Schuyler. 

After  having  been  completely  vindicated,  Schuyler  resigned  from 
the  army  and  devoted  his  special  talents  to  the  business  requirements 
of  the  war.  In  the  difficult  work  of  managing  finances  and  main- 
taining equipment  he  continued  to  serve  his  country  as  effectively  as 
he  had  done  in  the  field. 

The  war  ended,  and  the  most  perilous  period  of  all  began.  The 
colonists  had  achieved  independence  and  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  it.  Now,  if  ever,  was  needed  wise  counsel  and  forceful  character, 
to  bring  the  discordant  elements  together  and  weld  them  into  a 
coherent  mass.  Serving  in  his  state  senate  and  acting  as  commissioner 
on  boundaries,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  and 
surveyor-general,  he  was  constantly  active  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  growing  out  of  the  war,  and  in  urging  reluctant  New  York 
to  join  the  Union.  He  was  one  of  the  two  first  senators  from  New 
York  in  the  United  States  Congress,  and  threw  his  whole  influence 
with  Hamilton  in  favor  of  a  strong  central  government. 

Schuyler's  most  distinguished  service  to  his  country  was  his 
absolute  unselfishness  and  devotion.  Arnold  was  a  brilliant  man 
and  a  superior  soldier,  but  he  could  not  stand  the  test  of  criticism  and 
thwarted  ambition.  Schuyler  was  jealous  of  his  own  reputation  and 
insisted  on  vindication,  but  this  in  his  mind  was  a  matter  entirely 
separate  from  the  service  of  his  country.  With  or  without  reputation, 
he  never  ceased  to  give  his  whole  heart  to  the  cause.  Rock-ribbed 
Schuyler!  Such  men  as  he  and  Washington  made  the  American 
Union  possible. 
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Third  Prize  Essay 

By  William  M.  Watts,  Schenectady  High  School, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

The  Services  of  Philip  Schuyler  to  His  Country; 
Their  Extent  and  Value 

Philip  Schuyler  was  born  at  Albany  on  the  twenty-second  of 
November,  1733,  of  wealthy  and  distinguished  parents.  His  father 
was  a  member  of  the  wealthy  and  established  Schuyler  family.  Mrs. 
Schuyler  was  a  member  of  another  distinguished  family,  the  van 
Courtlandt  family.  Johannes  Schuyler,  the  father,  died  when  Philip 
was  fourteen  years  old.  Philip  was  indebted  to  his  gifted  mother  for 
his  excellent  education.  When  he  was  fifteen  years  old  he  was  sent 
to  school  at  New  Rochelle,  Westchester  County.  He  was  an  excellent 
student  and  completely  mastered  the  French  language;  mathematics 
and  exact  sciences  were  his  favorite  studies.  At  eighteen  he  went  on  a 
trading  and  hunting  expedition  with  the  Indians.  When  he  was 
twenty  years  old  he  gained  the  respect  of  the  Indians  of  the  Six 
Nations,  and  from  that  time  on  his  influence  over  those  Indians  was 
second  only  to  that  of  Sir  William  Johnson. 

In  1755  Schuyler  joined  the  British  against  the  French  and  their 
Indian  allies.  He  was  in  command  of  a  company  which  rendered 
excellent  service  on  Lake  George.  The  next  year  he  was  in  the 
entrenchments  supporting  Fort  Oswego.  He  commanded  a  company 
which  attended  Sir  William  Johnson  at  Fort  Edward.  During  the 
campaign  of  1758,  he  headed  a  successful  expedition  against  Fort 
Frontenac.  Schuyler's  abilities  were  so  conspicuous  that  they  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Lord  Howe,  who  led  the  British  against  the 
forts  on  Lakes  George  and  Champlain  in  1758.  By  his  orders  Schuyler 
was  made  deputy  commissary,  with  the  rank  of  major.  After  the 
death  of  Lord  Howe,  Major  Schuyler  was  given  the  honor  of  convey- 
ing the  body  to  Albany  for  burial.  The  services  of  Schuyler  during 
the  French  and  Indian  War  must  not  be  underestimated;  of  course, 
they  had  no  far-reaching  results  and  their  extent  was  not  great,  but 
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anything  done  to  hold  the  colonies  for  the  British  may  be  considered 
a  service  to  his  country. 

After  1763  Philip  Schuyler  was  very  active  in  the  political  life 
of  the  colony  of  New  York.  From  1768  to  1775  he  represented 
Albany  in  the  New  York  legislature,  as  a  member  of  the  Whig  party. 
As  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  he  was  active  in  the  boundary  disputes 
with  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania.  Schuyler  led  the  Whig 
minority  against  a  strong  Tory  majority.  When  New  York  finally 
joined  the  Patriot  cause,  it  was  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Living- 
stons, Clinton  and  Schuyler.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his  efforts  the 
colony  of  New  York  would  have  actively  declared  for  the  king,  then 
the  New  England  patriots  would  have  been  barred  from  intercourse 
with  their  southern  compatriots,  and  the  Revolution,  without  a  doubt, 
would  have  been  a  failure.  So  we  see  that  here  his  services  were  most 
valuable. 

Two  days  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Congress  appointed 
Philip  Schuyler  the  third  major-general  of  the  Continental  Army. 
Washington  placed  Schuyler  in  command  of  the  important  Northern 
Department,  which  included  the  upper  Hudson  Valley,  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George.  General  Schuyler 
vigorously  began  the  work  of  organizing  troops,  collecting  supplies, 
and  repairing  forts.  Congress  ordered  him  to  cooperate  with  Arnold 
in  an  invasion  of  Canada.  Accordingly  he  collected  men  and  supplies 
at  Fort  Ticonderoga.  In  September,  with  about  a  thousand  men  and 
scanty  provisions,  he  marched  to  invade  Canada.  The  invading 
army  had  not  appeared  before  St.  Johns  before  Schuyler  was  taken  ill 
and  was  forced  to  return  to  Ticonderoga  and  then  to  Albany.  The 
expedition  continued  under  the  brave  General  Montgomery.  It 
was  a  failure.  Supplies  were  scarce,  and  the  army  was  saved  from 
utter  starvation  only  by  the  unremitting  efforts  of  Schuyler.  Labor- 
ing under  great  obstacles  he  collected  and  forwarded  all  the  supplies 
and  reinforcements  obtainable. 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  Sir  John  Johnson  had  begun  to 
collect  forces  to  aid  the  king ;  now  he  began  to  be  openly  hostile  to  the 
Patriots,  so  General  Schuyler  was  ordered  to  arrest  him.  With  a 
large  and  constantly  growing  force  Schuyler  marched  up  the  Mohawk 
Valley  and  met  Sir  John  Johnson.  Sir  John,  outnumbered,  was 
forced  to  accede  to  all  of  Schuyler's  demands.  This  expedition  was 
quite  important;  Schuyler  had  captured  some  heavy  guns,  disarmed 
between   six    and   seven   hundred   Tories,    conciliated   the   Mohawk 
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Indians,  and  turned  some  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  Six 
Nations  from  their  Loyalist  inclinations  and  had  received  the  oaths 
of  many  to  remain  neutral. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  June,  1777,  General  John  Burgoyne 
started  from  Canada  with  a  splendidly  equipped  army  of  not  quite 
eight  thousand.  He  swept  all  before  him:  Fort  Ticonderoga  was 
taken  on  the  sixth  of  July,  and  on  the  thirtieth  Fort  Edward  was  in- 
vested. In  marching  from  Skenesborough,  now  Whitehall,  near  the 
head  of  Lake  Champlain,  to  Fort  Edward,  Burgoyne  spent  twenty 
days.  This  was  due  to  the  skill  of  Schuyler:  Schuyler  sent  out  men, 
armed  with  ropes,  shovels  and  axes,  to  destroy  bridges,  fell  trees 
across  roads,  choke  and  dam  streams,  and  dig  ditches.  This  work 
was  so  effective  that  Burgoyne  could,  at  the  best,  march  at  the  rate 
of  a  mile  a  day.  Schuyler  feeling  that  his  little  force  was  insufficient 
to  hold  the  almost  indefensible  fort,  fell  back  to  near  Cohoes  Falls. 
Here  he  collected  about  one  thousand  troops  and  was  preparing  to 
make  an  offensive  move,  when  he  received  notice  of  his  removal. 
Gates  had  at  last  been  successful  in  his  intrigues,  and  Schuyler  gave 
up  the  command  in  a  good  manner.  Nevertheless  he  stayed  with 
the  army  and  gave  material  aid.  The  floating  movable  bridge  across 
the  Hudson,  near  Bemis  Heights,  was  constructed  with  lumber 
donated  by  him. 

After  the  English  defeat  and  surrender  at  Saratoga,  he  received 
several  officers  and  their  families  at  his  Albany  home.  His  courtesy 
and  generosity  left  a  lasting  impression  of  American  hospitality  and 
did  much  to  dissipate  the  false  ideas  concerning  the  Americans,  held 
by  many  Europeans.  He  never  took  another  military  command, 
although  the  court  that  investigated  his  conduct  acquitted  him  most 
honorably  of  all  charges,  and  both  Washington  and  Congress  pressed 
him  to  take  a  command.  However,  he  did  not  cease  to  serve  his 
country.  He  kept  Washington  and  Congress  informed  of  the  events 
in  his  part  of  the  country.  His  advice  was  sought  on  all  matters. 
There  is  a  record  of  his  supplying  the  Continental  Army  with  one 
thousand  barrels  of  flour,  at  short  notice,  and  receiving  no  recom- 
pense. 

During  the  war  he  was  active  in  Indian  affairs.  At  the  very 
beginning  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  and  he 
was  even  more  successful  in  holding  the  Indians  neutral  than  in  bring- 
ing order  among  his  own  troops.  There  was  a  big  convention  at 
Albany,  and  all  the  Indians  present  swore  to  remain  neutral  in  the 
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struggle.  Schuyler  succeeded  in  holding  a  great  part  of  them  neutral, 
and  the  others  did  not  break  their  oaths  until  1777.  This  was  really 
a  wonderful  accomplishment,  to  hold  Indians  without  giving  any 
presents  when  they  were  being  offered  gifts  by  another.  This  most 
certainly  was  a  valuable  service  to  his  country.  The  services  Philip 
Schuyler  rendered  his  country  during  the  Revolution  were  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  services  he  rendered  to  his  country.  His  checking 
and  hindering  the  advance  of  Burgoyne  made  Burgoyne's  defeat 
sure.  His  sending  aid  to  Fort  Stanwix  was  what  defeated  St.  Ledger. 
His  aid  after  he  had  retired  must  also  be  taken  into  account  together 
with  his  services  as  Indian  commissioner.  The  Battle  of  Saratoga 
is  rightly  said  to  be  the  turning  point  of  the  Revolution,  in  that  the 
French  Alliance  was  one  of  its  results,  and  the  French  Alliance  is 
said  to  have  won  the  war  for  the  Americans.  Therefore  we  can  easily 
see  that,  as  Schuyler  made  the  winning  of  the  Battle  of  Saratoga  a 
certainty,  he  also  made  the  possibility  of  winning  the  Revolution 
greater,  if  not  absolutely  certain. 

But  Schuyler's  services  to  his  country  did  not  end  with  the 
Revolution.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Senate  from 
1 78 1  to  1784,  from  1786  to  1790,  and  again  from  1792  to  1797.  He 
was  prominent  in  framing  New  York's  code  of  laws:  as  a  member  of  a 
committee  for  the  purpose,  he  helped  settle  the  boundary  disputes 
between  New  York  and  Massachusetts  and  between  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  Philip  Schuyler  and  Rufus  King  were  the  first  United 
States  Senators  from  New  York  State.  The  first  Congress  under  the 
Constitution  faced  many  trying  problems;  whether  the  new  govern- 
ment was  to  succeed  or  not,  all  depended  upon  their  work.  In  the 
work  of  this  first  senate  Philip  Schuyler  was  most  prominent.  We 
can  gain  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  his  work  was  received  when 
we  find  that  he  was  unanimously  reelected  in  1797. 

Philip  Schuyler  early  advocated  the  canalizing  of  the  Mohawk 
and  connecting  that  river  with  Lake  Ontario.  He  also  proposed  and 
made  plans  for  a  canal  connecting  Lake  Champlain  to  the  Hudson 
River.  Two  companies  were  formed,  one  for  canalizing  the  Mohawk, 
and  one  for  building  the  Champlain  canal,  and  Schuyler  was  made 
president  of  both.  Work  was  begun,  and  the  Mohawk  was  actually 
navigable  to  Lake  Oneida,  but  funds  gave  out  and  the  great  and 
important  work  had  to  be  dropped.  This  last  work  is  of  special 
interest  and  value  to  us  of  New  York  State.  Philip  Schuyler  has 
rightly  been  called  "the  father  of  New  York's  canal  system." 
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Philip  Schuyler  died  at  his  home  in  Albany  on  the  eighteenth 
of  November,  1804,  mourned  by  all  the  great  men  of  his  day.  Daniel 
Webster  has  summed  up  his  most  important  services  and  their  value 
in  one  short  sentence:  "I  consider  Schuyler  as  second  only  to  Wash- 
ington in  the  services  he  rendered  to  the  country  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution." 
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"To  teach  our  sons  and  daughters,  by  precept 
and  example,  the  honor  of  serving  such  a  country 
as  America — that  is  a  work  worthy  of  the  finest 
manhood  and  womanhood.  The  well  born  are 
those  who  are  born  to  do  that  work.  The  well 
bred  are  those  who  are  bred  to  be  proud  of  that 
work.  The  well  educated  are  those  who  see  deep- 
est into  the  meaning  and  necessity  of  that  work." 

— Henry  van  Dyke. 
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Object  of  the  Society 


CONSTITUTION 

Whereas,  It  has  become  evident  from  the  decline  of  proper 
celebration  of  such  National  holidays  as  the  Fourth  of  July,  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  and  the  like,  that  popular  interest  in  the  events 
and  men  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  is  less  than  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  Republic; 

And  Whereas,  This  lack  of  interest  is  to  be  attributed  not  so 
much  to  lapse  of  time  as  to  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  descendants 
of  Revolutionary  heroes  to  perform  their  duty  of  keeping  before 
the  public  mind  the  memory  of  the  services  of  their  ancestors,  and 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and  of  the  principles  for  which 
they  contended ; 

Therefore,  The  Society  of  the  "Sons  of  the  Revolution" 
has  been  instituted  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  men  who,  in 
military,  naval  or  civil  service,  by  their  acts  or  counsel,  achieved 
American  Independence;  to  promote  and  assist  in  the  proper  cele- 
bration of  the  anniversaries  of  Washington's  Birthday,  the  Battles 
of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  Capitula- 
tions of  Saratoga  and  Yorktown,  the  Evacuation  of  New  York  by 
the  British  Army,  and  other  prominent  events  relating  to  or  con- 
nected with  the  War  of  the  Revolution;  to  collect  and  secure  for 
preservation  the  manuscript  rolls,  records  and  other  documents 
and  memorials  relating  to  that  War;  to  inspire  among  the  mem- 
bers and  their  descendants  the  patriotic  spirit  of  their  forefathers; 
to  inculcate  in  the  community  in  general  sentiments  of  Nationality 
and  respect  for  the  principles  for  which  the  patriots  of  the  Revolu- 
tion contended;  to  assist  in  the  commemorative  celebration  of  other 
great  historical  events  of  National  importance,  and  to  promote 
social  intercourse  and  the  feeling  of  fellowship  among  its  members. 
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OFFICERS,  19 14-19 1 7. 

General  President: 

James  Mortimer  Montgomery, 
New  York  Society. 

General  Vice-President: 

Richard  McCall  Cadwalader, 
Pennsylvania  Society. 

Second  General   Vice-President: 

Walter  Gilman  Page, 
Massachusetts  Society. 

General  Secretary: 

William  L-ibbey,  D.Sc, 
New  Jersey  Society. 

Assistant  General  Secretary: 

W.  Hall  Harris,  Jr., 

Maryland  Society. 

General  Treasurer: 

*James  A.  Sample, 
District  of  Columbia  Society. 

Assistant  General  Treasurer: 
Ralph  Isham, 
Illinois  Society. 

General  Chaplain: 

Rt.  Rev.  Daniel  Sylvester  Tuttle,  D.D., 
Missouri  Society. 

General  Registrar: 

Hon.  George  E.  Pomeroy, 
Ohio  Society. 

General  Historian: 

HOLDRIDGE   OZRO    COLLINS, 

California  Society. 
♦Deceased. 
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FOUNDERS 

John  Austin  Stevens, 

John  Cochrane, 

Austin  Huntington, 

George  H.  Potts, 

Frederick  Samuel  Tallmadge, 

George  Washington  Wright  Houghton, 

Asa  Bird  Gardiner, 

Thomas  Henry  Edsall, 

Joseph  W.  Drexel, 

James  Mortimer  Montgomery, 

James  Duane  Livingston, 

John  Bleecker  Miller, 

Alexander  Ramsay  Thompson,  Jr. 
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Officers,  1917 


President: 
Robert  Olyphant,  17  Battery  Place. 

First  Vice-President: 
John  R.  DelafiEld,  27  Cedar  Street. 

Second  Vice-President: 
Henry  D.  Babcock,  32  Liberty  Street. 

Third  Vice-President: 
John  T.  Terry,   100  Broadway. 

Secretary: 
Henry  Russell  Drowne,  Fraunces  Tavern. 

Assistant  Secretary: 
Philip  V.  R.  Schuyler,  32  Nassau  Street. 

Treasurer: 
Arthur  Melvin  Hatch,  71  Broadway. 

Registrar: 
Edgar  Beach  Van  Winkle,  115  East  70th  Street. 

Chaplain: 

Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  GrEER,  D.D., 

Synod   House,  N.  E.  Cor.  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  110th  Street. 

Assistant  Chaplain: 
Rev.  Howard  Chandler  Robbins,  209  Madison  Avenue. 

Historian: 
T.  J.  Oakley  Rhinelander,  27  William  Street. 

Board  of  Managers: 
James  M.  Beck,  Philip  Livingston, 

Lawrence  L.  Gillespie,  William  G.  Bates, 

Henry  Galbraith  Ward,  Norman  Henderson, 

Walter  C.  Hubbard,  Thomas  Denny, 

W.  Rockhill  Potts,  Isaac  H.  Vrooman,  Jr., 

J.  Fred  Pierson,  Samuel  W.  Fairchild, 

Edward  W.  Humphreys,  William  Fahnestock, 

William  W.  Ladd,  Frank  Hasbrouck, 

Charles  Elliot  Warren. 
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Chapters  of  the  Society: 

Buffalo  Chapter,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Arthur  W.  Hurd,  M.D.,  Regent. 

George  J.  Bailey,  Secretary,  73  Erie  County  Bank  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Philip  Livingston  Chapter,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Isaac  H.  Vrooman,  Jr.,  Regent. 

I    Borden  H.  Mills,  Secretary,  452  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
William  Floyd  Chapter,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Hobart  W.  Thompson,  Regent. 

William  Barker,  Jr.,  Secretary,  care  Wm.  Barker  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Fort  Schuyler  Chapter,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  William  M.  Storrs,  Regent. 

A.  Vedder  Brower,  Secretary,  306  Genesee  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Orange  County  Chapter,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 
Jamestown  Chapter,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Hon.  Frank  H.  Mott,  Regent. 

Edward  R.  Bootey,  Secretary,  4  Chandler  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Real  Estate  Committee: 

James  Mortimer  Montgomery,  Chairman, 
Henry  Russell  Drowne,  Norman  Henderson, 

Arthur  Melvin  Hatch,  Philip  Rhinelander. 

Membership  Committee: 

Edward  L.  Parris,  Chairman, 

Caldwell  R.  Blakeman,  Landreth  H.  King, 

Benjamin  W.  B.  Brown,  George  P.  Lawton, 

Edward  C.  Delafield,  Pierre  F.  Macdonald, 

Henry  Russell  Drowne,  Bryce  Metcalf, 

George  C.  Heilner,  Talbot  Root, 

William  B.  Hill,  Chandler  Smith. 

Committee  on  Church  Service: 

Frederick  S.  Woodruff,  Chairman, 
J.  Wray  Cleveland,  Henry  G.  Sanford, 

Walter  L.  McCorkle,  Arthur  F.  Schermerhorn. 

Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,   D.D.,   Chaplain. 
Rev.  Howard  Chandler  Robbins,  Assistant  Chaplain. 

Essay  Committee: 

Richard  Henry  Greene,  Chairman, 
Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  R.  Russell  Requa, 

Frederick  Hill,  Jay  Maxwell  Simpson. 

Library  Committee: 
Beverly  Chew,  Chairman, 
Douglas  Campbell,  Henry  Cole  Smith, 

Howard  T.  Kingsbury,  Edward  W.  Tapp. 


Museum  Committee: 
George  B.  Class,  Chairman, 
C.  Van  Rensselaer  Cogswell,         H.  Blanchard  Dominick, 
Joseph  H.  Colyer,  Jr.,  Charles  Wisner. 

Tablet  Committee: 
Charles  A.  Sherman,  Chairman, 
Welcome  T.  Alexander,  M.D.,         Alfred  B.  Robinson, 
Pierre  F.  Macdonald,  Archibald  Rogers. 

Publication  Committee: 
James  Mortimer  Montgomery,  Chairman, 
T.  J.  Oakley  Rhinelander,  George  Haven  Putnam, 

Historian,  Bayard  Tuckerman. 

Henry  Russell  Drowne, 

Excursion  Committee: 
Col.  George  A.  Wingate,  Chairman, 
J.  Augustus  Barnard,  George  F.  Kunhardt, 

Edward  P.  Casey,  Charles  F.  Swan. 

Finance  Committee: 
William  W.  Ladd,  Chairman, 
William  G.  Bates,  Francis  L.  Hine, 

Algernon  S.  Frissell,  Charles  E.  Warren. 

Committee  on  Speakers: 
Henry  Galbraith  Ward,  Chairman, 
David  Cromwell,  Frank  L.  Polk, 

Robert  L.  Fowler,  Robert  Olyphant. 

Committee  on  Memorial  Decorations: 
Robert  Thorne,  Chairman, 
Louis  H.  Dos  Passos,  Schuyler  V.  C.  Hamilton, 

John  Ward  Dunsmore,  Henry  R.  Kunhardt,  3D. 

Auditing  Committee: 
John  T.  Terry,  Chairman,  Elbridge  G.  Snow. 

Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws: 
Edmund  Wetmore,  Chairman, 
William  W.  Ladd,  Wh,liam  G.  Bates, 

Frederick  S.  Woodruff. 

Publicity  Committee: 
Benjamin  R.  Lummis,  Chairman, 
Joseph  B.  Burr,  Thomas  N.  Fairbanks, 

Charles  M.  Fairbanks,  John  T.  McCaffrey. 
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Stewards: 
Philip  M.  Brett,  Chairman. 
Augustus  C.  Hone,  Charles  Havemeyer  Jackson, 

Noel  Bleecker  Fox,  Philip  Rhinelander, 

Prentice  Strong. 

Marshal: 
Colonel  Thomas  Denny. 

Color  Guard: 
Richard  M.  Montgomery,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
Purser  E.  Adams,  E.  Ward  Olney, 

Elbert  C.  Atwood,  Murray  Olyphant, 

John  L.  Class,  W.  Douglas  Owens, 

Herbert  W.  Congdon,  Hubert  M.  Schott, 

Charles  E.  Crowell,  Jr.,  Stanley  D.  Scott, 

Morris  E.  Kinnan,  William  F.  Southwick, 

William  H.  W.  Noyes,  Alfred  B.  Wade. 


Society  Chorus: 
F.  Murray  Olyphant,  Chairman. 
William  P.  H.  Bacon,  Gilbert  Ray  Hawes, 

Victor  D.  Borst,  James  S.  Hedden, 

James  H.  Cafferty,  Henry  St.  John  Hyde, 

Cecil  F.  Colton,  Conrad  Saxe  Keyes, 

Herbert  W.  Congdon,  Landreth  H.  King, 

Frank  S.  Cooke,  Clarence  A.  Manning, 

John  B.  Elmendorf,  Henry  Clay  Mecklem, 

Charles  W.  Fash,  J.  Frank  Supplee, 

Marshall  W.  Greene,  Theodore  C.  Watson. 


Officers,  1916 


President: 
Robert  OlyphanT,  17  Battery  Place. 

First  Vice-President: 
Norman  Henderson,  24  Nassau  Street. 

Second  Vice-President: 
Francis  G.  Landon,  29  Broadway. 

Third  Vice-President: 
Thomas  Denny,  30  Pine  Street. 

Secretary: 
Henry  Russell  DrownE,  Fraunces  Tavern. 

Assistant  Secretary: 
Philip  V.  R.  Schuyler,  32  Nassau  Street. 

Treasurer: 
Arthur  Melvin  Hatch,  71  Broadway. 

Registrar: 
Edgar  Beach  Van  Winkle,  115  East  70th  Street. 

Chaplain: 
Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D.D., 
Synod  House,  N.  E.  Cor.  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  110th  Street. 

A  ssistant  Chaplain: 
Rev.  Frank  L.  Humphreys,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  3  East  39th  Street. 

Historian: 
T.  J.  Oakley  Rhinelander,  27  William  Street. 
Board  of  Managers: 
John  T.  Terry,  Walter  C.  Hubbard, 

Henry  D.  Babcock,  Elbridge  Gerry  Snow, 

John  R.  Delafield,  W.  Rockhill  Potts, 

Albert  Ellis  Hoyt,  J.  Fred  Pierson, 

James  M.  Beck,  Edward  W.  Humphreys, 

Frederick  S.  Woodrupe,  *George  Austin  Morrison, 

Lawrence  L.  Gillespie,  William  W.  Ladd, 

Henry  Galbraith  Ward,  Philip  Livingston, 

William  G.  Bates. 
*Deceased. 
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George  P.  Lawton,  14  East  60th  Street. 
Edward  C.  Delafield,  46  Wall  Street. 
William  B.  Hill,  160  Broadway. 
Bryce  Metcalf,  17  Battery  Place. 
George  C.  Heilner,  i  Broadway. 
Henry  Russell  Drowne,  Fraunces  Tavern. 

Committee  on  Speakers: 
Henry  Galbraith  Ward,  Chairman, 
David  Cromwell,  *George  Austin  Morrison, 

John  R.  Delafield,  Frank  L.  Polk. 

Essay  Committee: 

Richard  Henry  Greene,  Chairman, 
Herbert  E.  Bridgman,  R.  Russell  Requa, 

Frederick  Hill,  Jay  Maxwell  Simpson. 

*  Deceased. 
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Library  Committee: 
John  R.  Totten,  Chairman, 
Douglas  Campbell,  Henry  Cole  Smith, 

Howard  T.  Kingsbury,  Edward  W.  Tapp. 

Museum  Committee: 
George  B.  Class,  Chairman, 
Joseph  H.  Colyer,  Jr.,  Alfred  B.  Robinson, 

Henry  P.  Gibson,  Charles  Wisner. 

Tablet  Committee: 
James  M.  Montgomery,  Chairman, 
Pierre  F.  Macdonald,  W.  Rockhill  Potts, 

Ralph  Peters,  John  T.  Terry. 

Publication  Committee: 
James  M.  Montgomery,  Chairman, 
T.  J.  Oakley  Rhinelander,  Historian,  Talbot  Olyphant, 
Henry  Russell  Drowne,  George  Haven  Putnam. 

Stewards: 
Henry  B.  Barnes,  Chairman,  Philip  M.  Brett, 

Robert  L.  Fowler,  Jr.,  Noel  Bleecker  Fox, 

Augustus  C.  Hone,  Charles  H.  Jackson. 

Marshal: 
Prentice  Strong. 

Aides  to  the  Marshal: 
Albert  William  Putnam,  De  Witt  Clinton  Weld,  Jr., 

Robert  Kelly  Prentice,  De  Witt  Clinton  Falls, 

Henry  Anthon  Bostwick. 

Committee  on  Church  Service: 
Frederick  S.  Woodruff,  Chairman, 
J.  Wray  Cleveland,  Walter  L.  McCorkle, 

John  Francis  Daniell,  Arthur  F.  Schermerhorn. 

Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D.D.,  Rev.  F.  Landon  Humphreys.  S.T.D.,  LLD., 
Chaplain.  Assistant  Chaplain. 

Aisle  Committee: 
Henry  Burr  Barnes,  Thomas  Jewett  Hallowell, 

Worcester  Bouck,  Frederic  Dudley  Kohler, 

George  William  Burleigh,  Charles  Percy  Latting,  Jr., 

Edward  Nicoll  Crosby,  George  Austin  Morrison, 

Frederick  Melvin  Crossett,  Robert  Morrison  Olyphant,  Jr., 

Frank  Everett  Davidson,  Edward  Gibert  Schermerhorn, 

Louis  Everit  de  Forest,  Chandler  Smith, 

Thomas  Denny,  Wyllys  Terry, 

Louis  Hays  Dos  Passos,  Paul  Gibert  Thebaud, 

Morris  Douw  Ferris,  Alfred  Byers  Wade, 

Joel  Ellis  Fisher,  Jr.,  Charles  Elliot  Warren, 

Philip  Louis  Watkins. 
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Color  Guard: 

Richard  M.  Montgomery,  Jr.,  Chairman, 

Elbert  C.  Atwood,  Murray  Olyphant, 

John  L.  Class,  W.  Douglas  Owens, 

Herbert  W.  Congdon,  Hubert  M.  Schott, 

Charles  E.  Crowell,  Jr.,  Stanley  D.  Scott, 

Alanson  T.  Enos,  Jr.,  William  F.  Southwick, 

Morris  E.  Kinnan,  Alfred  B.  Wade, 

Wd^liam  H.  W.  Noyes,  Ruthven  A.  Wodell. 

Excursion  Committee: 
William  G.  Bates,  Chairman, 
Edward  P.  Casey,  George  F.  Kunhardt, 

*John  C.  Gulick,  Charles  F.  Swan. 

Finance  Committee: 
William  W.  Ladd,  Chairman, 
William  G.  Bates,  Algernon  S.  Frissell, 

*James  G.  Cannon,  Elbridge  Gerry^Snow. 

Committee  on  Memorial  Decorations: 
Charles  R.  Lamb,  Chairman, 
John  Ward  Dunsmore,  Henry  R.  Kunhardt,  3RD, 

Schuyler  V.  C.  Hamilton,  Robert  Thorne. 

A  uditing  Committee: 
*James  G.  Cannon,  Chairman,  Algernon  S.  Frissell. 

Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws: 
Edmund  Wetmore,  Chairman. 
William  W.  Ladd,  William  G.  Bates, 

Frederick  S.  Woodruff. 

Publicity  Committee: 
Benjamin  R.  Lummis,  Chairman, 
Joseph  B.  Burr,  Charles  M.  Fairbanks, 

Robert  Grier  Cooke,  Thomas  N.  Fairbanks. 

Society  Chorus: 
F.  Murray  Olyphant,  Chairman, 
William  P.  H.  Bacon,  Gilbert  Ray  Hawes, 

Victor  D.  Borst,  James  S.  Hedden, 

James  H.  Cafferty,  Henry  St.  John  Hyde, 

Cecil  F.  Colton,  Conrad  Saxe  Keyes, 

Herbert  W.  Congdon,  Landreth  H.  King, 

Frank  S.  Cooke,  Clarence  A.  Manning, 

John  B.  Elmendorf,  Henry  Clay  Mecklem, 

Charles  W.  Fash,  J.  Frank  Supplee, 

Marshall  W.  Greene,  Theodore  C.  Watson. 

*Deceased. 
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Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers 


To  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York: 

The  Board  of  Managers  submits  the  following  report  for  the 
year  ending  December  4,  1916: 

There  were  nine  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Managers  held  during 
the  year. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  Fraunces  Tavern  on  Saturday, 
December  4,  1915,  at  1.30  p.m.,  the  President,  Mr.  Robert  Olyphant, 
presiding.  In  the  absence  of  the  Chaplain  and  Assistant  Chaplain, 
Colonel  James  Ray  Hosmer,  a  lay-reader  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

The  Secretary  read  the  call  for  the  meeting,  and  the  polls  were 
declared  open  for  one  hour  and  a  half.  Tellers  were  appointed  as 
follows:  Talbot  Root,  Chairman;  Chandler  Smith,  Varick  Dey  Mar- 
tin and  Harrison  Wright. 

The  reading  of  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  dispensed 
with,  it  having  been  printed  for  distribution,  and  Mr.  Clarence  W. 
Bowen,  Historian  of  the  Society,  read  his  report,  giving  the  names 
of  fifty-two  members  who  had  died  during  the  year  and  four  others 
not  previously  reported,  during  the  reading  of  which  all  the  members 
rose  and  remained  standing. 

Mr.  Arthur  M.  Hatch,  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  presented  his 
report  showing  a  surplus  of  $177,490.65,  after  paying  $5,000  on  ac- 
count of  the  mortgage  on  Fraunces  Tavern,  a  gain  in  surplus  of  $2,048 
over  1 9 14,  and  a  reduction  of  the  mortgage  from  $20,000  to  $15,000. 

The  President  appointed  Mr.  James  G.  Cannon  and  Mr.  Algernon 
S.  Frissell  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  account  and  the  Treasurer  was 
instructed  to  have  it  printed  and  distributed  to  the  members. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Officers  of  the  General  So- 
ciety extending  cordial  greetings  and  congratulations  of  the  New  York 
Society  at  its  annual  meeting. 
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General  Asa  Bird  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Herbert  Barry  both  pre- 
sented resolutions  in  favor  of  "preparedness"  and  after  discussion 
General  Gardiner  accepted  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Barry  as  a 
substitute,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  Constitution  of  this  Society  sets  forth  that  it 
has  been  instituted  for  the  purpose,  among  others,  to  inspire  among 
the  members  and  their  descendants  the  patriotic  spirit  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  to  inculcate  in  the  community  in  general  sentiments  of 
nationality  and  respect  for  the  principles  for  which  the  patriots  of 
the  Revolution  contended ;  and 

Whereas,  it  has  become  apparent  that  in  this  country  there 
has  not  been  made  that  preparation  for  possible  war  which  George 
Washington  urged  as  the  best  protection  of  our  peace,  and  this  country 
is  not  prepared  either  to  defend  itself  against  possible  aggression,  or 
to  fulfill  the  duties  and  responsibilities  it  has  assumed;    and 

Whereas,  we  should  be  unworthy  of  our  traditions  and  rec- 
reant to  our  own  duties  as  citizens  of  this  Republic  should  we  fail 
to  do  our  share  toward  safeguarding  our  heritage; 

Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  this  Society  unequivocally  advocates  immediate 
steps  by  legislation  and  by  appropriate  executive  action  to  provide 
proper  and  suitable  measures  of  preparedness;  and  it  commends 
to  each  member  as  a  patriotic  personal  duty  that  he  give  his  individual 
influence  and  efforts  to  further  these  objects. 

Further  Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  Preamble  and  Reso- 
lution be  sent  forthwith  to  each  member  of  the  Society. 

Further  Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Managers  be  requested  to 
take  appropriate  steps  to  transmit  this  resolution  to  Congress  and  the 
President,  leaving  it  to  them  to  say  what  is  appropriate. 

These  resolutions  were  subsequently  printed  and  sent  to  the 
President,  the  members  of  Congress,  all  the  members  of  the  Society 
and  to  the  other  State  Societies  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  many 
of  which  adopted  similar  resolutions  and  forwarded  them  to  Con- 
gress. 

President  Olyphant  then  spoke  of  the  anniversary  we  met  to  cele- 
brate, the  progress  made  by  the  society,  the  importance  of  getting  new 
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members  and  of  the  Color  Guard,  which  had  recently  been  established, 
and  its  work. 

General  Asa  Bird  Gardiner  made  an  interesting  historical  ad- 
dress referring  to  the  conditions  in  New  York  on  December  4,  1783, 
when  Washington  took  leave  of  his  officers  at  Fraunces  Tavern  and 
the  general  state  of  the  country  during  his  terms  as  President.  (General 
Gardiner's  address  is  printed  in  this  report.) 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  beautiful  flowers  that  had 
been  sent  for  this  occasion  by  the  Misses  Stevens  in  memory  of  their 
father,  the  late  John  Austin  Stevens,  Founder  of  the  Society,  and  on 
motion  a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the  Misses  Stevens. 

Captain  Richard  Henry  Greene  read  the  Preamble  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Rev.  Edmund  Banks  Smith,  B.D.,  Chaplain  of  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  pronounced  the  benediction,  after  which  a  recess  was 
taken  and  the  members  adjourned  to  the  fourth  floor  dining  room 
for  refreshments. 

On  being  again  called  to  order  the  tellers  announced  that  1,149 
votes  had  been  cast,  of  which  1,056  were  by  proxy,  and  that  the  regu- 
lar ticket  had  been  elected. 

In  accordance  with  the  Constitution  the  President  appointed 
the  following  Stewards:  Noel  Bleecker  Fox,  class  of  1918,  in  place  of 
Philip  V.  R.  Schuyler;  Charles  H.  Jackson,  class  of  1918,  in  place  of 
Charles  F.  Swan,  the  terms  of  office  of  Mr.  Schuyler  and  Mr.  Swan 
having  expired;  Robert  Ludlow  Fowler,  Jr.,  class  of  1916,  in  place  of 
Richard  B.  Duane,  resigned;  and  Philip  M.  Brett,  class  of  191 7,  in 
place  of  Grenville  Clark,  resigned. 

He  also  appointed  as  Marshal  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year 
Captain  Prentice  Strong  of  the  Field  Artillery,  N.  G.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Albert  Ellis  Hoyt,  Regent  of  the  Philip  Livingston  Chapter, 
stated  that  the  Society  had  participated  formally  in  escorting  the 
Liberty  Bell  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  and  that  he  had  represented  the 
President  of  the  Society,  who  had  been  unable  to  attend  on  that  oc- 
casion. He  gave  an  interesting  account  of  progress  of  the  Liberty 
Bell  through  the  State  and  the  patriotism  manifested  by  the  citizens 
gathered  to  receive  it. 

Since  the  Annual  Meeting  the  Rev.  Frank  Landon  Humphreys 
has  been  appointed  Assistant  Chaplain;    Mr.  Philip  V.  R.  Schuyler, 
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Assistant  Secretary;  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Oakley  Rhinelander,  Historian. 
Various  committees  have  also  been  appointed,  of  which  a  list  is 
printed  in  this  report. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Delmonico's,  New 
York,  on  Monday  evening,  January  24,  191 6,  to  celebrate  the  birthday 
of  Frederick  Samuel  Tallmadge,  late  President  of  the  Society.  Pres- 
ident Olyphant  told  what  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Tallmadge  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Society  and  of  the  appropriateness  of  meeting  once  a 
year  to  honor  his  memory.  He  then  spoke  of  the  flag  fund  to  be  used 
for  securing  representations  of  Revolutionary  flags,  and  introduced 
Mr.  Richard  M.  Montgomery,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Color  Guard, 
who  referred  to  the  success  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  in  securing  flags 
and  stated  that  the  Color  Guard  recommended  securing  the  following : 

Old  New  York  State  Flag  (black  beaver  and  white  field). 

Present  New  York  State  Flag. 

Peter  Gansevoort,  3rd  New  York  Regiment. 

Tallmadge  Light  Dragoons  Flag. 

Rattlesnake  Flag. 

He  laid  particular  emphasis  on  securing  the  Tallmadge  flag,  as  a 
memorial  to  the  ancestor  of  our  late  benefactor,  and  solicited  con- 
tributions to  the  flag  fund. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  William  Webster  Ellsworth, 
Secretary  of  the  Century  Company  of  New  York  City,  and  a  member 
of  the  Society,  who  delivered  a  very  interesting  lecture  illustrated  with 
stereopticon  views  entitled  "From  Lexington  to  Yorktown." 

A  stated  meeting  was  held  at  Delmonico's  on  Wednesday  evening, 
April  19th,  to  celebrate  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Lexington.  President  Olyphant  read  an  account  of 
the  events  connected  with  the  day  and  introduced  Mr.  George  Forbes 
of  the  Baltimore  Bar,  who  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Our  Navy  and 
Naval  Academy,"  illustrated  with  stereopticon  views. 

A  stated  meeting  was  held  at  Delmonico's  Saturday  evening, 
November  25th,  to  celebrate  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-third  anni- 
versary of  the  evacuation  of  the  City  of  New  York  by  the  British 
troops.  President  Olyphant  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  intro- 
duced Wilbur  C.  Abbott,  Litt.B.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  in  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  University,  who  delivered  a  lecture 
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on   "The  Evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  British,   November  25, 
1783,"  illustrated  with  stereopticon  views. 

The  Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Church  Service  commemorative  of 
the  birth  of  George  Washington  was  held  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
St.  Nicholas,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-eighth  street,  New  York  City, 
on  Sunday,  February  20,  1916,  at  4  o'clock  p.m.  The  service  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  Frank  Landon  Humphreys,  S.T.D.,  LL.D., 
Assistant  Chaplain  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  George  Stuart  Baker,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Pelham  St.  George  Bissell, 
M.A.,  A.K.C.,  the  Rev.  Richard  Townsend  Henshaw,  A.B.,  A.M., 
B.D.,  the  Rev.  George  Starkweather  Pratt  and  the  Rev.  Charles 
Daniel  Trexler,  A.B.,  A.M.  The  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Edwin  Keigwin,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  West  End  Presbyterian 
Church.     (This  sermon  is  printed  in  this  report.) 

The  Color  Guard  headed  the  procession  of  members,  carrying 
the  handsome  silk  flags  of  the  Society. 

The  following  representatives  of  Societies  were  present: 

Society  of  the  Cincinnati:  George  Elsworth  Dunscombe,  John 
Wheelwright  Greaton,  Gerald  Hull  Gray,  William  Sturgis  Thomas 
and  Dr.  Paul  Ernest  Tiemann.  Military  Society  of  the  War  of  181 2  : 
Asa  Bird  Gardiner,  Walter  L.  Suydam,  Paul  G.  Thebaud,  Benjamin 
R.  Lummis  and  Chandler  Smith.  Colonial  Wars:  Henry  Gansevoort 
Sanford,  Samuel  Howland  Hoppin,  Herbert  Treadwell  Wade,  Henry 
Eglinton  Montgomery  and  Frederick  Dwight.  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution:  Mrs.  Everett  M.  Raynor,  Miss  Clara  Simon,  Mrs.  Sam- 
uel Kieper,  Mrs.  Axel  O.  Ihlseng  and  Miss  Edith  P.  Gambrill.  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution:  Mrs.  William  Arrowsmith,  Miss 
Mary  V.  B.  Vanderpool,  Mrs.  Simon  Baruch,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Fiske  and 
Mrs.  George  F.  Allison.  Colonial  Dames  of  America:  Mrs.  Edward 
W.  Humphreys,  Mrs.  E.  de  P.  Hosmer,  Miss  Mary  B.  Williamson,  Mrs. 
Otis  A.  Mygatt  and  Miss  Elvira  Sistare.  Colonial  Dames  of  the  State  of 
New  York:  Mrs.  Anson  P.  Atterbury,  Mrs.  Elihu  Chauncey,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam V.  T.  Thorne,  Mrs.  Augustus  Van  Cortlandt  and  Mrs.  Hamilton 
R.  Fairfax.  Aztec  Club  of  1847:  Loyall  Farragut,  Dr.  William  M. 
Polk,  Fitz  John  Porter,  H.  F.  J.  Porter  and  William  M.  Sweeney. 
Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars:  Talbot  Root,  James  H.  Morgan 
and  George  Perrine.     Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion:  Anson 
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G.  McCook,  J.  Fred  Pierson,  George  P.  Borden,  Charles  T.  Greene 
and  Augustus  T.  Gurlitz. 

The  Annual  Banquet  took  place  in  the  large  Banquet  Hall  at 
Delmonico's  on  February  22,  19 16,  the  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
fourth  anniversary  of  Washington's  Birthday.  Mr.  Robert  Olyphant, 
the  President  of  the  Society,  presided  and  the  singing  was  led  by  the 
Society  Chorus.  The  following  invited  guests  were  present:  Hon. 
James  M.  Beck,  former  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Netherlands  and  to  Luxemburg,  Rev. 
A.  Edwin  Keigwin,  D.D.,  Rev.  Frank  Landon  Humphreys,  S.T.D., 
IX. D.,  Theodorus  Bailey,  M.D.,  Society  of  the  Cincinnati;  William 
Sloane,  St.  Andrew's  Society;  Cecil  F.  Shallcross,  St.  George's  Society; 
Howland  Pell,  Society  of  the  War  of  18 12;  Hon.  Victor  J.  Dowling, 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick;  Frederic  Delano  Weekes,  New  York 
Historical  Society ;  Gerard  Beekman,  Holland  Society;  Henry  Ganse- 
voort  Sanford,  Society  of  Colonial  Wars;  David  Banks,  Military  Order 
of  Foreign  Wars;  Richard  Peters,  Pennsylvania  Society,  Sons  of  the 
Revolution;  Herbert  M.  Leland,  Massachusetts  Society,  Sons  of  the 
Revolution. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Frank  Landon  Humphreys, 
S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  Assistant  Chaplain  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

The  Banquet  Hall  was  appropriately  and  tastefully  decorated 
and  an  orchestra  was  furnished  for  the  occasion.  After  coffee  had 
been  served  there  was  the  usual  procession,  headed  by  the  Fifer  and 
Drummer  in  Continental  uniform  and  followed  by  the  Stewards  of 
the  Society  and  the  Color  Guard  bearing  the  flags  and  banners  of  the 
Society,  the  cocked  hat  carried  on  a  cushion  and  a  beautiful  basket 
of  flowers  from  the  Colonial  Dames  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  cocked  hat  was  presented  to  the  President  by  Mr.  William 
Rand,  Jr.,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  prepare  yourself  for  a  surprise.  On  behalf  of  this 
patriotic  Society,  I  am  commissioned  to  present  to  you  a  symbolic 
gift,  and  lest  in  your  natural  and  most  becoming  embarrassment,  you 
should  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  it,  I  commend  to  you  the 
suggestion  contained  in  the  answer  of  a  school  boy  whom  I  know,  to  a 
question  put  to  him  upon  an  examination  in  what  is  known  in  schools 
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as  "general  information."  The  question  was,  "What  is  the  Derby  and 
where  is  it  held,"  and  the  answer  written  was,  "The  derby  is  a  kind  of 
hat  and  is  held  on  the  head." 

Having  thus  instructed  you,  sir,  as  to  how  you  shall  deal  with 
this  gift,  and  relieved  you  of  at  least  one  perplexity  of  your  office,  I  am 
commanded  not  to  omit  to  remind  you  of  the  honor  and  responsibility 
that  go  with  it. 

A  cocked  hat,  sir,  was  worn  by  the  chief  figure  upon  two  memo- 
rable historical  occasions.  Both  have  been  preserved  for  us  by  the  art 
of  the  painter.  One  picture  shows  Napoleon,  at  the  summit  of  his 
meteoric  career,  just  before  the  rout  of  the  Russians,  and  the  treaty 
with  their  emperor,  which  made  him  master  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Surrounded  by  his  staff,  he  stands  forth,  you  will  recall,  astride  his 
white  charger  upon  a  little  mound  at  Friedland,  lifting  his  tri-cornered 
cocked  hat  in  response  to  the  salute  of  the  cuirassiers  of  the  guard,  who, 
with  brandished  sabres,  charge  past  him  at  full  gallop. 

A  contrasting  picture  is  that  of  an  October  afternoon  at  Yorktown, 
after  the  final  battle  in  the  long  war  between  the  Crown  and  the  Colo- 
nies. Before  the  ranks  of  the  Continental  Army  and  their  allies  on 
land  and  sea,  the  belted  grenadiers  of  King  George  follow  their  draped 
standards  to  stack  their  arms  at  the  feet  of  George  Washington,  who 
with  the  gallant  Rochambeau  at  his  side,  in  buff  and  blue,  his  cocked 
hat  firmly  set  upon  his  noble  brow,  surveys  the  scene  in  modest  pride 
and  with  grim  satisfaction. 

That  event  sealed  with  success  his  long  years  of  arduous  and 
devoted  labor  and  dedicated  this  Western  Continent  forever  to  the 
enjoyment  of  liberty  governed  by  law. 

Now,  these  two  cocked  hats,  sir,  were  not  exactly  alike.  The 
changing  fashion  of  nearly  a  score  of  years  shows  certain  differences 
of  height  and  form,  differences  not  more  nor  less  than  the  differences 
of  the  heads  that  bore  them.  But  between  the  ideals  which  inspired 
their  owners,  how  vast  and  how  profound  the  gulf! 

To  the  victor  of  Friedland  appeared  a  Europe  upon  which  the  sign 
and  semblance  of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  had  been  stamped 
by  the  iron  heel  of  aggressive  conquest.  To  the  prophetic  vision 
of  Washington  appeared  a  confederation  of  free  and  independent 
States,  respectful  of  the  rights  of  others,  as  jealous  of  their  own.     That 
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the  nation  he  had  founded  could  and  would  stand  apart  from  the 
dynastic  and  commercial  rivalries  of  the  Old  World,  he  fervently  hoped. 
That  in  the  protection  of  their  own  hardly  won  liberties,  its  citizens 
would  ever  stand  ready  to  spend  the  last  ounce  of  their  treasure  and 
to  spill  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  he  confidently  believed.  And  to 
these  ends  he  counseled  his  countrymen  in  the  noble  message  which 
he  addressed  to  them  upon  his  final  retirement  to  private  life.  It  is 
well  for  us,  sir,  upon  this  his  birthday  to  recall  that  message,  and  to 
realize  that  in  the  passing  of  more  than  a  century,  the  conflict  between 
those  two  ideals  has  not  yet  been  resolved.  Conquest  and  defense 
are  mutually  exclusive  terms.  To  permit  one  is  to  destroy  the  other. 
Warfare  which  invades  the  rights  of  weaker  nations  and  justifies  itself 
by  might  alone,  is  infamous  and  contemptible  now  as  then. 

Warfare  to  which  a  nation  is  compelled  in  defense  of  its  own 
independence  was  never  a  more  obvious,  was  never  a  more  sacred 
duty.  It  is  our  hope  and  prayer  tonight,  if  in  spite  of  all,  such  a  duty 
shall  call  upon  the  Americans  of  this  generation,  that  when  they  have 
shown  themselves  worthy  of  their  great  inheritance,  they  may  not 
lack  leaders,  comparable  in  patriotism,  in  wisdom  and  in  courage  to 
George  Washington  and  his  companions. 

And  one  reminder  more,  sir,  I  must  give  to  you,  for  you  would  be 
the  last  person  to  think  of  it  yourself.  The  members  of  this  Society 
recognize  in  you,  sir,  the  faithful  mirror  of  those  patriotic  virtues  which 
they  aim  to  stimulate  and  to  perpetuate.  They  remember  that  your 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  has  ever  been 
ready  and  unselfish,  in  foul  weather  as  in  fair;  constant  through  in- 
fancy and  poverty,  as  in  maturity  and  prosperity.  They  know  that 
nothing  that  concerns  them  has  escaped  your  thought  and  care,  save 
only  your  honor  and  distinction.  And  they  present  to  you,  sir,  this 
symbol  of  your  office,  with  the  assurance  of  their  belief  that  in  the 
course  of  a  custom  which  begins  now  to  be  long,  it  has  never  been  more 
worthily  bestowed. 

President  Olyphant  put  the  hat  on  and  responded  to  the  pre- 
sentation address : 

Mr.  Rand  and  Fellow  Members:  I  accept  this  hat  as  a  token  of  the 
position  as  Chief  Executive  of  our  Society,  to  which  place  you  have  by 
your  votes  duly  elected  me,  and  I  pledge  to  you  that   as  long  as  I 
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am  entitled  to  wear  this  hat,  I  will  serve  the  Society  to  the  very  best 
of  my  ability,  and  will  ever  keep  in  mind  Mr.  Wetmore's  tribute  to 
the  Cocked  Hat: 

You  may  boast  of  your  derbies,  your  auto-fur  caps, 
Your  Panama  straws,  and  your  shiny  silk  hats, 
But  none  can  compare,  though  you  search  the  world  o'er, 
With  the  three-cornered  hat  that  our  ancestors  wore. 

We've  nowhere  its  equal  in  beauty  or  style, 
(Just  think  of  George  Washington  wearing  a  tile!) 
While  this  graced  the  bow  that  swept  down  to  the  floor, 
The  elegant  hat  that  our  ancestors  wore. 

It  matched  the  lace  ruffles  and  black  velvet  suit, 
It  had  no  brim  to  hinder  the  lovers'  salute, 
In  the  rich  squire's  hall,  by  the  cottager's  door, 
Hung  this  versatile  hat  that  our  ancestors  wore. 

They  carried  it  jauntily  through  the  quadrille, 
They  danced  till  the  daylight  and  kept  it  up  still, 
Then  cocked  it  on  tipsily — hindside  before — 
This  jolly  old  hat  that  our  ancestors  wore. 

In  the  hot  summer's  sun,  in  the  winter's  cold  damp, 
In  the  smoke  of  the  battle,  the  frost  of  the  camp, 
In  fight  or  in  foray,  it  waved  at  the  'fore, 
This  gallant  old  hat  that  our  ancestors  wore. 

Then  greet  it  with  reverence,  guard  it  with  pride, 
'Tis  the  symbol  of  days  when  brave  souls  were  tried; 
We  hold  it  in  honor  and  all  it  stands  for, 
The  noble  old  hat  that  our  ancestors  wore. 

President  Olyphant  received  the  flowers  and  said: 

Once  more  the  ladies — God  bless  them ! — have  remembered  us  with 
these  beautiful  flowers.  The  Secretary  will  take  notice  that  due 
acknowledgment  be  made  in  most  fitting  language  of  this  continued 
evidence  of  the  cordial  relations  that  exist  between  our  Society  and  the 
Colonial  Dames  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  proposing  the  toast  to  the  Flag  the  President  said : 
Gentlemen,  fill  your  glasses  and  drink  to  "The  Flag!" 
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No  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West, 
No  one  can  say  who  loves  it  best, 
Each  loyal  heart  it  thrills  to  see, 
This  emblem  of  the  free. 

Those  stripes  of  red,  that  field  of  blue, 
Those  stars  that  sparkle  like  the  dew 
Our  joy  and  pride  shall  ever  be, 
This  flag  of  liberty. 

The  toast  was  drunk  standing  while  the  orchestra  played  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Continuing,  President  Olyphant  said: 

Fellow  Sons  and  Distinguished  Guests:  I  welcome  you  most  heart- 
ily to  this  board  in  commemoration  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George  Washington.  My  predeces- 
sors, Frederick  Samuel  Tallmadge,  who  for  twenty-five  years  was  the 
distinguished  President  and  great  benefactor,  and  who  by  his  liberality 
enabled  us  to  purchase  and  restore  that  Revolutionary  land-mark, 
Fraunces  Tavern,  and  his  successor,  the  distinguished  jurist,  Edmund 
Wetmore,  who  found  it  necessary  through  advancing  years  to  retire 
from  the  service  of  the  Society,  have  set  me  an  example  hard  to  fol- 
low, but  I  shall  hope  to  continue  diligently  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  Society  in  such  a  way  as  to  merit  your  approval. 

Our  finances  are  in  quite  a  strong  condition,  every  year  showing 
an  increase  of  net  assets.  We  still  carry  the  property  at  146-148  West 
55th  Street  at  the  cost  paid  in  1902  of  $62,000,  and  yet  our  credit 
balance  is  $177,490.65. 

In  spite  of  a  very  heavy  death  toll,  and  the  usual  loss  through  res- 
ignation, etc.,  our  membership  continues  to  grow,  and  on  the  thirtieth 
day  of  November  last  we  had  a  membership  in  the  State  of  New  York 
of  2,314  and  there  has  been  a  material  increase  so  far  this  year.  The 
last  application  handed  in  was  from  the  ex- President  of  the  United 
States,  Professor  William  Howard  Taft. 

I  have  a  note  here  that  was  received  last  night  which  might  be 
added  in  our  prosperity  record,  addressed  to  Richard  M.  Montgomery, 
Jr.,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Color  Guard  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution: 

"Dear  Sir:  If  you  will  kindly  send  me  the  amount  of  the  cost  of 
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the  flag  attached  to  the  pike,  will  take  pleasure  in  sending  check  for 
same. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"Franklin  L.  Gunther." 

There  is  one  of  the  five  flags  he  asked  for  last  week. 

Mr.  Olyphant  also  read  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Wetmore: 

"February  22,  1916. 

"Mr.   Robert  Olyphant,   President  of  the  Sons  of  the   Revolution, 
"Fraunces  Tavern,  New  York  City. 

"Dear  Mr.  Olyphant: 

"I  expected  to  have  been  with  you  tonight  but  find  I  must  still 
defer  that  pleasure.  I  wish,  however,  to  send  this  single  word  of 
greeting  to  my  brethren  of  the  Society.  The  country  is  arousing  to  the 
necessity  of  preparedness,  but  none  have  done  more  for  that  cause 
than  ourselves.  As  the  oldest  Society  in  the  country  to  cherish  the 
memory  of  our  Revolutionary  Fathers,  we  have  preserved  unquenched 
a  living  spark  of  the  spirit  that  made  us  free  and  has  kept  us  a  nation. 
Every  year  we  have  assembled  to  perform  the  sacred  duty  of  recalling 
the  deeds  and  repeating  the  words  of  the  men  of  the  Revolution — and 
those  deeds  and  words  teach  us  that  the  patriotism  that  animated  the 
men  of  those  days  must  animate  us  now  or  we  shall  lose  all  that  they 
won.  The  very  first  step  in  preparedness,  therefore,  is  to  feel,  as  they 
did,  that  liberty  and  right  must  be  defended  peaceably  if  we  can,  but 
if  that  cannot  be,  then  by  fighting  as  long  as  a  man  is  left  to  carry  our 
flag. 

"Until  that  belief  reaches  our  people,  as  a  whole,  all  preparation 
is  futile.  Before  the  arms  are  made  ready,  the  spirit  of  those  who  are 
to  wield  them  must  feel  as  their  only  regret  that  they  have  but  one  life 
to  give  for  their  country.  That  is  the  spirit  we  have  sought  to  keep 
alive  ever  since  our  foundation.  Today  it  is  sweeping  over  the  country 
with  growing  strength  and  to  our  efforts  to  promise  its  growth  we 
point  as  our  contribution  to  the  work  of  preparedness.  And  if  the  final 
call  comes,  let  our  voices  join  in  the  nation's  answer,  'Ready.' 

"Yours  truly, 
"Edmund  Wetmore." 
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After  reading  the  letter  he  proposed  the  toast  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  responded  to  with  great  applause, 
and  read  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Tumulty,  the  President's 
Secretary : 

"White  House, 
"District  oe  Columbia. 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Olyphant: 

"Let  me  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  13th  in- 
stant, enclosing  invitation  to  the  President  to  attend  the  annual  ban- 
quet of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1916,  at  Delmonico's. 

"He  sincerely  appreciates  your  courtesy  in  this  matter,  and  wishes 
he  might  be  able  to  accept,  but  the  fact  is  he  has  already  made  an  ap- 
pointment which  will  prevent  him  from  accepting  your  most  attractive 
invitation. 

"He  has  asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"J.  B.  Tumulty." 

Mr.  Olyphant  next  read  this  letter  from  Mr.  James  Mortimer 
Montgomery,  General  President: 

"Office  of  General  President, 
"102  Front  Street,  New  York. 

"February    16,    19 16. 
"Mr.  Robert  Olyphant,  President,  New  York  City. 
"Dear  Sir: 

"In  January  last,  the  General  Society  communicated  the  enclosed 
Preamble  and  Resolutions,  to  each  State  Society. 

"As  a  result,  the  General  Officers,  having  been  authorized  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  resolution,  your  General  President,  General 
Vice-President  and  General  Secretary  met  His  Excellency,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  by  appointment,  at  the  White  House,  on 
Wednesday,  February  9th,  when  the  resolutions  were  accepted  by  him. 

"Today  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  President  Wilson,  which 
reads  as  follows : 
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"  'The  White  House, 
"  'Washington. 

"  'February  15,  1916. 
"  'My  Dear  Mr.  Montgomery: 

"  'Allow  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  resolutions  which 
the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  authorized  its  general  officers 
to  convey  to  me  officially,  and  to  say  that  both  the  spirit  and  the 
substance  of  the  resolutions  give  me  the  greatest  encouragement  in 
pursuing  the  deeply  important  matter  of  preparedness  for  national 
defense. 

"  'Very  sincerely  yours, 

'WOODROW  WlESON. 

"  'Mr.  James  M.  Montgomery, 

"'102  Front  Street,  New  York  City.' 

"I  think  the  Society  is  to  be  congratulated,  in  that  it  is  the  first 
of  the  patriotic  organizations  of  the  country  to  take  such  action. 

"Very  respectfully, 

"James  M.  Montgomery, 

"General  President." 

He  then  read  the  resolutions  referred  to,  which  were  as  follows : 

Whereas,  every  thoughtful  citizen  must  recognize  that  this 
country  in  the  near  future  may  be  presented  with  a  serious  crisis,  and 
that  as  many  grave  international  questions  requiring  discussion  and 
admitting  of  controversy  have  already  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  present 
war  abroad,  it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  our  Society  to  express  itself 
in  no  uncertain  way  in  favor  of  this  country  placing  itself  in  a  posi- 
tion which  will  enable  it  to  adequately  defend  itself  from  attack  and 
uphold  its  national  honor;  and 

Whereas,  the  Constitution  of  this  Society  sets  forth  that  it 
has  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  among  others  to  inspire  among  its 
members  and  their  descendants  the  patriotic  spirit  of  their  forefathers 
and  to  inculcate  in  the  community  in  general  sentiments  of  nationality 
and  respect  for  the  principles  for  which  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution 
contended ;    and 
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Whereas,  it  has  become  apparent  that  in  this  country  there 
has  not  been  made  that  preparation  for  possible  war  which  George 
Washington  urged  as  the  best  protection  of  our  peace,  and  that  this 
country  is  not  prepared  either  to  defend  itself  against  possible  ag- 
gression, or  to  fulfill  the  duties  and  responsibilities  it  has  assumed; 
and 

Whereas,  we  should  be  unworthy  of  our  traditions  and  rec- 
reant to  our  own  duties  as  citizens  of  this  Republic  should  we  fail  to 
do  our  share  towards  safeguarding  our  heritage; 

Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  following  resolution,  after  having  had  the  ap- 
proval of  the  General  Officers  of  the  Society,  be  transmitted  to  each 
State  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  with  the  request  that  im- 
mediate action  be  taken  and  that  upon  favorable  action  having  been 
taken  by  a  majority  of  the  State  Societies,  that  the  General  Society 
take  appropriate  steps  to  transmit  this  resolution  to  the  President, 
members  of  the  Cabinet  and  Congress; 

Resolved,  that  the  General  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  un- 
equivocally advocates  immediate  steps  by  legislation  and  by  appro- 
priate executive  action  to  provide  proper  and  suitable  measures  for 
preparedness  in  order  to  place  the  country  in  a  position  which  will 
enable  it  to  adequately  defend  itself  from  attack  and  uphold  its  na- 
tional honor. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Governor  Whitman  expressing  regret  that 
he  was  unable  to  be  present,  and  a  toast  was  drunk  standing  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

After  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening  in  memory  of  the  greatest 
patriot  that  ever  lived,  George  Washington,  which  was  drunk  standing, 
while  the  orchestra  played,  the  President  introduced  the  Rev.  Henry 
van  Dyke,  D.D.,  LLD.,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Netherlands  and  to  Luxemburg,  who  delivered  an 
address  on  "The  Undying  Spirit  of  Washington."  (Dr.  van  Dyke's 
address  is  printed  in  this  report.) 

Following  this  address  President  Olyphant  said : 

Fill  your  glasses  and  drink  to  the  Army  and  Navy.  For  their 
size,  where  can  you  find  better? 
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While  the  orchestra  played  "Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean," 
the  diners  drank  the  toast  to  "The  Army  and  Navy." 

After  this  toast  President  Olyphant  read  a  telegram  from  the  Hon. 
Alphonso  T.  Clearwater,  who  was  to  make  an  address  on  "The  Ameri- 
can Ideal,"  but  was  unable  to  be  present  on  account  of  sickness,  and 
introduced  the  Hon.  James  M.  Beck,  former  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  who  had  kindly  consented  to  speak  in  place 
of  Judge  Clearwater.     (Mr.  Beck's  address  is  printed  in  this  report.) 

There  were  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  members  and  guests 
present. 


In  response  to  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  Society  celebrated  Flag  Day,  June  14,  191 6,  with  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Sub-Treasury,  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  Streets.  The 
members  and  guests  assembled  at  Fraunces  Tavern  at  half  after  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and,  preceded  by  the  71st  Regiment  band  and 
the  Color  Guard  bearing  the  flags  of  the  Society,  marched  up  Broad 
Street  to  Wall,  where,  by  permission  of  Mr.  William  G.  McAdoo, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  platform  had  been  erected  on  the  Sub- 
Treasury  steps. 

Prentice  Strong,  Marshal  of  the  Society,  was  assisted  by  the 
following  Aides : 

Richard  A.  Anthony  Louis  H.  Dos  Passos 

David  Banks  Parker  D.  Handy 

Waldron  P.  Belknap  George  C.  Heilner 

John  V.  Bouvier,  Jr.  Augustus  C.  Hone 

Charles  S.  Butier  George  S.  Hornblower 

Cullen  V.  R.  Cogswell  Howard  T.  Kingsbury 

Frederick  M.  Crossett  Benjamin  R.  Lummis 

Frank  E.  Davidson  Arthur  F.  Schermerhorn 

Dudley  Davis  Chandler  Smith 

Thomas  Denny  Paul  G.  Thebaud 
Walter  B.  Tufts 
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The  Society  and  its  guests  being  seated,  the  band  played  "The 
World  Turned  Upside  Down,"  the  tune  to  which  the  British  marched 
out  at  the  surrender  of  Yorktown  in  1783. 

In  making  the  introductory  address  President  Olyphant  spoke 
as  follows : 

Your  Honor,  the  Mayor,  Members  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 
Ladies,  Fellow  Citizens:  On  June  14,  1777,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  years  ago  today,  the  flag  of  our  country  was  adopted  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  in  the  following  resolution,  reported  by  a  committee 
whose  names  are  unrecorded,  though  the  inception  of  the  idea  has  been 
credited  to  John  Adams : 

'  'Resolved,  that  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  States  be  thirteen 
stripes,  alternate  red  and  white;  that  the  Union  be  thirteen  stars, 
white  on  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  constellation." 

He  next  read  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  issued  on  Decoration  Day  and  concluded  his  remarks  with  the 
following : 

In  compliance  with  this,  we  are  here  assembled  today  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Old  Glory.  Flag  of  our  great  Republic, 
hallowed  by  noblest  deeds  and  loving  sacrifice,  guardian  of  our  honor, 
an  inspiration  in  every  battle  for  the  right,  whose  Stars  and  Stripes 
stand  for  beauty,  purity,  truth,  patriotism  and  union,  we  salute  thee; 
and  for  thy  defense,  the  protection  of  our  country  and  the  conservation 
of  the  liberty  of  the  American  people,  we  pledge  our  hearts,  our  lives 
and  our  sacred  honor. 

All  present  then  joined  in  singing  "Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the 
Ocean"  led  by  the  Society  Chorus  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Landreth 
H.  King.  The  invocation  was  made  by  the  Rev.  George  F.  Nelson, 
D.D.,  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  representing 
the  Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D.D.,  Chaplain  of  the  Society,  and  the 
address  of  the  day  on  "The  Flag"  was  delivered  by  Mr.  John  C.  Tom- 
linson,  a  member  of  the  Society.  (Mr.  Tomlinson's  address  is  printed 
elsewhere  in  this  report.)  Three  cheers  were  then  given  for  Mr.  Tom- 
linson  after  which  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  was  sung  and  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

Among  those  present  were  some  three  hundred  members  of  the 
Society  and  the  following  invited  guests : 
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Hon.  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Colonel  Edwin  F.  Glenn,  U.  S.  A. 
S.  L.  Martin,  Executive  Secretary  to  the  Mayor. 
Rev.  Canon  Nelson,  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine. 
Henry  H.  Royce,  President  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange. 
M.  E.  de  Aguero,  President  of  the  Consolidated  Stock  Exchange. 
Talbot  Root,  representing  the  Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Abram  Wakeman,  of  the  Lower  Wall  Street  Business  Men's  Association. 
William  Sloane,  President  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Society. 
Wm.  H.  Macintyre,  Vice-President  of  the  St.  George's  Society. 
Major  Henry  Gansevoort  Sanford,  Governor  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars. 
Paymaster  General  Edwin  Stewart,  Commander  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 
Howland  Pell,  Honorary  Governor  of  the  General  Society  of  Colonial  Wars. 
Edward  Van  Winkle,  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Holland  Society. 
General  Asa  Bird  Gardiner,  Commandant  of  the  Veteran  Corps  of  Artillery. 
William  M.  Sweeney  of  the  Aztec  Club  of  1847. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  R.  Fairfax,  President  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  the  State  of  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Queck-Berner,  Regent  of  the  Nathaniel  Woodhull  Chapter,  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution. 

Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Wood,  Vice-President  General,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Mrs.  Everett  Menzies  Raynor,  President  General  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Rector,  Wardens  and  Vestry 
of  Trinity  Church,  to  take  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Broadway 
and  Vesey  Street,  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York 
and  its  guests,  His  Honor  Mayor  Mitchel  and  the  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati in  the  State  of  New  York,  assembled  at  Fraunces  Tavern, 
Broad  and  Pearl  Streets,  at  n  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Monday, 
October  30th. 

At  11.20  they  paraded  up  Broad  Street,  Wall  Street  and  Broad- 
way to  the  Chapel.     The  formation  of  the  procession  was: 

A  mounted  Police  Escort. 

Marshal  Colonel  Thomas  Denny  and  the  following  Aides: 

R.  A.  Anthony  W.  T.  Baird 

F.  R.  Appleton,  Jr.  Henry  B.  Barnes 

Frank  Arnold  James  H.  Barnes 

W.  P.  H.  Bacon  S.  R.  Bertron 

Charles  S.  Butler  James  B.  Bouck 

Philip  M.  Brett  George  T.  Brokaw 

W.  P.  Belknap  Stephen  S.  Burt 

John  V.  Bouvier,  Jr.  J.  H.  Colyer,  Jr. 

David  Banks  F.  V.  S.  Crosby 

H.  A.  Bostwick  Cullen  V.  R.  Cogswell 
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F.  M.  Crossett 

Charles  J.  Carpender,  Jr. 

W.  A.  Cable 

Ashton  C.  Clarkson 

E.  P.  Collins 

Frank  E.  Davidson 

L.  H.  Dos  Passos 

W.  L.  De  Bost 

H.  C.  DuVal 

Clarence  H.  Eagle 

John  B.  Elmendorf 

B.  M.  Eyre 

De  Witt  C.  Falls 

S.  W.  Fairchild 

Lewis  B.  Gawtry 

Francis  L.  V.  Hoppin 

Parker  D.  Handy 

George  C.  Heilner 

William  B.  Hill 

H.  L.  Hoppin 

R.  M.  Hyde,  Jr. 

Howard  T.  Kingsbury 

A.  P.  W.  Kinnan 


Benjamin  R.  Lummis 
H.  K.  Lines 
H.  E-  Montgomery 
J.  L.  R.  Morgan 
Percy  S.  Mallett 

F.  Murray  Olyphant 
Nelson  O'Shaughnessy 
W.  R.  Peters 

S.  Riker,  Jr. 
W.  S.  Sillcocks 
Arthur  F.  Schermerhorn 
Chandler  Smith 

G.  B.  vSayres 
John  R.  Strong 
Walter  B.  Tufts 
Paul  G.  Thebaud 
John  T.  Terry 

F.  C.  Thomas 
William  G.  Ver  Planck 
John  H.  E.  Valentine 
James  Van  Dyk 
F.  R.  Vernon 


The  71st  Regiment  Band. 

The  Color  Guard  of  the  Society  carrying  the  flags. 
Mr.  Robert  Olyphant,  President  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements : 

Norman  Henderson;  John   R.    Delafield;  Lawrence  L. 
Gillespie;  William  W.  Ladd;  Philip  Rhinelander. 

Mr.  James  Mortimer  Montgomery,  General  President  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  Officers  and  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Talbot  Olyphant,  President  of  the  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  Forty  Members. 

Four  Hundred  Members  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in 
platoons  of  twelve  files  front. 

The  Chapel  was  handsomely  decorated  and  the  silk  flags  of  the 
Society  were  placed  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  chancel.  The  ser- 
vice was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  William  Montague  Geer,  S.T.D.,  Vicar 
of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  and  the  sermon  was  preached    by   the  Rev. 
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William  T.  Manning,  S.T.D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  the  subject 
being  "The  Present  Crisis  in  Our  Nation's  Life." 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  resolutions 
on  National  defense  adopted  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Society  and 
the  Buffalo  Chapter,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  were  read.  A  committee 
consisting  of  Mr.  Philip  V.  R.  Schuyler,  Chairman,  and  Messrs.  F. 
Murray  Olyphant  and  Landreth  H.  King,  was  appointed  to  have 
charge  of  the  Society  Chorus,  which  later  formed  a  permanent  organ- 
ization, following  the  recommendation  made  by  Messrs.  Olyphant 
and  King  and  approved  by  the  Stewards. 

At  the  January  meeting  an  appropriation  of  fifty  dollars  was  made 
for  sending  "flag  cards"  to  all  the  regiments  of  the  National  Guard  and 
Public  Schools  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  cards  were  subsequently 
distributed  and  acknowledgments  were  received  from  the  military 
organizations,  showing  they  were  much  appreciated. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted:  Resolved,  that  there  be 
established  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Flag  Fund"  to  be  used  for  the 
acquisition  by  the  Society  of  reproductions  of  flags,  colors  and  stand- 
ards carried  by  the  Continental  troops  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  resolutions  on  preparedness  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Colorado  Societies. 

At  the  March  meeting  the  Chairman  of  the  Color  Guard  reported 
that  Mr.  Franklin  L.  Gunther  had  presented  the  New  York  State  Flag 
to  the  Society,  that  Mr.  Elam  Ward  Olney  had  presented  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  old  New  York  State  flag  used  during  the  Revolution,  that 
Mrs.  Mary  Floyd  Seymour  had  presented  a  reproduction  of  the  flag 
of  the  Tallmadge  Light  Dragoons,  and  that  subscriptions  to  the  Flag 
Fund  amounted  to  $533.50.  Resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  donors  of 
the  flags  were  adopted,  as  well  as  to  the  Color  Guard  for  their  very 
efficient  work. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Henry  M.  Orne  calling  attention  to 
the  proposed  change  of  name  for  the  Bowery  and  a  motion  in  favor 
of  retaining  the  old  name  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Montgomery  stated  that  Mr.  Laurence  L.  Driggs  had  loaned 
to  the  Society  one  of  the  original  paintings  by  John  Trumbull  of  The 
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Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  thanks  of  the  Board  were  ex- 
tended to  Mr.  Driggs. 

At  the  April  meeting  only  routine  business  was  transacted. 

At  the  May  meeting  the  Secretary  reported  that  "flag  cards"  had 
been  sent  to  about  thirteen  hundred  public  schools  throughout  the 
State  and  that  many  grateful  acknowledgments  had  been  received 
from  Principals  with  requests  for  more  cards. 

A  special  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  June  ist,  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  celebration  of  Flag  Day  and  the  President  appointed 
the  following  committee:  James  Montimer  Montgomery,  Chairman; 
Philip  Rhinelander,  James  M.  Beck,  Thomas  Denny,  William  W.  Ladd, 
and  the  Committee  subsequently  added  William  G.  Bates  and  Edward 
W.  Hale. 

At  the  October  meeting  the  following  resolution  was  offered  by 
Mr.  Potts  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Edmund  Wetmore,  seconded  by  Mr.  James 
M.  Beck  and  adopted : 

Whereas,  it  is  reported  from  published  stenographic  reports 
in  reputable  papers  in  a  speech  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  Jersey  City 
on  Monday  evening,  October  16th,  that  the  Secretary  of  War,  Newton 
D.  Baker,  used  substantially  the  following  language: 

"Why  are  we  impatient  at  the  Mexicans?  We  say  they  do  not 
respect  the  lives  and  property  of  our  people.  Perhaps  they  don't. 
We  say  they  do  not  pay  their  honest  debts.  They  don't.  We  say 
they  are  a  ragamuffin  lot.  We  say  their  money  is  not  any  good. 
That's  true.  It  is  only  worth  two  or  three  cents  on  the  dollar.  We 
say  they  do  not  respect  church  property.     That  also  is  true. 

"The  amazing  thing  is  that  people  never  respect  these  things  in  a 
revolution.  We  had  a  revolution  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  that  the  conditions  in  this  country  were  so  like  Mexico  that  it  is 
perfectly  astounding  to  read. 

"Washington's  army  was  in  rags  and  they  stole.  They  stole 
the  silver  vessels  from  the  churches  and  melted  them  up  to  buy  drink. 
They  drove  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  preachers  of  churches  out  of 
their  churches  and  out  of  the  country." 

And  Whereas,  these  alleged  utterances  have  obtained  wide- 
spread currency  in  the  public  press  and  tend  to  convey  an  unjust  im- 
pression, the  more  so  because  of  their  reputed  eminent  source. 
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And  Whereas,  this  Society  was  founded  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  men  who  achieved  our  independence  and  to  inspire 
among  their  descendants  the  patriotic  spirit  of  their  forefathers,  there- 
fore we  repudiate  any  comparison  between  the  noble  men  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  Mexican  bandits,  as  tending  to  lessen  the  one  tie  that 
binds  together  all  Americans  beyond  the  influence  of  any  political 
differences  in  a  common  reverence  for  the  past  and  a  common  faith  for 
the  future. 

The  utterances,  if  made  at  all,  are  such  as  no  occasion  can  justify 
and  no  forgetfulness  excuse. 

Resolved,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  be  instructed  to  send 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  War  with  the 
further  statement  that  if  such  statements  were  not  made  by  him, 
he  should  promptly  and  specifically  deny  them  over  his  signature  to 
the  end  that  these  widely  circulated  and  unjustifiable  aspersions  on 
the  founders  of  the  Republic  should  not  have  the  apparent  counten- 
ance of  his  reputation  and  high  office. 

The  following  reply  was  received: 

"War  Department, 

"Washington. 

((7^        c.  "October  31,  1916. 

Dear  Sir:  °       y 

"I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  October 
24th,  transmitting  to  me  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
This  resolution  recites  certain  statements  which  I  am  supposed  to 
have  made  in  a  speech  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  Jersey  City  on 
Monday  evening,  October  16th,  and  calls  upon  me  to  promptly  and 
specifically  deny  them  over  my  own  signature  in  the  event  of  my  having 
been  incorrectly  reported. 

"I  have  repeatedly  and  explicitly  in  speech  and  writing  denied 
having  made  the  statements  quoted  in  the  resolution.  I  again  deny 
those  statements  in  substance,  in  spirit  and  in  words. 

"I  am  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  the  misunderstanding  and 
misrepresentation  of  my  remarks  has  taken  so  varied  a  form  that  a 
denial  in  any  one  form  seems  to  be  regarded  as  an  admission  of  my 
having  said  the  same  thing  in  some  other  way.  The  fact  is  that  I 
have   always   admired   without   limit   General   Washington    and   his 
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soldiers,  and  have  spent  twenty-five  years  in  trying  to  spread  an 
appreciation  of  their  valor,  of  their  fortitude,  and  the  difficulties  under 
which  they  persisted,  among  our  people.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
in  my  thought,  nor  was  it  in  my  speech  to  say  the  things  quoted,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  my  intention  was  to  point  out  the  courage  and  loyalty 
to  a  great  ideal  which  inspired  our  Revolutionary  soldiers.  My 
audience  so  understood  me,  as  they  applauded  heartily.  I  have 
received  letters  from  persons  who  were  in  the  audience  who  heard 
the  speech,  and  who  confirmed  this  account  of  it.  Specifically,  I 
did  not  say  that  Washington's  Army  stole  or  that  they  stole  silver 
vessels  from  churches  to  buy  drink  or  that  they  were  bad  characters. 
I  did  not  compare  them  with  Mexican  bandits  either  in  character  or 
action. 

"I  trust  these  denials  will  not  be  regarded  as  admissions  that  I 
said  the  same  thing  in  another  form,  or  anything  of  the  same  general 
character  in  any  form. 

"I  have  deeply  regretted  that  a  misunderstanding  of  my  re- 
marks occurred,  and  as  deeply  regretted  that  in  the  midst  of  a  feverish 
political  campaign  an  original  misunderstanding  should  have  been  so 
persistently  and  cruelly  misrepresented. 

"I  will  be  glad  to  have  this  letter  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  if  there  be  any  further  question  about  either  what  I  did  say 
or  what  I  think  on  this  subject,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  write  further 
about  it. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"Newton  D.  Baker, 
"Secretary  of  War. 
"Hon.  Henry  Russell  Drowne, 
"Fraunces  Tavern, 

"Broad  and  Pearl  Streets, 
"New  York  City." 

The  Essay  Committee  reported  that  sixty-seven  essays  were 
received  from  forty-four  schools  on  the  subject  of  "The  Work  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  from  1772  to  1795;  Its  Meaning  and  Value  to 
Our  Country"  and  that  prizes  had  been  awarded  as  follows: 
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First  Prize— John  J.  Mangin,  Jr.,  Townsend  Harris  Hall,  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York  City. 

Second  Prize — Marcella  Ryan,  Whitehall  High  School,  White- 
hall, N.  Y. 

Third  Prize — Edna  J.  Kroboth,  Poughkeepsie  High  School, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Honorable  Mention: 
Dorrice  A.  Richards,  Ithaca  High  School,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Harry  Starr,  Gloversville  High  School,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 
Vera  Matlin,  Albany  High  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Arthur  W.  Hatch,  Morris  High  School,  New  York  City. 
Carolus  J.  Mackey,  Brockport  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
Nathan  Baier,  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School,  New  York  City. 
Benjamin  Levy,  Hutchinson-Central  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
E.  Marell  Sturges,  Ilion  High  School,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 
Wilbur  O.  Manchester,  Chatham  High  School,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 
Anna  D.  Foss,  Shortsville  High  School,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 
Alberta  M.  Berg,  Hempstead  High  School,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 
Robert  I.  Stack,  Schenectady  High  School,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

The  first  prize  was  presented  by  Captain  Richard  Henry  Greene, 
Chairman  of  the  Essay  Committee ;  the  second  prize  by  Mr.  Frederick 
B.  Richards,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association; 
and  the  third  prize  by  the  Hon.  Frank  Hasbrouck.  Certificates  of 
honorable  mention  were  presented  by  Mr.  R.  Russell  Requa  and  Mr. 
Herbert  L.  Bridgman  of  the  Essay  Committee,  Mr.  Albert  Ellis 
Hoyt,  Regent  of  the  Philip  Livingston  Chapter  of  Albany,  the  Hon. 
Horace  S.  Van  Voast,  Mr.  John  B.  Woodhull,  Mr.  Theodore  J.  Angell 
and  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Thompson.  A  number  of  the  essays  that  received 
prizes  or  honorable  mention  were  published  in  the  papers  of  their 
localities. 

The  subject  for  next  year's  essays  is  "Washington's  Farewell 
Address;  Its  Significance  and  Value." 

At  the  November  meeting  it  was  announced  that  a  portrait  of 
Major  General  Artemas  Ward,  of  the  Revolution,  would  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  by  Judge  Henry  G.  Ward. 

The  following  tellers  were  appointed  for  the  Annual  Meeting: 
Talbot  Root,  Chandler  Smith,  Varick  D.  Martin  and  Harrison  Wright. 

The  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Frank  Landon  Humphreys  as  As- 
sistant Chaplain  was  accepted  with  regret  and  appreciation  of  his 
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long  and  faithful  service  to  the  Society,  and  the  President  nominated 
the  Rev.  Howard  Chandler  Robbins,  Assistant  Chaplain,  subject  to 
confirmation  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  in  1768  organized  in  the  "Long  Room"  at  Fraunces 
Tavern  and  at  his  suggestion  it  was  moved  that  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  be  added  to  the  list  of  guests  to  be  invited 
to  the  Washington's  Birthday  banquets  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  during  the  year  has  received  invitations  to  the  fol- 
lowing banquets: 

Society  of  the  War  of  18 12, 

Holland  Society, 

Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 

Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick, 

Huguenot  Society  of  America, 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars, 

St.  Andrew's  Society, 

Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars, 

Rhode  Island  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 
and  has  received  invitations  to  the  following  functions : 

Reception,  Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati. 

Church  Service,  Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 

Church  Service,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Church  Service,  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 

Reception,  Women's  Municipal  League. 

Meeting,  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  Kings  County 
Historical  Society. 

Formal  Opening  of  Fort  Independence  Park  and  Dedication  of 
tablets,  General  Society,  Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 

Annual  Meeting,  New  York  State  Historical  Association. 

Meeting,  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  White  Plains,  White 
Plains  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Luncheon,  Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 

Unveiling  of  Tablet,  commemorating  the  first  resistance  to  Brit- 
ish Arms,  Long  Island  Society,  Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 

Church  Service,  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary,  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  York. 
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Church  Service  in  memory  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  St.  Marks-in-the- 
Bowerie,  New  York. 

In  June  and  July  the  National  Guard  was  sent  to  the  Mexican 
border  and  it  seemed  appropriate  that  some  special  action  should  be 
taken  by  the  Society  to  show  its  patriotism  and  its  interest  in  the 
New  York  State  troops. 

After  careful  consideration  by  the  Officers  of  the  Society  it  was 
decided  that  tobacco  and  chocolate  would  be  better  appreciated, 
and  of  more  real  benefit  to  the  men  than  a  presentation  of  flags  to 
the  regiments,  as  was  done  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- American 
war.  Accordingly,  the  President  sent  the  following  letter  to  each 
member  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  received  practically  a  unani- 
mous endorsement  of  the  project: 

June  29,  1916. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  1898,  when  a  part  of  the  National  Guard  of  New  York  went 
into  the  United  States  service  during  the  Spanish-American  War, 
our  Society  presented  to  each  regiment  that  went  to  the  front  a  stand 
of  colors.  This  was  a  large  expense  and  not  of  any  real  benefit  to 
the  men. 

In  discussing  the  matter  some  time  ago  during  one  of  our  meet- 
ings, Colonel  Bates  said  that  if  we  wanted  to  do  a  good  deed  and  one 
that  would  be  appreciated  by  the  rank  and  file,  send  them  chocolate 
and  tobacco.  Colonel  Bates  will  advise  me  at  an  early  date  in  what 
proportion  to  ship  these  supplies.  If  we  are  to  give  to  each  regiment 
the  aggregate  will  be  considerable,  for  when  the  mobilization  is  com- 
pleted there  will  be  some  20,000  men  from  New  York. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  quorum  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
I  ask  you  to  write  me  at  once  if  you  will  authorize  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  with  power  to  take  this  matter  in  charge,  and  give  me 
authority  to  draw  on  the  Treasurer  for  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $5,000. 

I  am  sending  a  circular  to  the  Society  asking  them  to  contribute 
at  once  as  liberally  as  possible  for  this  purpose. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Robert  Oeyphant, 

President. 
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A  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Norman  Henderson, 
Chairman,  Philip  Livingston,  James  Mortimer  Montgomery  and 
Robert  Olyphant,  ex-officio,  and  the  following  circular  was  then 
sent  to  the  members  of  the  Society  asking  for  donations : 

Fellow  Members: 

The  regiments  of  the  National  Guard  are  daily  departing  for  the 
front,  and  it  would  be  an  appropriate  act  on  our  part  to  show  an  in- 
terest in  these  men  who  are  leaving  their  families  and  their  business  in 
response  to  the  call  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

After  consultation  with  men  who  have  seen  service,  especially 
in  1898,  we  are  informed  that  tobacco  and  chocolate  would  be  a  most 
acceptable  gift.  As  the  call  from  our  state  is  for  upwards  of  20,000 
men,  you  can  see  that  even  to  give  each  man  a  little  would  take  con- 
siderable money,  and  our  President  directs  me  to  ask  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  will  contribute,  as  his  means  permit,  toward  this 
fund  for  the  troops  at  the  front. 

Please  send  check  to  the  order  of  the  Society  in  the  enclosed 
envelope. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Henry  Russell  Drowne, 

Secretary. 

In  view  of  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  members  the  commit- 
tee, after  receiving  bids,  ordered  and  sent  to  Texas  for  the  New  York 
State  troops,  the  following: 

10,080  Briarwood  Pipes, 
200,000  Nebo  Cigarettes, 
200,000  Tiger  Cigarettes, 

28,800  Tins  of  Stag  Tobacco, 

28,800  Packages  of  Union  Leader  Tobacco. 

No  chocolate  was  sent  as  it  was  learned  that  it  would  not  keep 
in  the  warm  climate. 

Of  this  action  Major  General  O'Ryan  was  duly  advised  and  he 
acknowledged  the  donation  in  the  following  telegram: 
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"JlILY  ijf   1916. 

"General  Robert  Olyphant, 

"President,  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 
"New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

"Please  accept  gratitude  of  New  York  Division  for  off er  contained 
in  your  telegram  of  fourteenth.  Memorandum  announcing  the  gift 
will  be  published.  Invoice  gifts  to  Division  Quartermaster,  New 
York  Division,  McAllen,  Texas,  who  will  make  equitable  distribu- 
tion. 

"John  F.  O'Ryan, 

"Major  General." 
Letters  of  thanks  were  also  received  from  various  organizations. 


BUFFALO  ASSOCIATION,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

On  November  18,  19 15,  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Wilson  entertained  the 
members  of  the  Buffalo  Association,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  of 
Buffalo  Association,  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  at  her  residence,  61  Oak- 
land Place.  Mr.  George  D.  Emerson,  President  of  Buffalo  Association, 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  read  his  paper,  "A  Little-Remembered 
Patriot." 

On  December  6,  1915,  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Hurd,  President,  enter- 
tained the  members  of  the  Buffalo  Association  at  his  residence,  570 
Forest  Avenue.  George  Alfred  Stringer,  M.A.,  presented  his  paper  on 
"The  Battle  of  Monmouth  and  the  Treason  of  General  Charles  Lee," 
a  very  entertaining  and  instructive  address.  At  this  meeting  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  on  Preparedness,  including  enlargement  of  the 
academic  facilities  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  officers,  and  the 
maintenance  at  all  times  of  the  attendance  at  these  academies  to  their 
full  extent. 

The  Buffalo  Association  enters  the  following  minute  upon  its  record : 
Alexander  William  Hoffman,  West  Point  Class  of  1865.  No.  2095. 
Died  July  4,  19 15,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  aged  71. 

On  January  12,  19 16,  the  Association  gave  a  dinner  to  the  members 
at  the  University  Club.  Toastmaster,  Sheldon  T.  Viele.  Harlow  C. 
Curtis,  Esq.,  responded  to  the  toast,  "The  President  of  the  United  States." 
Dr.  A.  L.  Benedict  responded  to  the  toast,  "Peace  by  Preparedness." 
Prof.  Alfred  C.  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  responded  to   the  toast,  "May  the 
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sun  shine  on  us,  and  also  dispel  the  clouds  over  the  war-racked  nations 
of  Europe." 

On  February  3,  19 16,  Mr.  George  D.  Emerson  entertained  the 
Buffalo  Association  in  the  parlors  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah.  The 
Rev.  L.  O.  Williams  addressed  us  upon  the  topic:  "Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  Landmarks."     This  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

On  March  9,  191 6,  Mr.  William  Y.  Warren  entertained  the  Buffalo 
Association  at  his  residence,  271  Porter  Avenue.  The  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Jessup,D.D., addressed  us,  his  subject  being  "The  Westchester  Farmer," 
who  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church. 
Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Arthur  W.  Hurd, 
M.D.;  Vice-President,  A.  L.  Benedict,  M.D.;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
George  J.  Bailey. 

On  March  30,  19 16,  Mr.  Edward  S.  Warren  entertained  the  Buf- 
falo Association  at  his  residence,  20  Lincoln  Parkway.  Joseph  Dana 
Allen,  M.A.,  presented  his  paper,  "The  New  Hampshire  Grants  Contro- 
versy." 

The  Buffalo  Association,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  enters  the  follow- 
ing minute  upon  its  records:  Sheldon  Thompson  Viele.  Born 
January  4,  1847.  Died  May  12,  1916.  He  was  the  son  of  Col.  H.  K. 
Viele,  who  was  the  son  of  John  T.  Viele,  State  Senator,  and  close 
friend  of  Governor  Clinton,  and  Laetitia  Porter  Thompson,  daughter 
of  Sheldon  Thompson,  who  was  first  Mayor  of  Buffalo.  Mr.  Viele 
was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1868  and  received  his  degree,  M.A.,  in 
1 87 1.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1869.  Mr.  Viele,  wishing  to  instruct 
the  foreign  element  and  to  bring  before  the  people  historical  matters 
relating  to  this  country,  including  essays  upon  good  government,  felt 
the  need  of  a  local  organization.  So  at  the  Washington's  Birthday 
celebration  at  the  Saturn  Club,  February  22,  1893,  sixteen  members 
of  the  Sons  organized  the  first  local  branch  of  the  Society  and  Mr.  Viele 
was  elected  the  first  President  of  the  "Buffalo  Association,  Sons  of  the 
Revolution."  At  our  meeting  one  month  before  his  death  Mr.  Viele 
made  valuable  suggestions,  and  for  twenty-three  years  had  attended 
almost  every  meeting.  Sheldon  T.  Viele  represented  and  put  in  prac- 
tice high  ideals;  both  as  a  professional  man  and  as  a  citizen  he  will  be 
sincerely  mourned  and  deeply  missed. 

On  June  10,   1916,  the  Buffalo  Association,  Society  of  Colonial 
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Wars,  entertained  the  Buffalo  Association,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  at 
Letehworth  Park,  Glen  Iris,  New  York,  giving  our  members  a  dinner  at 
Letchworth  Inn,  in  the  Park,  and  furnishing  a  most  instructive  meet- 
ing. Very  respectfully  submitted, 

George  J.  Bailey, 

Secretary-  Treasurer. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  October  27,  1916. 

FORT  SCHUYLER  CHAPTER,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Chapter  was  held  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
22nd  of  February,  191 6,  when  the  following  officers  were  elected : 

Regent William  Mansfield  Storrs 

Vice-Regent Newton  Lloyd  Andrews 

Secretary Abram  Vedder  Brower 

Treasurer Frederick  Howard  Cookinham 

Chaplain. Charles  Tyler  Olmsted 

Historian Nicholas  Edward  DeverEux,  Jr. 

Marshal Henry  Jared  Cookinham,  Jr. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Chapter  was  held  at  the  Fort  Schuyler 
Club  on  the  evening  of  Washington's  Birthday,  February  22,  1916,  as  is 
the  custom  of  the  Chapter,  and  proved  a  very  enjoyable  occasion. 

Abram  Vedder  Brower, 

Secretary. 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  November  9,  1916. 


PHILIP  LIVINGSTON  CHAPTER,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

While  this  Chapter  has  received  a  number  of  accessions  during  the 
year,  its  losses  have  been  somewhat  greater  than  usual.  Starting  with 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  members  on  October  17,  19 15,  the  additions 
have  been  fourteen  and  the  losses  eleven,  so  that  the  present  member- 
ship is  two  hundred  and  seventeen,  with  five  applications  now  pending 
before  the  Board  of  Managers. 

The  birthday  of  Philip  Livingston  (January  15)  was  celebrated  on 
January  20,  by  a  banquet  at  Wolfert's  Roost  Club,  at  which  sixty  mem- 
bers of  the  Chapter  attended.  Regent  Hoyt  was  toastmaster,  and  the 
speakers  were  Rev.  Samuel  Tilden  Clifton,  of  Coxsackie,  N.  Y.,    Rev. 
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J.  W.  Rodgers  Taylor,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Hon.  Francis  M.  Hugo, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  His  Excellency,  Governor  Whitman. 

At  the  March  Quarterly  Meeting,  Dr.  Charles  Alexander  Richman, 
President  of  Union  University,  delivered  a  most  impressive  and  inter- 
esting address  on  the  subject,  "Preparedness." 

The  Chapter  continued  the  custom  of  holding  the  annual  Church 
Services  (revived  in  1915),  and  this  celebration  took  place  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  on  April  23.  Dr.  Hopkins,  our  Chaplain,  preached 
a  remarkable  sermon  on  "Concord."  At  the  May  Quarterly  Meeting 
Dr.  A.  B.  Brubacher,  President  of  the  State  College  for  Teachers,  ad- 
dressed the  Chapter  on  "The  Newer  Patriotism." 

On  June  14,  the  Chapter  took  part  as  a  body  in  the  Albany  Pre- 
paredness Parade,  over  a  hundred  members  of  the  Chapter  parading. 

An  excursion  to  the  Battlefield  of  Saratoga  was  enjoyed  on  June  24. 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Brando w,  author  of  "Old  Saratoga,"  accompanied  the 
Chapter  and  furnished  historical  descriptions  of  the  various  points  of 
interest.  The  Chapter  again  paraded  on  October  7,  at  the  dedication 
of  a  monument  to  Major  General  Sheridan,  by  invitation  of  the  Sons  of 
Veterans. 

Owing  to  lack  of  interest  among  the  students  of  the  Albany  schools, 
the  Chapter  this  year  decided  to  award  no  prize  for  essays. 

The  Chapter  Year-Book,  published  in  January,  contains  the  reports 
of  the  officers,  a  paper  on  "Captain  Jonas  Hubbard's  Company  in 
Arnold's  Quebec  Expedition,"  by  Borden  H.  Mills  (previously  read 
before  the  State  Society  and  before  the  Chapter),  the  1915  prize  essay 
on  "The  Schuyler  Family,  Its  Part  in  the  History  of  Albany,"  by 
Marion  C.  White,  The  Chapter  Roll  and  Necrology. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  the  University  Club  on  October  1 7 
in  commemoration  of  the  Surrender  of  Burgoyne.  A  most  entertaining 
address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  James  Sullivan,  State  Historian,  on  "Some 
Neglected  Aspects  of  New  York  History."  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  Regent,  Isaac  Henry  Vrooman,  Jr. ;  Vice- 
Regent,  Peter  Gansevoort  Ten  Eyck;  Secretary,  Borden  H.  Mills;  Treas- 
urer, George  Addison  White;  Registrar,  John  Tracy  Fitzpatrick;  His- 
torian, Henry  Harrison  Bennit;  Chaplain,  Rev.  Wm.  Herman  Hop- 
kins; Marshal,  Marshall  Menzo  France;  Curator,  Clarence  Bennett 
Cutler. 
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The  new  Regent  has  laid  out  for  the  Chapter  a  most  ambitious  pro- 
gramme, including  the  erection  of  a  marker  on  the  Battlefield  of  Sara- 
toga, to  commemorate  the  services  of  Brigadier-General  Abram  Ten 
Broeck  and  the  Albany  County  Militia,  and  the  erection  in  the  City  of 
Albany  of  a  monument  to  Major-General  Philip  Schuyler. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Borden  H.  Mills, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  October  18,   1916.  Secretary. 


WILLIAM  FLOYD  CHAPTER,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  The  William  Floyd  Chapter,  Sons  of 
the  Revolution,  held  at  the  Troy  Club,  February  23,  191 6,  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  Regent,  Hobart  W. 
Thompson;  Vice-Regent,  Walter  Phelps  Warren;  Historian,  Eugene 
Bryan;  Secretary,  William  Barker,  Jr.;  and  Treasurer,  David  B.  Plum. 
These  officers,  with  the  following  persons,  form  the  Board  of  Directors : 
Dr.  Russell  F.  Benson,  Charles  B.  McMurray  and  Myron  Clark 
Milliman. 

William  Barker,  Jr., 

Secretary. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  November  24,  1916. 


JAMESTOWN  CHAPTER,  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

The  Jamestown  Chapter  offered  a  prize  as  usual,  consisting  of  a 
ten  dollar  gold  piece,  to  the  young  men  in  the  high  school  for  the  one 
having  the  highest  percentage  in  the  history  examination. 

The  prize  was  taken  by  J.  Harold  Venman,  and  honorable  men- 
tion was  awarded  to  Sebert  Anderson. 

Edward  R.  Bootey, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  November  13,   1916. 
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Annual  Meeting,  1916 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Fraunces  Tavern  on  Monday, 
December  4,  1916,  at  3.30  p.m.,  President  Robert  Olyphant  pre- 
siding. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Chaplain  and  Assistant  Chaplain,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  Boylan  Fitz-Gerald,  of  Newark,  offered  prayer. 

The  President  declared  the  polls  open  for  one  hour  and  a  half 
and  appointed  the  following  tellers: 

Talbot  Root,  Chairman, 
Chandler  Smith, 
Varick  Dey  Martin, 
Harrison  Wright. 

The  President  announced  with  deep  regret  the  death  of  Mr. 
George  Austin  Morrison,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and 
a  candidate  for  re-election,  on  November  30,  1916,  and  stated  that 
the  Proxy  Committee  had  decided  to  cast  their  vote  for  Colonel 
Charles  Elliot  Warren  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  regular  ticket  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  all  voting  individually  would  cast  their 
ballots  for  Colonel  Warren  in  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Morrison. 

The  Secretary  read  the  call  for  the  meeting  and  the  proof  of  the 
advertisement  of  the  meeting. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  President  stated  that  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  some 
of  the  members  it  had  been  decided  to  delay  the  publishing  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society  so  that  the  Annual  Report  might  contain 
a  record  of  this  meeting. 

The  reading  of  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  dispensed 
with  and  it  was  moved  and  carried  that  it  be  published  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society,  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  and  the  list  of 
new  officers  and  committees,  also  that  the  Treasurer's  report  be  in- 
corporated and  made  a  part  of  it. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Historian,  the  Secretary  read  the  Historian's 
Report,  giving  the  names  of  seventy-seven  members  who  had  died 
during  the  year,  during  the  reading  of  which  all  the  members  rose 
and  remained  standing. 
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The  Treasurer  then  read  his  report.  It  was  received  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Auditing  Committee,  which  was  duly  appointed  to  con- 
sist of  Messrs.  John  T.  Terry  and  Elbridge  G.  Snow. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  expressing  the  greetings  of  the  General 
Society. 

Mr.  Elihu  Cunyngham  Church,  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Leland,  Mr. 
William  B.  Cragin  and  Mr.  Edward  Carroll  spoke  in  favor  of  mili- 
tary training  and  compulsory  military  service  and  Mr.  Philip 
Livingston  offered  the  following  resolution  which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers to  consider  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  or  is  not  desirable  to 
take  up  the  matter  of  having  a  rifle  club  organized  within  this  organi- 
zation. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Crosby  spoke  on  the  subject  of  fraudulent  natural- 
ization certificates  and  the  injustice  of  giving  to  aliens  the  privilege 
of  the  ballot  after  five  years'  residence  in  the  country,  while  native- 
born  Americans  have  to  wait  until  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
offered  a  resolution  to  refer  to  a  committee  the  proposition  to  at  once 
begin  an  investigation  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  naturalization  of 
aliens  and  to  consider  the  taking  of  measures  to  give  them  suffrage 
after  a  residence  of  twenty-one  years,  on  the  same  basis  as  native- 
born  Americans,  which  was  not  carried. 

The  President  then  made  an  address  on  various  matters  of  in- 
terest to  the  Society. 

The  President  read  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  Boylan  Fitz-Gerald  offered  prayer,  and  a  recess  was  taken 
until  5.10  o'clock,  while  the  members  adjourned  to  the  fourth  floor 
dining  room  for  refreshments. 

On  being  reconvened  the  tellers  reported  that  1,267  votes  had  been 
cast,  of  which  1,157  were  by  proxy,  and  that  the  regular  ticket  had 
been  elected. 

Colonel  Ladd  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  extended 
to  the  Misses  Stevens  for  their  courtesy  and  kindness  in  sending  the 
flowers  for  this  meeting  in  memory  of  their  father,  John  Austin  Stev- 
ens, the  founder  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  J.  Edward  Weld  spoke  of  the  strong  feeling  in  the  Society 
for  compulsory  military  training  as  shown  by  the  remarks  of   the 
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several  speakers  and  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
seconded  by  Colonel  Arthur  F.  Schermerhorn  and  unanimously- 
adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the 
State  of  New  York  hereby  expresses  its  belief  in  the  desirability  of 
some  form  of  compulsory  military  and  naval  service  training  to  be 
adopted  in  the  United  States  and  pledges  itself  to  assist  in  all  proper 
efforts  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  result ;  and  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers is  hereby  authorized  to  take  such  measures  as  they  may  deem 
proper,  if  any,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  this  expression  of  opinion 
by  our  Society. 

The  President  spoke  of  the  many  losses  in  the  Society  by  death 
during  the  past  year  and  urged  all  the  members  to  keep  up  the  mem- 
bership by  bringing  in  their  sons  and  grandsons. 

He  then  appointed  the  following  stewards:  Philip  Rhinelander 
in  place  of  Henry  B.  Barnes  and  Prentice  Strong  in  place  of  Robert 
L.  Fowler,  Jr.,  the  terms  of  whose  office  have  expired.  He  also 
appointed  Colonel  Thomas  Denny,  Marshal  of  the  Society. 

On  motion  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 

During  the  past  year  many  books,  pictures  and  relics  have  been 
received. 

Sixty-nine  hundred  and  fifty-seven  visitors  registered  in  the  Long 
Room  in  1916. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  applicants  were  admitted  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Society.  Seventy-seven  members  have  died,  fourteen 
resigned,  twenty-two  were  dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues,  and  one 
was  transferred  to  the  California  Society.  The  Society  has  now 
on  its  rolls  twenty-three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  members. 

The  Secretary  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Louis  B. 
Wilson,  the  Curator,  for  his  very  efficient  assistance  during  the  past 
year,  and  also  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Philip  Van  Rensselaer 
Schuyler. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

Henry  Russell  Drowne,  Secretary. 

Fraunces  Tavern,  New  York  City. 
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Sons  of  the  Revolution 

Treasurer's  Report 


Receipts 

Real  Estate — 

Balance,  December  i,  1915 

Rentals,  Fraunces  Tavern $  4,706.62 

Nos.  146-148  W.  55th  St 5,724.17 

Initiations 1 ,600 .00 

Return  Premiums 46 .  83 

Interest  on  Balances 138 .40 

General  Fund — 

Balance,  December  1,  1915 492  .41 

Subscriptions  to  Wetmore  Portrait 535  .00 

Dues 11 ,884.97 

Insignia,  Rosettes  and  Ribbon 1 ,  148  .55 

Subscriptions  to  Wetmore  Portrait 109 .00 

Interest  on  Balances 83 .29 

Subscriptions  to  Tobacco  Fund 1,317 .50 

Subscriptions  to  Flag  Fund 1 ,017 .50 

Sales  of  Flag  Cards 20 .5 1 

Sales  at  Secretary's  Office 150 .50 

Grave  Markers 5  .00 

Photographs  of  St.  Paul's  Celebration 1 .50 

Guests  at  Stated  Meetings 34  00 

Collections  on  Checks .55 

Balance — 

Overdraft  supplied  by  Real  Estate  Fund 3 ,928 .70 

Subscriptions  to  Wetmore  Portrait $644 

Subscriptions  Flag  Fund 735  1 ,379.00 


Real  Estate 


5,044-52 


12,216.02 


■17,260.54 


General 


1,027.41 


15,772.87 


2,549-70 


$19,34998 


E.  &  O.  E.     New  York  City,  December  1,  19 16. 
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in  the  State  of  New  York 

from  December  1,  1915,  to  November  30,  1916 


Disbursements 

Real  Estate — 

Fraunces  Tavern,    Maintenance,    Repairs  and 

Furnishings $4,328.36 

Nos.  146  and  148  W.  55th  St. 

Maintenance §2 , 1 1 2  .  66 

Taxes 1,655.94       3.768.60 


General  Fund — 

Secretary's    Office — Salaries,    Office    Expenses, 

Annual  and  Stated  Meetings,  Report,  etc.  ...  4,399.32 
Treasurer's   Office — Salaries,    Report,    Chapter 
Payments,    Dues    to    General    Society,    In- 
signia and  Rosettes,  Death  Notices,  etc.  .  .  .  4,084.64 
Stewards — Stated   and   Annual   Meetings   and 

Banquet 2  ,  156  .02 

Church  Service 321 .22 

Speakers 216.00 

Memorial  Decorations 90 .00 

Color  Guard 95  . 2  7 

Examiner 225  .00 

Essay  Committee 150 .  15 

Flag  Fund 282  .50 

Flag  Day  Celebration 845  .44 

Flag  Cards 76 .40 

Tobacco  Fund 5 ,214. 10 

Society  Chorus 62  .02 

St.  Paul's  Celebration 950 .  15 

Annual  Meeting — Stamps  on  Proxies,  Postage, 

Extra  help,  etc 181 .75 

Cash  Balance — 
Real  Estate 


$  8,096.96 


Real  Estate 


9,163.58 


17,260.54     |$i9,349.98 


General 


$19.34998 


ARTHUR  MELVIN  HATCH,  Treasurer. 

We  have  audited  the  books  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York 
from  December  1,  19 15,  to  November  30,  19 16,  and  hereby  certify  that  the  above  state- 
ment is  correct  and  in  accordance  with  the  same. 

METROPOLITAN  AUDIT  COMPANY, 

Morgan  G.  Wake,  C.  P.  A. 
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Sons  of  the  Revolution 

Balance  Sheet 


Assets 

Real  Estate — 
Nos.    146  and   148  West  55th  Street   (cost 

1902) 

Fraunces  Tavern  (cost  1904) $80,000.00 

Reconstruction  Fund 66,014.82 

Cash 

General  Fund- — 

Books,  Pictures  and  Relics $  5 ,500.00 

Office  Furniture  and  Fixtures 300 .  00 

Flags  and  Banner 300 .00 

Tallmadge  Memoirs 414 .00 

Tallmadge-Fraunces  Tavern  Medals 288 .00 

Nathan  Hale  Statuettes 56.00 

Silver  Pencils 37  .00 

Paper  Weights 166 .50 

Subscriptions  to  Wetmore  Portrait 644 .00 

Subscriptions  to  Flag  Fund 735  .00 

Insignia,  2  @  $11,  9      $18 184.00 

Ribbon — cost 175  .00 

Rosettes,  636  @  14  cents 89 .04 

Unpaid  Dues — estimated 200.00 


>  62,000.00 

146,014.82 

9.163.58 


5217,178.40 


9,088.54 


$226,266.94 


Liabilities 

Real  Estate — 

Nos.  146  and  148  W.  55th  St.,  Mortgage.  . . 
Interest  accrued. . 

$30,000.00 
446 .25 

$30,446.25 
15.148.33 

Fraunces  Tavern,  Mortgage 

Interest  accrued 

15,000.00 
148 -33 

$45,594.58 

General  Fund — 

Overdraft  supplied  by  Real  Estate  Fund. . . . 
Surplus 

3,928.70 
176,743.66 

$226,266.94 

ARTHUR  MELVIN  HATCH,  Treasurer. 
We  have  audited  the  books  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York 
from  December  1,  191 5,  to  November  30,  1916,  and  hereby  certify  that  the  above  Balance 
Sheet  is  correct  and  in  accordance  with  the  same. 

Approved:  '  METROPOLITAN  AUDIT  COMPANY, 

John  T.  Terry,  By  Morgan  G.  Wake,  S.  P.  A., 

E.  G.  Snow,  Chief  Accountant. 

Auditing  Committee. 


Report  of  the  Historian 


In  M 


emoriam 


Admitted. 

Walter  Houghton  Mead 1890 

Abner  Hazeltine,  A.B 1902 

Alexander  William  Hoffman,  1st  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  A.  1892 

Egbert  Bagg 1895 

Samuel  Warren  Harriot 1893 

Richard  Lewis  Howell,  M.D 1891 

Ezra  Tuthill  Jackson,  1st  Lieutenant,  19th  Inf.,  N.  G. 

N.  Y.,  1866 1895 

Marston  Rogers  Cockey 1894 

M.  Angelo  Heath 1903 

James  LeBaron  Willard 1899 

Charles  Landon  Jones,  LL.B 19 10 

Alfred  Bryant  Price 1891 

Charles  Clifford  Barrows,  M.D 1891 

Isaac  Swartwout  Catlin,  Colonel,  N.  Y.  V.   1861-5; 

Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  A.,  Retired 191 1 

John  Stuyvesant  Bussing 1898 

Frederick  Heber  Eaton 1 909 

Walter  Bicker  Camp 1896 

Oswald  Jackson,  C.  E 1891 

Ralph  Lincoln  Spencer 1906 

Francis  Titus  Luqueer  Lane 1889 

Frederick  Converse  Manvel 1912 

Le  Grand  Cannon  Griswold 1 904 

Nathan  Gross  Bozeman,  Ph.B.,  M.D 1907 

Sidney  Fuller  Rawson,  Private,  N.  Y.  V.,  1862-1865.  191 1 

William  Dwight  Wade 1892 

Joseph  Grafton  Story,  First  Sergeant  23rd  Inf.,  N.  G. 

N.  Y.,  1863;  Brevet  Major-General 1893 

William  Woodward  Perrine,    First    Lieutenant,    13th 

Wis.  V.  Art.,  Civil  War 1895 

Lewis  Bayard  Smith,  Corporal,  7th  Inf.,  N.  G.  N.  Y., 

1860-6 1890 

Peter  Schuyler  Simpson 1913 

Robert  Eliot  Foote 1907 

Isaac  Swigert  Long 1898 

Robert  Leonard  Ide 1906 

William  Holden  Weeks,  Ph.B.,  LL.B 1896 

Sheldon  Thompson  Viele,  A.B.,  A.M 1891 
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Died. 

January  2nd,  1913. 
May  3rd,  191 5. 
July  4th,  1 9 15. 
July  nth,  1915. 
July  nth,  1915. 
July  26th,  1915. 

September  10th,  1915. 
November  29th,  1915. 
December  6th,  1915. 
December  22nd,  1915. 
January  1st,  1916. 
January  1st,  1916. 
January  2nd,  1916. 

January  19th,  1916. 
January  24th,  1916. 
January  28th,  1916. 
January  28th,  1916. 
January  30th,  191 6. 
February  2nd,  1916. 
February  3rd,  19 16. 
February  20th,  19 16. 
March  10th,  1916. 
March  17th,  1916. 
March  20th,  1916. 
March  30th,  1916. 

April  8th,  1916. 

April  16th,  1916. 

April  19th,  1916. 
April  23rd,  1916. 
May  5th,  1916. 
May  7th,  1 916. 
May  10th,  1916. 
May  12th,  1916. 
May  12th,  1916. 


Admitted.  Died. 

Charles  Thompson  Dunning 1897  May  14th,  1916. 

Elliot  Libbey  Butler 1890  May  20th,  1916. 

Frank  Champlin  Clarke,  M.D 1914  May  30th,  1916. 

Edwin  Alonzo  Goodridge,  M.D 1896  May  31st,  1916. 

Henry  Lewis  Pierson,  Captain  and  Brevet  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  N.  Y.  V.,  1861-4 1907  June  2nd,  1916. 

William  James  Ackerly 1900  June  4th,  1916. 

John  Seymour  Gardner  Best 1910  June  nth,  1916. 

McPherson  Kennedy 1892  June  1  ith,  1916. 

George  Washington  Olney,  LL.B 1889  June  20th,  1916. 

John  Callbreath  Gulick,  B.S.,  LL.B 1901  June  20th,  1916. 

John  Kensett  Olyphant 1888  June  22nd,  1916. 

John  Edgar  Leaycraft 1905  July  3rd,  1916. 

James  Graham  Cannon 191 1  July  5th,  1916. 

Samuel  Vernon  Mann,  Private,  7th  Inf.,  N.G.N.  Y.,  1863  1889  July  8th,  1916. 

Reverend  William  Force  Whitaker,  D.D 1897  July  9th,  1916. 

Alexander  Henry  Stevens,  A.M 1888  July  10th,  1916. 

John  Mears,  M.D 1908  July  15th,  1916. 

Clarence  Livingston  Crofts,  A.B 191 1  July  23rd,  1916. 

Walter  Irving  Scott 1897  July  26th,  1916. 

Hugh  Hastings 1896  July  27th,  1916. 

William  Haliburton  Bridgham 1892  July  29th,  1916. 

Edward  Willis  Douglas,  A.B.,  A.M 1896  August  21st,  1916. 

Thomas  Hubbard  Stryker,  A.B.,  A.M 1895  August  24th,  1916. 

William  McClure 1890  August  27th,  1916. 

Malcom  Henry  Angell 1888  August  31st,  1916. 

Charles  H.  Murray 1885  September  6th,  1916. 

Frederick  Sheldon  Parker,  A.B.,  LL.B 1898  September  9th,  1916. 

Frank  McMillan  Stanton,  M.E 1886  September  12th,  1916. 

Edward  Franklin  Weld,  A.B 1909  September  14th,  1916. 

Andrew  Christian  Zabriskie 1913  September  15th,  1916. 

Samuel  Hempstead  Valentine 1894  September  15th,  1916. 

John  Jay  Barker 1909  September  19th,  1916. 

Richard  Morgan  Olcott 1902  September  24th,  1916. 

Emerson  Howe,  LL.B 1904  September  30th,  1916. 

George  Carleton  Dominick,  M.D 1909  October  2nd,  1916. 

Amos  Maynard  Lyon 1893  October  14th,  1916. 

Benjamin  Smith  Harmon,  A.B.,  LL.B 1897  October  14th,  1916. 

William  Bell  Wait 1896  October  25th,  1916. 

David  Lear  Buckman 1916  October  26th,  1916. 

Eugene  Bryan 1908  November  5th,  1916. 

Coleman  Wynne 1913  November  21st,  1916. 

Robert  Alvin  Piper 1901  November  23rd,  1916. 

George  Austin  Morrison,  A.B.,  A.M.,  LL.B 1894  November  30th,  1916. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  J.  Oakley  Rhinelander, 

Historian. 
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Members  Admitted 


December  1,  1915 — December  1,  1916 

(Including  fifteen  not  qualified  in  time  for  last  year's  report.) 


Members. 

i  916 — Alexander,  William, 

New  York  City. 
1 9 16 — Alton,  Alvin  Palmer, 

New  York  City. 
1915 — Andrews,  Charles  Sperry,  Jr., 

New  York  City. 
1916 — Appleton,  Francis  Randall,  Jr.,  A.B., 
LL.B., 

New  York  City. 

1 915 — Atwood,  Elbert  Curtis, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1915 — Badger,  William  Otis,  Jr., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1916 — Badgley,  William  Whitting, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
191 6 — Bailey,  Vernon  Howe, 

New  York  City. 
1916 — Baldwin,  David  Asa, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
19 16 — Baldwin,  William  Henry, 

New  York  City. 


1 9 16 — Banks,  James  Lenox, 

New  York  City. 
19 16 — Barnes,  Raymond  Flatt, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1916 — Barnet,  Robert  Ayres,  Jr., 

New  York  City. 
1916— Bartlett,  Evans  Ellicott,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

19 1 5 — Batten,  Reverend  Loring  Woart,  A.B., 
Ph.D.,  S.T.D., 

New  York  City. 


1 916 — Beck,  James  Montgomery,  Jr., 
New  York  City. 

191 6 — Becker,  John  Austin, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

1916 — Bevier,  Louis,  Jr.,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
New  York  City. 


Ancestors. 

Nicholas  Cabell   (1750- 1803), 

Colonel,  Virginia  Militia. 
Daniel  Coolidge  (1741-1822), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Thaddeus  Bronson, 

Private,  Connecticut  State  Troops. 
John  Paterson  (1 744-1 808), 

Brigadier-General,  Continental  Army. 
Azariah  Egleston  (1757-1822), 

Lieutenant,  Massachusetts  Line. 
Zaccheus  Atwood  (1752 ), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Joshua  Trafton, 

Captain,    Additional    Continental 
Regiment. 
John  Kilmer   (1739-1823), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
John  Bailey  (1741 ), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Line. 
David  Sherer  (1759-1846), 

Private,  New  Hampshire  Line. 
Henry  Baldwin  (1 753-1 793), 

Lieutenant,  Maryland  Line. 
Thomas  Williams  (1748-1785), 

Lieutenant-Colonel,    Maryland   Mili- 
tia. 
Archibald  Dixon  (1 727-1800), 

Private,  Bethlehem  Householders. 
William  Cornell  (1750-1825), 

Ensign,  New   York   Militia. 
Ebenezer  Swasey  (1727-178-), 

Private,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 
Reuben  Delano  (1726-1797), 

Member    Massachusetts    Committee 
of  Correspondence  and  Safety. 
Restore  Gaskill  (1759-1825), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
William  Zane  (1752-1824), 

Member  New  Jersey  Committee    of 
Observation. 
Eliakim  Darling, 

Private,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 

Henry  Shaver  (1758-1850), 

Ensign,  New  York  Militia. 

David  Bevier  (1746-1822), 

Adjutant,  New  York  Militia. 
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Members. 
1916— Bissell,  Pelham  St.  George,  Jr.,  A.B., 
A.M.,  LL.B., 

New  York  City. 

1 916 — Blake,  Marshall  Henry, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

1916 — Blickensderfer,  Reverend  Robert, 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 

1916 — Bouvier,  William  Sergeant, 
Nutley,  N.  J. 

1916 — Brady,  Lester  Strayer,  A.B., 
New  York  City. 

1916 — Brown,  Russell, 

New  York  City. 
19 16 — Brown,  William  Hori,  Jr., 

New  York  City. 
1 916 — *Buckman,  David  Lear, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1 9 16 — Caesar,  Henry  Irvin, 

New  York  City. 
1 915 — Cafferty,  James  Henry, 

New  York  City. 
1 91 6 — Campbell,  Charles  Justin, 

Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


1 9 16 — Campbell,  David  Kenneth, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1916 — Carr,  Elmendorf  Lester, 
New  York  City. 


1915 — Chapin,  Louis  Ward, 

New  York  City. 

19 16 — Chapin,  Robert  Smith, 

New  York  City. 

1916 — Chase,  Howard  Gibbs, 

New  York  City. 


19 16— Clark  De  Witt  Hudson, 
St.  George,  S.  I. 


"Deceased. 


Ancestors. 

Isaac  Bissell  (1749-1822), 

Sergeant,  Connecticut  State  Troops. 
John  Leavitt  (1724-1798), 

Private,    Connecticut    Militia. 

James  Prescott  (1733-1813), 

Lieutenant,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 

Michael  Kreiter  ( 1835), 

Private,    Pennsylvania   Militia. 

John  Griffith  (1752-1799). 

2nd  Lieutenant,  Maryland  Militia. 

Robert  Ritchie  (1 752-1 828), 

Private,    Pennsylvania    Battalion    of 
Riflemen. 

John  Gilbert  ( 1806), 

Sergeant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

John  Gilbert  ( 1806), 

Sergeant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Samuel  Buckman  (1759-1835), 

Corporal,  Massachusetts  Line. 
Asa  Holt  (i743-i793)» 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Hendric  Van  Benthuysen  (1762-1834), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
David  Campbell  (1767-1848), 

Private,  New  York  Levies. 
Stephen  Calef  (1734-1814), 

Sergeant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Lemuel  Benedict  (1 734-1 804), 

Lieutenant,  Connecticut  Militia. 
John  Elmendorf  (1725-1812), 

Captain,  New  York  Militia. 
Ephraim  De  Puy  (i755 ). 

1st  Lieutenant,  New  York  Associated 
Exempts. 
Johannes  Snyder, 

Colonel,  New  York  Militia. 
Jacob  Ford  (1704-1777), 

Member  New  Jersey  Provincial  As- 
sembly. 
Richard  Howley  ( 1784), 

Governor  of  Georgia. 
William  Barton  (1748-1831), 

Colonel,  Rhode  Island  Militia. 
William  Barton  (1748-1831), 

Colonel,  Rhode  Island  Militia. 
Nathaniel  Chase  (1 761-1853), 

Private,   Massachusetts  Militia. 
Eleazer  Chase  (1 722-1 808), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Daniel  Dorsey  (1 757-1 823), 

Captain,  Maryland  Line. 

Waters  Clark  (1742 ), 

Ensign,    Connecticut   Continental 
Regiment. 
Jonathan  Wade, 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
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Members. 

i  916 — Clark,  Ivor  Bach, 

St.  George,  S.  I. 


916 — Clark,  Roger  Wake, 

New  York  City. 

916 — Clarke,  John  Mason,  A.B.,  A.M., 
LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D., 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

916 — Class,  Douglas  Bailey, 

Westfield,  N.  J. 

915 — Coller,  Claude  Cromarty  Cox, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

915 — Combes,  J.  de  Raismes, 
Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 

916 — Converse,  John  Holmes, 
New  York  City. 

916 — Cook,  Frederick  Wolcott, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

915 — Corning,  Frederick  Gleason,  M.  E-, 
New  York  City. 

916 — Craft,  Harry  Mortimer, 
New  York  City. 

916 — Cragin,  Arthur  Sterling, 
New  York  City. 

915 — Cragin,  William  Briggs, 
New  York  City. 

916 — Cramer,  Jesse  Grant,  A.B.,  A.M., 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

916 — Crane,  Jacob  Irving, 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

916 — Crane,  Robert  Ellis, 

Cranford,  N.  J. 

915 — Crowell,  Eugene, 

New  York  City. 


1915 — Curran,  Guernsey,  A.  B., 
New  York  City. 


1 9 16 — Doremus,  William  Ransley, 

Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 

1915 — Dorman,  Franklin  A.,  A.B.,  M.D., 
New  York  City. 

1 9 16 — Eames,  Stewart  Woodford, 
New  York  City. 


Ancestors. 

Waters  Clark  (1742 ), 

Ensign,    Connecticut    Continental 
Regiment. 
Jonathan  Wade, 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 

Job  Mason  (1727-1801), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

William  Clarke  (1742-1825), 

Lieutenant-Colonel,    Massachusetts 
Militia. 

Frederick  Class, 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 

Abraham  Albert  (1746-1811), 

Private,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 

William  Chaffee   (1757-1834), 
Private,  Connecticut  Line. 

Asa  Converse  (1730 ), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Nathaniel  Day  (1762-1847), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Henry  Champion  (1723-1797), 

Colonel,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Crynes  Bartholf  (1750-1831), 
Captain,  New  jersey  Militia. 

Benjamin  Cragin  (1740-1816), 

Lieutenant,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 

Benjamin  Cragin  (1740-1816), 

Lieutenant,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 

Noah  Grant  (1748-18 19), 

Private,   Connecticut  Militia. 

Stephen  Crane,  (1709-1780), 

Member  Continental  Congress. 

Stephen  Crane  (1709- 17 80), 

Member  Continental  Congress. 

William  Popham  (1752-1847), 

Captain,  2d  Canadian  Regiment. 
James  Ferris  (1 734-1 780), 

Member  of  Sub-Committee  to  in- 
spect the  election  of  militia  officers 
New  York,  1775. 

Benjamin  Weed  (1 706-1 786), 

Member  Connecticut  Assembly,  1775. 
Joshua  Ambler  (1728-1793), 

Member  of  Stamford,  Connecticut, 
Committees  for  Clothing  and  Re- 
cruits. 

George  Doremus  (1754- 1830), 
Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 

John  Dorman  (1 738-1 792), 

Lieutenant,    Massachusetts   Militia. 

Timothy  Eames  (1732-1797), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
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Members. 
1916 — Edgar,  Webster  Appleton,  Commander, 
U.  S.  N.,  Retired 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 
1 9 16 — Eldredge,  Edward  Irving,  Jr., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1916 — Eyre,  Beverley  Montagu,  A.B., 
Stapleton,  N.  Y. 


1 916 — Fauley,  Wilbur  Finley, 

New  York  City. 

1916 — Fensch,  Albert  Verner, 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 

1916 — Fisher,  Lyman  J., 

Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 


1916 — Fleming,  Henry  Craig,  M.D., 
New  York  City. 

19 16 — Foote,  Andrew  Giraud, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


1 916 — Francisco,  Leland  Gilbert, 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
19 16 — French,  William  Leslie, 

Rowayton,  Conn. 
19 1 6 — Fullerton,  Alfred  Robinson, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
19 16 — Fullerton,  Henry  Suydam, 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
1915 — Goodspeed,  George  Sidney,  Ph.B., 

New  York  City. 
1 91 5 — Green,  Sidney, 

New  York  City. 
1916 — Griffin,  Thomas  Almern,  A.B.,  A.M., 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
1 9 16 — Hamlin,  Reverend  Julian  Delamater, 
A.B.,  A.M., 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 
1916 — Hanford,  Solomon  Hawes,  LL.B., 

New  York  City. 


1915 — Harris,  Orsamus  Turner, 
New  York  City. 

1 91 6 — Harron,  Hal  Sarven, 

Toronto,  Canada. 


Ancestors. 
Ebenezer  Webster  (1739-1806), 

Captain,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 

John  Burrough  (1734-1784), 

Private,      Connecticut      Continental 
Regiment. 
Waters  Clark  (1742 ), 

Ensign,      Connecticut      Continental 
Regiment. 
Jonathan  Wade, 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
James  Speers  (1755 ), 

Private,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 
Sheffield  Partridge  (1 752-1 830), 

Corporal,      Massachusetts      Minute 
Men. 
Timothy  Fisher  (1762-1833), 

Sergeant,  Vermont  Militia. 
Jehiel  Jackson, 

Private,      Connecticut      Continental 
Regiment. 
Standish  Forde,  Jr.  (1 759-1 806), 

Foragemaster,  Commissary-Generals' 
Department,  New  Jersey. 
Cornelius  Van  Wyck  ( 1776), 

Captain,  New  York  Militia. 
Aaron  Hall  (1760-1839), 

Private  Connecticut  Line. 
Daniel  Dewey  (1731-1816), 

Captain,   Connecticut  Militia. 
Simon  Loomis  (1755-1829), 

Private,  Continental  Dragoons. 
Cornelius  Francisco  (1 759-1 837), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
William  Glenney   (1743-1791), 

Lieutenant,  Connecticut  Line. 
James  Robinson  (175 7- 183 2), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
James  Robinson  (1757-1832), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Amos  Dole  (1 759-1 832), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Line. 
Henry  Champion  (172 3- 1797), 

Colonel,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Hezekiah  Welles  (1738-1825), 

Captain,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Edward  Hamlin  (1735-1783), 

Corporal,   Connecticut  Militia. 

James  Hammond  (172 7- 181  o), 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  New  York  Militia. 
Solomon  Haws  (1752-1820), 

Quartermaster-Sergeant,    New    York 
Militia. 
Asa  Allcott  ( 1 760-1 846), 

Private,      Connecticut      Continental 
Regiment. 
Jesse  Young  (1 746-1 804), 

Sergeant-Major,       New      Hampshire 
Militia. 
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Members. 

1916 — Hart,  William, 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
19 15 — Haskell,  William  Homer, 

Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 
19 16 — Hastings,  Warren  S., 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
1916 — Hathaway,  Russell,  Jr.,  Ph.B., 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
1 916 — Hawkins,  Roy  Francis, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
191 5 — Hawkins,  William  Elton, 

Copiaque,  L.  I. 
1 9 15 — Hopping,  Spencer  Bininger, 

New  York  City. 


1916 — Hornblower,  George  Sanford,  A.B., 
LL.B., 

New  York  City. 


1916 — Hotchkiss,  Henry  Greene, 
New  York  City. 

1 9 16 — Hubbard,  Edwin  Douglas, 
New  York  City. 

1 916 — Hubbell,  Mark  Hopkins, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1 9 16 — Hyde,  Ralph  Mead,  Jr., 
New  York  City. 

1 916 — I  jams,  John  Tabb, 

New  York  City. 

1916 — Jackson,  Daniel  Dana,  B.S.,  M.S., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1916 — Jacobs,  Lawrence  Merton,  A.B., 
New  York  City. 


Ancestors. 

John  Van  Tassell  ( 1813), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Amos  Haskell  (1752 ), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Joseph  Jewell  (1759-1812), 

Corporal,  New  Hampshire  Line. 
Job  Terry  (1 753-1837), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
David  Nye  (1737-1816), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
James  Bailey  (1756-1834), 

Corporal,  Connecticut  Line. 
Silas  Hopping  (1741-1787), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Joseph  Hunt  ( 1790), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Josiah  Hornblower  (1 729-1 809), 

Speaker,    Provincial    Congress,    New 
Jersey. 
Augustine  Pease  (1757-1791), 

Sergeant,     Connecticut     Continental 
Regiment. 
Elihu  Lyman  (1760 ), 

Ensign,  Connecticut  Continental  In- 
fantry. 
William  Burnet,   M.D.   (1730-1791). 

Physician  and  Surgeon-General,  East- 
ern Department. 
Joseph  Ailing  (1724-1796), 

Captain,  New  Jersey  Minute  Men. 
Joseph  Pease  (1728-1781), 

Quartermaster,      Connecticut     State 
Troops. 
William  Burnet,  Jr.,  M.D.  (i754~i799). 

Surgeon,  General  Hospital,  Continen- 
tal Army. 
Elihu  Sanford,  Jr.  (1759-1839), 

Sergeant,  Connecticut  Line. 
Walter  Wooster  (1745-1829), 

Sergeant,  Connecticut  Line. 

Asa  Douglas  (1715-1792), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Samuel  Kellogg  (1 734-1 788), 

Member     Massachusetts     Provincial 
Congress. 
Absalom  Blair  (1742-1811), 

Lieutenant,    Massachusetts   Militia. 
David  Rossiter  (1732-1810), 

Colonel,   Massachusetts  Militia. 

James  Hyde  (1752-1809), 

Lieutenant,  Connecticut  Line. 

George  Tabb  (1 750-1829), 

Private,  Virginia  Riflemen. 

Daniel  Jackson  (1753-1833), 

1st  Lieutenant,  Continental  Artillery. 


Joseph  Enos   (1721- 


-), 


Private,   Connecticut   Militia. 
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Members, 
i 91 6 — Jessup,  Rev.  Charles  Augustus,  A.B., 
A.M.,  B.D.,  D.D., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


1 916 — Jesup,  Arthur  Sheldon, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1915 — Jewett,  William  H., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1 916 — Kelton,  Raymond  Allen, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

1 9 16 — Kent,  Halsey, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


19 1 5 — Lawrence,  Herbert, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1916 — Lawton,  Ezra  Mills,  E.  E., 

Tegucigalpa,  Honduras. 

1916 — Leach,  Henry  Goddard,  A.B.,  A.M., 
Ph.D., 

New  York  City. 

1915 — Leete,  Harry  Osborn, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1915 — Leighton,  Joseph, 

New  York  City. 
191 6 — Lennon,  John  Frederick, 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


1 9 16 — Leonard,  John  Mather, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1916 — Lightner,  Milton  Clarkson, 
New  York  City. 

1916 — Link,  Walter  E-, 

East  Greenbush,  N.  Y. 

19 16 — Locke,  William  Chatham, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

19 15 — Lockwood,  Le  Roy, 

Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

1 9 16 — Long,  John  Dudley,  Captain,  U.  S.  A., 
Austin,  Texas. 


1 915 — Lounsbery,  Judson, 

New  York  City. 

1 9 16 — Lovejoy,  Frank  Woods, 

Racine,  Wisconsin. 


Ancestors. 

Augustus  Collins  (1743-1813), 
Major,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Simeon  Chittenden  (1714-1789), 
Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Matthew  Laflin  (1735-1S01), 

Lieutenant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Ebenezer  Jesup  (1739-1812), 
Ensign,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Nathan  Hibbard  Jewett  (1760-1824), 
Private,  Connecticut  State  Troops. 

James  Kelton  (1 750-1 831), 

Corporal,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Phineas  Kent  (1756-1807), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 

Jeremiah  Dunn  (1712-1779), 

Captain,  New  Jersey  State  Troops. 

EHsha  Goldsmith, 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 

Jonathan  Haskell  (1755-18 14), 

Lieutenant,  Massachusetts"  Line. 

Lemuel  Leach  (1 745-1 825), 

Ensign,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Solomon  Leete  (1722-1803), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Tobias  Leighton,  Jr.  (1742-1818), 
Private,  Massachusetts  Line. 

Samuel  Brown  (1749-1828), 

2nd  Lieutenant,  Massachusetts  Con- 
tinental Regiment. 
Zenas  Allen  (1763-1811), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Matthew  Allen  (1 708-1 787), 

Private,    Massachusetts   Militia. 
Thomas  Drake   (1728-1777), 

1  st  Lieutenant,  Virginia  Line. 

Jonathan  Cass  (1 753-1 830), 

Captain,  New  Hampshire  Line. 

Uriah  Mitchell  (1 746-1 794), 

Quartermaster,  Continental  Army. 

William   Chatham   (1758-1854), 
Private,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 

Zadock  Hedden, 

Wagonmaster,   Continental  Army, 
New  Jersey. 

Joseph  Bowen  (1755-1779). 

Ensign,  Rhode  Island  Militia. 
James  Stewart  (1 743-1812), 

Private,  Rangers  on  the  Frontiers. 

Stephen  Lounsbery  (1758-1839), 
Private,  New  York  Militia. 

Joshua  Lovejoy  (1 744-1 844), 

1st  Lieutenant,   Massachusetts  Mili- 
tia. 
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Members. 
1916— Luckett,  William  Henry,  B.S.A.,  M.D., 
New  York  City. 

19 16 — McChesney,  Peter, 

New  York  City. 

19 16 — Mansfield,    Reverend   Archibald   Ro- 
maine,  A.B.,  D.D., 

West  Brighton,  N.  Y. 
1916 — Martin,  Clinton  Richard  Irwin, 

New  York  City. 
1 9 16 — Mead,  John  Jay, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
19 16 — Nash,  Caleb  Rowland, 

New  York  City. 
1915 — Nims,  Clarence  Rudd, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1 9 16 — Norton,  Benjamin  Vernor, 

Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 
1 9 15 — Oliver,  Elmer  Wesley, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1 9 16 — Olyphant,  John  Kensett, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


1916 — Parker,  Winthrop,  LL.B., 

New  York  City. 
1915 — Parker-Smith,  Augustus,  M.E-,  LL.B., 

New  York  City. 


1 9 16 — Pinkus,  Frederick  Ball, 

New  York  City. 


1 9 16 — Pinkus,  Walter  Devereux,  Ph.B., 
New  York  City. 


19 15 — Pratt,  Reverend  George  Starkweather, 

New  York  City. 
1916 — Price,  Frank  J., 

New  York  City. 
1916 — Quinn,  William  H., 

New  York  City. 
1916 — Reed,  Kenneth  McKibbin, 

New  York  City. 


Ancestors. 

Francis  Peyton  ( 1814), 

County  Lieutenant,  London  County, 
Virginia. 

George  Warner,  Jr.  (175 7-1 844), 
Private,  New  York  Militia. 

Ebenezer  Mansfield   (175  7-1 8 19), 

Private,  Connecticut  State  Troops. 

William  Martin  (1757-1822), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Line. 
Stephen  Mead  (1731 ), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Matthew  Mead  (1734-1812), 

Colonel,    Connecticut  Militia. 
Seth  Nims  (1 762-1 831), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
John  Vernor, 

Quartermaster,  New  York  Militia. 
William  Dutcher  (1741 ), 

Captain,  New  York  Militia. 
Dr.   David  Olyphant  (1720-1805), 

Director-General  Hospitals,  Southern 
Dept. 
William  Vernon  (17 19-1806), 

President,  Continental  Navy  Board. 
Samuel  Howard  (1752-1797), 

2d  Lieutenant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
James  Smith,  Jr.    (1 732-1 798), 

Private,      Connecticut      Continental 
Regiment. 
Benjamin  Fry  (1 729-1 799), 

Major,  Rhode  Island  Militia. 
John  Hempstead  (1709 ), 

Captain,   Connecticut  Militia. 
Flamen  Ball  (1760-1816), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
John  Devereux,  Jr.  (1748-1788), 

2d   Lieutenant,  Massachusetts    Con- 
tinental Regiment. 
Nicholson  Broughton  (1 724-1 798), 

Major,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Flamen  Ball  (1760-1816), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
John  Devereux,  Jr.  (1748-1788), 

2d  Lieutentant,  Massachusetts  Con- 
tinental Regiment. 
Nicholson  Broughton  (1 724-1 798), 

Major,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Robert  Newell  (1763-1831), 

Private,  Connecticut  Line. 
John  Sevier  (1745-1815), 

Colonel,  North  Carolina. 
Philip  Hewitt  (1 754-1 846), 

Private,  North  Carolina  Militia. 
Jesse  Reed  (1734-1822), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 
John  Holly  (1760-1824), 

Private,   Connecticut  Line. 
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Members. 

i  915 — Reynolds,      Henry      Suydam,     A.B., 
LL.B., 

New  York  City. 


1915 — Reynolds,  Thomas  Johnson, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1 916 — Richardson,  Wallace  Caldwell, 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

1 916 — Riley,  Lester  Howard, 

Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

1 915 — Rutherford,  George  Alexander, 
Glen  Gardner,  N.  J. 


1 916 — Sanger,  Walter  Prentice, 
New  York  City. 


1916 — Sahler,  Charles  Oliver,  M.D., 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 


1916 — Saxton,  Pierre  William,  A.B.,  M.B.A., 
Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

1 916 — Say  re,  Charles  D., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1916 — Seymour,    Raymond    Branch,     A.B., 
A.M.,  LL.B., 

New  York  City. 


1915 — Shearer,  Leander  Howard,  A.B.,  M.D., 

New  York  City. 
1916 — Shepard,  Woolsey  Adams,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

New  York  City. 
1 916 — Sherman,  George  H., 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

1 916 — Sherwood,    Horace   Kinsley   Thurber, 

Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 
1 91 6 — Shonnard,  Horatio  Seymour, 

New  York  City. 


Ancestors. 
Peter  Bailey  Tearse  (1745-1809), 

Brigade  Major,  New  York  Militia. 
Peter  Kinnan  (1751-1836), 

Adjutant     Quartermaster     General, 
New  Jersey  Militia. 

Aaron  Aorson  (1741 ), 

Brevet  Major,  New  York  Line. 
Alexander  Glover  (1740-1813), 

Corporal,   Massachusetts  Militia. 
Cary  McLellan  (1 745-1805), 

1  st  Lieutenant,  Massachusetts  Con- 
tinental Infantry. 

Joseph  Caldwell  (1724-1811), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
William  Mercier  (1717-1797), 

Captain  of  Frigate  "Congress." 
Benjamin  Safford  (1717-1810), 

Private,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 
John  Pratt  (1748-18 16), 

Lieutenant,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 
Richard  Sanger  (1706-1786), 

Member    Massachusetts     Provincial 
Congress. 
EH  Butler  (1740-1802), 

Captain,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Abraham  Sahler  (1738-1800), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Casparus  Van  Nostrand  (1751-1826), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
John  Winfield, 

Associator,  New  York. 
Abraham  Van  Akin  (1746 ), 

1st  Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 
William  Saxton  (1755-1832), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Line. 

Matthew  Sayre  (1735-1819), 

Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 

Joseph  Raymond  (1 741-18 12), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Vine  Branch  (1743-1825), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Nathan  Seymour, 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Peter  Dinkle  (1744-1827), 

Private,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 
Aaron  Adams  (1 749-1 826), 

Private,   Connecticut  Militia. 
Michael  Sherman  (17 19 ), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
David  Husted  (1719-1789), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Daniel  Sherwood  (1 756-1 826), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Francis  Lewis  (17 13-1803), 

Member    Continental    Congress, 
1775-9- 
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Members. 
19 16 — Short,  Livingston  Lyman, 
New  York  City. 

19 1 6 — Slade,  Henry  Lewis,  Jr., 

Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


19 16— Smith,  Bertram  Chauncey, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1916 — Smith,  Clarence  Carpenter, 
New  York  City. 

1 9 16— Smith,  Elliott, 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

1915 — Smith,  James  MacGregor, 
New  York  City. 

1916 — Snow,   Charles    Henry,  CE-,   M.Sc., 
D.Sc, 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
1 9 16 — Southwick,  Reverend  John  Hamersley, 

New  York  City. 

1 9 16 — Southwick,  William  Frelinghuysen, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 

1 9 15 — Spencer  Lorillard, 

New  York  City. 

1916 — Squier,  Frank,  A.B., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1916 — Stearns,  George  Raynolds,  Jr.,  A.B., 
LL.B., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1916 — Stearns,  Willard  Felton, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1915 — Stewart,  Edwin  Fergerson, 
Woodcliff,  N.  J. 


1 9 15 — Stone,  Herman  Foster, 
Lawrence,  L.  I. 

1 916 — Streeter,  Frank  Hotchkiss, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

1 9 15 — Summers,  John  Nicholas, 
New  York  City. 


Ancestors. 
Elihu  Lyman  (1741-1823), 

1st  Lieutenant,  Massachusetts  Conti- 
nental Infantry. 

Dr.  James  Thomas  (1737-1794), 
Surgeon,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Thomas  Phelps  (1 741-1789), 

Lieutenant,  Regiment  of  Artificers. 

Constant  Parmele   (1 761-1843), 

Private  and   Drummer,   Connecticut 
Line. 


Josiah  Wood  (- 


-1815), 


Captain,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Joseph  Titcomb  (1748 ), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Henry  Smith  (1740-1815), 

1st  Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 

Edmund  Snow, 

Private,   Connecticut  Militia. 

William  Livingston  (1 723-1 790), 

Brigadier-General,  New  Jersey  Mili- 
tia. 

John  Ely  (173  7-1 800), 

Colonel,  Connecticut  State  Troops. 

John  Canfield  (1740 ), 

Member       Connecticut       Assembly, 
1775-6. 

Ephraim  Squier  (1747-1841), 

Sergeant,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Isaac  Smith,  M.D.  (1757-1805), 
Surgeon,  New  York  Militia. 

Sylvanus  Marshall   (1 746-1833), 

Lieutenant,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Thomas  Pitkin  (1724-1818), 

Captain,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Ebenezer  Nye  (1 739-1793), 

Sergeant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Hugh  Stewart  (1751-1835), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
John  Roach  (1760-1828), 

Private,   Massachusetts  Line. 
James  Ridgeway  (1753-1843), 

Private,    Massachusetts    Continental 
Regiment. 
Silas  Marchant  (1722-1777), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
John  Church  (1 753-1838), 

Corporal,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Moses  Stone,  Jr.  (1 749-1803), 

Sergeant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Remember  Baker,  Jr.  (1740-1775), 

Captain,  "Green  Mountain  Boys." 

Philip  Summers  (1728-1814), 

Private,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 
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Members. 

i  916 — Taft,  William  Howard, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

191 6 — Talmage,  Edward  Taylor  Hunt,  Jr., 
Mendham,  N.  J. 

19 1 6—  Thebaud,  Reynal  de  St.  Michel, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

1 916 — Thompson,  Alfred  D., 

Westfield,  N.  J. 

1 91 5 — Thompson,  Charles  Bothwell, 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

1 916 — Thorne,  Charles  Llewellyn, 
New  York  City. 

1916— Tiebout,  William  B., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1 9 15 — Townsend,  Reynolds  King, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
1915 — Trax,  Harland  Adams,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
Ph.B., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1 91 6 — Trexler,  Reverend  Samuel  Geiss, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1916 — Underhill,  Meredith, 

New  York  City. 
19 15 — Van  Antwerp,  Thomas  Irwin, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

1915 — Vander  Veer,  Albert,  Jr.,  M.D., 

New  York  City. 
1 9 16 — Vorhis,  Harry  Stephen, 

New  York  City. 
1916 — Ward,  Marquand, 

New  York  City. 

1 915 — Weed,  Raphael  Ash  ton, 
New  York  City. 

1916 — Wells,  Crawford  Henderson, 
New  York  City. 


19 1 6 — White,  Emmons, 

West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


Ancestors. 
Jonathan  Holman  (1732-1814), 

Colonel,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

James  Hunt  (1 739-1 832), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 

Ebenezer  Stevens  (1751-1823), 

Lieutenant- Colonel,   Continental  Ar- 
tillery. 

William  Witman  (1 751-1808), 

2d  Lieutenant,  Pennsylvania  Line. 

Peter  Bailey  Tearse  (1745- 1809), 

Brigade  Major,  New  York  Militia. 

John  Hyatt  (1736-1818), 

Lieutenant- Colonel,  New  York  Mili- 
tia. 


Eleazer  Crane  (- 


-1776), 


Private,  Pennsylvania  Battalion. 
Ebenezer  Whiting  (1 735-1 794), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Benjamin  Adams  (1725-1817), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Peter  Trexler,  Jr.  (1748-1828), 

Lieutena  nt-  Colonel ,         Pennsylvania 
Militia. 
Caleb  St.  John  (1 732-1805), 

Captain,   Connecticut  Militia. 
Lewis  Simon  Van  Antwerp  (1729-1809), 

Member    New   York    Committee    of 
Correspondence  and  Safety,  1776. 
Albert  Covenhoven  (1 743-1 826), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Line. 
James  Sturdevant  (1757-1843), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Artemas  Ward  (172 7-1 800), 

Senior     Major-General,     Continental 
Army. 
Samuel  Weed  (1759-1840), 

Private,  New  York  Line. 
Peter  T.  Curtenius  (1734-1798), 

Commissary  of   New  York  Provincial 
Congress,  1775. 
John  Dunlap  (1 757-1829), 

Private,  New  York  Line. 
Cornelius  White  (1752-1820), 

Corporal,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Joseph  Porter  (1715-1797), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Joseph  White  (1706-1795), 

Matross,    Massachusetts  Artillery. 
Joseph  White,  Jr.  (1742-1816), 

Sergeant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
William  Linfield  (1 742-1823), 

Sergeant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Noah  Whitcomb  (17 14-1798), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Timothy  Burr  (1745-1807), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
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Members, 
i  916 — White,  Melvin  Lawrence, 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


1915- 


1915- 


1916- 


-Wilson,  Edward  Strong, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

-Wilson,  Paul  Alexander, 
Belleville,  N.  J. 


-Winslow,  Harvey  Libertus, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1915 — Woodhull,  John  Brissel, 

Hempstead,  L.  I. 
19 16 — Wright,  Herbert  Carleton, 

New  York  City. 
1916 — Yeomans,  Frank  Clark,  A.B.,  M.D., 

New  York  City. 

Transfer. 
Samuel  Hazard  Halsted  to  California  Society. 


Ancestors. 
Cornelius  White  (1 752-1 820), 

Corporal,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Timothy  Burr  (1745-1807), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Noah  Whitcomb  (1714-1798), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Jacob  Whitcomb  (1750-1835), 

Private,   Massachusetts  Militia. 
Jonathan  Derby  (1734 ), 

1st  Lieutenant,  Massachusetts  Mili- 
tia. 
Silas  White  (1743-1819), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Adonijah  Strong  (1743-1813), 

Commissary,  Connecticut  Continental 
Regiment. 

Mindart  Wilson  (175 8-1 840), 
Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 

Aaron  Hand  (1764- 1842), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 

Eleazer  Walbridge  (1748-18 15), 
Corporal,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Daniel  Edwards  (1 742-1820), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
James  Pendleton,  Jr.  ( 1793), 


Captain,  Continental  Artillery. 

Benjamin  Yeomans   (1750-1830), 
Captain,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
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Donations 


Books,  Pamphlets,  Etc. 

TITLES  DONORS 

The  Journal  of  American  History,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  9. .  .  .William  Allen  Wood. 

Fifth  Avenue Fifth  Avenue  Bank  of  New  York. 

The  Need  of  a  History  of  New  York Abram  Wakeman. 

The  Masten  Park  Chronicle,  December,  1915 Masten  Park  High  School,  Buffalo. 

John  Branch,  1782-18&3 Marshall  DeLancey  Haywood. 

Memoir  of  George  Palmer  Putnam George  H.  Putnam. 

Memories  of  My  Youth George  H.  Putnam. 

Memories  of  a  Publisher George  H.  Putnam. 

A  Prisoner  in  Virginia George  H.  Putnam. 

Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln George  H.  Putnam. 

Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis Robert  E.  H.  Terry. 

The  Edison  Monthly,  January,  1916 Levi  Holbrook. 

The  Testimony  of  an  American  Citizen  in  France, 

1914-15 Whitney  Warren. 

Baccalaureate  Address Clarence  W.  Bowen,  Ph.D. 

The  Origin  and  Evolution  of  the  United  States  Flag. .  .  R.  C.  Ballard  Thruston. 

Report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  1915 

New  Harlem,  Past  and  Present Henry  Russell  Drowne. 

The    Revolutionary    War    by    General    Francis    V. 

Greene , Dr.  William  C.  Gilley. 

The  Story  of  the  Revolution  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.. .  Dr.  William  C.  Gilley. 

Obsequies  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  City  of  New 

York  by  David  T.  Valentine,  1866 Robert  E.  H.  Terry. 

The  American  Historical  Annual,  1853 Robert  E.  H.  Terry. 

Anniversary  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1665-19 15  .  .  .  .Art  Commission. 

Diary  of  Manasseh  Minor,  1 696-1 720 Frank  D.  Miner. 

Pennsylvania  Archives,  7th  Series,  Vols.  I-V Thomas     L.      Montgomery,      State 

Librarian. 

Americana,  February,  1915 J.  C.  Pumpelly. 

The  Democratic  Review,  November,  1847 A.  Atlas  Leve. 

Collections  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  Sec- 
ond Series,  Vol.  I A.  Atlas  Leve. 

Address  of  General  Gennett  H.  Young Frederick  T.  Guild. 

The  American  Flag William  M.  Compton. 

The  War  and  American  Democracy Wilbur  C.  Abbott. 
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TITLES  DONORS 

Coryell's  Ferry Mrs.  Enoch  H.  Currier. 

With  Americans  of  Past  and  Present  Days J.  J.  Jusserand. 

Preparedness  Parade,  New  York  City,  May  13,  1916.U.    S.    Mortgage    and    Trust    Com- 
pany. 

A  Bird's-eye  View  of  Twelve  Months'  Work  at  The 

Old  First  Church,  1916 Dr.  Howard  Duffield. 

The  Frigate  Constitution John  Somerindyke. 

Bulletin  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

October  28,  1916 Aaron  Bancroft. 

A  List  of  Books  Relating  to  the  History  of  the  State 

of  New  York University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  Romance  of  Fraunces  Tavern Mme.  Ysidora  E.  Clarke. 

Early  Records  of  the  City  and  County  of  Albany  and 

Colony  of  Rensselaerswyck,  Volume  II University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

American  Patriotic  Selections R.  Russell  Requa. 

Narrative  of  the  Battle  of  Fort  Griswold Thomas  W.  Rooney. 

Centennial  Evacuation  Day  Souvenir Henry  G.  Story. 

Report  of  the  22nd  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference, 

1916 H.  C.  Phillips,  Secretary. 

The  World  Court,  Vol.  I,  Nos.  5-12,  Vol.  II,  Nos.  1-4. World's  Court  League,  Inc. 

The  Nutshell,  Vol.  I,  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  7 Augustus  G.  Heaton. 

Proceedings  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Associa- 
tion, Vol.  XIII,  1914,  Vol.  XIV,  1915 F.  B.  Richards,  Secretary. 

Bulletins,    Nos.    18,    19,    and   Mid-Summer   Meeting 

1915 Newport  Historical  Society. 

Reports,  Officers  and  Members,  November,  19 15,  New 

Haven  Colony  Historical  Society Thomas  M.  Prentice,  Secretary. 

The  Missouri  Historical  Review,  Vol.  X,  Nos.  2,  3,  4.  .State  Historical  Society  of  Missouri. 

New  York  Historical  Society,  Revolutionary  Muster 
Rolls,  Vols.  I  and  II,  and  Minute  Book  of  British 
Army  in  New  York,  1781 Publication  Stock,  Clarence  Storm. 

Kansas  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  XIII Kansas  State  Historical  Society. 

Quarterly  Publications  of  the  Historical  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Ohio,  Vol.  X,  No.  4,  Vol.  XI, 
Nos.  1,  2  and  3 Charles  T.  Greve,  Secretary. 

Manual  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical   Society, 

1916 John     C.     Thorne,     Corresponding 

Secretary. 

Necrology,  1916,  Museum,  1916 Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 

Kings  County  Historical  Society  Magazine,  Special 
140th  Anniversary  Battle  of  Long  Island  Num- 
ber  William  H.  Hale,  Ph.D. 

Reports  of  Officers  and  Committees,  191 6,  Litchfield 

Historical  Society Alain     C.     White,     Corresponding 

Secretary. 

20th   Annual   Report   of   the   American   Scenic    and 

Historic  Preservation  Society,  1915 Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  Secretary. 
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TITLES  DONORS 

New   York    Genealogical    and    Biographical    Record, 

Vol.  XLVII,  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4 Purchased. 

Report  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Association,  19 15 William  W.  Hoppin,  Secretary. 

Annual   Report  of  the  New  York  Society   Library, 

1916 Beverly  Chew,  Secretary. 

Volume  IX,  No.  4,  New  York  Society  Library Beverly  Chew,  Secretary. 

Officers,    Members,    Constitution   and   Rules   of   the 

Union  Club,  1916 Charles  K.  Beekman,  Secretary. 

By-Laws  and  Rules  of  the  Barnard  Club,  1915-16.. .  .Edward  L.  Parris. 
Constitution,    Rules,    Officers   and   Members   of   the 

Calumet  Club,  1916 Samuel  F.  Barry,  Secretary. 

Meadow  Brook  Club,  1916 Francis  R.  Appleton,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

Annual  of  the  University  Club,  1916 Samuel  H.  Ordway,  Secretary. 

26th  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Empire  State  Society, 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  1915 Augustus  G.  Heaton. 

Empire  State  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, Year  Book,  1915 Teunis  D.  Huntting,  Registrar. 

Report  of  Historian  General,  1912-1915 General  Society  of  Colonial  Wars. 

1 10th  Anniversary  Celebration,  New  England  Society 

in  the  City  of  New  York,  19 15 Harry  A.  Cushing,  Secretary. 

Year  Books  of  the  Holland  Society,   1908-1912  and 

1916 Edward  Van  Winkle,  Cor.  Secretary. 

Bulletin  No.  5,  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants Rev.  E.  B.  Terry,  Secretary. 

132nd  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St. 

Patrick,  1916 John  F.  Joyce,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary. 
Report  of  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Daughters  of  the 

Cincinnati,  1916 Helen  Richards,  Secretary. 

Daughters  of   the   American   Revolution   Magazine, 

November,  1916 Miss  M.  V.  McCabe. 

Sons  of  the   Revolution   in  the  State   of  Michigan, 

Robert  Wilkins  Merrill Hoyt  G.  Post,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  California, 

Southern  California Pierson  W.  Banning,  Secretary. 

Sons"of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  California,  The 

Liberty  Bell,  April,  1916 Pierson  W.  Banning,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Church  Service,  1915 George  Richards,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 

Annual  Proceedings,  1914-1915,  1915-1916 George  C.  Gillespie,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Register,  19 16 Herbert  M.  Leland,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  The 

Minute  Man,  April,  November,  1916 Charles  S.  Eaton,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  Re- 
port of  Annual  Meeting,  March  15,  19 16 John  H.  Morgan,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Philip  Livingston  Chapter, 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Year  Book,  1916 Borden  H.  Mills,  Secretary. 
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Miscellaneous  Donations 


Pictures,  Relics,  Etc. 

ARTICLES  DONORS 

Sash  of  General  Lafayette Dr.  Edwin  E.  Swift. 

Framed  Photograph  of  a  portrait  of  Colonel  Joshua 

Thomas Francis  R.  Stoddard,  Jr. 

Framed  Portrait  of  Washington Robert  E.  H.  Terry. 

Photograph  of  Commission  of  Captain  Joseph  Booth .  Elmer  Rand  Jacobs. 

Medallion,  commemorative  of  the  300th  Anniversary 
of  the  Founding  of  the  Dutch  Settlement  on 
Manhattan  in  16 13  and  of  the  250th  Anniversary 
of  the  Founding  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  1665 .  .The  Holland  Society. 

Picture  of  Fraunces  Tavern  before  restoration Victor  Wilbour. 

The  Globe  Flag,  Parted  Snake  Flag  and  the  First 

American  Flag Victor  Wilbour. 

Old  New  York  State  Flag Elam  Ward  Olney. 

Present  New  York  State  Flag Franklin  L.  Gunther. 

Flag  of  the  Tallmadge  Light  Dragoons Mrs.  Mary  Floyd  Seymour. 

Original  Manuscript,  Life  of  Washington  by  Wash- 
ington Irving,  Vol.  IV,  Chapter  26,  Re  De  Grasse 
and  French  Fleet  at  Yorktown Henry  Russell  Drowne. 

Photograph  of  Tablet,  Washington  at  Valley  Forge..  .Oscar  T.  Barck. 

Lafayette  Medal Victor  Wilbour. 

Fragment  of  tooth  broken  from  the  plate  worn  by 

General  George  Washington William  H.  Brown. 

Entry  of  Merchandise  and  Affidavit,  June  21,  1791. .  .John  J.  Bogert. 

Scroll  in  honor  of  Washington Henry  G.  Story. 

Engraving,  First  Blow  for  Liberty Henry  G.  Story. 

Engraving,  Triumph  of  Patriotism Henry  G.  Story. 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Nathan  Hale's  Fiancee.  .Edmund  Wetmore. 

Engravings  of  Washington,  Lafayette  and  Washing- 
ton's Headquarters  at  Newburgh John  I.  Brooks. 

Relics  from  Washington's  home,  Mt.  Vernon,  Va.  .  .  .Warren  C.  Crane. 

Glass  from  the  Hamilton  house,  The  Grange,  New 

York  City Warren  C.  Crane. 
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Loaned  to  the  Society 


By  Francis  R.  Stoddard,  Jr. 

Roll  Book  of  Captain  Jonas  Thomas'  Company  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.     Letter 
written  by  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  dated  January  24,  1827. 


By  Laurence  L.  Driggs 

John  Trumbull's  Painting — The  Declaration  of  Independence. 

By  Chandler  Smith 

Cup  and  saucer  marked  with  the  insignia  of  the  Cincinnati. 

By  Ezra  M.  Lawton 

Shoe  Buckle  worn  by  General  Nathaniel  Greene. 
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Tablets  Erected  by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution 
in  the  State  of  New  York 

Marinus  Willet  Tablet,  on  the  Morris  Building,  corner  of  Broad 
and  Beaver  Streets,  New  York,  commemorating  his  seizure  of  arms 
the  British  troops  were  trying  to  remove  on  June  6,  1775. 

Tablet  marking  the  landing  place  of  George  Washington,  July 
23,  1775,  at  foot  of  Laight  Street,  North  River,  New  York. 

City  Hall  Tablet,  New  York,  commemorating  the  reading  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  Revolutionary  Army  on  July 
9,  1776. 

Kennedy  House,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York,  where  Lee,  Wash- 
ington, and  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Robertson,  Carleton 
and  other  British  officers  were  quartered,  and  commemorating  de- 
struction of  Statue  of  George  III  on  Bowling  Green. 

Battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  September  16,  1776,  placed  on  Columbia 
University,  Broadway  and  11 6th  Street,  New  York. 

Battle  of  Long  Island,  August  27,  1776,  Flatbush  Avenue  and 
Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Fraunces  Tavern,  commemorative  of  the  building,  events  that 
took  place  there  and  beneficence  of  Frederick  Samuel  Tallmadge. 
The  John  Austin  Stevens  Tablet,  Founders  and  Building  Committee 
Tablets. 

Fort  Independence,  Redoubt  No.  8,  1776,  placed  on  walls  of 
New  York  University,  Morris  Heights,  New  York. 

Cold  Spring,  New  York,  commemorative  of  Washington's  fre- 
quent visits  there  during  American  Encampment. 

Fort  Ticonderoga,  New  York,  commemorative  of  the  capture  of 
the  Fortress  by  Colonel  Ethan  Allen  on  May  10,  1775. 

Action  at  Tarry  town,  July  15,  1781,  commemorating  "Gallant 
behavior  and  splendid  exertions"  on  that  occasion.  Erected  in 
cooperation  with  citizens  of  that  vicinity. 
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Tablet  marking  the  spot  where  Washington,  Putnam  and  other 
officers  met  to  stem  the  tide  of  panic  September  15,  1776,  Broad- 
way, between  43rd  and  44th  Streets,  New  York. 

Pomeroy  Memorial,  Monument  to  the  memory  of  General  Seth 
Pomeroy  on  the  grounds  of  Hillside  Cemetery,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Broadway  and  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
City,  Centennial  Anniversary  of  death  of  Washington,  December 
14,  1799.  Erected  in  cooperation  with  the  General  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati. 

Line  of  Defence,  September,  1776,  Broadway  and  153rd  Street, 
on  walls  of  Trinity  Cemetery,  New  York. 

American  Encampments,  1776,  placed  in  building  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  138th  Street. 

General  Nathaniel  Woodhull  Tablet,  placed  on  schoolhouse  at 
Hollis,  near  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  New  York,  commemorating  the 
cruel  attack  on  him  by  a  British  officer  August  28,  1776. 

and 

Statue  of  Nathan  Hale,  by  MacMonnies,  in  City  Hall  Park, 
New  York  City. 

Nathan  Hale  Schoolhouse,  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  restored 
and  presented  to  the  Connecticut  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

Tablets  Erected  by  Chapters 

Colonel  Marinus  Willet  Boulder  and  Tablet  in  Washington  Park, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  erected  by  the  Philip  Livingston  Chapter  of  that 
City.  " 

Tablet  marking  the  site  of  the  Revolutionary  fort  at  Cherry 
Valley,  N.  Y.,  for  the  defense  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cherry  Valley, 
Newton-Martin,  Springfield,  Unadilla,  and  the  Old  English  Dis- 
trict, 1 777-1 778.     Erected  by  the  Philip  Livingston  Chapter. 

Tablet  marking  the  place  where  the  "King's  Eighth,"  a  British 
regiment,  was  stationed  in  1782,  at  the  outlet  of  Chautauqua  Lake, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  when  preparing  to  attack  Fort  Pitt.  Erected  by 
the  Jamestown  Chapter. 
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"The  Genius  of  Washington" 

Sermon  by  the  Rev.  A.  Edwin  Keigwin,  D.D. 

Pastor  of  the  West  End  Presbyterian  Church 

Sunday,  February  20,   191 6 

The  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Service  of  the 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New   York 

in  commemoration  of  the 

One  Hundred  and  Eighty-fourth  Anniversary 

of  the  Birth  of 

George  Washington 

Fellow  countrymen,  there  is  but  one  text  great  enough  for  this 
occasion.  It  is  found  in  Judges  at  the  sixth  chapter,  the  thirty-fourth 
verse:     "The  Spirit  of  Jehovah  clothed  Himself  with  Gideon." 

Although  the  extreme  materialist  is  claiming  that  man  is  every- 
thing and  God  is  nothing,  and  the  extreme  mystic  is  insisting  that 
God  is  everything  and  man  is  nothing,  the  calm,  unbiased  verdict 
of  history,  is  that,  uniformly  and  at  all  times,  the  plans  of  God  are 
intersphered  with  the  plans  of  man.  This  is  God's  world;  and  it  is 
that  splendid  fact  which  I  shall  now  seek  to  impress  upon  your  hearts 
and  minds. 

We  have  before  us  a  national  crisis.  For  seven  long  years 
Israel  has  been  subjected  to  humiliating  persecutions  at  the  hands  of 
the  Amalekites  and  Midianites.  She  raised  crops  only  to  see  her 
insolent  masters  swarm  across  the  Jordan  at  harvest  time  and  make 
way  with  the  fruits  of  faithful  husbandry.  She  gathered  great  flocks 
and  herds  only  to  have  them  driven  into  the  enemies'  country.  All 
courage  gone,  the  Israelites  take  refuge  in  caves  and  dens  at  first 
sight  of  the  invader.     Such  are  the  conditions  when  the  story  opens. 

But  a  marvelous  change  has  come  over  Israel.  It  is  again  the 
season  of  ingathering.  As  the  invaders  cross  the  Jordan  valley  they 
find  no  longer  timorous  people  in  hiding,  but  a  nation  in  battle-line 
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arrayed.  What  has  wrought  the  change?  The  answer  is  found  in 
our  text:  "The  Spirit  of  Jehovah  clothed  Himself  with  Gideon." 
God  has  come  in  the  person  of  a  man  of  humble  origin  to  lead  Israel 
to  victory  and  liberty.  And,  with  but  three  hundred  men,  Gideon 
puts  the  Midianites  and  the  Amalekites  to  flight. 

I  have  chosen  the  text  because,  as  it  seems  to  me,  it  discloses  to  us 
the  genius  and  true  greatness  of  George  Washington. 

Now  genius  is  a  word  freely  used  but  little  understood.  To 
use  it  synonymously  with  human  ability,  such  as  talent,  is  to  confuse 
the  mind  and  cloud  the  glorious  light  of  a  great  truth.  Lowell's 
discriminating  definition  is  faithful  to  the  facts.  "Talent  is  that 
which  is  in  a  man's  power;  genius  is  that  in  whose  power  a  man  is." 
Such  was  the  genius  of  Washington,  and  many  others  whom  God  has 
raised  up  in  every  great  extremity  of  American  history. 

Whatever  the  views  of  biographers,  as  touching  the  life,  character, 
attainments  and  personal  accomplishments  of  George  Washington, 
our  first  President  had  no  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  secret  of  his  own 
greatness.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  the  en- 
comium of  a  grateful  people  came  rolling  in  upon  him,  out  of  a  Divine 
consciousness  Washington  wrote  to  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States,  disclaiming  all  credit  for  what  had  been  accomplished.  "I 
am  but  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence.  Let  us  give  thanks 
to  God."  And,  how  reluctant  he  was,  when  called  upon  to  assume 
the  Presidency.  He  disclaimed  all  ability  or  ambition  for  such  an 
office.  Like  Gideon  he  demurred — "I  am  not  the  man.  I  have 
served  my  country  in  battle;  I  wish  now  to  retire  to  quiet  life."  In 
this  position  he  remained  unmoved  until  in  such  letters  as  those  from 
Colonel  Lee,  the  Divine  call  was  made  clear.  "It  is  God  who  has 
set  you  apart  to  do  this  particular  work.  You  have  begun  the  work; 
no  hand  but  yours  can  complete  it." 

As  I  have  refreshed  my  memory,  since  you  honored  me  with  the 
privilege  of  voicing  your  sentiments  upon  this  memorial  occasion, 
the  unanimity  of  opinion  on  this  point  has  greatly  impressed  me. 
Most  of  his  biographers  seem  to  have  perceived  a  supernatural  ele- 
ment in  the  character  and  attainments  of  Washington.  In  the  man 
they  see  more  than  the  man  and  the  word  "Providence"  recurs  with 
striking  significance  in  many  of  these  histories.     Moreover  "Provi- 
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dence"  is  the  word  which  looms  high,  like  some  great  peak  in  a  range 
of  defending  mountains,  in  all  of  Washington's  utterances  during 
those  early  days  of  the  Republic. 

And  if  we  still  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  real  genius  of  this  man, 
the  secret  of  his  greatness,  we  have  but  to  hark  back  to  his  own  con- 
temporaries. Hear  them  tell  how,  when  George  Washington  took 
the  oath  of  office,  or  whenever  he  appeared  in  public,  there  was  an 
attitude  of  reverence  among  those  who  beheld  him.  Tears  started 
to  the  eyes  and  coursed  down  the  cheeks!  Men  and  women  seemed 
to  feel  that  George  Washington  was  more  than  human. 

No  more  striking  instance  of  this  could  be  given  than  that  re- 
corded in  a  chapter  of  Custis'  "Recollections  of  Washington."  George 
Washington,  then  a  Colonel,  had  gone  to  the  Kanawha  with  a  sur- 
veying expedition.  At  the  close  of  a  weary  day  the  company  was 
seated  by  the  campfire,  when  suddenly  out  from  the  crackling  thicket, 
there  came  a  band  of  Indians  led  by  a  trapper.  There  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  hostility  upon  the  part  of  the  Indians.  Acting  as  inter- 
preter the  trapper  said,  "I  have  brought  this  great  Indian  Chief  who 
rules  all  the  tribes  between  here  and  the  Great  Lakes,  that  he  may 
have  a  word  with  Colonel  Washington."  Standing  at  a  respectful 
distance  the  Chief  would  not  lift  his  eyes  to  look  upon  the  Colonel. 
Washington  extended  his  hand,  but  the  Indian  declined  to  take  the 
proffered  hand.  Washington  then  poured  some  spirits  into  a  glass 
and  taking  a  sip  he  handed  it  to  the  Indian;  but  the  Indian  would 
not  drink.  And  then,  although  he  despised  tobacco  in  any  form, 
Washington  lighted  the  pipe  of  peace  and  offered  this  to  the  Chief, 
who  again  declined.  Supper  was  served,  and  the  Indian,  sitting  beside 
Washington,  never  ate  a  mouthful.  When  the  council  fires  were 
finally  lighted,  then  it  was  that  the  Chief  arose  in  all  of  his  splendid, 
rugged  strength,  and  without  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  ground  he 
began  to  speak: 

"I  rule  over  many  tribes  of  red  men.  I  have  traveled  a  long  and 
weary  way  that  I  might  see  the  young  warrior.  It  was  on  a  day  when 
white  man's  blood  mixed  with  the  streams  of  the  forest  that  I  first 
beheld  this  great  white  chief.  I  called  my  young  men  and  said, 
'Mark  yon  tall  and  daring  warrior!  Quick,  let  your  aim  be  certain.' 
Our  rifles  were  leveled-rifles  which  knew   not   how   to   miss.     'Twas 
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all  in  vain.  A  power,  mightier  far  than  mine,  shielded  him  from 
harm.  He  cannot  die  in  battle."  Then  turning  to  Washington  and 
for  the  first  time  looking  him  squarely  in  the  eye  the  Chief  uttered 
these  words,  with  all  the  confidence  of  an  ancient  prophet:  "I  am 
old  and  soon  shall  be  gathered  to  my  fathers,  but  ere  I  go  there  is 
something  bids  me  speak.  Listen!  The  Great  Spirit  is  with  the 
white  chief  and  guides  his  destiny.  He  will  become  Chief  of  a  nation. 
And  a  people  yet  unborn  will  hail  him  as  the  Founder  of  an  Empire." 
The  discernment  of  the  Indian,  penetrating  the  physical  and  recogniz- 
ing the  genius  of  man,  had  proclaimed  "The  Spirit  of  Jehovah  clothed 
Himself  with  Washington." 

That  the  sublime  thought  of  this  hour  may  not  evaporate  in  pure 
mysticism  I  would  make  you  to  understand,  God  helping  me,  how 
very  real  was  this  Divine  infilling  of  George  Washington.  Please 
banish  from  the  mind  the  notion  that  what  the  minister  is  saying  is  a 
theological  idea.  It  may  smell  of  the  monastery,  but  it  is  highly 
scientific. 

In  casting  about  for  a  method  of  making  practical  this  stupendous 
fact,  a  fact  that  every  American  citizen  should  clearly  perceive,  I  have 
finally  resorted  to  the  method  of  that  surpassing  teacher,  Jesus  the 
Christ,  who  in  speaking  to  the  multitude  of  spiritual  things,  was 
wont  to  say  "Whereunto  shall  I  liken  it?"  or  "What  shall  be  the 
likeness  thereof."  And  I  could  think  of  no  better  way  of  illustrating 
the  Divine  infilling  of  Washington,  than  by  some  reference  to  elec- 
tricity. For,  as  nothing  else  in  all  the  world  electricity  is  like  God. 
Electricity  is  a  mystery  as  God  is  a  mystery.  Electricity  is  omni- 
present— it  is  in  the  air,  in  the  earth,  in  water,  in  us — as  God  is  omni- 
present. Electricity  is  omnipotent  as  God  is  omnipotent.  What 
cannot  electricity  accomplish?  What  power  is  it  denied?  Elec- 
tricity answers  to  the  venture  of  faith  as  God  answers  to  the  venture 
of  faith.  Electricity  is  light,  as  God  is  light.  Electricity  is  life,  as 
God  is  life.  And  so  it  occurs  to  me  to  make  use  of  an  incident  out 
of  my  own  experience. 

During  the  last  summer  it  was  my  privilege  to  tour  the  White 
Mountains.  One  day  we  stopped  for  refreshment  at  a  roadside  tea 
house.  Assaying  to  continue  our  journey,  I  put  my  foot  on  the 
electric  starter,  which  refused  to  start.     A  careful  examination  re- 
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vealed  no  break  in  the  connections.  I  looked  into  the  battery;  and 
observed  nothing  wrong.  So  I  sought  out  an  electrician.  Taking 
the  car  to  the  shop  he  made  a  test,  and  said,  "Sir,  there  is  no  electricity 
in  the  batteries— they  are  dead." 

"Impossible.  That  cannot  be.  I  have  driven  hundreds  of 
miles  and  the  dynamo  has  been  charging  constantly.  Surely,  you 
must  be  mistaken." 

"Ah,  sir,  but  it  is  true,"  he  said. 

"Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  to  me  what  it  is  that  makes 
a  battery  efficient.  So  far  as  I  can  see  this  one  looks  exactly  as  it  did 
when  we  left  New  York." 

He  took  me  into  his  charging  room,  and  there  were  batteries  in 
various  stages  of  assemblement.  He  picked  up  a  box  and  said, 
"In  this  box  is  a  solution  of  acid  and  distilled  water.  See  those  lead 
plates  hanging  from  the  lid  of  the  box?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  these  lead  plates  are  immersed  in  the  acid  solution.  Now 
you  must  remember  that  lead  is  like  a  piece  of  blotting  paper,  when 
it  is  submerged  in  this  solution  it  absorbs  the  acid  out  of  the  water, 
exactly  as  blotting  paper  absorbs  the  ink.  As  the  electric  current  is 
forced  into  the  lead  plates  by  the  dynamo  the  acid  is  forced  out  of  the 
lead  plates  back  into  the  water.  When  the  plates  are  so  full  of  elec- 
tricity that  no  acid  remains  in  them — the  battery  is  then  fully  charged 
and  in  its  highest  state  of  efficiency.  And  sir,  the  power  of  a  battery 
resides  in  this  fact :  The  constant  interchange  of  acid  and  electricity. 
When  the  battery  is  called  upon  to  start  your  engine  the  acid  rushes 
into  the  lead  plates  pushing  out  the  electricity.  After  your  dynamo 
starts,  the  electricity  enters  the  plates  expelling  the  acid.  Such,  in 
short,  is  the  principle  of  the  storage  battery." 

And  then  I  understood,  as  never  before,  something  of  the  mystery 
of  a  God-filled  man.  Like  the  lead  plates  we  are  submerged  in  a 
solution,  called  life,  in  which  is  a  great  quantity  of  acid.  When  one 
is  called  upon  to  perform  some  great  task,  the  acid  of  life  rushes  into 
plates  crowding  out  the  spirit  of  God.  Then  follow  hours  of  refresh- 
ment when  God  refills  us  with  His  Spirit  and  the  acid  is  forced  out. 
To  draw  upon  human  nature  without  recharging  is  to  absorb  all  the 
acid  of  life  until  our  best  instincts  are  eaten  away.     Thus  human 
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efficiency  consists  of  an  interminable  interchange  of  acid  and  spirit. 

Such  was  the  power  of  Washington.  All  the  elements  just 
enumerated  were  present  in  his  life.  And,  he  was  what  he  was  be- 
cause "the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  clothed  Himself  with  Washington." 

It  remains  but  to  make  a  practical  application  of  these  thoughts 
to  the  age  in  which  we  are  living.  We  are  being  told,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  Civilization  has  collapsed.  Very  well.  It  is  perti- 
nent to  inquire:  Why  has  it  collapsed?  From  electrical  science  we 
have  our  answer  in  a  sad  event  at  Honolulu  last  March.  Do  you 
recall  the  sinking  of  a  U.  S.  submarine  in  three  hundred  feet  of  water, 
with  twenty-one  precious  lives  on  board?  With  characteristic  per- 
sistence the  Federal  Government  demanded  that  the  sunken  sub- 
marine be  raised.  At  great  expenditure  of  money  and  time  she  was 
raised  and  brought  into  port.  Then  the  Naval  Board  demanded 
that  an  investigation  be  made  to  ascertain  why  she  sank.  What 
think  you  were  the  findings  of  that  Board?  We  are  told  that  the 
charging  current,  instead  of  going  into  the  lead  plates  to  expel  the 
acid,  had  been  going  into  the  sea;  consequently,  the  acid  gnawed  at 
the  lead  plates  until  they  were  destroyed  and  then  it  attacked  the 
skin  of  the  submarine  and  literally  scuttled  the  boat,  and  she  went 
to  the  bottom  with  twenty-one  precious  lives. 

I  suspect  that  if  a  truly  scientific  examination,  along  spiritual 
lines,  were  conducted  today,  we  would  discover  that  the  chief  reason 
for  the  collapse  of  Civilization  is  that  we  have  allowed  the  acid  of 
life  to  attack  our  hearts,  our  minds,  and  the  leaden  instincts  of  our 
nature,  and  the  Divine  power,  instead  of  charging  and  surcharging 
us  with  the  dynamic  of  Heaven,  has  been  going  into  the  air.  Certain 
it  is  that  Civilization  has  collapsed  because  men  have  lost  the  Spirit 
of  Jehovah  who  clothed  Himself  with  Washington. 

The  old  masters,  having  finished  the  physical  outline  of  a  saint, 
either  on  canvas  or  in  marble  or  wood,  were  wont  to  dip  a  brush  in 
gold  paint  and  draw  above  the  head  a  circle — the  "halo."  And  what 
was  this  halo?  It  was  an  effort  of  the  artist  to  express  that  which 
eluded  the  master's  brush  and  the  sculptor's  chisel — the  immortal, 
the  eternal  element  within,  which  made  the  man  a  saint. 

I  observe  that  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution  states  that  the  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  preserve 
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and  suitably  impress  upon  the  public  mind,  the  eternal  verities^for 
which  Washington  preeminently  stood.  Therefore,  as  your  servant, 
I  have  sought  to  place  the  halo  above  the  man  whom  biographers 
have  outlined  so  perfectly.  Have  I  dipped  my  brush  in  the  rainbow? 
Have  I  mixed  my  colors  upon  the  sky?  God  knoweth;  but  certain 
it  is  that,  speaking  for  you,  I  have  sought  to  indicate  upon  his  brow 
the  unmistakable  presence  of  Almighty  God  within  the  man.  And 
may  I  add  that  only  as  men  become  rilled  with  the  presence  and  power 
of  God,  will  the  world  emerge  from  recurring  hours  of  stress  and  storm 
into  the  better  day  and  the  larger  apprehension  of  the  genius  of  George 
Washington. 

"Oh,  noble  brow,  so  wise  in  thought, 
Oh,  heart  so  true  and  soul  unbought, 
Oh,  eyes  so  keen  to  pierce  the  night 
And  guide  the  Ship  of  State  anght; 
Oh,  life  so  humble,  noble,  free, 
The  humblest  soul  may  learn  of  thee; 
Oh,  king  uncrowned,  Oh,  prince  of  men, 
For  him  we  thank  thee,  Lord,  Amen!" 

"And  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  clothed  Himself  with  Gideon." 
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The  Undying  Spirit  of  Washington 


Address  by  the  Rev.   Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  Netherlands  and 
to  Luxemburg 

Delmonico's,  Tuesday,  February  22,  19 16 

At  the  Annual  Celebration 

of  the 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York 

in  commemoration  of  the 

One  Hundred  and  Eighty-fourth  Anniversary 

of  the  Birth  of 

George  Washington 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow-Members : 

Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  is,  a  Son  of  the  Revolution.  The  inheritance  of  a  free  democ- 
racy, won  by  that  heroic  struggle,  is  shared  by  all  the  men  of  all  the 
races  who  have  found  a  shelter  beneath  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and 
a  chance  to  grow  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Since  they  are  all 
heirs,  they  ought  also  to  be  sons.  America  must  be  the  first  name 
in  their  love  of  country:  Washington  the  first  name  on  their  roll  of 
honor.     If  not,  let  their  heritage  be  forfeited,  and  their  place  vacant. 

Washington  towers  among  national  heroes  not  by  the  supremacy 
of  a  single  talent,  for  war,  for  diplomacy,  for  statecraft,  but  by  the 
grandeur  of  his  simple,  sane,  unselfish  manhood,  his  moral  genius. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  he  was  a  faultless  person,  a  blameless, 
blamed  prig.  He  had  faults  enough  to  certify  his  humanity.  But 
behind  them  all  was  a  solid  integrity,  a  clean  devotion  to  duty,  and  a 
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steady  moral  foresight  of  the  real  interests  of  his  country,  which  made 
him  her  leader  then,  and  which  make  his  spirit  her  best  and  noblest 
guide  today. 

The  service  which  Washington  rendered  as  a  soldier  was  more 
brilliant,  but  it  was  no  greater  than  that  which  he  rendered  as  Presi- 
dent. 

Then,  as  now,  there  was  a  great  European  war  in  progress.  The 
two  points  in  Washington's  policy  for  America  were  Peace  and  Pre- 
paredness. He  insisted  that  the  young  Republic  should  not  reck- 
lessly fling  herself  into  the  bubbling  caldron  of  European  politics. 
He  insisted  with  equal  force  that  she  should  be  prepared  to  defend 
herself  from  whatever  danger  might  spring  against  her  from  the  war 
in  Europe.  I  need  not  quote  from  his  message  to  Congress  in  1793, 
from  his  farewell  address  in  1796,  to  prove  that  these  were  his  two 
points  of  wisdom  for  America — first  a  peaceful  spirit  and  friendship 
so  far  as  possible  with  all  the  nations;  second,  a  prepared  position  and 
readiness  to  fight  again,  if  need  be,  to  repel  the  invader. 

Well,  what  happened  to  Washington  in  those  hot  times?  He 
carried  his  points,  but  of  course  he  was  reviled  and  slandered  by  the 
extremists  of  both  sides.  Some  people  called  him  by  names  which 
were  the  ancient  equivalents  of  "milk-sop,''  "molly-coddle,"  and 
"weakling."  Other  people  called  him  an  army-worshipper,  a  militar- 
ist, a  would-be  tyrant.  All  this  wild  talk  cut  no  ice  with  the  man 
who  had  cut  through  the  ice  of  the  Delaware  to  save  the  cause  of 
America  at  Trenton  and  Princeton.  He  kept  on  his  way  calmly, 
disregarding  both  the  hot-heads  and  the  cold-feet,  and  he  carried 
his  points  to  the  saving,  the  welfare,  the  prosperity  of  America. 

Once  more  Europe  is  convulsed  by  an  immense  war.  Once 
more  the  helmsman  of  our  Republic  is  assailed,  ridiculed,  abused. 
Once  more  the  factions  are  perturbed  and  the  air  is  full  of  wild  and 
whirling  words.  Men  cry  for  a  war  on  this  continent  and  a  war 
across  the  sea  at  the  same  time — with  an  army  of  80,000  men ! 

The  ashes  of  the  great  Washington  rest  in  the  quiet  tomb  at  Mt. 
Vernon.  But  the  undying  spirit  of  Washington  still  guides  our 
country,  counselling  peace  and  preparedness.  The  great  heart  of  the 
people  still  answers  to  the  cry  of  "America  First" — not  for  her  own 
sake  alone,  but  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  mankind. 
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The  American  Ideal 


Address  by  Hon.  James  M.  Beck 

Delmonico's,  Tuesday,  February  22,  1916 

At  the  Annual  Celebration 

of  the 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York 

in  commemoration  of  the 

One  Hundred  and  Eighty-fourth  Anniversary 

of  the  Birth  of 

George  Washington 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow-Members  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion: As  your  President  has  said,  I  have  been  drafted  at  the  eleventh 
hour  to  take  the  place  of  Judge  Clearwater,  and  I  do  not  mind  taking 
you  into  my  confidence  sufficiently  to  say  that  I  believe  this  is  about 
the  only  organization  to  whose  call  of  a  like  character  I  would  have 
responded.  But  I  do  feel  a  deep  sense  of  loyalty  to  an  organization 
that  has  honored  me  with  its  membership;  and  when  Mr.  Olyphant 
pleaded  with  me  yesterday  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  take  Judge  Clear- 
water's place,  I  at  first  objected  and  finally  submitted  in  the  spirit 
of  the  repentant  sinner  who,  having  been  converted,  said:  "I  am 
now  the  Lord's  servant;  I  want  to  do  His  will;  I  want  to  do  whatever 
He  asks  of  me,  provided  that  it  is  honorable." 

I  was  not  aware  until  I  came  tonight  the  exact  toast  to  which 
Judge  Clearwater  was  to  address  himself.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  I  could  not  select  a  better  title  for  the  remarks  I  am  about  to 
make  than  "The  American  Ideal."  It  will  give  me  an  opportunity 
to  supplement  something  that  Dr.  van  Dyke  has  said,  because  I  am 
not  laboring  under  the  same  limitation  that  he  is.  Perhaps  if  the 
future  is  good  to  me  I  may  some  day  come  back  to  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution  as  diplomat,  and  in  that  event  I  will  be  as  circumspect  as 
he  is.  But  at  present  what  Dr.  van  Dyke,  as  the  historian  and  the 
author  of  great  charm  and  distinction,  could  not  well  say,  perhaps  an 
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irresponsible  man  outside  of  the  official  breastworks  may  take  occasion 
to  say. 

Our  thoughts  turn  tonight  with  reverence,  amounting  almost  to 
idolatry,  to  the  memory  of  the  great  man  whose  birthday  we  cele- 
brate. Several  days  ago  I  happened  to  run  across  a  reference  in  a 
New  York  paper  that  recorded  the  first  celebration  of  Washington's 
Birthday  in  this  great  historic  city,  and,  while  I  cannot  pretend  to 
remember  the  exact  language,  it  ran  something  to  this  effect:  That 
yesterday  being  the  birthday  of  His  Excellency,  George  Washington 
(the  great  General  and  President  being  then  alive),  a  gathering  was 
held  at  such  and  such  a  place,  "where  the  Sons  of  Independence 
celebrated  with  due  hilarity"  (now  I  am  quoting)  "and  manly  decorum 
the  anniversary  of  the  day."  And  one  can  see  how  closely  generation 
is  like  unto  generation  when  tonight  we  have  the  same  hilarity  inter- 
mingled with  the  same  "manly  decorum." 

You  may  recall,  because  I  quoted  it  at  a  little  luncheon  given  at 
Fraunces  Tavern  some  months  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
officers  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  the  record  of  the  kind  of  "hilarity  and 
manly  decorum"  which  our  forefathers  observed.  In  Fraunces 
Tavern  there  is  a  record  of  a  dinner  given  by  the  officials  of  the  State 
of  New  York  to  His  Excellency,  President  Washington,  and  to  the 
French  Ambassador,  at  which  120  diners  were  present.  And,  oh, 
how  it  would  make  the  mouth  of  the  proprietor  of  Delmonico's  water 
if  he  could  read  the  bill  that  was  rendered  to  the  State!  Of  course 
it  is  barely  possible  they  did  not  drink  all  I  am  about  to  enumerate, 
because  it  may  be  that  in  those  days,  as  in  these,  it  was  not  unusual 
to  render  to  a  State  a  little  larger  bill  than  the  circumstances  justified. 
However,  according  to  that  bill — which  must  be  correct,  because  it 
was  audited  by  Mr.  Roosevelt — the  120  diners  drank  136  bottles  of 
Madeira,  36  bottles  of  Port,  60  bottles  of  English  beer,  30  bowls  of 
flowing  punch;  and  among  other  items  is  one  for  the  wreckage  of  60 
glasses  and  8  broken  decanters! 

So  it  was  not  necessary  for  Doctor  van  Dyke  to  give  to  George 
Washington  the  credentials  of  our  common  humanity,  for  evidently 
he  did  drink  deep,  and  probably  he  fought  none  the  worse  for  following 
that  particular  custom  of  the  day. 

Whenever,  in  reading  the  records  of  the  Revolution  and  the  dis- 
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cussions  and  the  writings  of  the  statesmen  and  philosophers  of  that 
time,  I  come  across  a  letter  or  a  message  of  George  Washington,  I 
always  think  of  that  line  which  occurs  so  insistently  in  Homer's 
Iliad:     "Thus  answering  spake  Agamemnon,  the  King  of  men." 

What  a  noble  Homeric  phrase  it  is!  And  how  it  seems  to  ring 
out  from  those  pages  of  our  epic  history,  whenever  George  Washing- 
ton speaks,  and  even  from  the  printed  page,  dusty  as  it  is!  With 
the  years  of  passing  decades,  and  now  even  of  centuries,  he  is  still  the 
King  of  men ;  he  speaks  to  the  American  people  when  even  the  printed 
word  of  his  advice  and  counsel  is  read  to  the  people  whom  he  led  to 
such  high  and  glorious  achievement. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  secret  of  that  kinship;  it  is  one 
of  the  mysteries  of  history.  There  never  was  a  nation  that  had  a 
ruler,  I  mean  a  founder,  in  the  peculiar  sense  that  America  has.  There 
never  was  a  nation  that  had  so  noble  a  founder,  and  there  never  was  a 
man  in  all  the  tide  of  time  who,  by  the  suffrages  of  all  men,  of  all 
ages,  of  all  nations,  of  all  creeds,  and  of  all  time  since  then,  has  won 
with  such  unanimity  the  title  of  the  King  of  men  as  George  Wash- 
ington. 

We  can  understand  the  secret  of  Franklin's  greatness,  as  his  was 
the  most  extraordinary  intellect  that  America  ever  produced  among 
its  learned  men ;  gathering  his  little  education  by  the  light  of  a  tallow- 
dip;  later  founding  two  universities;  honored  by  the  degree  of  two 
other  great  universities,  he  became  as  famous  in  science  as  Newton 
and  Leibnitz;  as  great  in  diplomacy  as  any  diplomat  that  recorded 
history  has  known ;  the  first  of  American  humorists ;  he  writes  a  book, 
which,  like  that  of  Daniel  Defoe,  is  the  common  property  of  the  whole 
civilized  world.  We  can  understand  the  secret  of  Franklin's  success, 
I  say,  because  we  see  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  proof  of  his  marvelous 
intellectual  genius — a  genius  such  as  the  world  can  scarcely  parallel 
in  its  unrivalled  versatility. 

We  can  understand  the  secret  of  Jefferson— poet  and  prophet; 
an  imaginative  idealist,  who  set  his  day  and  generation  afire  with 
noble  ideals  of  liberty;  who,  like  Chanticleer,  Rostand's  glorious 
creation — if  he  did  not  cause  the  dawn  of  democracy,  yet  with  clarion 
voice  he  proclaimed  the  reddening  morning  of  a  democratic  age.     We 
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can  understand  Jefferson,  I  say,  perfectly  well,  because  he  appealed 
to  the  idealism  of  the  world. 

We  can  understand  Alexander  Hamilton,  with  his  marvelously 
acute  mind  and  administrative  genius.  We  can  understand  James 
Madison.  We  can  understand  John  Marshall,  because  with  an 
acuteness  of  analysis  that  is  almost  methodical  in  its  accuracy,  he 
solved  problems  in  a  manner  so  beautifully  simple  that  it  suggests 
almost  an  elementary  calculation  in  arithmetic. 

But  when  we  come  to  Washington,  he  was  the  King  of  men. 
And  yet  something  escapes  us  when  we  try  to  explain  his  marvelous 
and  conceded  mastery  of  men,  a  mastery  that  he  enjoyed  not  only 
among  the  living,  but  that  he  has  enjoyed  in  such  full  and  ever- 
increasing  measure  among  all  succeeding  generations  of  men. 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  took  occasion  to  consider  this  subject, 
I  took  down  from  my  library  shelves  a  monthly  magazine  published 
in  England,  of  which  I  have  copies  between,  I  think,  1795  and  18 15. 
It  is  the  most  interesting  reading  I  have;  because,  if  there  is  one 
thing  that  it  is  enjoyable  to  read,  it  is  an  old  newspaper.  All  the  inter- 
vening years  are  blocked  out,  so  to  speak,  and  it  seems  as  if  you  were 
walking  the  streets  of  Pompeii  and  seeing  things  exactly  as  the  people 
saw  them  at  that  time. 

I  remember  in  the  musical  items  in  the  Monthly  Register  it  said, 
among  other  things,  that  there  was  a  new  concerto  that  had  just 
appeared,  by  a  young  German  artist  named  Louis  Beethoven,  and  the 
critic  ventured  to  say  that  he  gave  "considerable  promise  of  a  success- 
ful career." 

I  want  to  quote  you  what  that  English  magazine  said  within  two 
months  of  George  Washington's  death.  I  took  this  magazine  from 
my  shelves  at  the  time  I  prepared  the  address  to  which  I  am  referring. 
I  wanted  to  see  how  an  English  publication,  two  months  after  Wash- 
ington's death,  would  treat  a  man  who  had  severed  the  British  empire 
in  twain  and  led  a  successful  revolt.     It  says: 

"A  man  superior  to  all  the  titles  which  arrogance  or  servility  have 
invented  for  the  decoration  of  hereditary  rank.  In  his  character  were 
renewed  all  the  qualities  we  most  admire  in  the  noblest  names  of 
antiquity.     The  nearest  approach  to  uniform  propriety  and  perfect 
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blamelessness  which  has  ever  been  attained  by  man,  or  which  is  per- 
haps compatible  with  the  conditions  of  humanity." 

I  have  read  only  a  few  lines  of  that;  and  now  let  me  read  you 
what  a  later  writer  said;  one  who  studied  our  colonial  life  with  the 
writer's  imaginative  appreciation,  namely,  dear  Thackeray.  In  the 
noblest  tribute  ever  paid  by  an  English  writer  to  Washington,  he 
says,  in  "The  Virginians:" 

"What  a  constancy!  What  a  magnanimity!  What  a  sur- 
prising persistence  against  fortune!  The  chief  of  a  nation  in  arms, 
doing  battle  with  distracted  parties;  calm  in  the  midst  of  conspiracy; 
serene  against  the  open  foe  before  him  and  the  darker  enemies  at  his 
back.  Washington,  inspiring  order  and  spirit  into  troops  hungry 
and  in  rags;  stung  by  ingratitude,  but  betraying  no  anger,  and  ever 
ready  to  forgive.  In  defeat  invincible;  magnanimous  in  conquest, 
and  never  so  sublime  as  on  that  day  when  he  laid  down  his  victorious 
sword  and  sought  his  noble  retirement.  Here  indeed  is  a  character 
to  admire  and  revere,  a  life  without  a  stain,  a  fame  without  a  flaw." 

Why,  do  you  know,  that  when  George  Washington  died,  the  flags 
on  English  ships  were  dipped  in  recognition  of  a  common  sorrow  that 
had  befallen  all  the  world?  We  accept  all  that  as  an  ordinary  thing ; 
but  did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  a  possible  analogy?  Can  you 
imagine,  within  the  next  ten  years,  the  people  of  Berlin  erecting  a 
statue  to  Joffre  in  the  Unter  den  Linden?  Or  can  you  imagine  the 
people  of  Paris  erecting  a  statue  to  Von  Hindenburg  on  the  Champs 
Elysees?  Or  can  you  imagine  the  people  of  England  adding  to  their 
statues  in  Trafalgar  Square  a  statue  of  Von  Tirpitz? 

Within  two  months,  as  this  random  excerpt  from  The  Register 
abundantly  testifies,  every  owner  of  an  English  ship  and  every  sailor 
on  an  English  ship  paid  a  memorable  tribute  to  Washington  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  This  king  of  men,  so  great  in  defeat  and  so  mag- 
nanimous in  victory,  had  conquered  not  only  the  hearts  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  had  conquered  not  only  the  rest  of  the  neutral  world, 
but  he  had  laid  captive,  in  the  generous  bondage  of  the  most  loyal 
and  generous  appreciation,  even  the  very  people  whose  great  empire 
he  had  divided  in  twain.  There  is  a  moral  victory  such  as  all  history, 
so  far  as  I  know,  does  not  record  in  equal  measure.  I  know  nothing 
like  it,  and  I  think  we  would  tax  our  memories  in  vain  for  any  parallel 
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to  this  general  acquiescence  of  the  good  men  of  all  nations  and  races 
in  the  surpassing  moral  greatness  of  George  Washington. 

And,  oh,  what  an  inspiration  it  is  to  have  such  a  man  as  a  founder ! 
And  how  we  Americans  must  think,  with  a  certain  humility  of  spirit, 
and  also  with  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility,  if  we  are  worthy  children 
of  the  country,  how  far  we  have  justified,  in  our  day  and  generation, 
this  great,  splendid,  shining,  illustrious  example  of  manhood,  without 
a  blemish  of  fearlessness,  without  the  slightest  tinge  of  either  selfish- 
ness or  cowardice! 

I  agree  with  much  that  Dr.  van  Dyke  has  said;  but  I  think  he 
has  given  us  only  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  Washington's  teaching. 
Dr.  van  Dyke  is  too  accurate  a  student  of  our  history  to  intimate  that 
Washington  was  a  peace-at-any-price  man.  On  the  contrary,  if 
there  be  one  thing  that  shines  out,  not  merely  from  his  words  but  also 
from  his  deeds,  it  is  that  there  was  one  condition  which  he  considered 
infinitely  worse  than  the  worst  excesses  of  war,  and  that  was  national 
dishonor. 

You  recall  that  this  shy,  diffident,  quiet  man,  who  never  sought 
an  office,  who  never  desired  anything  at  the  hands  of  his  country- 
men, but  was  always  willing  at  their  call  to  lead  them;  who  parted 
with  his  brave  companions  in  arms  at  Fraunces  Tavern  and  went  to 
his  beloved  retreat  at  Mount  Vernon,  with  the  firm  belief  that  never 
again  would  he  desert  the  ploughshare,  which  he  infinitely  preferred 
to  any  possible  sceptre,  and  when  he  was  called  again  to  the  office  of 
President,  and  when  through  the  weary  travail  to  which  Dr.  van 
Dyke  has  so  eloquently  alluded  he  discharged  the  high  duties  of  his 
office  with  such  splendid  ability  and  devotion,  he  leaves  the  Republic 
established  and  honored  among  the  nations  and  again  goes  back  to  his 
cherished  abode,  with  no  other  desire  than,  at  his  time  of  life  and  in  his 
impaired  health  (  because  he  was  a  sick  and  worn  man  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  Presidency),  to  enjoy  the  rest  and  privacy  of  retirement 
in  his  old  retreat  in  Mount  Vernon,  thinking  that  never  again  would 
he  be  called  from  its  solitude  to  serve  the  country  that  he  loved  so 
well. 

And  when  this  country  was  flaunted  by  a  European  power ;  when 
our  Commissioners  were  humiliated  by  the  ABC  negotiations;  when 
John  Marshall  returned  and  the  cry  went  up  throughout  the  land, 
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"Millions  for  Defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  Tribute!"  It  was  then 
that  George  Washington,  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  nearing  his  grave, 
as  he  well  knew,  came  out  of  his  retirement  and  again  offered  his 
services  and  his  sword  to  his  country,  to  lead  its  army,  to  defend  its 
honor. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  toleration  to  be  allowed  for  the 
part  that  our  country  has  played  in  this  present  most  trying  crisis  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  certainly  in  modern  history.  We  were  ill- 
fitted  to  take  any  part  in  it.  I  do  not  attach  so  much  importance 
to  the  mere  fact  that  our  army  was  not  so  considerable,  because  that 
is  only  one  incident  of  it.  But  we  were  ill-fitted  for  quite  other 
reasons.  One  of  them  is  that  there  was  not  in  effect  at  the  time  this 
cataclysm  came,  a  league  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  with  each  nation 
responsible  at  the  bar  of  history  for  the  part  that  it  would  play  and 
for  that  which  it  would  leave  undone.  I  say  this  country  was  ill- 
prepared  because  it  had  not  that  cosmopolitan  outlook;  it  had  not 
an  adequate  sense  of  responsibility  to  civilization  that  could  reason- 
ably have  been  expected  from  a  nation  of  one  hundred  millions  of 
people. 

But  this  condition  is  not  due  to  any  one  man,  and  therefore  I 
am  not  criticizing  any  one  man.  It  was  due  to  the  whole  American 
people ;  and  perhaps  I  can  best  illustrate  my  meaning  if  you  will  allow 
me  a  literary  analogy.  You  know  Freiligrath,  the  great  German, 
once  said  that  Germany  was  "Hamlet,"  and  of  course  at  the  time  he 
wrote  that  analogy  it  was  entirely  accurate,  because  it  was  at  a  time 
when  the  idea  of  humanitarianism  that  had  swept  over  Germany, 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  still  dominated  its  people,  and  therefore 
there  was  much  resemblance  between  the  introspective  dreamer  of 
Elsinore  and  the  German  people. 

The  real  "Hamlet"  of  nations  in  this  present  crisis,  however,  is 
our  own  country.  If  you  are  a  student  of  that  profound  drama  of 
Shakespeare,  you  have  doubtless  read  probably  the  two  most  famous 
criticisms  or  inquiries  upon  that  enigma  of  the  stage;  I  mean  that  of 
Goethe  and  that  of  Coleridge.  Goethe  said  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet 
was  that  a  great  duty  was  laid  upon  a  man  who,  notwithstanding  his 
unusual  traits,  his  physical  courage,  his  rare  intellectual  gifts,  was  yet 
unfitted  for  the  task  that  was  supernaturally  imposed  upon  him, 
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because  of  a  certain  lack  of  confidence  in  himself  and  appreciation 
of  his  destiny.  And  he  found  the  secret  of  that  enigma  in  the  lines  of 
Hamlet,  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  when,  instead  of  rejoicing  that  a 
duty  has  been  placed  upon  him  to  drive  a  usurping  king  from  the 
throne  and  to  redeem  the  royal  couch  of  Denmark  from  the  deadly 
stain  of  incest,  he  exclaims: 

"The  time  is  out  of  joint:     O  cursed  spite, 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  aright." 

And  Coleridge,  far  more  profound  in  this  respect  than  Goethe, 
because  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  truest  critics  are  Shakespeare's  own 
countrymen,  and  our  own  countrymen  (because  the  finest  com- 
mentator, the  ablest  critic  of  Shakespeare,  of  our  time  was  Horace 
Howard  Furness,  of  Philadelphia).  Coleridge  said  that  in  every 
living  individual  there  must  be  a  nice  equilibrium  between  the  intro- 
spective faculties  and  between  those  faculties  which  translate  thought 
and  feeling  into  action ;  that,  in  other  words,  if  a  man  has  an  excess 
of  introspection,  he  is  unable  to  play  his  due  part  in  the  world,  whereas, 
if  he  has  an  excess  of  the  active  faculty,  he  is  very  apt  to  act  without 
that  nice  equilibrium  which  makes  the  perfectly  poised  individual, 
such  as  George  Washington  was. 

Washington  said  that  if  our  country  would  only  establish  this 
infant  republic  upon  sure  foundations;  if  it  would  only  build  up  the 
means  of  its  own  defense,  the  time  would  come — and  he  fixed  it  at 
only  twenty  years — when  this  nation,  no  longer  being  an  infant,  no 
longer  being  simply  an  appendage  of  European  nations,  could  play 
the  part  of  a  co-equal  among  the  master  states  of  the  world. 

And  that  is  all  Washington  meant  by  the  Farewell  Address. 
He  never  meant  to  say  that  we  had  not  a  due  place  in  civilization; 
he  never  meant  to  say  that  we  could  not  play  our  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  entire  world  as  well  as  any  European  state.  He  simply  warned 
us  against  intermingling  (I  am  again  quoting  his  words)  "in  the 
ordinary  vicissitudes  of  European  politics  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collisions  of  European  interests."  But  the  very  reiteration 
of  the  word  "ordinary"  implied  the  belief  of  Washington,  which  we 
find  in  so  many  of  his  other  state  documents,  that  there  might  be 
extraordinary  vicissitudes  in  European  politics,  affecting  not  merely 
the  states  of  Europe  in  their  peculiar  local  concerns,  but  the  welfare 
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of  all  civilization,  of  which  our  country  was  an  integral  part.  And 
he  never  intended — "lion  of  Trenton"  that  he  was — that  this  nation, 
above  all  nations,  should,  with  respect  to  those  questions  that  affect 
the  solidarity  of  civilization,  play  a  childish  or  an  ignoble  part. 

Why,  gentlemen,  when  a  man  can  talk  by  wireless  telephony  from 
Arlington  to  the  Eiffel  Tower,  and  even  obtain  communication  with 
Honolulu;  when  he  can  pick  up  and  transmit  a  wireless  message  from 
almost  any  part  of  the  world — we  should  stop  talking  of  being  distant 
or  detached,  in  the  sense  in  which  Washington  used  the  term,  and 
upon  which  he  predicated  even  a  temporary  policy.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  wake  up  to  the  great  significant,  portentous  fact  that,  with  our 
will  or  without  our  will,  whether  we  desire  it  or  whether  we  do  not 
desire  it,  steam  and  electricity,  the  telegraph  and  the  railroad,  the 
steamship  and  the  wireless,  have  woven  the  great  nations  of  the 
world  into  a  community  of  interests  and  have  thereby  promoted  the 
solidarity  of  mankind;  that  this  country  cannot,  if  it  would,  and  it 
should  not  wish  to  do  so  even  if  it  could,  play  the  part  of  China  in  the 
welfare  of  civilization. 

My  whole  complaint  with  our  present  government — and  let  us 
all  take  our  share  of  the  responsibility;  the  blame  should  not  be  put 
on  any  one  person — is  that  in  these  sixteen  months  we  have  been 
too  introspective,  like  the  dreamer  Hamlet;  we  have  so  long  devoured 
our  energies  with  internal  problems ;  we  have  so  long  concentrated  our 
interests  and  emotions  and  passions  on  internal  affairs,  that  when  this 
crisis  in  Europe  came  upon  us,  we  did  not  have  any  adequate  idea  that 
we  owed  a  duty  to  civilization,  as  well  as  any  other  nation,  and  that 
we  owed  it  a  duty  corresponding  to  the  power  and  influence  and 
potential  character  of  a  nation  of  one  hundred  millions  of  people. 
If  we  had  realized  that  duty,  I  think  the  moment  a  German  soldier 
crossed  Belgium  territory,  the  United  States  would  have  raised  its 
voice  in  protest  and  asserted  its  influence.  That  was  the  time  to 
have  asserted  our  moral  prestige.  And  that  great  opportunity  gone, 
and  gone  forever,  our  moral  prestige  suffered  an  irreparable  injury. 

I  said  before,  this  was  not  due  to  one  man  or  to  one  generation ; 
it  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  hundred  years.  The  vastness  of  our  country 
tends  to  the  localization  of  our  thoughts.  Our  dual  form  of  govern- 
ment, transferring  authority  from  a  central  government  to  the  re- 
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motest  corners  of  the  land,  by  local  autonomy,  so  far  as  possible,  also 
tends  to  this  localization  of  thought.  The  theory  of  the  Washington 
tradition  obsesses  our  minds,  and  always  has;  although  if  you  read  all 
that  Washington  said  in  those  eight  years  of  his  administration,  you 
will  have  no  doubt  that  the  tradition  of  political  isolation,  so  far  as 
it  is  based  on  Washington's  teachings,  has  no  present  justification 
whatever.  But,  as  a  very  great  American  President  once  said,  "It  is 
a  condition,  and  not  a  theory  that  confronts  us."  The  condition  is 
that  we  as  a  people  have  become  too  introspective  and  have  not  looked 
out  beyond  ourselves;  we  have  not  had  that  fine  sense  of  our  own 
responsibility  as  one  of  the  master  states  of  the  world,  to  quote  the 
fine  phrase  of  the  elder  Chatham. 

And  one  of  the  great  blessings  of  this  war,  in  my  judgment,  is 
that  this  cataclysm  is  going  to  free  us  from  this  false  sense  of  isola- 
tion ;  it  is  going  to  invigorate  our  thoughts  and  purposes ;  it  is  going  to 
deepen  our  sense  of  responsibility  to  civilization.  The  errors  we  have 
made  during  the  last  eighteen  months — largely  those  of  omission — 
will,  I  venture  to  say,  never  again  be  repeated.  America  is  in  a  state 
of  moral  ferment.  There  is  a  deepening  sense  of  responsibility  in  the 
American  people  such  as  would  have  been  absolutely  undreamed  of 
twenty-four  months  ago. 

Therefore  I  believe  that  this  great  nation,  like  Milton's  Com- 
monwealth, is  going  to  rise  like  a  strong  man  after  his  sleep  and  shake 
his  invincible  locks.  The  American  people  are  going  to  be  morally 
regenerated  by  this  war,  or  else  they  are  going  to  sink  to  a  depth  of 
material  ease  and  selfish  sensuality  that  will  be  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  this  nation.  Because  there  is  no  danger  at  all  that  this  nation 
will  not  be  rich,  the  problem  is  whether  it  will  be  rich  and  rotten. 
And  one  of  the  great  questions  that  is  going  to  come  before  us  at  the 
forum  of  our  conscience  will  be  whether  the  spirit  of  Washington, 
which  was  not  a  material  spirit,  but  one  which  embodied  the  finest 
recognition  of  the  responsibilities  of  his  own  soul  and  the  responsibilities 
of  his  country — whether  that  spirit  is  going  to  quicken  our  conscience, 
is  going  to  give  us  a  higher  sense  of  our  responsibility,  so  that  when 
this  frightful  cataclysm  is  over,  and  when  the  dreadful  reckoning 
comes  and  the  nations  of  the  world  prepare  to  determine  once  and  for 
all  whether  this  scourge  of  war  cannot  forever  be  put  aside  and  the 
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bases  of  civilization  vindicated  in  some  better  way  than  by  the  sword 
and  the  cannon,  this  nation  will  come  forward  with  a  resolute  pur- 
pose that  it  will  do  its  task;  that  if  the  remedy  for  this  world-old  evil 
of  war  shall  be  a  recognition  of  the  collective  responsibility  of  every 
civilized  state  for  the  peace  of  civilization,  we  will  assume  our  part; 
that  we  will  not  shirk  or  skulk  in  our  corner  of  the  world  and  allow 
other  nations  to  fight  alone  for  the  very  basic  principles  of  humanity 
and  civilization,  but  that  we  will  join  hands  with  every  other  civilized 
state  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  world.  Then  we  will 
say  to  every  nation  in  the  world,  whether  it  joins  this  league  or  whether 
it  refuses  to  join,  that  if  it  has  any  cause  of  quarrel  against  any  other 
power,  and  that  quarrel  is  justifiable  (that  is  to  say,  if  it  can  be  de- 
termined in  the  light  of  reason),  it  will  be  adjusted  through  the  con- 
certed action  of  all  the  nations.  And  if  that  nation  refuses  to  submit 
such  cause  of  quarrel  to  the  judgment  of  an  impartial  tribunal,  then 
this  country,  and  every  other  country  that  loves  peace,  will  join 
hands  to  put  down  and,  if  need  be,  to  destroy,  such  a  wanton  dis- 
turber of  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  spoken  entirely  too  long,  and  yet  the  in- 
spiration of  Washington  has  come  over  me  and  I  have  spoken  to  you 
from  the  very  heart.  Perhaps  I  can  best  conclude  by  catching  a  little 
of  his  noble  and  inconquerable  optimism.  You  know  he  said  very 
little;  he  seldom  expressed  an  opinion;  during  the  four  months  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  he  sat  in  the  chair  as  presiding  officer 
without  ever  expressing  an  open  judgment;  and  yet  no  one's  per- 
sonality was  more  potent  in  the  glorious  consummation  of  the  labors 
of  the  delegates  to  that  convention.  But  when  he  was  told  that  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  in  which  he  saw  the  only  possibility  of 
the  consolidation  of  the  Union,  that  one-half  of  the  members  of  the 
Convention  had  not  even  come  at  the  time  of  meeting  and  two  weeks 
had  gone  by  and  still  a  quorum  of  the  delegates  had  not  appeared,  he 
broke  that  splendid  silence  of  his  and,  turning  to  a  few  of  the  dele- 
gates, said:  "If  we  commend  to  the  people  that  which  we  ourselves 
do  not  approve,  how  then  can  we  justify  our  work?  Let  us  raise  a 
standard  to  which  the  wise  and  the  honest  may  repair.  The  event 
is  in  the  hand  of  God." 

And  so  with  this  great  problem  of  peace  and  of  justice,  which  is 
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infinitely  more  than  peace,  let  this  country  so  far  redeem  its  failure 
to  play  the  part  which  it  ought  to  have  played  in  this  gigantic  conflict 
of  moral  ideals;  let  it  raise  a  standard  in  the  spirit  of  Washington; 
let  it  say,  "Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and  the  just  of 
every  land  may  repair.     The  event  is  in  the  hand  of  God." 
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Address  by  Mr.  John  C.  Tomlinson 

Sub-Treasury,  New  York,  June  14,  1916 

At  the  Flag  Day  Celebration 

of  the 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr. :  President,  Members  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

On  the  30th  of  May,  191 6,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  calling  attention  to  the  approach 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  day  upon  which  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
was  adopted  by  the  Congress  as  the  emblem  of  the  nation,  and  sug- 
gesting and  requesting  that  the  14th  day  of  June  be  observed  as 
flag  day,  with  special  patriotic  exercises,  at  which  means  shall  be 
taken  to  give  expression  to  our  thoughtful  love  of  America,  our  ap- 
preciation of  its  mission  of  liberty  and  justice  and  our  pride  in  its 
history.  It  is  in  compliance  with  this  suggestion  and  request  that 
this  meeting  be  held. 

The  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  was  instituted  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  men  who  achieved  American  Inde- 
pendence; to  promote  and  assist  in  the  proper  celebration  of  promi- 
nent events  relating  to  or  connected  with  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
and  to  inspire  among  its  members  and  their  descendants  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  their  forefathers,  and  inculcate  in  the  community  general 
sentiments  of  respect  for  the  principles  for  which  patriots  of  the  Revo- 
lution contended. 

A  Society  organized  for  these  purposes  could  not  fail  to  obey  the 
proclamation  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  by  such  method  as  it 
deemed  most  proper,  observe  this  day,  and  show  its  respect  for  our 
flag,  and  what  that  flag  typifies  and  represents.  And  no  more  ap- 
propriate method  could  have  been  selected  than  for  this  Society,  as 
such,  to  meet  at  Fraunces  Tavern,  where  Washington,  on  December 
4,  1783,  bade  farewell  to  his  generals  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  and  march,  preceded  by  its  flags,  to  this  place  where 
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Washington,  on  April  30,  1789,  was  administered  the  oath  of  office 
as  First  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  brief  parade  that  has  taken  place  connects  two  of  the  great- 
est events  in  our  history;  the  successful  close  of  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  final  and  complete  organization  of  our  Government. 

We  are  asked  to  pay  tribute  to  our  flag.  But  a  tribute  of  respect 
to  a  mere  emblem  is  meaningless  unless  there  goes  with  it  respect  for, 
and  appreciation  of,  all  that  it  represents  and  stands  for.  To  properly 
appreciate  what  the  flag  of  this  country  represents,  it  may  be  well 
to  state  what  it  does  not  represent.  It  does  not  represent  any  dynasty 
or  reigning  house,  or  prerogative  or  right  in  any  class,  or  in  any  man, 
or  set  of  men.  It  does  not  call  for  allegiance  to  any  government 
that  has  impressed  its  control  upon  the  people  of  the  country,  but  on 
the  contrary,  stands  for  a  government  created  by  the  people  them- 
selves. 

To  trace  the  origin  of  governments  is  often  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble. Their  beginnings  are  lost  in  the  twilight  of  fable  or  buried  in 
poetry  or  romance.  It  is  only  of  the  United  States  that  this  cannot 
be  truly  said.  Our  institutions  can  be  easily  traced  and  the  history 
of  our  government  told. 

The  story  of  our  national  life,  the  causes  which  produced  it, 
and  the  entire  history  of  the  organization  and  development  of  our 
government  are  easy  of  ascertainment. 

Mr.  Lincoln  briefly  but  comprehensively  characterized  our  his- 
tory and  contribution  to  civilization  when  he  said  in  his  speech  at 
Gettysburg  that  "our  ancestors  had  founded  upon  this  continent, 
a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  principle 
that  all  men  were  created  equal,"  and  that  they  had  formed  a  gov- 
ernment "of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people."  It  has 
also  been  briefly  and  truly  described  as  a  government  of  law  and  not 
of  men. 

The  formation  of  this  government  was  not  a  sudden  act.  It 
did  not  represent  the  views  of  theorists  or  philosophers.  Nor  did 
it  have  its  origin  in  the  ambition  of  any  man  or  set  of  men.  It  was 
based  upon  a  principle,  upon  an  idea. 

The  history  of  the  world  has  shown  that  republics  have  proved 
of   short   life.     While   revolutions   have   occurred,    monarchies   been 
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overthrown,  attempts  at  self-government  made,  the  result  had  only 
been  that  stronger  despotisms  were  erected  upon  their  ruins.  The 
reason  is  not  difficult  to  find ,  for  something  more  than  a  theory,  some- 
thing more  than  intelligence,  is  required  for  self-government.  A 
people  must  be  developed  capable  both  of  obedience  and  control. 
For  any  authority  emanating  from  the  people,  to  be  able  to  control 
the  people,  must  find  in  the  people  a  respect  for  the  authority  thus 
created.  No  code  of  laws  can  be  effective  among  a  people  not  pre- 
pared to  obey  them. 

The  immigration  which  largely  peopled  this  country  occurred 
between  the  years  1630  and  1640,  when  there  immigrated  to  it  some 
20,000  people.  All  the  circumstances  attending  that  immigration 
were  peculiar  and  original.  The  immigrants  were  of  a  singularly 
unmixed  race.  They  were  all  of  the  same  class;  they  possessed,  in 
proportion  to  their  number,  a  greater  mass  of  intelligence  than  could 
be  found  in  any  nation  of  their  time.  They  were  neither  rich  nor 
poor,  neither  adventurers  nor  convicts.  They  brought  with  them 
the  best  elements  of  intellectual  order  and  morality,  and  landed  on  a 
desert  with  their  wives  and  children.  A  purely  intellectual  craving 
had  driven  them  forth  into  a  wilderness  and  they  braved  exile  for  the 
sake  of  their  ideals,  and  these  ideals  were  religious  and  personal 
freedom. 

Their  home  was  to  be  a  wilderness,  and  nothing  teaches  the  les- 
son of  equality  as  life  in  a  wilderness,  for  all  must  of  necessity  stand 
upon  an  equality.  Nothing  is  given,  everything  must  be  bought, 
and  that  man  can  obtain  his  living  only  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  is 
the  daily  lesson  of  life. 

These  immigrants  organized  small  towns,  and  each  town,  in  ef- 
fect, became  an  ideal  republic.  They  elected  their  own  officers,  made 
their  own  laws,  and  levied  their  own  taxes.  And  the  laws  they  made, 
they  obeyed.  The  officers  they  elected,  they  respected,  and  the 
taxes  they  imposed,  were  imposed  upon  themselves.  Their  charac- 
ter took  on  the  strength  and  severity  of  their  lives.  It  savored  of  the 
oak  and  granite.  As  they  had  immigrated  in  equality  they  struggled 
in  equality  and  developed  in  equality,  learning  the  lesson  and  acquir- 
ing the  habit  of  self-government. 

When  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  the  princi- 
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pies  it  embodied  were  not  so  much  principles  under  which  they  wished 
to  live,  as  principles  under  which  they  had  lived  for  over  a  century, 
for  the  colonists  were  in  every  practical  sense  self-governing  and  free 
and  independent  of  the  mother  country.  It  was  to  prevent  the  im- 
position of  a  burden,  rather  than  to  throw  off  one  under  which  they 
had  suffered,  that  caused  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

That  struggle  is  unique  in  history.  The  colonists,  widely  sepa- 
rated and  without  organization,  were  held  together  by  a  common 
sentiment — to  preserve  the  liberties  which  had  caused  their  ances- 
tors to  immigrate,  and  which  they  had  so  long  enjoyed. 

In  the  whole  history  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  there  is  not  a 
single  instance  of  any  attempt  to  gratify  personal  ambition,  or  the 
securing  of  favor  for  any  one  class  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  From 
Washington  down  all  were  struggling  for  a  common  purpose  and  with 
a  common  ideal. 

When  the  War  of  the  Revolution  was  over,  and  it  came  to  the 
organization  of  a  government,  the  colonists  approached  the  task 
of  organizing  a  republic  that  was  to  endure,  with  the  same  simplicity 
of  purpose  and  the  same  determination  of  achievement,  that  had 
characterized  their  struggle  for  independence. 

I  doubt  if  the  world  ever  saw  an  abler  or  more  patriotic  body  of 
men  than  those  who  organized  the  Federal  Government.  Selfish- 
ness, or  the  desire  for  personal  aggrandizement,  or  the  favoring  of 
any  one  class  as  against  the  other,  never  influenced  their  delibera- 
tions. They  were  guided  by  but  one  purpose,  to  transmit  to  their 
children  a  government  under  which  they  should  enjoy  liberties  as 
broad  as  they  had  possessed  in  their  primitive  communities.  They 
had  little  to  draw  from  in  the  way  of  precedent.  The  horizon  of 
history  was  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  unsuccessful  attempts.  They 
were  without  chart  or  compass  to  guide  them. 

While  the  lesson  of  history  had  been  that  republics  were  of  short 
life,  something  new  had  come  into  the  world.  A  body  of  men  de- 
veloped in  a  wilderness,  intellectual,  intelligent,  moral,  honest  and 
trained  and  disciplined  in  self-government — men  who  had  for  a 
century  been  able  both  to  establish  and  respect  authority,  men  who 
had  learned  that  liberty  did  not  mean  license,  and  that  order  could 
exist  only  where  law  was  enforced. 
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When  they  framed  the  Constitution  they  divided  the  govern- 
ment into  three  great  branches:  the  Legislative,  the  Judicial  and  the 
Executive — each  supreme  within  its  own  sphere,  but  unable  to  en- 
croach upon  the  other. 

The  creation  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was  a 
novel  and  an  appalling  act,  but  nothing  has  more  clearly  shown  the 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  founders  of  our  government.  It  can 
undo  the  work  of  legislatures,  and  can  render  nugatory  the  act  of 
executives.  Sovereign  states  can  be  summoned  before  its  Bar,  and 
controversies  which  might  well  result  in  discord  and  strife  are  peace- 
ably settled  by  judicial  decree.  Its  doors  are  open  to  the  humblest 
and  the  most  powerful  must  bow  to  its  mandates.  But  while  having 
this  terrific  power  of  decision  it  is  without  initiative.  It  can  only 
act  when  appealed  to  by  those  who  claim  the  law  of  the  land  has 
been  violated.  It  is  the  custodian  of  the  Constitution,  making  of  it 
a  live  instrument  which  anyone  can  invoke  against  an  illegal  or  op- 
pressive act,  no  matter  how  powerful  the  source  from  which  that  act 
may  emanate.  It  guards  the  very  conscience  .of  the  nation,  and 
keeps  all  the  powers  of  government  within  their  respective  and  proper 
spheres. 

It  was  not  an  American  but  a  foreign  statesman  who  described 
the  Constitution  as  the  greatest  work  ever  struck  off  by  the  mind  of 
man  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to  indulge  in  any  discussion 
of  the  Constitution.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  has  proved  equal 
to  solve  every  problem  and  confront  every  emergency.  It  has  en- 
abled the  government  to  withstand  attack  from  without,  and  dis- 
cord from  within,  and  has  proved  as  efficient  for  the  government  of 
a  country  covering  almost  a  continent,  with  a  population  approach- 
ing 100,000,000  divided  into  forty-eight  states,  as  it  did  for  a  popula- 
tion of  but  a  few  million,  divided  into  thirteen  small  and  weak  colonies. 

Every  American  is  of  necessity  an  immigrant  or  the  descendant 
of  an  immigrant.  He  represents  in  himself  or  in  his  ancestry,  the 
voluntary  foreswearing  of  allegiance  to  his  mother  country,  and  his 
voluntary  allegiance  to  this.  No  immigrant  was  forced  to  immi- 
grate, and  no  one  has  been  forced  to  become  an  American  citizen. 
In  becoming  one  it  was  a  matter  of  choice  or  preference. 
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It  is  but  natural,  in  a  diverse  population  such  as  ours,  that  the 
citizens  of  this  country  who  either  trace  their  descent  from  ancestors 
who  came  from  foreign  countries,  or  who  themselves  came  from 
foreign  countries,  to  feel,  and  at  times,  express  a  sentimental  attach- 
ment to  the  country  of  their  origin.  But  I  am  far  from  believing  that 
this  is  anything  more  than  a  sentimental  attachment;  far  from  be- 
lieving that  it  indicates  or  ever  will  indicate  any  division  in  their 
loyalty.  For  in  loyalty  there  can  be  no  division.  There  is  no  half 
loyalty,  or  partial  loyalty,  or  hyphenated  loyalty.  It  is  like  truth 
or  justice.     It  must  stand  or  fall  as  a  whole. 

The  greatest  war  the  world  has  ever  known  is  now  in  progress 
and  the  whole  of  Europe  is  ablaze.  No  one  can  read  the  future  or 
predict  the  consequences  that  will  follow.  That  its  closing  will  repre- 
sent an  epoch  in  the  world's  history,  and  the  consequences  to  the 
world  at  large  and  to  civilization  be  most  serious,  no  one  can  doubt. 

As  a  nation  and  as  a  people  we  will  be  confronted  with  many 
questions  that  will  require  our  strongest  abilities  and  our  greatest 
statesmanship.  This  ability  and  statesmanship,  to  prove  effective, 
must  be  based  upon  a  recognition  of  the  principles  upon  which  this 
government  was  founded  and  which  it  is  its  duty  to  perpetuate. 

It  was  wise  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  issue  th 
proclamation  he  did,  calling  upon  the  people  of  this  country  to  properly 
commemorate  this  day,  and  by  so  doing,  direct  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  what  the  flag  of  this  country  typifies  and  represents ;  to  what 
this  government  means  to  its  citizens  and  to  the  world,  to  all  that  it 
stands  for.  An  appreciation  of  these  must  define  and  make  clear 
the  duty  our  citizens  owe  to  the  government,  the  duty  our  govern- 
ment owes  to  its  citizens,  and  its  duty  to  the  world  at  large. 

America  has  offered  her  citizenship  to  the  world.  She  has  ex- 
tended her  liberties  to  all  who  care  to  come  here  and  enjoy  them. 
By  making  them  citizens  and  placing  no  restriction  upon  the  suffrage, 
she  has  given  to  every  citizen,  whether  naturalized  or  native-born, 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  control  of  the  country.  In  a  sense 
this  right  of  universal  suffrage  means  organized  revolution,  for  it 
permits  the  entire  change  of  the  personnel  of  the  government  at  stated 
periods.     The  people  are  ever  in  control.     They  enjoy  such  freedom 
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and  possess  such  control  as  never  before  existed  in  the  history  of  the 
world.     Their  civil  and  religious  freedom  is  complete. 

In  these  few  words  I  have  stated  what  the  flag  of  our  country- 
typifies  and  represents.  It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
liberties  we  enjoy  as  a  people  were  created  and  our  government  formed 
by  men  who  were  looking  to  the  future.  Their  whole  struggle  and 
intellectual  effort  was  not  so  much  for  themselves  as  for  those  who 
were  to  come  after  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  American  citizen, 
therefore,  to  regard  the  institutions  of  this  country  as  a  trust,  as 
something  he  must  not  only  himself  revere,  but  must  preserve  un- 
sullied and  unpolluted.  Respect  for  the  flag  of  the  country  carries 
with  it  a  duty  in  every  citizen  to  transmit  to  his  children  the  institu- 
tions and  liberties  that  flag  typifies. 
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Address  by  Bvt.  Major-General  Asa  Bird  Gardiner 

Fraunces  Tavern,  Saturday,  December  4,   191 5 

At  the  Annual  Meeting 

of  the 

Sons  oj  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Society: 

Always  at  these  Annual  Meetings  something  has  been  said  suitable 
to  the  occasion,  as  this  is  for  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  an  historic  day 
and  I  am  loath  to  have  us  adjourn  without  the  custom  being  maintained. 

When  His  Excellency  General  Washington  bade  his  affecting  fare- 
well here  to  his  officers  and  then  walked  through  a  line,  at  present  arms, 
of  Continental  Light  Infantry  to  his  barge  at  Whitehall  Ferry,  followed 
by  all  the  Continental  officers  in  attendance,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
Revolutionary  War  had  resulted  in  the  absolute  establishment  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  of  America  over  all  its  recognized 
territory. 

On  the  day  before,  December  3,  1783,  Governor  George  Clinton 
had  by  pre-arrangement  with  Admiral  Digby,  sent  an  officer  with 
a  detachment  to  Governor's  Island,  New  York  Harbor,  where  the  Brit- 
ish Navy  still  had  a  naval  post,  to  receive  its  surrender,  and  Captain 
Duncan,  Royal  Navy,  with  his  detachment,  met  them  at  the  wharf 
with  usual  military  courtesies  and  escorted  them  to  the  barrack,  where 
he  delivered  to  the  American  Officer  the  keys  and  an  inventory  of  the 
public  property. 

The  British  flag  was  then  lowered  and  the  United  States  flag 
hoisted  and  the  American  detachment  then  escorted  the  British  to  their 
boats  and  the  British  detachment  was  rowed  down  the  harbor  to  the 
fleet  off  Staten  Island,  and  next  day,  December  4,  1783,  General  Sir  Guy 
Carleton's  British  and  North  German  Auxiliary  Army  embarked  and 
sailed  out  of  Sandy  Hook. 

That  is  why  His  Excellency  General  Washington  bade  farewell  to  his 
officers  on  this  historic  day,  but  unfortunately  the  definitive  Treaty  of 
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Peace  of  1783,  ratified  by  both  contestants,  was  not  complied  with  in 
certain  very  important  particulars. 

The  Treaty  required  that  all  the  forts  and  military  stations  in  Amer- 
ican territory  held  by  the  British  should  be  surrendered  with  all  con- 
venient speed,  together  with  all  the  slaves  that  might  be  in  them  and  the 
American  guns  and  other  property,  but  this  important  part  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  was  not  complied  with  until  after  Jay's  treaty  of  1796. 

It  was  only  after  a  number  of  years'  research  that  I  discovered  this, 
because  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  British  had  and  retained  a 
garrison  of  regulars  on  Lake  Champlain  at  Dutchman's  Point,  thus 
controlling  that  important  waterway,  and  another  garrison  at  Oswe- 
gatchie,  now  known  as  Ogdensburg,  which  was  another  strategic  point, 
and  another  garrison  of  regulars  at  Fort  Ontario,  Oswego,  at  the  en- 
trance to  Oswego  River,  the  much-used  waterway  from  the  Mohawk 
River  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  also  other  regular  garrisons  at  Presque  Isle 
and  at  Sandusky,  and  at  Forts  Niagara  and  Erie,  and  they  also  retained 
regular  garrisons  in  Detroit,  commanding  the  straits,  and  at  Michilion- 
ackin  and  commanding  navigation  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan, 
and  these  they  firmly  held  during  President  Washington's  administration, 
thus  dominating  the  entire  northern  frontier  of  the  United  States  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  United  States'  portion  of  all  the  great  lakes  which 
formed  part  of  the  boundary. 

In  addition  to  these  occupations  of  United  States  territory  the 
British  Government  first  established  an  Indian  trading  post  and  then 
a  fort,  duly  garrisoned  by  regular  troops,  right  down  on  the  Miami  River 
within  the  acknowledged  territory  of  the  United  States,  northwest  of 
the  Ohio. 

From  this  post  were  issued  tower  muskets  and  rifles,  ammunition, 
blankets  and  all  sorts  of  necessaries  to  the  Miami,  Maumee,  Shawnee 
and  Wyandotte  tribes  of  Indians  to  harry  and  prevent  incoming  Ameri- 
can settlers  who  were  then  coming  to  Kentucky  to  take  up  grants  of 
land  from  Virginia  or  to  Marietta  in  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  to  settle  on  military  grants  of  land  from  Congress. 

Later  these  incoming  settlers  extended  their  settlements  to  Fort 
Washington,  where  now  is  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 

This  fort  was  defensive  log  and  earthwork  erected  by  the  artillery 
company  of  the  Regular  Army,  raised  in  this  state  in  January,  1776,  by 
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the  New  York  Provincial  Congress  and  turned  over  to  the  Continental 
Army,  its  first  captain,  until  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel 
and  Aide-de-camp  to  His  Excellency  General  Washington,  having  been 
Alexander  Hamilton  who  commanded  it  with  great  distinction  in  the 
Battle  of  Long  Island  and  at  Harlem  Heights,  Battle  of  White  Plains, 
retreat  through  the  Jerseys  and  artillery  duel  over  the  Raritan  River 
at  New  Brunswick,  and  in  the  actions  at  Trenton  against  the  North 
Germans,  and  at  Princeton. 

It  participated  in  all  the  battles  of  the  main  Continental  Army 
during  the  War  of  the  Revolution  and  was  the  only  unit  retained  when 
the  Continental  Army  was  disbanded  and  became  a  western  pioneer, 
having  been  in  the  command  of  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Harmar  on  the 
western  frontier  and  in  St.  Clair's  defeat,  where  it  lost  half  its  numbers 
in  killed,  and  served  in  Wayne's  victory  and  throughout  the  War  of  1812 
and  Mexican  War  and  the  later  so-called  Civil  War  of  1861-66,  which 
those  of  us  who  served  in  it  found  to  be  very  uncivil. 

Early  in  1865  I  had  the  honor  to  command  this  historic  organization 
then  known  as  Light  Battery  F,  4th  Regiment  U.  S.  Artillery,  and  now 
designated  Battery  D,  5th  Regiment  U.  S.  Field  Artillery. 

When  at  West  Point,  at  the  request  of  the  Institute  there,  I  made  long 
and  careful  record  search  to  find  if  any  Revolutionary  organization  re- 
mained in  our  service  with  the  result  here  stated. 

When  the  British  Army,  with  their  North  German  auxiliaries  under 
Sir  William  Howe,  took  possession  of  New  York  City  in  September, 
1776,  the  Tories  flocked  in  from  this  state  and  from  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut and  even  from  Massachusetts  bringing  their  personal  effects  and 
practically  abandoning  their  estates. 

This  state,  at  that  time,  was  politically  under  the  control  of  the 
principal  landed  families  of  Tory  principles,  the  De  Lanceys,  Coldens, 
Phillipses,  Robinsons  and  others,  including  the  De  Peysters,  several  of 
them  being  lords  of  land  manors  in  Westchester  county.  Upstate  was 
also  largely  Tory. 

Afterward  the  Whigs,  the  Clintons,  Livingstons,  Morrisses,  Van 
Cortlandts,  Van  Rensselaers  and  Schuylers  were  able  to  shape  the  des- 
tinies of  the  new  state  government  throughout  the  Revolution. 

Very  few  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  continued  in  their  devotion  to  the 
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cause  of  American  independence  and  left  this  city  when  evacuated  by 
the  Continental  Army. 

All  who  remained  and  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  full  age  in  New 
York  County  and  on  Long  Island  and  Staten  Island  had  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  George  III.,  and,  if  able-bodied,  were  enrolled  in  the 
militia  and  required  to  drill  regularly  every  week  during  seven  and  a 
quarter  years. 

When  on  November  25,  1783,  His  Excellency  General  Washington, 
Commander-in-chief,  and  the  Governor  of  the  State,  Legislature,  and 
public  officials  and  a  detachment  of  the  American  Army  marched 
from  Bull's  Head,  Bowery,  into  and  took  possession  of  this  city,  it 
was  the  Alexander  Hamilton  battery  of  artillery,  then  under  Captain  and 
Brevet  Major  John  Doughty,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College,  which 
continued  down  to  Fort  George,  just  below  Bowling  Green,  where  the 
United  States  Custom  House  now  stands,  and  hoisted  the  American 
flag  and  fired  a  National  Salute  of  thirteen  guns  in  plain  view  of  the  Brit- 
ish transports  and  quite  a  detachment  of  British  and  North  German 
troops  still  at  Whitehall  Ferry  waiting  to  be  taken  aboard  the  transports. 

Very  few  Sons  of  Liberty  returned  with  this  American  force  and 
they  were  all  very  poor  men  in  worldly  goods. 

The  wealth,  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  City  was  Tory,  and  quite  all 
the  taxable  property  was  owned  by  them. 

They  had  been  disfranchised  by  the  State  Legislature  because  of 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  George  III.,  but  they  were  protected 
in  person  and  property  from  any  interference  by  the  definitive  Treaty  of 
Peace  for  anything  done  by  them  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

They  looked  upon  the  incoming  Americans  with  ill-concealed 
hatred  and  it  was  many  years  before  this  condition  abated. 

We  can  hardly  realize  that  when  General  Sir  Guy  Carleton  received 
from  the  British  Government  about  March,  1783,  announcement  that 
in  the  Preliminary  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1782,  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  had  been  recognized,  he  also  received  from  the 
House  Guards  an  order  to  disband  twenty-five  Tory  volunteer  regi- 
ments and  battalions  then  quartered  in  New  York  City. 

Many  of  these  disbanded  troops  remained  here  and  also  a  consider- 
able number  of  British  Regulars,  whose  terms  of  enlistment  had  expired 
between  September,  1776,  and  November,  1783. 
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Comparatively  a  small  portion  of  Tories  left  the  city  with  the  British 
Army  and  went  to  New  Brunswick. 

Even  the  cowboys  who  had  harried  the  Westchester  and  New  Jersey 
farmers  during  that  war  could  walk  the  streets  unmolested  under  the 
pledge  of  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace. 

The  social  condition  of  the  city,  as  I  have  hastily  sketched  in  this 
impromptu  way  from  memory,  continued  a  number  of  years,  the  Tories, 
during  the  bankrupt  condition  of  the  country  and  interfering  regulations 
of  trade  of  the  several  states  from  1783  to  1790,  having  caused  them  to 
look  eagerly  for  the  return  of  George  III. 

This  condition  I  have  thought,  making  this  city  uncongenial  as  a 
residence  to  Whigs,  had  very  much  to  do  with  the  removal  of  the  Capitol 
of  the  United  States  from  this  city  to  Philadelphia  during  President 
Washington's  first  term  of  office. 

The  five  delegates  elected  annually  to  the  State  Legislature  from 
this  county  at  that  period  were  all  Whigs,  elected  by  Whigs,  as  the  Tories 
were  for  a  time  disfranchised. 

Speaking  of  the  "Sons  of  Liberty"  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  I 
saw  and  spoke  to  the  last  one  of  that  patriot  band,  Colonel  Michael 
Smith,  who,  after  the  Revolution,  rose  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  of 
State  militia. 

My  grandfather,  early  in  1846,  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  took  me 
to  see  him  at  his  residence  in  Grand  street.  He  was  a  little  man  with 
fine  features  and  had  become  a  "Son  of  Liberty"  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  began. 

On  January  18,  1770,  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  an  apprentice  to 
a  chair  maker,  No.  200  Broadway,  between  John  and  Fulton  streets, 
East  Side,  where  Riker  &  Hegeman's  drug  store  now  is. 

The  1 6th  British  Regiment  of  Foot,  having  their  barracks  on  the 
northerly  side  of  City  Hall  Park,  were  constantly  having  fights  with  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  whose  liberty  poles  they  had  several  times  cut  down. 
Three  of  this  regiment  having  been  caught  posting  scurrilous  bills 
defaming  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  were  apprehended  by  some  of  the  latter 
and  while  being  taken  before  the  Mayor  were  met  on  John  Street 
between  Cliff  Street  and  Burling  Slip  on  Golden  Hill  by  about  twenty 
1 6th  Regiment  soldiers,  who  proceeded  to  liberate  their  comrades  and 
the  fight  was  on. 
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Sons  of  Liberty  promptly  came  up  to  help  their  associates, 
armed  with  cart  rungs  or  whatever  offensive  instruments  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on,  while  the  soldiers  used  their  fists  and  side  arms  and 
bayonets. 

Someone  coming  around  the  corner  of  John  Street  and  Broadway 
on  a  run,  and  notifying  young  Smith,  who  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  the 
latter  seized  a  chair  leg  and,  running  as  fast  as  he  could  around  the 
corner  of  John  Street  to  the  fray,  energetically  attacked  a  big  1 6th  Regi- 
ment man,  knocked  him  down,  took  his  tower  musket  and  accoutrements, 
used  them  throughout  the  War  of  the  Revolution  and  they  are  still  in 
the  possession  of  his  descendants.  The  arrival  of  British  officers  quelled 
the  fray  after  one  man  had  been  killed  and  several  wounded. 

The  fight  was  known  as  the  skirmish  at  "Golden  Hill,"  and 
occurred  before  the  so-called  Boston  Massacre  and  was  in  its  patriotic 
inception  far  more  commendable  than  the  latter  affray,  of  which  Massa- 
chusetts has  made  so  much,  even  putting  a  monument  to  Crispus 
Attucks,  the  Negro  rioter,  on  Boston  Common. 

To  return  to  the  Treaty  violations  all  through  President  Washing- 
ton's administration,  as  before  stated,  four  forts  in  this  state  were  gar- 
risoned by  British  soldiers,  and  the  navigation  of  Lake  Champlain  and 
all  the  northern  border  lakes,  Ontario,  Erie,  St.  Clair,  Michigan  and 
Huron,  were  strategically  in  British  control. 

The  Revolutionary  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  come  to  New  York 
City  to  hold  clerkships  or  other  offices  under  the  National  or  State 
Governments,  this  city  being  then  the  capitol  of  both,  viewed  with 
alarm  the  situation,  and  the  Tories  were  jubilant.  North  Carolina 
and  Rhode  Island  had  not  yet  acceded  to  the  Union,  and  the  effort  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  to  induce  Congress  to  accept  as  a  national  obliga- 
tion the  debts  of  the  several  states  contracted  in  the  cause  of  the  United 
States  provoked  violent  debates  and  even  threats  of  secession,  which 
took  all  of  President  Washington's  efforts  to  allay. 

Then  came  word  of  General  Harmar's  defeat  on  the  western  frontier 
thus  wholly  opened  to  Indian  incursions,  while  the  State  Legislature, 
controlled  by  the  Tories,  neglected  to  repair  Fort  George,  then  going  to 
decay,  or  the  other  harbor  defenses,  and  no  artillery  organizations 
authorized  for  defense,  while  a  British  sloop  of  war  stationed  off  Sandy 
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Hook  impressed  Jerseymen  from  their  fishing  smacks  within  sight  of 
their  homes  where  they  were  born. 

They  spoke  English — ergo,  they  were  Englishmen  and  there  was 
no  redress — they  had  to  serve. 

Governor  George  Clinton,  who  had  been  a  Continental  General 
Officer  commanding  in  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  as  well  as  Gov- 
ernor, sympathized  with  the  feelings  of  the  Revolutionary  officers  and 
soldiers  over  the  condition  of  affairs  and,  with  his  official  consent,  they 
organized  the  Veteran  Corps  of  Artillery  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  eventually  comprised  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one  veterans  of 
the  Revolution,  duly  organized  and  fully  uniformed,  armed  and 
equipped.  Alexander  Hamilton  at  the  same  time,  with  President 
Washington's  assistance,  got  the  State  debts  contracted  in  the  National 
cause,  taken  over  and  funded,  and  these  two  events,  one  military  and 
one  civil,  ended  the  business  and  from  that  time  the  Tories  never  even 
squeaked. 

Jay's  Treaty  compelled  the  evacuation  of  American  territory  and 
our  beloved  country  entered  on  an  era  of  prosperity  and  growth  in 
power,  numbers,  wealth  and  influence,  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
nations. 

I  trust  I  may  be  excused  for  speaking  so  long. 
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The  Prize  Essays 

on 

The  Work  of  Alexander  Hamilton 

from  1772  to  1795;  Its  Meaning 

and  Value  to  Our  Country 


First  Prize  Essay 

By  John  J.  Mangin,  Jr.,  Townsend  Harris  Hall,  Preparatory  De- 
partment of  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York 

The  Work  of  Alexander  Hamilton  from  1772  to  1795; 
Its  Meaning  and  Value  to  Our  Country 

The  American  Revolution  was  at  an  end.  A  gigantic  upheaval — 
social  and  political — had  taken  place,  and  as  in  all  such  movements 
it  had  been  prompted  by  motives  noble  and  sordid,  an  incongruous 
mixture  of  the  sublime  and  the  base.  The  colonies  had  been  growing 
under  a  weight  of  European  suppression.  Now  they  had  broken 
their  fetters.  They  had  apparently  gained  what  they  sought — liberty. 
They  stood  forth  free  of  all  restrictions  save  those  which  they  sought 
to  impose  upon  themselves.  And  so  it  is  but  natural  that  a  violent 
reaction  set  in,  a  period  of  turmoil,  anarchy  and  disunion  that  threat- 
ened to  crush  out  the  very  principles  for  which  they  had  fought  so 
devotedly. 

For  this  freedom  was  like  a  toy  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced 
children.  Hitherto  the  colonists  had  been  held  in  check  by  Crown 
patronage  and  royal  cliques,  who  ignored  true  worth  and  retarded 
growth.  Now  the  ways  to  glory  were  unobstructed,  and,  as  a  result, 
expansion  followed.  But  with  expansion  came  confusion.  Like 
babes  who  first  see  the  light  of  day,  the  very  brilliance  of  it  all  blinded 
and  dulled  their  perceptions.  Liberty  became  so  distorted  that  it 
wavered  on  the  border  line  of  licentiousness  and  anarchy.  While 
the  war  lasted,  a  sense  of  common  danger  and  devotion  to  a  just 
cause  had  kept  the  colonies  welded  together.  The  war  over,  dis- 
integration and  political  decay  followed.  And  one  of  the  first  symp- 
toms was  the  lack  of  financial  integrity.  Throughout  the  country 
there  arose  a  tendency  to  repudiate  debt.  The  bitter  fight  against 
unjust  taxation  had  made  all  taxes  odious.  Thus  the  country  was 
inundated  by  a  flood  of  paper  money,  which  depreciated  steadily 
because    it    was    irredeemable.     In    short,    negligence,    lack    of    ad- 
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ministrative  ability,  aversion  to  business-like  systems,  and  gross 
carelessness  in  financial  matters  stigmatized  our  public  affairs.  Indeed 
the  very  peril  of  the  situation  demanded  that  there  rise  from  out  the 
disorder  a  true  statesman,  a  man  conscious  of  the  civic,  industrial 
and  financial  needs  of  the  Republic,  and  possessing  the  courage  and 
initiative  to  advance  in  the  face  of  tradition;  a  helmsman  to  guide 
the  ship  of  state  through  the  snags  and  shoals  of  popular  prejudice, 
into  the  smooth  untroubled  sea  of  orderly  democracy. 

The  man  was  Alexander  Hamilton.  As  early  as  1776  he  had  held 
a  captaincy  in  the  Continental  Army,  and  shortly  after  he  had  be- 
come General  Washington's  Aide-de-Camp,  and  it  was  in  this  position 
that  that  aggressiveness,  which  was  so  characteristic  of  his  later  life, 
first  displayed  itself.  The  war  concluded,  he  pursued  the  trend  of 
public  life  that  was  destined  to  be  as  dynamic  as  it  was  strenuous. 

Hamilton's  whole  career  may  be  said  to  have  been  governed  by  the 
deeply  rooted  conviction  that  there  should  be  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment to  assume  control  of  the  financial,  industrial,  military  and 
diplomatic  relations  of  the  United  States.  In  fact  nearly  all  his 
important  measures  may  be  said  to  have  been  projected  with  that 
object  in  view.  It  may  be  true  that  his  policies  contained  fallacies 
to  some  extent,  but  let  us  rather  judge  them  by  the  motives  which 
inspired  them  and  try  to  realize  with  what  skill  were  they  aimed 
at  the  existing  conditions.  For  to  Hamilton  was  relegated  the  task 
of  imparting  tone  and  vigor  to  our  already  decaying  institutions, 
of  extricating  them  from  the  mire  of  corruption  and  mismanagement, 
and  of  lifting  them  to  a  plane  of  integrity  at  home  and  abroad.  And 
well  did  he  acquit  himself. 

As  a  member  of  Congress  1782-17 83,  he  quickly  perceived  the 
utter  helplessness  of  that  body.  Immediately  upon  attempting  to 
levy  taxes,  those  very  anarchical  elements  which  had  been  so  active 
in  resisting  English  tax,  now  rose  against  Congress.  Some  States 
refused  to  be  taxed  on  the  ground  that  the  burden  would  be  unequally 
distributed,  others  on  the  ground  that  Congress  could  not  be  held 
accountable  to  the  State  for  expenditures.  The  tendency  was  to 
shirk  obligations,  to  repudiate  debt,  and  to  dissolve  all  semblances 
of  Union,  because  it  was  only  through  Union  that  these  abhorrent 
claims  might  be  presented. 
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The  crisis  came  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  and 
Hamilton's  true  greatness  lies  in  the  effect  he  exercised  upon  the 
work  of  that  memorable  body.  The  ideas  of  Union  differed.  The 
States  were  suspicious  of  anything  that  smacked  of  imperialism, 
and  they  feared  to  entrust  their  welfare  to  a  remote  and  powerful 
group.  Indeed  each  State  considered  itself  absolutely  sovereign, 
so  that  it  is  but  natural  that  Hamilton,  an  extreme  Federalist,  should 
be  unpopular.  He  advocated,  not  a  loosely  joined  confederation  of 
separate  States,  but  a  consolidation  in  which  both  the  States  and  the 
Union  might  have  well-defined  and  non-conflicting  spheres.  At  the 
head  of  the  central  Government  there  would  be  a  strong  executive, 
whose  tenure  of  office  would  depend  on  good  behavior,  and  who, 
besides  having  the  power  of  veto  on  all  acts  passed,  was  also  to  ap- 
point State  Governors,  who  were  in  turn  to  have  a  veto  on  the  acts  of 
the  State  legislatures.  Thus  would  the  entire  system  be  kept  con- 
sistent with  the  constitution.  The  Senate  was  also  to  sit  during  good 
behavior,  while  the  militia  would  be  controlled  by  the  States. 

The  petty  politicians  accused  Hamilton  of  aiming  at  monarchy, 
while  arrayed  against  him  there  was  a  general  disinclination  to  taxa- 
tion, a  fear  of  the  enforcement  of  debts,  petty  jealousies,  and  the 
demoralizing  influence  of  foreign  powers.  But  so  fearless  and  effective 
was  his  support  of  the  centralization  theory,  that  it  is  to  him  we  are 
responsible  for  the  character  of  that  Constitution  whose  very  dura- 
bility attests  its  worth.  But  his  work  did  not  end  there,  for  it  was 
he  who  in  later  years  established  the  "broad  construction"  theory. 
He  considered  the  constitution,  not  as  a  narrow  legal  document 
aiming  to  suppress  expansion,  but  as  merely  an  outline  containing  all 
the  powers  implied  in  the  original  intention.  Without  such  an  inter- 
pretation national  development  would  have  been  impossible. 

The  Union  having  been  formed,  Hamilton  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  Treasury  in  1789  and  his  achievements  in  that  capacity  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  One  of  his  first  measures  was  the  funding  of  all 
debts,  foreign  and  domestic.  As  to  the  payment  of  foreign  debt, 
there  was  little  opposition.  Our  debt  to  France  had  remained  un- 
paid, principal  and  interest,  although  payments  had  been  due  in  1787. 
It  was  merely  a  matter  of  duty  and  so  Hamilton  proceeded  to  fund 
the  interest  by  import  duties.     But  concerning  the  State  debt  there 
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was  room  for  discussion,  for  a  good  many  of  the  original  claims  had 
been  amassed  by  speculators  at  the  low  ebb  of  depreciation.  The 
question  arose,  should  the  speculators  profit?  Hamilton  decided 
affirmatively  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  would  demonstrate  the  value 
of  confidence  in  National  resources,  and  secondly,  by  raising  the 
certificates  to  par  it  would  eliminate  speculation  by  preventing 
fluctuations  in  values.  With  the  value  of  the  certificate  at  par, 
the  paper  money  might  be  exported  for  foreign  capital  at  6%,  which, 
under  the  guidance  of  American  bankers,  might  be  made  to  earn 
from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.  Thus  did  the  measure  directly  benefit 
the  commercial  and  industrial  relations  of  the  United  States. 

Hamilton's  next  measure  was  the  assumption  of  the  State  debt 
by  the  Federal  Government.  This,  too,  was  beneficial  in  its  effects. 
It  consolidated  the  finances  and  placed  the  entire  resources  in  the 
hands  of  the  central  government.  Theretofore  the  war  debt  had 
been  unequally  distributed,  the  very  States  which  had  been  most 
active  and  patriotic  being  obliged  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  burden. 
And,  too,  these  States  were  very  often  least  favored  by  natural  sources 
of  revenue.  Thus,  this  new  measure  placed  the  war  debt  on  the 
shoulders  of  all  the  citizens,  and  thus  awakened  in  the  masses  a 
consciousness  of  the  new  nationalism,  and  a  sense  of  duty  to  the 
Federal  Government.  It  also  rendered  the  safety  and  self-interests 
of  creditors  identified  and  interwoven  with  the  power  and  permanency 
of  the  Federal  authority. 

But  the  greatest  stroke  of  this  master  financier  was  the  National 
Bank  Bill.  Here  was  a  project  aimed  not  to  correct  a  glaring  defect, 
but  to  pave  the  way  for  anticipated  benefits.  As  a  result  the  first 
National  Bank  was  chartered  in  1791  for  a  period  of  twenty  years 
with  a  capital  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  the  United  States 
subscribed  two  millions,  giving  to  the  bank  its  bonds.  One-fourth 
of  the  subscription  by  individuals  was  to  be  paid  in  specie,  the  rest 
in  bonds  of  the  public  debt.  The  result  of  the  establishment  of  this 
institution  was  so  tremendous  as  to  exceed  the  fondest  hopes  of  many 
of  its  supporters.  Industry  and  commerce  were  stimulated  by  the 
bringing  into  activity  of  the  hoarded  capital  which  had  hitherto  lain 
stagnant  in  moldy  chest  and  dusty  garret.  Public  and  private  credit 
was  strengthened.     The  depreciation  of  paper  money  was  prevented 
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by  the  establishment  of  convenient  means  of  redemption.  Then, 
too,  the  payment  of  taxes  was  facilitated  and  the  capital  was  rendered 
more  effective  because  of  the  increased  circulation.  In  short,  by  the 
establishment  of  the  bank,  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  Republic  were 
placed  upon  a  sounder  basis,  and  the  transaction  of  public  business 
was  greatly  facilitated. 

Such  is  a  meagre  glimpse  of  Hamilton's  work.  Some  of  his 
ideas  may  have  been  aristocratic,  to  be  sure,  but  let  it  not  be  said 
that  they  were  warped  or  stifled  by  personal  ambition.  All  his 
policies  were  influenced  by  an  all-prevalent  desire  to  subordinate 
classes,  industries  and  States  to  the  advantage  of  a  commonwealth, 
one  and  indivisible.  He  stood  for  Union  and  energy  in  Govern- 
ment, and  when  we  consider  the  ardor,  the  constancy  and  the  per- 
severance with  which  he  helped  raise  the  infant  Republic  from  the 
chaos  of  conflicting  elements  to  a  condition  of  honorable  peace  and 
and  liberty,  we  cannot  but  cherish  and  revere  his  memory  and  say, 
in  all  sincerity:     "Truly  a  great  American." 
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Second  Prize  Essay 

By  Marcella  Ryan,  Whitehall  High  School, 
Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

The  Work  of  Alexander  Hamilton  from  1772  to  1795; 
Its  Meaning  and  Value  to  Our  Country 

"Alexander  Hamilton,"  said  Spencer,  the  distinguished  judge, 
"was  the  greatest  man  this  country  ever  produced."  Let  us  see 
what  this  man  accomplished  for  his  country  to  merit  such  praise. 

In  1772  Alexander  Hamilton  came  from  St.  Croix  to  enter  King's 
College.  A  provincial  of  an  English  dependency,  he  was  naturally 
interested  in  the  controversy  between  the  colonies  and  the  British 
government,  and,  as  he  himself  said,  he  had  strong  prejudices  towards 
the  ministerial  side  until  he  became  convinced  by  the  superior  force 
of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  colonial  claims.  While  in  Boston 
during  the  tension  attending  the  passage  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  he 
was  first  influenced  to  openly  defend  the  colonies  and  became  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  patriots.  The  success  of  "A  Full  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Measures  of  Congress  from  the  Calumnies  of  Their 
Enemies,"  and  "Farmer  Refuted,"  published  in  the  public  press, 
assured  his  position. 

Then,  after  four  years  of  distinguished  literary  and  military 
activity  on  General  Washington's  staff,  Hamilton  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  colonies.  The  financial 
vice  of  the  Revolutionary  period  was  unlimited  repudiation.  Owing 
to  a  mistake  in  the  time  set  for  the  States  to  take  in  the  first  issue 
of  the  notes  sent  out  by  Congress,  an  immense  inflation  occurred 
before  the  time  appointed  for  the  first  redemption  was  reached. 
"Finance,"  said  Gouverneur  Morris  to  Jay,  "Ah,  my  friend,  all  that 
remains  of  the  American  Revolution  grounds  there."  Hamilton, 
realizing  that  this  inflated  and  depreciated  currency  was  as  dangerous 
a  factor  in  the  Revolution  as  the  British  Army,  and  that  the  fate  of 
the  Republic  depended  upon  the  restoration  of  order  in  the  deranged 
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finances,  proposed  his  remedies:  a  gradual  contraction,  a  tax,  and 
a  foreign  loan  to  form  the  basis  of  a  National  Bank.  His  purpose 
was  to  unite  the  moneyed  classes  to  the  government. 

Although  his  plan  for  a  scientific  system  of  taxation  was  not 
adopted,  his  laudable  efforts  won  him  the  position  of  receiver  of 
taxes  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  also  a  place  in  the  Continental 
Congress  in  1782.  Through  the  lack  of  support  by  Virginia  and 
Rhode  Island  in  behalf  of  an  impost  on  imports,  his  scheme  for  revenue 
collapsed.  His  efforts  to  have  the  sessions  and  debates  of  Congress 
made  public,  were  futile.  His  term  expired  in  1783  and  the  experi- 
ence that  he  had  gained  was  valuable  in  that  it  impressed  on  him 
very  forcibly  the  needs  of  the  country  and  paved  the  way  for  his  later 
successes. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  1786  made  Americans  an  object  of  contempt 
to  Europe.  The  country  disregarded  debts  and  treaties  alike,  it 
lacked  an  army  and  a  navy,  the  States  were  in  a  condition  of  bank- 
ruptcy, England  was  passing  laws  harmful  to  the  colonies'  commerce, 
France  and  Spain  were  unfriendly,  the  States  were  disunited  and 
Massachusetts  was  aroused  by  Shay's  rebellion.  The  country  was 
in  a  fair  way  to  become  the  prey  of  any  one  of  the  European  powers. 

Such  a  period  needed  a  statesman  who  could  enliven  the  ad- 
ministration, consolidate  the  States,  reorganize  the  army  and  navy 
and  strengthen  the  finances  without  revolting  the  masses  against  these 
reforms.     Alexander  Hamilton  was  the  statesman. 

At  a  convention  in  Philadelphia,  May,  1787,  a  new  Constitution 
was  formed  by  representatives  of  nine  states.  Hamilton's  plan 
suggested  to  the  representatives,  had  required  that  the  new  Con- 
stitution put  Congress  in  unrestricted  control  of  diplomacy,  com- 
merce, the  army  and  the  navy.  His  republic  was  to  be  somewhat 
aristocratic,  calling  for  the  subordination  of  the  States  to  the  central 
government  under  a  virtually  independent  executive.  However, 
this  executive  and  the  other  officers  were  to  hold  office  only  during 
good  behavior.  It  was  to  give  to  the  State  governor  a  veto  on  state 
legislation,  and  to  the  people,  the  right  to  directly  elect  the  lower 
House  of  Congress.  Although  the  Constitution  finally  formed  by 
the  Convention  did  not  exactly  correspond  to  his  own  plan,  Hamilton 
worked  zealously  to  secure  its  acceptance  and  his  services  to  the 
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cause  of  the  Constitution  were  more  effective  than  those  of  any  other 
man  of  that  unsettled  period. 

The  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  by  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture had  been  opposed  by  a  society  of  Clintonian  followers.  Hamil- 
ton, aided  by  Madison  and  Jay,  refuted  their  attacks  through  a  series 
of  essays  under  the  name  of  "Publius."  This  series  of  essays,  known 
as  the  "Federalist,"  was  the  most  powerful  factor  in  securing  the 
Constitution  throughout  the  entire  country.  It  is  the  clearest  and 
most  forceful  exposition  on  our  Constitution  and  on  the  science  of 
governing  and  is  still  referred  to  by  jurists  and  lawyers.  Then  he 
secured  the  support  of  New  York,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  legislature  and  about  four-sevenths  of  the  people  were 
opposed  to  the  Constitution.  He  accomplished  this  by  convincing 
Melancthon  Smith,  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  that  conditional 
ratification  was  absurd.  Hamilton  took  his  seat  in  Congress,  George 
Washington  was  elected  President  on  March  4th,  and  the  Con- 
stitution was  given  a  trial. 

In  September,  1790,  an  Act  established  the  Treasury  department 
and  Alexander  Hamilton  was  chosen  first  Treasurer.  The  precedents 
formed  then  by  Hamilton  have  been  followed  since  and  in  some 
ways  have  determined  the  subsequent  history  of  the  country.  The 
system  of  finance  and  accounting,  solved  with  his  aid,  was  carried 
out  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  in  existence  yet,  improving  as  the  nation 
grows. 

The  country's  debt  at  that  time  was  eighty  million  dollars, 
including  foreign  and  domestic  debts  and  the  debts  incurred  by  the 
States  during  the  Revolution.  Hamilton's  theory  was  to  minimize 
direct  taxation  and  to  pay  the  debt  with  the  revenue  raised  on  articles 
of  luxury.  As  the  duty  on  imports  was  already  very  high,  he  con- 
sidered the  domestic  manufacture  of  spirits  a  good  source. 

Meanwhile  he  had  established  a  sinking  fund  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  land  were  to  pay  the  debt.  He  was  very  determined 
about  the  appropriation  of  specified  revenues  to  his  sinking  fund 
which  was  singularly  free  from  the  fallacies  of  the  English  idea. 

Hamilton  had  two  reasons  for  wishing  to  establish  a  National 
Bank.  He  thought  that  the  government  needed  the  support  of  a 
bank   and   that  such   an   institution  would   enlarge  the   circulating 
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medium  and  expand  the  credit,  thus  restoring  confidence  in  business. 
Accordingly,  in  1791,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  established 
for  twenty  years  with  a  capital  of  ten  million  dollars.  The  shares 
were  for  four  hundred  dollars  each,  the  subscription  payable  semi- 
annually. The  dividend  paid  by  the  bank  was  more  than  8%  per 
annum. 

The  governing  principle  of  the  banks  of  the  United  States  today, 
are  those  principles  originated  by  Hamilton,  which  have  stood  the 
test  of  time.  Moreover,  now,  a  system  of  banks  has  replaced  the 
former  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  which  there  had  been  the  dis- 
advantage of  centralizing  the  power  in  one  institution. 

Only  by  resorting  to  the  implied  powers  of  the  Constitution 
could  Hamilton  overcome  the  strong  opposition  to  the  erection  of  the 
United  States  Bank.  It  is  the  central  point  of  his  policy  that  he 
maintained  the  Constitution  could  confer  on  the  federal  government 
almost  unlimited  powers.  This  policy  promoted  and  strengthened 
the  growth  of  Nationality. 

Hamilton  then  added  to  his  already  extraordinary  services  by 
sending  to  Congress  a  report  covering  the  organization  of  a  mint, 
and  the  details  of  alloy  and  coinage.  In  this  report  he  advocated  the 
double  standard  of  metals  to  insure  both  steadiness  and  a  better 
circulating  medium,  and  the  use  of  the  decimal  system  with  the  dollar 
as  a  unit. 

Shortly  after,  in  1791,  his  most  important  report,  that  on  manu- 
factures, was  submitted  to  Congress.  Its  purpose  was  to  urge  the 
development  of  the  country's  resources  that  the  nation  might  become 
strong  and  commercially  independent.  The  great  statesman  was 
well  aware  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  establishment 
of  manufactures.  Just  as  he  prophesied,  it  has  extended  the  use  of 
machinery,  thereby  furnishing  additional  employment  to  the  various 
classes,  it  has  promoted  immigration  and  has  created  a  demand 
for  the  products  of  the  soil.  The  "Protectionist  Policy"  and  the 
"American  System"  of  Clay  originated  in  this  report  of  Hamilton. 

He  performed  another  valued  and  lasting  service  to  his  country 
by  the  promulgation  of  his  ideas  of  neutrality.  In  the  maintenance 
of  the  authority  of  government,  and  foreign  relations,  he  wished  the 
country  to  be  absolutely  free  from  the  complications  and  enmities 
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arising  from  allegiances  and  treaties.  Such  friendships  were  detri- 
mental to  the  supremacy  of  the  Nation.  During  the  excitement  due 
to  Genet's  arrival  in  1793,  Hamilton  supported  Washington,  and,  as 
a  result,  a  proclamation  of  strict  neutrality  was  issued.  The  safety 
of  the  republic  is  due  to  this  great  principle  in  Hamilton's  and  the 
Federalists'  policy.  It  formed  the  very  foundation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  The  existence  of  this  policy  has  been  so  enduring  that 
today,  in  this  war  where  nearly  all  Europe  is  involved,  this  policy  of 
neutrality  has  resulted  in  peace  and  prosperity  for  the  United  States ! 
Perhaps  the  value  of  Hamilton's  work  cannot  be  more  clearly  proved 
than  by  this  state  of  affairs. 

By  the  suppression  of  the  Whiskey  Rebellion  after  the  passage 
of  the  Excise  Bill  in  1791,  Washington  and  Hamilton  showed  the 
capability  of  the  government  to  maintain  its  authority  even  against 
armed  resistance.  This  was  an  important  act,  for  a  constitution  is 
worthless  unless,  through  it,  the  government  can  enact  and  enforce 
the  proper  laws.  The  people  should  have  a  respect  for  and  proper  fear 
of  the  government,  just  as  a  child  should  have  respect  for  its  parent, 
for  what  is  the  Constitution  but  the  guardian  and  parent  of  those 
living  under  the  protection  of  its  laws? 

After  completing  the  funding  system  by  a  scheme  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  entire  debt,  Hamilton  resigned  from  the  cabinet  in 
1795.  His  services  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  The  revenue, 
mint  and  excise  plans  adopted,  were  originated  by  Hamilton.  At  a 
time  when  restraint  was  irksome  to  the  citizens  and  disintegrating 
tendencies  were  threatening  to  make  our  country  a  dependency,  we 
see  how  Hamilton  restored  the  people's  confidence  by  creating  public 
credit  and  a  financial  machinery,  reviving  business  and  putting  the 
country  on  a  firm  financial  basis.  To  Washington  and  to  him  may 
be  given  the  credit  for  molding  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
—a  policy  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words,  "Strive  only  for 
the  success  of  this  country."  He  worked  faithfully  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and,  after  its  acceptance, 
increased  its  greatness  by  showing  to  his  slower-minded  fellow- 
citizens,  its  wonderful  implied  powers.  The  Constitution  is  a  monu- 
ment to  his  greatness.  If  the  American  citizens  do  not  appreciate 
Hamilton's  genius,   the  millions  do,   who,   denied  liberty  in  foreign 
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countries,  come  to  America  and  seek  the  loyal  protection  of  that 
extensive  system  of  fundamental  principles — the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States! 

John  Marshal,  the  eminent  chief  justice,  ranked  Hamilton  next 
to  Washington.  Perhaps,  however,  the  mass  of  the  people  at  that 
time,  did  not  fully  appreciate  his  abilities  or  his  unselfish  devotion 
to  his  country.  The  words  of  John  Burroughs  apply  aptly  to  Alex- 
ander Hamilton:  "There  have  been  great  men  in  all  countries  and 
times  who  possessed  the  elements  of  popularity  and  would  have  com- 
manded the  suffrage  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have 
been  men  who  possessed  many  elements  of  popularity,  but  few  traits 
of  true  greatness ;  others  with  greatness,  but  no  elements  of  popularity. 
These  last  are  the  reformers,  and  innovators,  the  starters  and  their 
greatness  is  a  discovery  of  after-times." 
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Third  Prize  Essay 

By  Edna  J.  Kroboth,  Poughkeepsie  High  School, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  Work  of  Alexander  Hamilton  from  1772  to  1795; 
Its  Meaning  and  Value  to  Our  Country 

Orator,  statesman,  soldier!  How  often  we  hear  those  terms 
applied  to  men  who  have  added  layer  upon  layer  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  to  the  firm  foundation  upholding  our  democracy.  Coun- 
selor, author,  financier!  These,  too,  we  hear  with  no  less  frequency; 
but  how  rare  is  the  man,  who  has  proven  himself  worthy  of  all  six 
titles.  Men  have  gained  distinction  in  this  world  of  ours,  by  single 
great  achievements  and  we  rarely  find  one  who  has  given  the  best 
of  his  intellect  in  years  of  unselfish  labor,  that  his  country  might  be 
benefited  thereby.  To  whom,  then,  may  we  pay  such  tribute?  The 
answer  comes  swiftly  back — Alexander  Hamilton. 

Hamilton's  genius  for  literary  work  first  appeared  in  the  form  of 
a  vivid  account  of  a  hurricane  and  it  was  this  that  brought  about  the 
completion  of  his  education  in  America.  Passing  over  his  childhood, 
we  catch  our  first  real  glimpse  of  the  future  statesman  landing  in 
Boston,  in  1772.  From  that  day  to  the  time  of  the  meeting  in  "The 
Fields,"  he  studied  with  all  the  zeal  and  energy  so  characteristic  of 
him  in  later  life.  But  even  while  he  was  thus  engrossed  in  his  studies, 
he  was  well  aware  of  the  crisis  fast  approaching  and  was  thinking 
deeply  on  those  matters  which  were  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
colonists.  The  problem  that  now  confronted  him  was:  which  cause 
was  he  to  make  his  own?  A  close  examination  of  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  led  him  to  choose  America. 

New  York  was  at  this  time  in  full  possession  of  the  Tories;  even 
the  Assembly  had  a  Tory  majority  and  the  patriots  were  fully  de- 
termined to  win  the  state  in  their  favor.  To  this  end  they  called  the 
famous  meeting  in  "The  Fields,"  and  it  was  here  that  Hamilton's 
public  career  began.     He  noticed  how  much  had  been  omitted  that 
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might  be  said  in  favor  of  the  colonists  so  he  went  forward  to  the  plat- 
form and  before  an  amazed  audience  set  forth  his  ideas  with  such 
logical,  convincing  arguments  that  everyone  was  dumfounded.  He 
accomplished  more  than  all  the  other  speakers  had  done  together. 
New  York  joined  the  colonies.  Then  the  ablest  writers  of  the  state 
came  to  plead  the  cause  of  England  in  pamphlets,  brilliant  and  power- 
ful. Here,  too,  Hamilton  saved  the  day.  The  wavering  judgment  of 
the  people  again  stood  firm  when  the  overwhelming  reply  came. 
Imagine  the  astonishment  of  the  people  on  discovering  that  this  was 
the  work  of  a  lad  of  eighteen.  There  was  in  all  of  Hamilton's  writ- 
ings, the  intense  seriousness  of  youth,  backed  by  a  singular  force  of 
conviction. 

And  now  we  come  to  his  military  career.  In  1776,  he  applied 
for  and  received  command  of  an  artillery  company.  Even  while 
he  was  drilling  his  men,  he  found  time  to  write  some  pamphlets 
on  the  war,  giving  his  views  of  how  it  should  be  carried  on.  Thus 
with  pen  and  sword,  we  see  him  entering  the  conflict. 

In  his  very  first  experience  he  gave  proof  of  his  cool-headedness 
in  emergencies  and  it  is  with  pride  that  we  think  of  him  at  Long 
Island,  keeping  Lord  Howe  at  bay  while  the  enemy  retreated;  at 
White  Plains  where  he  dealt  a  master  blow,  checking  the  advance  of 
the  victorious  Hessians;  at  Brunswick,  where  he  annoyed  the  British 
constantly,  yet  was  too  alert  to  be  captured.  Six  months  of  hard 
fighting  including  the  brilliant  successes  at  Princeton  and  Trenton, 
found  his  command  of  what  was  one  hundred  men,  reduced  to  twenty- 
five.  Nor  had  he  been  idle  with  his  pen.  Letters  to  the  prominent 
men  in  Congress  had  been  published,  showing  the  dangers  that  beset 
the  cause  and  urging  Congress  to  take  some  action  to  prevent  them. 
And  Congress  promised. 

The  following  year,  Hamilton  was  appointed  confidential  aide 
to  Washington.  His  immense  labors  during  the  next  four  years, 
in  this  office,  are  familiar  to  every  reader  of  history.  He  was  present 
at  all  the  battles  in  which  the  army  took  part,  planning  and  directing 
in  the  name  of  Washington,  many  of  the  engagements.  And  if  the 
men  in  Congress  were  failing  as  they  seemed  to  be  most  of  the  time, 
it  was  Hamilton  who  wrote  them.  He  could  lash  with  tongue,  pen 
or  sword  any  emeny  of  his  country,  whether  within  or  without  her 
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Councils.  Even  while  occupied  with  the  details  of  military  move- 
ments, his  mind  was  busy  with  the  problems  that  peace  would  bring. 

For  four  years  he  worked  with  untiring  energy  but  he  became 
restless  for  more  active  service.  In  a  fit  of  anger  he  left  the  staff 
of  the  Commander  and  returning  to  the  field,  he  found  the  opportunity 
long  desired.  It  was  a  fitting  close  to  his  military  career  that  he 
should  lead  his  soldiers  on  to  victory  at  the  storming  of  the  Yorktown 
redoubt. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Hamilton  returned  to  his  home  and  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  law.  In  1782  he  was  elected  to  Congress. 
Here  at  last  was  the  field  of  broader  opportunities  that  he  had  ever 
been  seeking,  and  he  entered  upon  the  work  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  nature.  The  question  of  finance  was  perhaps  the  most  vital 
of  all  subjects  with  which  Congress  had  to  contend  and  it  was  one 
that  Hamilton  was  well  able  to  discuss.  But  the  force  of  his  argu- 
ments seemed  to  have  spent  itself  in  vain  against  the  stubbornness 
of  that  Congressional  body.  A  year  of  fruitless  effort  in  Congress 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  him  and  he  determined  more  firmly 
than  ever  to  overthrow  the  useless  organization  that  had  become  the 
"laughing  stock  of  all  Europe,  a  reproach  to  the  intelligence  of  a 
free  people  and  a  stumbling  block  to  progress."  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land having  taken  the  lead  and  passed  resolutions  asking  for  a  con- 
vention of  all  the  states  at  Annapolis,  Hamilton  followed  it  up  and 
against  his  very  able  opponent,  Clinton,  fought  to  have  New  York 
represented.  Hamilton  himself  was  elected,  but  upon  assembling, 
they  found  that  only  four  of  the  states  were  represented.  Here  again 
Hamilton  was  of  great  service.  It  was  he  who  wrote  the  address — 
an  earnest  presentation  of  the  alarming  conditions  of  the  country- 
adopted  by  the  Convention  and  calling  another  convention  to  meet 
at  Philadelphia.  When  the  Convention  adjourned,  Hamilton  under- 
took the  great  task  of  changing  public  opinion  in  his  own  state,  in  the 
interest  of  a  stronger  government.  A  stronger  government  for  the 
country,  however,  meant  a  weaker  one  for  Clinton  and  his  followers 
and  these  were  the  people  whose  opinions  Hamilton  had  to  change. 
His  passionate  appeals  finally  secured  the  election  of  three  delegates 
to  the  coming  convention.  Two  of  the  delegates  were  strong  Clinton 
men  and  the  third  was — Hamilton.     He  had  carried  his  point  and 
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compelled  his  state  to  show  itself  at  the  convention  and  that  was 
sufficient.  What  mattered  it  to  him  whether  or  not  he  was  in  the 
majority — he  still  had  opportunities  to  argue  with  them  and  had  not 
his  whole  life  been  a  conflict  with  opposing  forces? 

Hamilton's  influences  and  work  at  the  Philadelphia  convention 
was  far-reaching;  notwithstanding  the  trouble,  he  remained  un- 
daunted— even  when  his  two  fellow-delegates  departed  in  disgust 
and  left  him  to  struggle  alone.  Hamilton  remained  until  the  17th  of 
September — the  day  upon  which  the  work  was  completed — and  he 
alone  signed  the  name  of  the  Empire  State  to  the  Constitution. 

Hamilton's  labors  did  not  cease  with  the  close  of  the  convention, 
however,  for  ratification  by  the  states  was  necessary  and  it  fell  upon 
him  to  create  public  sentiment  at  home  sufficiently  strong  to  insure 
its  adoption  by  the  state.  This  was  a  stupendous  task.  It  is  im- 
possible within  the  limits  of  these  pages  to  follow  Hamilton  through 
the  details  of  his  struggle  with  his  mighty  opponents.  It  was  the 
hardest,  grandest  effort  of  his  life.  His  pamphlets  and  essays  pre- 
served in  "The  Federalist,"  are  the  finest  documents  on  Constitutional 
law,  that  have  ever  been  written.  They  were  the  greatest  forces  that 
worked  on  men's  minds  to  make  them  consent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  It  was  a  great  moment  in  Hamilton's  life  when  the 
strongest  Clintonian  acknowledged  that  Hamilton  had  converted 
him.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  His  efforts  were  being 
rewarded  and  his  was  a  winning  fight.  Picture  him  standing  alone, 
erect,  commanding  and  undismayed,  before  his  opponents  in  the 
Legislative  Halls  of  New  York,  pleading  for  the  life  and  unity  of  the 
Nation.  The  strong  jaw,  firm  mouth,  straight  nose,  flashing  eyes 
and  broad  forehead,  complete  a  picture  of  dignity,  perseverance, 
integrity  and  self-reliance  that  seemed  unconquerable. 

His  Congressional  career  closed  as  the  new  government  was  set 
in  motion,  but  he  had  strenuous  duties  yet  to  perform.  In  September 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Treasury.  Who  but  Hamilton  now 
possessed  the  courage  to  lead  the  infant  Nation  out  of  the  chaos  and 
restore  peace  and  order?  Who  but  Hamilton  could  create  from  the 
ruins  of  the  past,  a  system  that  would  be  respected  by  all  nations? 
Space  does  not  permit  me  to  follow  through  the  labyrinth  of  his 
duties.     When  he  took  possession  of  the  Treasury,  there  was  not   a 
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dollar  to  the  credit  of  the  Government  but  he  founded  a  system  of 
financial  economy  that  has  stood  every  strain  and  is  in  force  today. 

The  problems  that  Hamilton  faced  for  the  next  few  years  were 
many,  but  one  especially  we  can  greatly  appreciate  today,  neutrality. 
At  the  time  when  difficulties  were  pouring  in  thick  and  fast  upon  the 
colonists  it  was  Hamilton  who  convinced  Washington  that  neutrality 
was  the  only  way  to  avoid  danger.  And  this  rule  of  neutrality  has 
been  the  protecting  spirit  of  our  foreign  policy  ever  since.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  men  say :     "In  truth  were 

The  elements  so  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world.     This  was  a  Man." 
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Wisner,  Charles 

Wisner,  Horatio  S. 


Wisner,  John  W. 
Wisner,  Percy 
Wisner,  Roger 
Witherbee,  Frank  S. 
Withington,  Charles  S. 
Wodell,  Ruthven  A. 
Wodell,  Silas 
Wood,  Ben 
Wood,  Elmer  E. 
Wood,  George  W. 
Wood,  John  H. 
Wood,  M.  Rusling 
Wood,  Rawson  L. 
Wood,  William  S. 
Woodburn,  Lewis  H. 
Woodhull,  Daniel  E. 
Woodhull,  John  B. 
Woodruff,  Frederick  S. 
Woodruff,  George  L. 
Woodruff,  Lewis  B. 
Woodward,  Harold  C. 
Woodworth,  William  L. 
Wotherspoon,  George  A. 
Wotkyns,  Tom  S. 
Wright,  Harrison 
Wright,  Herbert  C. 
Wright,  John  N. 
Wyman,  Walter  F. 

Yates,  Blinn  F. 
Yeomans,  Frank  C,  M.D. 
York,  Edward  P. 
Young,  Andrew  M. 
Young,  Innis 
Young,  William  A. 
Youngman,  Harry  V. 
Youngman,  Vreeland  H. 
Youngs,  Edgar  G. 

Zacharie,  Charles  C,  M.D. 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  * 

G  lorious  as  the  Orb  of  day, 

E  xpelling  darkness  with  his  ray; 

O  n  all  the  nations  shedding  joy; 

R  esound  his  virtues, — spread  his  fame, 

G  rateful,  record  th'  illustrious  Name ; 

Ev'ry  tongue  his  praise  employ. 

What  nation  round  this  spacious  earth 
Adorn'd  by  such  an  Hero's  birth? 

0  hall  we  not  then  his  death  bemoan? 
H  ail  him !  ye  angels,  on  his  way. 

1  Hume  his  path,  AUTHOR  of  day. 

N  ote  him,  ye  Seraphs,  round  the  throne. 
G  o  down,  my  soul, — lament  thy  loss, 
T  hy  mournful  country  sits  in  tears, 
O  n  ev'ry  heart  his  name  emboss ; 
N  or  let  it  be  effac'd  by  years. 


By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Iyamb,  Newbury,  Mass. 
February  22,  1800. 
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Monument  erected  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  by  the 

Philip  Livingston  Chapter  (Albany),  Sons  ot  the  Revolution 

to  commemorate  the  services  of 

Brig-Gen.  Abraham  Ten  Broeck  and  the  Albany  County  Militia,  October  7,  1777. 


Sons  of  the  Revolution 

IN  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


REPORTS 

AND 

PROCEEDINGS 

1916-1917 


December  4,  1917 


Object  of  the  Society 

CONSTITUTION 
gamble 

Whereas,  It  has  become  evident  from  the  decline  of  proper 
celebration  of  such  National  holidays  as  the  Fourth  of  July,  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  and  the  like,  that  popular  interest  in  the  events 
and  men  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  is  less  than  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  Republic ; 

And  Whereas,  This  lack  of  interest  is  to  be  attributed  not  so 
much  to  lapse  of  time  as  to  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  descendants 
of  Revolutionary  heroes  to  perform  their  duty  of  keeping  before 
the  public  mind  the  memory  of  the  services  of  their  ancestors,  and 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and  of  the  principles  for  which 
they  contended; 

Therefore,  The  Society  of  the  "Sons  op  the  Revolution" 
has  been  instituted  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  men  who,  in 
military,  naval  or  civil  service,  by  their  acts  or  counsel,  achieved 
American  Independence;  to  promote  and  assist  in  the  proper  cele- 
bration of  the  anniversaries  of  Washington's  Birthday,  the  Battles 
of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  Capitula- 
tions of  Saratoga  and  Yorktown,  the  Evacuation  of  New  York  by 
the  British  Army,  and  other  prominent  events  relating  to  or  con- 
nected with  the  War  of  the  Revolution;  to  collect  and  secure  for 
preservation  the  manuscript  rolls,  records  and  other  documents 
and  memorials  relating  to  that  War;  to  inspire  among  the  mem- 
bers and  their  descendants  the  patriotic  spirit  of  their  forefathers; 
to  inculcate  in  the  community  in  general  sentiments  of  Nationality 
and  respect  for  the  principles  for  which  the  patriots  of  the  Revolu- 
tion contended;  to  assist  in  the  commemorative  celebration  of  other 
great  historical  events  of  National  importance,  and  to  promote 
social  intercourse  and  the  feeling  of  fellowship  among  its  members. 


General  Society 


(Organized  at  Washington,  D.  C,  April  19,  1890.) 


OFFICERS,  1917-1918. 

General  President: 

James  Mortimer  Montgomery, 
New  York  Society. 

General  Vice-President: 

Richard  McCall  Cadwalader, 
Pennsylvania  Society. 

Second  General  Vice-President: 

Walter  Gilman  Page, 
Massachusetts  Society. 

General    Secretary: 
William  Libbey,  D.Sc, 
New  Jersey  Society. 

Assistant  General  Secretary: 

W.   Hall  Harris,  Jr., 
Maryland  Society. 

General  Treasurer: 
Ralph  Isham, 
Illinois  Society. 

Assistant  General  Treasurer: 

Brig. -Gen.  George  Richards,  U.  S.  M.  C, 
District  of  Columbia  Society. 

General  Chaplain: 

Rt.  Rev.^ Daniel  Sylvester  Tuttle,  D.D., 
Missouri  Society. 

General  Registrar: 

Hon.  George  E.  Pomeroy, 
Ohio  Society. 

General  Historian: 

Holdridge  Ozro  Collins, 
California  Society. 


Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the 
State  of  New  York 


Instituted  February  22,  1876. 

Reorganized       December  4,  1883. 
Incorporated     May  3,  1884. 


FOUNDERS 
John  Austin  Stevens, 

John  Cochrane, 
Austin  Huntington, 
George  H.  Potts, 
Frederick  Samuel  Tallmadge, 
George  Washington  Wright  Houghton, 
Asa  Bird  Gardiner, 
Thomas  Henry  Edsall, 
Joseph  W.  Drexel, 
James  Mortimer  Montgomery, 
James  Duane  Livingston, 
John  Bleecker  Miller, 

Alexander  Ramsay  Thompson,  Jr. 
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Officers,  1918 

President: 
Robert  Olyphant,  17  Battery  Place. 

First    Vice-President: 
James  M.  Beck,  32  Liberty  Street. 

Second    Vice-President: 
Henry  Galbraith  Ward,  1018  Madison  Avenue. 

Third    Vice-President: 
Lawrence  L.  Gillespie,  i  i  East  89th  Street. 

Secretary: 
Henry  Russell  Drowne,  Fraunces  Tavern. 

Assistant  Secretary: 
Philip  V.  R.  Schuyler,  32  Nassau  Street. 

Treasurer: 
Arthur  Melvin  Hatch,  71  Broadway. 

Registrar: 
Edgar  Beach  Van  Winkle,  115  East  70th  Street. 

Chaplain: 
Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D.D.,  Synod  House,  N.  E.  Cor.  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  1 10th  St. 

Assistant  Chaplain: 
Very  Rev.  Howard  Chandler  Robbins,  D.D.,  Cor.  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  112th  St. 

Historian: 
Frederic  G.  Mather,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Board  of  Managers: 

William  W.  Ladd,  Frank  Hasbrouck, 

Philip  Livingston,  Henry  D.  Babcock, 

Edward  W.  Humphreys,  J.  Wray  Cleveland, 

Walter  C.  Hubbard,  William  Fahnestock, 

W.  Rockhill  Potts,  Edward  D.  Page, 

Thomas  Denny,  Henry  G.  Sanford, 

Norman  Henderson,  Howard  R.  Bayne, 

Isaac  H.  Vrooman,  Jr.,  Charles  Wisner, 

Isaac  N.  Mills. 


Chapters  of  the  Society: 

Buffalo  Chapter,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  A.  L.  Benedict,  M.D.,  Regent. 

Robert  M.  Codd,  Jr.,  Secretary,  410  Erie  County  Bank  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Philip  Livingston  Chapter,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Isaac  H.  Vrooman,  Jr.,  Regent. 

Borden  H.  Mills,  Secretary,  452  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
William  Floyd  Chapter,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Hobart  W.  Thompson,  Regent. 

William  Barker,  Jr.,  Secretary,  Wm.  Barker  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Fort  Schuyler  Chapter,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  A.  Vedder  Brower,  Regent. 

Egbert  Bagg,  Jr.,  Secretary,  424  Genesee  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Orange  County  Chapter,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 
Jamestown  Chapter,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Hon.  Frank  H.  Mott,  Regent. 

Edward  R.  Bootey,  Secretary,  4  Chandler  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Real  Estate  Committee: 
James  Mortimer  Montgomery,   Chairman, 
Henry  Russell  Drowne,  Arthur  Melvtn  Hatch, 

Norman  Henderson,  Philip  Rhinelander. 

Membership  Committee: 

Talbot  Root,  Chairman, 

John  M.  Blake,  John  B.  Holland, 

Benjamin  W.  B.  Brown,  Landreth  H.  King, 

Frederic  V.  S.  Crosby  George  P.  Lawton, 

Henry  Russell  Drowne,  Pierre  F.  Macdonald, 

George  C.  Heilner,  Bryce  Metcalf, 

William  B.  Hill,  Lewis  H.  Woodburn. 

Committee  on  Church  Service: 

Augustus  C.  Hone,  Chairman, 

J.  Wray  Cleveland,  Walter  L.  McCorkle, 

Henry  G.  Sanford,  Arthur  F.  Schermerhorn. 

Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D.D.,  Chaplain, 

Very  Rev.  Howard  C.  Robbins,  D.D.,  Assistant  Chaplain. 

Essay  Committee: 
Richard  Henry  Greene,  Chairman, 
Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  R.  Russell  Requa, 

Clifford  B.  Dykeman,  Jay  Maxwell  Simpson. 

Library  Committee: 
Robert  Jaffray,   Chairman, 
Douglas  Campbell,  Howard  T.  Kingsbury, 

Edward  W.  Tapp,  John  H.  Johnston. 

Museum  Committee: 
George  B.  Class,  Chairman, 
C.  Van  Rensselaer  Cogswell,  H.  Blanchard  Dominick, 

Joseph  H.  Colyer,  Jr.,  Charles  Wisner. 


Tablet  Committee: 
Charles  A.  Sherman,  Chairman, 
George  A.  Zabiskie,  Alfred  B.  Robinson, 

Pierre  F.  Macdonald,  Herbert  D.  Lloyd. 

Publication  Committee: 

James  Mortimer  Montgomery,  Chairman, 
Frederick  G.  Mather,  Historian,  George  Haven  Putnam, 

Henry  Russell  Drowne,  George  Sanford  Hornblower. 

Excursion  Committee: 

William  W.  Owens,  Chairman, 
LyMan  N.  Hine,  Charles  F.  Swan, 

Edward  P.  Casey,  Benjamin  R.  Lummis. 

Finance  Committee: 
William  W.  Ladd,  Chairman, 
William  G.  Bates,  Francis  L.  Hine, 

Algernon  S.  Frissell,  Charles  E.  Warren. 

Committee  on  Speakers: 
Henry  Galbraith  Ward,   Chairman, 
David  Cromwell,  Frank  L.  Polk, 

Robert  L.  Fowler,  Robert  Olyphant. 

Committee   on   Memorial   Decorations: 
Robert  Thorne,   Chairman, 
Louis  H.  Dos  Passos,  Schuyler  V.  C.  Hamilton, 

John  Ward  Dunsmore,  George  A.  Zabriskie. 

Auditing   Committee: 
John  T.  Terry,  Chairman,  Elbridge  G.  Snow. 

Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws: 

Edmund  Wetmore,   Chairman, 
William  W.  Ladd,  William  G.  Bates. 

Publicity  Committee: 
John  T.  McCaffrey,   Chairman, 
Joseph  B.  Burr,  Wilbur  F.  Fauley, 

Charles  M.  Fairbanks,  J.  Henry  Smythe,  Jr. 

Stewards: 

Philip  Rhinelander,  Chairman, 
Charles  Havemeyer  Jackson,  Prentice  Strong, 

Henry  B.  Dominick,  Jr.,  Lewis  B.  Woodruff, 

Henry  R.  Kunhardt,  Jr. 

Marshal: 

Colonel  Arthur  F.  Schermerhorn. 
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Color  Guard: 

Richard  M.  Montgomery,  Jr.,  Chairman, 

Elbert  C.  Atwood,  Hubert  M.  Schott, 

Herbert  W.  Congdon,  Alfred  B.  Wade, 

Charles  E.  Crowell,  Jr.,  L.  Alexander  Mack, 

Morris  E.  Kinnan,  Francis  I.  Woodburn, 

William  H.  W.  Noyes,  Henry  S.  Reynolds, 

E.  Ward  Olney,  Kenneth  T.  Wilson, 
W.  Douglas  Owens,  C.  Percy  Latting,  Jr. 

Committee  on  Society  Chorus: 

F.   Murray  Olyphant,    Chairman, 
Landreth  H.  King,  Cecil  F.  Colton. 

Society    Chorus: 

Cecil  F.  Colton,  Chairman, 

James  S.  Hedden,  Secretary,  Marshall  W.  Greene, 

Henry  Clay  MecklEm,  Henry  St.  John  Hyde, 

F.  Murray  Olyphant,  William  P.  H.  Bacon, 
Landreth  H.  King,  Charles  W.  Fash, 

Elmer  R.  Jacobs. 


Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers 


To  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York: 

The  Board  of  Managers  submits  the  following  report  for  the  year  ending 
December  4,  19 17: 

MEETINGS 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Delmonico's,  New  York, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  January  24th,  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Frederick 
Samuel  Tallmadge,  late  President  of  the  Society.  President  Olyphant  spoke 
of  the  day  and  of  what  Frederick  Samuel  Tallmadge  had  done  for  the  Society, 
his  devotion  to  it  and  his  beneficence.  He  then  introduced  the  speaker  of 
the  evening,  Mr.  James  Mortimer  Montgomery,  who  read  a  paper  on  "Colonel 
Benjamin  Tallmadge  of  the  Revolution,"  which  was  illustrated  with  stereop- 
ticon  views. 

On  account  of  the  Triennial  Meeting  of  the  General  Society,  which  it 
was  expected  to  hold  on  April  19th,  the  regular  stated  meeting  was  post- 
poned to  April  30th,  the  date  of  Washington's  Inauguration,  and  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  Special  Meeting,  called  to  consider  resolutions  endorsing  the 
action  of  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  hall  on  this 
occasion  was  decorated  with  the  flags  of  all  the  Allies.  President  Olyphant 
made  a  brief  address  on  the  subject  of  the  meeting,  read  the  Declaration  of 
War  and  announced  the  arrival  of  the  English  and  French  Commissions,  in- 
cluding Marshal  Joffre,  the  Victor  of  the  Marne.  The  President  then  read 
the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  unanimously  by  a  rising  vote : 

Whereas,  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  by  a 
formal  Resolution  recognized  a  state  of  war  between  this  country  and  the 
Imperial  Government  of  Germany, 

Now  Therefore  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  at  a  special  meeting  held  on  April  30,  19 17,  hereby  records  its 
approval  of  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
after  so  much  patience  and  deliberation,  and  pledges  its  heartfelt  support 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  ordeal  of  battle  which  awaits  it. 

Formed  to  perpetuate  the  memories  of  the  great  Revolution,  in  which 
France  and  the  United  States  were  allies,  this  Society  desires  further  to  ex- 
press its  satisfaction  that  in  this  great  struggle,  in  which  France  has  fought 
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with  such  self-sacrifice  and  courage  for  the  basic  principles  of  civilization,  the 
United  States  again  finds  itself  joined  with  its  old  ally  in  the  comradeship  of 
arms,  and  this  Society  further  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  in  this  entente  is  now 
happily  joined  Great  Britain, — once  our  foe,  now  our  friend, — and  other 
great  and  heroic  nations  with  which  the  United  States  joins  to  defend  the 
reign  of  justice  in  Civilization. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  Resolutions  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  special  meeting  was  followed  by  the  stated  meeting.  The  President 
introduced  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  Hon.  Howard  R.  Bayne,  who  delivered 
an  address  on  "Washington's  Administration." 

A  Stated  Meeting  was  held  at  Delmonico's  on  Monday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 26,  1917,  to  celebrate  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-fourth  anniversary  of 
the  evacuation  of  the  City  of  New  York  by  the  British  troops.  Mr.  William 
Lanier  Washington,  a  direct  descendant  of  two  of  the  brothers  of  George 
Washington,  whom  he  represents  in  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  a 
member  of  this  Society,  delivered  a  lecture  on  "The  Homes  of  the  Washing- 
tons  in  England  and  Virginia,"  illustrated  with  stereopticon  views,  after 
which  H.  S.  Penis,  M.A.,  of  London,  Secretary  of  the  British-American 
Centenary  Commission  and  of  the  Sulgrave  Manor  Board,  spoke  of  the  work 
of  the  institution  he  represented  and  of  Anglo-American  friendship  and 
comradeship. 

The  Society  Chorus  opened  the  meeting  by  singing  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  and  sang  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  in  conclusion. 

CHURCH  SERVICE 

The  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Church  Service  commemorative  of  the 
birth  of  George  Washington  was  held  in  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation, 
Madison  Avenue  and  Thirty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City,  on  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1917,  at  4  o'clock  p.m.  The  service  was  conducted  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York  and 
Chaplain  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  Rev.  Howard  Chandler 
Robbins,  D.D.,  Assistant  Chaplain,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  George  Stuart 
Baker,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Pelham  St.  George  Bissell,  M.A.,  A.K.C.,  the  Rev. 
Edwin  Walter  Colloque,  A.B.,  A.M.,  the  Rev.  Howard  Duffield,  D.D.,  the 
Rev.  Richard  Townsend  Henshaw,  A.B.,  A.M.,  B.D.,  the  Rev.  Floyd  Swal- 
low Leach,  A.B.,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  the  Rev.  Archibald  Romaine  Mansfield, 
A.B.,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  George  Starkweather  Pratt,  and  the  Rev.  Charles 
Daniel  Trexler,  A.B.,  A.M.  The  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Theodore 
Sedgwick,  Rector  of  Calvary  Episcopal  Church. 
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The  Color  Guard  headed  the  procession  of  members,  carrying  the  hand- 
some silk  flags  of  the  Society. 

The  following  representatives  of  Societies  were  present: 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati :  Edward  Wright  Tapp,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Clin- 
ton, Dr.  William  Sturgis  Thomas,  Frederick  Remsen  Hutton  and  Ward 
Belknap.  Military  Society  of  the  War  of  1812 :  Asa  Bird  Gardiner,  Walter 
L.  Suydam  and  Chandler  Smith.  Colonial  Wars:  De  Witt  Clinton  Falls, 
Samuel  H.  Hoppin,  Philip  Ashton  Rollins,  Elihu  C.  Church  and  Louis  E. 
de  Forest.  Daughters  of  the  Revolution:  Miss  Katharine  J.  Clinton  Car- 
ville,  Mrs.  Everett  M.  Raynor,  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Roe,  Miss  Clara  L.  Simon 
and  Mrs.  Katharine  A.  Martin.  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution: 
Mrs.  James  P.  Davenport,  Mrs.  C.  A.  J.  Queck-Berner,  Mrs.  Simon  Baruch, 
Miss  Mary  Vanderpoel  and  Mrs.  William  Arrowsmith.  Colonial  Dames  of 
America:  Mrs.  De  Witt  Clinton  Falls,  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Humphreys,  Mrs. 
Robert  Olyphant,  Mrs.  William  Warner  Hoppin  and  Miss  Elvira  Sistare. 
Colonial  Dames  of  the  State  of  New  York:  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Janeway,  Mrs. 
Philip  A.  S.  Franklin,  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Brewster,  Mrs.  William  V.  T.  Thorne 
and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Stewart.  Aztec  Club  of  1847:  Dr.  John  W.  Brannan, 
Dr.  William  M.  Polk,  Fitz  John  Porter,  H.  F.  J.  Porter  and  William  M. 
Sweeney.  Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars:  Fellowes  Davis  and  Talbot 
Root.  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion:  Purnell  F.  Harrington,  James 
N.  Allison,  Fred  J.  Pierson,  Henry  L.  Swords  and  Augustus  T.  Gurlitz. 

BANQUET 

The  Annual  Banquet  took  place  in  the  large  Banquet  Hall  at  Delmonico's 
on  Thursday  evening,  February  22,  19 17,  the  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  Washington's  Birthday.  The  Banquet  Hall  was 
appropriately  and  tastefully  decorated  and  an  orchestra  was  furnished  for 
the  occasion.  Mr.  Robert  Olyphant,  President  of  the  Society,  presided  and 
the  singing  was  led  by  the  Society  Chorus.  The  following  invited  guests  were 
present:  Hon.  Martin  W.  Littleton,  Hon.  Byron  R.  Newton,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Rev.  Frank  W.  Crowder,  Ph.D.,  Hon.  Alphonso  T. 
Clearwater,  LL.D.,  Major  General  Leonard  Wood,  U.  S.  A.,  Rear  Admiral 
Nathaniel  R.  Usher,  U.  S.  N.,  Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D.D.,  Rev.  Theodore 
Sedgwick,  T.  Ludlow  Chrystie,  Society  of  the  Cincinnati;  William  Sloane, 
St.  Andrew's  Society;  William  H.  Macintyre,  St.  George's  Society;  Banjamin 
R.  Lummis,  Society  of  the  War  of  1812;  Hon.  Victor  J.  Dowling,  Friendly 
Sons  of  St.  Patrick;  Robert  H.  Kelby,  New  York  Historical  Society;  Seymour 
van  Santvoord,  Holland  Society;  De  Witt  Clinton  Falls,  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars;  William  G.  Bates,  Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars;  Dr.  Clarence 
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Payne  Franklin,  Pennsylvania  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution;  Edmund  H. 
Talbot,  Massachusetts  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution;  Bayard  M.  Green, 
New  Jersey  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution;  Lucius  Barnes  Barbour,  Con- 
necticut Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Howard  C.  Robbins,  D.D.,  Assistant 
Chaplain  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

After  coffee  had  been  served  there  was  the  usual  procession  headed  by  four 
fifers  and  drummers  in  Continental  uniform,  followed  by  the  Stewards  of  the 
Society  and  the  Color  Guard  bearing  the  flags  and  banners  of  the  Society, 
the  cocked  hat  on  a  cushion,  and  two  beautiful  baskets  of  flowers  from  the 
Colonial  Dames  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  cocked  hat  was  presented  to  the  President  by  the  Hon.  Alphonso  T. 
Clearwater,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  It  has  been  my  fortune,  during  the 
thirty-one  years  of  the  existence  of  this  organization,  to  present  the  cocked 
hat  to  its  President  upon  several  occasions;  always  heretofore,  the  presenta- 
tion has  been  characterized  by  pleasant  banalities,  but  upon  this  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Washington,  banalities  are  out  of  place.  Never  before  have 
our  members  or  the  country  faced  so  grave  a  situation  as  confronts  us  this 
evening. 

The  cocked  hat,  Sir,  has  been  regarded  humorously;  to-night  we  regard 
it  seriously,  as  the  symbol  of  patriotism,  and  we  think  of  the  integrity,  self- 
sacrifice,  the  self-denial  of  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution,  from  whom  we  are 
descended.  As  originally  worn,  it  represented  a  patriotism  for  which  the 
American  people  were  notable;  and  after  the  lapse  of  years,  we  again  come 
to  a  time  when  the  sentiment  which  it  represents  may  crystallize  into  action. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  the  accusation  against  the  American 
people  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  Spartans,  and  were  becoming  Sybarites, 
may  not  be  true.  I  have  asked  whether  we  are  capable  of  that  sacrifice, 
that  devotion  to  a  lofty  ideal,  that  willingness  to  forego  individual  profit  for 
the  public  weal,  whether  the  same  inspiration  imbues  the  American  of  to-day 
that  animated  his  fathers  whose  deeds  we  commemorate.  Are  we  cultivating 
a  syrupy  optimism?  Is  Lord  Bryce's  statement  that  the  American  people 
seem  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  Divine  Providence  has  a  special  interest  in 
their  national  affairs  true?  For  to-night  the  sinister  shadow  of  grave  events 
seems  cast  before  us,  and  it  behooves  us  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  are  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  duties  which  possibly  may  confront  us  with  the  rising  of 
to-morrow's  sun. 
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When  we  consider  the  forces  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  old  civiliza- 
tions, we  may  well  ponder;  one  was  the  lust  of  conquest,  a  danger  now  menac- 
ing one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  the  other  was  the  loss  of  masculinity, 
which  led  men  to  be  too  proud  or  too  unwilling  to  fight.  I  trust  that  neither 
like  a  canker  has  corrupted  the  heart  of  the  American  people. 

Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Rome,  Carthage,  Antioch,  many  great 
civilizations  have  fallen  because  of  one  or  both  of  these  causes.  Are  we  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  second?     And  if  not,  should  we  not  prepare? 

Is  there  an  organization  in  America  in  which  preparedness  should  de- 
velop, blossom  and  bear  fruit  more  bounteously  than  that  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution? 

The  ancestors  of  every  man  confronting  me  fought  for  what?  For  great 
ideals;  one  of  the  elements  of  them  was  individual  and  collective  liberty, 
democracy,  destruction  of  autocracy,  an  inevitable  element  of  which  was 
the  freedom  of  the  seas.  As  you  stand  here  to  receive  this  emblem  of  patri- 
otism, do  you  understand,  Sir,  that  our  country  has  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
or  do  you  understand  that  when  our  merchant  ships  sail  the  seas  for  the  free- 
dom of  which  our  fathers  fought,  they  must  sail  striped  like  maritime  zebras? 

No  one  wants  war;  least  of  all  these  sons  of  heroic  ancestors  want  war. 
They  desire  peace,  but  they  want  the  peace  that  makes  for  righteousness,  for 
personal  and  collective  liberty,  for  the  rule  of  democracy. 

Ah !  Mr.  President,  I  could  speak  con  amore  upon  this  subject,  but  I  have 
here  my  brilliant  charming  friend,  who  is  to  follow  me,  who  will  speak  more 
eloquently  than  I  can  of  American  Ideals,  and  lest  I  weary  you,  let  me  present 
to  you,  as  I  now  do,  the  cocked  hat  of  our  Society,  not,  Sir,  as  a  covering  for 
your  head  as  yet  unmellowed,  though  with  judgment  ripe,  but  as  an  emblem 
of  the  patriotism  of  an  ancestry  which  fought  on  many  fields  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  great  American  ideals,  and  which  was  not  afraid  to  fight,  and  never 
ran  away  from  one. 

President  Olyphant  put  the  hat  on  and  responded : 

Mr.  Clearwater,  I  appreciate  most  deeply  the  eloquent  words  with  which 
you  have  closed  once  more  the  presentation  of  the  cocked  hat.  I  know  it  is 
a  symbol  of  patriotism,  and  it  is  to  be  my  endeavor,  not  only  for  myself, 
but  for  this  Society,  to  lead  in  that  direction. 

Fellow  members,  in  once  more  assuming  the  cocked  hat,  with  all  that 
it  implies,  I  feel  more  deeply  than  ever,  especially  in  the  crisis  that  exists  in 
our  nation's  welfare,  the  responsibilities  of  office.  With  God's  guidance,  and 
your  help,  I  will  endeavor  to  administer,  with  the  advice  and  aid  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  the  affairs  of  this  Society  in  such  a  manner  that  we  may  become 
more  and  more  a  power  for  the  promotion  of  patriotism. 


President  Olyphant  received  the  flowers  and  said:  These  beautiful 
flowers  sent  us  by  the  Colonial  Dames  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution  are  highly  prized.     God  bless  the  women! 

A  toast  to  "Our  Country"  was  drunk  standing,  while  all  joined  in  singing 
"America." 

President  Olyphant  read  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
expressing  regret  that  he  was  unable  to  be  present,  and  proposed  a  toast  to 
the  President,  which  was  drunk  standing. 

Regrets  were  received  from  the  Governor  and  a  toast  was  drunk  standing 
to  "The  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York— the  best  prepared  State  in  the 
Union." 

Mr.  James  Mortimer  Montgomery,  General  President  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  presented  the  Bennett  gold  medal  to  Signal  Quartermaster  Leo 
H.  Luksich,  United  States  Coast  Guard,  for  his  defense  of  the  flag.  Mr. 
Luksich,  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  the  Coast  Guard,  entered  the  room 
and  marched  to  the  front  where  they  lined  up  facing  Mr.  Montgomery,  who 
spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  our  Guests: 
I  will  first  read  a  letter  from  the  District  of  Columbia  Society  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  addressed  to  the  General  President,  as  follows : 

"City  of  Washington,  February  9,  19 17. 
Dear  Sir: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  this  Society  held  at  the  Army 
and  Navy  Club  on  the  7th  instant,  the  patriotic  act  of  Signal  Quartermaster 
Leo  H.  Luksich" — I  may  say  that  the  Quartermaster  has  received  promotion, 
he  is  now  Acting  Wheelman — "United  States  Coast  Guard,  a  naturalized 
citizen,  in  defending  the  National  Flag  against  desecration,  was  brought  to 
attention.  This  incident  occurred  January  3,  1917,  at  the  recruiting  office, 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  at  the  Battery,  New  York  City,  and  for  this 
act  the  Treasury  Department  has  more  recently  written  Luksich  a  letter  of 
commendation.  At  a  previous  meeting  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Robert  R.  Bennett, 
the  Registrar,  mentioned  the  incident,  and  offered,  if  the  facts  were  correctly 
reported,  to  donate  to  the  memory  of  his  son,  Tracy  William  Bennett,  de- 
ceased, a  gold  medal  to  be  presented  to  Luksich  by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Board,  because  of  the  interest  the  Society 
has  displayed  in  the  enactment  of  laws  to  prevent  the  desecration  of  the 
flag  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  work  it  has  con- 
ducted in  the  past  at  its  public  celebrations  in  the  Americanization  of  natu- 
ralized citizens,  decided  that  the  patriotism  showed  by  this  naturalized  citizen 
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ought  to  be  suitably  recognized  by  the  Society  in  the  manner  proposed,  and 
Mr.  Bennett's  generous  offer  was  accordingly  accepted.  This  medal,  properly 
inscribed,  is  forwarded  to  you  by  registered  mail  this  day,  with  the  request 
that  you  arrange  for  its  public  delivery  to  Signal  Quartermaster  Leo  H. 
Luksich  at  some  convenient  date. 

The  following  committee,  consisting  of  the  members  of  this  Society,  has 
been  appointed  to  attend  at  the  presentation  of  this  medal: 

Major  General  Leonard  Wood,  U.  S.  A.,  Past  President. 

Mr.  Royal  Phelps  Carroll,  son  of  the  first  General  President. 

Rear  Admiral  Walter  F.  Worthington,  U.  S.  A.,  retired. 

Rear  Admiral  Aaron  Ward,  U.  S.  A.,  retired. 

Captain  David  B.  Willis,  United  States  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  Robert  R.  Bennett,  Registrar  of  this  Society. 

Mr.  Frank  S.  Taintor. 

Mr.  Harold  L.  Van  Wyck. 

Mr.  Lee  W.  Wright. 

George   Richards,    Brigadier  General, 

United  States  Marine  Corps." 

Acting  Wheelman  Luksich,  a  little  over  fifty  years  ago  was  issued  that 
immortal  order:  "If  any  man  attempts  to  haul  down  the  American  Flag, 
shoot  him  on  the  spot." 

Acting  Wheelman,  no  such  order  were  received  by  you;  none  were  needed. 

You  acted  upon  impulse,  and  it  is  just  this  spirit  that  has  made  our 
country  what  it  is. 

Your  action  is  all  the  more  commendable  in  that  you  are  not  American- 
born,  and  such  actions  as  this  will  go  largely  to  reassure  the  American  people 
that  all  its  citizens,  both  naturalized  and  native-born,  may  be  relied  upon  in 
the  hour  of  need. 

You  have  reflected  credit  upon  that  branch  of  the  service  in  which  you 
are  enlisted,  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Service,  a  service  which  Captain 
Carden  informs  me  antedates  any  in  the  country,  having  been  instituted  by 
act  of  Congress  in  1790. 

You  have  demonstrated  the  high  standard  of  its  officers  and  men  and 
I  am  sure  that  this  deserved  recognition  on  the  part  of  our  honored  Society, 
the  National  Society  of  the  Republic,  also  will  be  an  object  lesson. 

Acting  Wheelman  Luksich,  we,  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  welcome  you 
to-night. 

I  will  now  thank  Mr.  Bennett  to  confer  the  decoration. 
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Mr.  Robert  R.  Bennett,  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Society,  then  pre- 
sented the  medal  in  the  following  words : 

Signal  Quartermaster  Luksich,  I  take  great  pleasure,  through  the  Sons 
of  the  Revolution,  and  in  the  name  and  memory  of  my  beloved  son,  Tracy 
William  Bennett,  in  presenting  you  this  medal  for  your  patriotic  act  in  de- 
fending and  saving  from  desecration  that   which  is  dear  to  us  all — the  Flag. 

This  was  followed  by  a  toast  to  "The  Flag,"  which  was  drunk  while  all 
joined  in  singing  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

The  detachment  from  the  Marine  Corps  withdrew  and  President  Olyphant 
delivered  the  following  address : 

Fellow-Sons  and  Distinguished  Guests:  Most  heartily  I  welcome  you 
to  our  banquet,  held  in  commemoration  of  the  185th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  George  Washington,  the  master  American,  of  whom  Thackeray  wrote: 
"What  a  constancy,  what  a  magnanimity,  what  a  surprising  persistence  against 
fortune !  The  Chief  of  a  nation  in  arms,  doing  battle  with  distracted  parties; 
calm  in  the  midst  of  conspiracy;  serene  against  the  open  foe  before  him  and 
the  darker  enemies  at  his  back;  Washington,  inspiring  order  and  spirit  into 
troops  hungry  and  in  rags;  stung  by  ingratitude,  but  betraying  no  anger, 
and  ever  ready  to  forgive;  in  defeat  invincible,  magnanimous  in  conquest, 
and  never  so  sublime  as  on  that  day  when  he  laid  down  his  victorious  sword 
and  sought  his  noble  retirement.  Here  indeed  is  a  character  to  admire  and 
revere,  a  life  without  a  stain,  a  fame  without  a  flaw." 

The  year  that  is  past  has  been  in  the  Society's  affairs  most  prosperous. 
In  spite  of  many  losses  through  death  and  otherwise,  our  numbers  have  in- 
creased until  we  have  on  our  roll  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  members.  Our  finances  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  Our  estimated 
surplus,  based  on  the  cost  price  of  our  real  estate,  is  $176,743.66. 

Our  celebration  of  Flag  Day  on  June  14th  and  our  participation  in  the 
ceremonies  incident  to  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  St.  Paul's 
chapel  for  Divine  service,  were  the  two  public  events  of  importance  during 
the  past  year. 

Our  shipment  of  tobacco,  cigarettes  and  pipes  to  the  New  York  troops 
on  the  Mexican  border  was  much  appreciated. 

Never  has  our  Society  been  more  needed  than  now.  With  Europe  con- 
vulsed in  the  most  titanic  struggle  in  the  world's  history,  and  with  the  ever- 
increasing  danger  of  war  spreading  to  our  shores,  it  behooves  us  to  pause 
and  consider  our  institution,  especially  that  part  that  is  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  present. 

I  quote :  "The  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  has  been  instituted 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  men  who,  in  military,  naval  or  civil  service, 
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by  their  acts  or  council,  achieved  American  independence;  to  promote  and 
assist  in  the  proper  celebration  of  the  anniversaries  of  Washington's  Birthday; 
to  inspire  among  the  members  and  their  descendants  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
their  forefathers;  to  inculcate  in  the  community  in  general  sentiments  of 
nationality  and  respect  for  the  principles  for  which  the  patriots  of  the  Revo- 
lution contended." 

Of  course  we  differ  in  our  individual  views,  as  illustrated  by  the  two  fol- 
lowing letters  which  are  certainly  indicative  of  a  great  variance  of  opinion 
on  even  such  a  minor  topic  as  your  President's  notice  relative  to  the  Church 
service  last  Sunday.     One  member  writes : 

"I  am  constrained  to  express  to  you  a  word  of  appreciation  of  the  lofty 
sentiments  and  fine  phrasing  of  your  summons  to  the  annual  Church  service. 
It  is  refreshing  and  inspiring.  It  breathes  in  the  spirit  of  our  God-fearing, 
patriotic  forebears.  These  are  days  which  call  for  sober  thought,  tempered 
speech  and  prayer  to  the  God  of  our  fathers.  As  President  of  such  a  large 
and  distinguished  patriotic  body  of  American  citizens,  such  noble  words  fall 
from  your  lips  with  most  appropriate  fitness  and  grace,  and  are  certain  to 
awaken  thoughtful  appreciation." 

The  other  says : 

"In  the  name  of  sanity,  and  the  merest  shadow  of  common  sense,  have 
we  all  gone  mad?  'In  this  solemn  hour' — from  which  direction  is  this  ter- 
rible danger  coming?  What  fools  we  are  to  be  carried  away  from  our  under- 
standing by  'preparedness' — a  pretense  by  schemers  organized  in  the  interests 
of  rascality  and  financial  spoilation  of  one  hundred  millions  of  human  beings 
who  seldom  think." 

Truly  a  contrast!  How  much  more  then  do  we  differ  on  many  of  the 
vital  questions  of  the  day  as  they  effect  our  nation.  At  this  hour,  fellow- 
members,  it  is  our  duty  to  sink  all  individual  bias,  and  by  word  and  deed, 
as  worthy  sons  of  those  who  fought  under  Washington,  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  the  preservation  of  our  rights ;  and  in  the  words 
of  Lincoln,  "Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let 
us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 

Men  of  Revolutionary  sires,  let  us  now  resolve,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to 
see  to  it  that  our  rights  on  land  and  sea  are  upheld.  This  accomplished, 
then  we  may  pray  for  peace  with  honor. 

Fill  your  glasses  and  drink  to  the  toast  of  the  evening, — "George  Wash- 
ington!"    The  toast  was  then  drunk  standing. 

President  Olyphant  introduced  the  Rev.  Frank  Warfield  Crowder, 
Ph.D.,  Rector  of  St.  James  Episcopal   Church,  who  responded  to  the  toast 
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"The  Deathless  Spirit  of  Washington."  (This  address  is  printed  in  this 
report.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Crowder's  address  Mr.  Olyphant  said :  Fellow- 
members,  fill  your  glasses  and  drink  to  the  two  branches  of  our  service,  the 
Army,  for  its  size  none  better  on  earth ;  to  the  Navy,  the  first  line  of  defense. 
The  toast  was  drunk  standing. 

He  then  said :  Now  we  have  another  branch  of  the  service  with  us 
to-night,  the  Coast  Guard.  Fill  your  glasses  and  drink  to  the  eldest  branch 
of  service,  the  Coast  Guard.     The  toast  was  drunk  standing. 

President  Olyphant  introduced  the  Hon.  Byron  R.  Newton,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  delivered  a  brief  address. 

The  Hon.  Martin  W.  Littleton  responded  to  the  last  toast  of  the  evening, 
"The  Revival  of  Old  Ideals." 

FLAG  DAY  CELEBRATION 

It  was  intended  to  celebrate  Flag  Day  by  marching  from  Fraunces 
Tavern  to  the  U.  S.  Sub-Treasury,  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  Streets,  which 
location  had  been  secured  for  the  occasion  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  A  stand  was  erected  on  the  steps  of  the  building  and 
the  71st  Regiment  band  had  been  engaged,  but  a  very  heavy  downpour  of 
rain  which  lasted  all  the  afternoon  made  it  necessary  to  change  the  plans  and 
the  exercises  were  held  at  Fraunces  Tavern,  where  the  officers,  committees 
and  a  number  of  members  of  the  Society  had  assembled.  President  Olyphant 
called  the  meeting  to  order  and  said: 

Gentlemen,  the  committee  decided  that  we  would  proceed  with  our  cele- 
bration. The  rain,  perhaps  as  you  know,  has  prevented  us  from  going  to  the 
Sub-Treasury,  but  why  worry? 

On  June  14,  1777 — 140  years  ago  to-day — the  Continental  Congress 
adopted  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  States  be  thirteen  stripes, 
alternate  red  and  white,  that  the  union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  on  a  blue 
field,  representing  a  constellation. 

Thus  was  adopted  by  the  Government  the  flag  of  our  country. 

In  compliance  with  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  Proclamation 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  dated  the  30th  day  of  May,  19 16, 
wherein  Mr.  Wilson  says : 

"It  has  therefore  seemed  to  me  fitting  that  I  should  call  your  attention 
to  the  approach  of  the  anniversary  of  the  day  upon  which  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  was  adopted  by  the  Congress  as  the  emblem  of  the  Union, 
and  to  suggest  to  you  that  it  should  this  year  and  in  the  years  to  come  be 
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given  special  significance  as  a  day  of  renewal  and  reminder,  a  day  upon  which 
we  should  direct  our  minds  with  a  special  desire  of  renewal  to  thoughts  of 
the  ideals  and  principles  of  which  we  have  sought  to  make  our  great  Govern- 
ment the  embodiment." 

We  are  here  assembled  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  Old  Glory.  Flag  of 
our  Great  Republic !  hallowed  by  noblest  deeds  and  loving  sacrifice — guardian 
of  our  honor;  an  inspiration  in  every  battle  for  the  right — whose  stars  and 
stripes  stand  for  Beauty,  Purity,  Truth,  Patriotism  and  the  Union,  we 
salute  Thee  and  for  thy  defense,  the  protection  of  our  country  and  the 
conservation  of  the  liberty  of  the  American  people,  we  pledge  our  hearts,  our 
lives,  and  our  sacred  honor. 

To-day  the  flag  of  our  country  stands  for  world  democracy  against  autoc- 
racy and  has  been  unfurled  in  the  fields  of  France  in  the  mighty  war  for  the 
freedom  of  the  world.  Lafayette  followed  it  to  victory  for  human  rights  and 
independent  thought  in  our  own  land.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  maintain 
the  history  of  its  glorious  past  and  that  it  be  not  furled  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  until  the  cause  of  the  Allies  is  won  and  righteousness  prevails. 

First,  righteousness,  then  peace. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New 
York  and  Chaplain  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  pronounced  the  invocation. 

President  Olyphant  then  introduced  Mr.  Frederic  R.  Coudert,  who 
made  an  eloquent  and  interesting  address  on  the  day  we  celebrate. 

Patriotic  songs  were  sung  between  and  after  the  addresses. 

ANNUAL  MEETING,  1917 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Fraunces  Tavern,  on  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 4,  1 91 7,  at  3.30  P.M.,  President  Robert  Olyphant  presiding.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Chaplain,  the  Assistant  Chaplain,  the  Very  Rev.  Howard 
Chandler  Robbins,  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 
offered  prayer. 

The  President  declared  the  polls  open  for  one  hour  and  a  half  and  ap- 
pointed the  following  tellers : 

Talbot  Root,  Chairman, 
Chandler  Smith, 
Paul  I.  Johnston, 
Oscar  T.  Barck. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
The  reading  of  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  dispensed  with, 
and  it  was  ordered  printed  with  the  Treasurer's  report,  list  of  officers,  com- 
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mittees  etc.,  and  transmitted  as  usual  to  the  members.  The  President  an- 
nounced that  during  the  past  year  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  members 
had  been  elected  that  there  had  been  forty-one  deaths  and  thirty-one  resig- 
nations, transfers,  etc.,  making  the  present  membership  twenty-five  hundred 
and  sixty -two,  a  net  gain  of  one  hundred  and  ninety -five,  which  is  the  largest 
number  ever  added  to  our  society  during  any  year. 

Mr.  Philip  Rhinelander  read  the  Historian's  report,  giving  the  names  of 
forty-one  members  who  have  died  during  the  year,  during  the  reading  of 
which  all  the  members  rose  and  remained  standing. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Hatch,  read  his  report,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Auditing  Committee,  Messrs.  John  T.  Terry  and  Elbridge  G.  Snow. 

General  Asa  Bird  Gardiner  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  are  hereby  given  to  Arthur  Melvin 
Hatch,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  Society  for  thirty-one  years,  for  his  eminently 
faithful  and  honorable  service  to  the  Society. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  adjoining  building, 
No.  101-103  Broad  Street,  had  been  purchased  during  the  year,  and  after 
the  war  and  when  the  lease  expires  the  Society  hopes  to  utilize  it  as  an  annex 
to  Fraunces  Tavern. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to  the  Misses  Stevens  for  flowers 
sent  in  memory  of  their  father,  John  Austin  Stevens,  founder  of  the  Society. 

Col.  Ladd  offered  the  following  amendment  to  the  By-Laws: 
Add  at  the  end  of  Section  1  these  words : 

Members  who  are  officers  or  enlisted  men  in  active  service  in  the  military 
or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  while  the  nation  is  engaged  in  war  shall 
be  released  from  the  payment  of  annual  dues  in  each  year  in  which  they  so 
serve. 

In  order  to  have  an  expression  of  opinion  on  this  change  in  the  By-Laws, 
Col.  Ladd  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  approve  of  the  purposes  and  objects  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  By-Laws  and  that  the  Board  of  Managers  be 
requested  to  call  a  meeting  of  this  Society  for  taking  action  on  the  same  at 
an  early  date. 

The  President  stated  that  the  special  meeting  to  act  on  the  amendment 
would  probably  be  held  before  the  opening  of  the  stated  meeting  on  the  evening 
of  January  24th.  The  President  read  the  names  of  ninety-one  members  of 
the  Society  who  are  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States  and 
stated  that  the  names  of  seventy-nine  more  had  been  received,  whose  service 
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had  not  been  verified  and  classified,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
reported  to  date. 

Mr.  Livingston  moved  that  the  names  read  be  spread  on  the  minutes. 
Carried. 

Major  Clarence  Wilbur  Smith,  commanding  the  13th  Coast  Artillery- 
Corps,  New  York  Guard,  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  Society  for  sending  a 
letter  that  he  had  written  to  the  press,  as  a  result  of  which  he  had  received 
eleven  recruits. 

Mr.  Frank  Howard  Lord  moved  that  the  Society  provide  a  service  flag 
to  hang  outside  of  Fraunces  Tavern,  showing  a  star  for  every  man  who  is 
on  record  here  as  being  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States  and  the 
motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

General  Gardiner  made  a  brief  address  giving  an  interesting  account  of 
General  Washington's  farewell  to  his  Officers  in  the  Long  Room  of  Fraunces 
Tavern,  and  the  troops  that  took  part  in  the  parade,  and  Col.  Ladd  read  the 
Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Society.  The  President  spoke  of  the 
splendid  opportunity  at  the  present  time  for  our  members  to  develop  patriotism 
and  fight  sedition  and  requested  all  to  work  to  increase  the  membership  of 
the  Society. 

Dr.  Duffield,  Pastor  of  the  Old  First  Presbyterian  Church,  pronounced 
the  benediction  and  the  meeting  was  temporarily  adjourned,  to  await  the 
report  of  the  Tellers,  the  members  going  to  the  fourth  floor  dining  room  for 
refreshments. 

On  being  reconvened,  Col.  Ladd  stated  that  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in 
191 1  this  Society  indorsed  a  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  General  Society 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  General  Society  as  to  the 
wearing  of  the  insignia  and  recommended  that  the  By-Laws  of  this  Society 
be  changed  accordingly.  He  stated  that  only  ten  states  had  approved  of  the 
proposed  amendment  and  upwards  of  twenty  had  failed  to  take  favorable 
action.  To  clear  the  situation  and  to  leave  in  operation  at  this  time  the  exist- 
ing provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  General  and  State  Society  as  to  the 
wearing  of  the  insignia,  he  moved  this  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society 
in  December,  191 1,  endorsing  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Society  as  to  the  wearing  of  the  Society's  ribbons  and 
insignia,  and  recommending  that  the  same  be  adopted  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  General  Society  and  be  incorporated  into  the  By- 
Laws  of  this  Society,  be  in  all  things  rescinded. 

Mr.  Talbot  Root  for  the  Tellers  reported  that  11 19  votes  had  been  cast, 
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1026  by  proxy  and  that  the  regular  ticket  for  Officers  and  Managers  had  been 
elected.     Their  names  are  printed  in  this  report. 

In  accordance  with  the  By-Laws  the  President  appointed  as  Stewards, 
Chandler  Smith  in  place  of  Philip  N.  Brett,  Henry  R.  Kunhardt,  Jr.,  in  place 
of  Augustus  C.  Hone,  terms  expired  and  Henry  B.  Dominick,  Jr.,  to  complete 
the  unexpired  term  of  Noel  B.  Fox,  who  is  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  Marshal  of  the  Society,  Col.  Thomas  Denny. 

TRANSACTIONS  AT  BOARD  MEETINGS 
Ten  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Managers  were  held  during  the  year. 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  announcement  was 
made  of  the  presentation  by  Judge  Henry  G.  Ward  of  a  painting  of  General 
Artemus  Ward  of  the  Continental  Army,  copied  from  the  portrait  by  Charles 
Willson  Peale  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  presentation 
by  George  B.  Class,  Chairman  of  our  Museum  Committee,  of  an  embroidered 
silk  flag  reproducing  the  Liberty  or  Death  Flag  used  at  the  battle  of  White 
Plains,  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  resolutions  of  thanks  were  adopted. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  officers:  Assistant  Secretary, 
Philip  Van  Rensselaer  Schuyler;  Assistant  Chaplain,  Rev.  Howard  Chandler 
Robbins;  Historian,  T.  J.  Oakley  Rhinelander. 

He  also  appointed  the  committees  for  the  year,  which  were  duly  printed 
in  our  last  annual  report. 

The  following  resolutions  with  regard  to  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Austin 
Morrison  were  offered  by  Colonel  Ladd,  and  unanimously  adopted  by  a 
rising  vote: 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Board  have  heard  with  sorrow  of 
the  death,  since  their  last  meeting,  of  their  associate,  George  Austin  Morrison. 

He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  this  Society  and  the  advance- 
ment of  its  interests  and  he  brought  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  a  ripe  ex- 
perience as  an  officer  and  manager  of  other  associations  which  made  him  a 
valued  member  of  this  Board. 

His  amiable  and  attractive  manner  endeared  him  to  his  associates  who 
record  their  sense  of  personal  loss  in  his  death. 

Further  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  be  transmitted 
by  the  Secretary  to  Mr.  Morrison's  family. 

A  letter  from  the  Martlaer's  Rock  Association  with  regard  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Warner  House  on  Constitution  Island  was  read,  and  the  Board 
expressed  its  approval  of  the  work  of  the  Association  to  preserve  this  historic 
and  interesting  building. 

At  the  January  meeting  the  following  members  of  the  Society,  residents 
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Flag  carried  by  the  American  Troops 

at  the  Battle  of  White  Plains,  New  York,  October  28,  1776 

Presented  to  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  by  George  B    Class,  April  19,  1917 


of  the  District  of  Columbia,  were  appointed  to  represent  the  Society 
at  the  funeral  of  Admiral  Dewey:  Larz  Anderson,  Perry  Belmont,  Denny 
Brereton,  Dwight  Dickinson,  M.D.,  Augustus  C.  Downing,  Col.  William  W. 
Harts,  U.  S.  A.,  William  H.  Hyde  and  Major  William  B.  Van  Ness, 
U.  S.  A. 

At  the  February  meeting  Mr.  Montgomery,  Chairman  of  the  Real  Estate 
Committee,  stated  that  the  building  at  101  Broad  Street  was  for  sale,  and 
the  Committee  wras  authorized  to  purchase  it  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $80,000. 

The  rule  with  regard  to  chapter  membership  was  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  33.  Local  Chapters.  Upon  the  receipt  of  a  petition  signed  by 
ten  or  more  members  of  the  Society  in  the  State  of  New  York  residing  within 
any  County  of  the  State  outside  of  the  City  of  New  York,  seeking  permission 
to  form  a  local  chapter  in  said  County,  the  Board  of  Managers  may  authorize 
and  empower  such  petitioners  to  form  such  chapter  to  be  known  as  the 

Chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the 

State  of  New  York.  Such  chapter,  when  authorized,  may  adopt  such  local 
regulations  and  by-laws  as  to  it  may  seem  proper,  provided  that  such  regula- 
tions do  not  conflict  in  any  particular  with  the  Constitution  of  the  General 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  or  with  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
of  the  Society  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Only  members  in  good  and  regular  standing  in  the  Society  in  this  State 
shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  these  chapters.  When  any  person  ceases, 
through  any  cause,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
his  membership  in  a  chapter  thereof  shall  also  terminate. 

The  officers  of  every  chapter  shall  be  a  Regent,  a  Secretary  and  a  Trea- 
surer, and  there  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  constituted  in  such  manner 
as  it  may  prescribe.  A  chapter  may  have  such  other  officers  as  it  may 
authorize. 

Members  of  the  State  Society  residing  in  adjoining  counties  shall  be 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  local  chapter  nearest  their  place  of  residence. 
All  members  of  the  State  Society  who  on  February  26,  19 17,  wrere  members 
of  local  chapters  shall  be  permitted  to  retain  membership  therein,  irrespective 
of  their  place  of  residence  wTithin  the  State.  Members  of  the  State  Society 
who  remove  to  other  States  retaining  their  membership  in  the  State  Society 
shall  be  permitted  to  retain  membership  in  the  chapter  of  which  they  are 
members  at  the  time  of  such  removal  and  this  provision  shall  apply  to  mem- 
bers who  have  so  removed  prior  to  February  26,  19 17,  and  who  were  members 
of  Chapters  on  that  date.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  questions  arising 
under  this  rule  a  person  shall  be  deemed  a  "resident  of"  and  as  "residing"  in 
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that  place  where  he  dwells  or  lodges  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  between 
October  first  and  June  thirtieth  next  thereafter. 

The  senior  officer  of  every  local  chapter  may  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  State  Society  and  notices  of  such  meet- 
ings shall  be  sent  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Society. 

When  an  application  for  membership  in  this  Society  shall  be  made  to 
the  Board  of  Managers  by  any  person  residing  within  a  locality  comprised 
in  a  local  chapter,  such  application  shall  be  first  submitted  to  the  duly  author- 
ized committee  of  such  local  chapter,  and  a  report  thereon  to  this  Board  shall 
accompany  such  application  before  action  thereon. 

No  local  chapter  shall  have  power  to  involve  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution  in  any  pecuniary  obligation. 

The  Treasurer  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  each  such  chapter  on  the 
first  days  of  February,  May,  August  and  November  an  amount  equal  to  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  each  member  of  such  chapter  who  has,  during  the 
preceding  three  months,  paid  his  annual  dues  to  the  Society  and  a  like  amount 
for  each  life  member  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

The  Secretary  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Society  has  on  hand 
ninety-six  Tallmadge-Fraunces  Tavern  medals,  eighty-nine  Washington 
paper  weights  and  twenty-six  pencils,  and  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to 
fix  prices  and  dispose  of  them  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  In  accordance 
with  this  resolution  the  price  of  the  medals  has  been  reduced  from  $3  to  $2 
and  the  price  of  the  paper  weights  from  $1.50  to  $1. 

The  Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  to  whom  was  referred 
Mr.  Albert  Winter's  offer  to  deposit  $85  initiation  fee  and  dues  for  life 
membership  for  his  son,  a  minor,  with  the  understanding  that  he  would  be 
elected  a  member  when  of  age,  if  he  meets  all  the  requirements,  submitted 
the  following  form  for  use  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Winter  and  others  who  wish  to 
make  similar  deposits: 

I,  of ,  here- 
with pay  to  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York  the  amount 

of  $ as  a  donation  and  not  subject  to  any  claim  in  any  event 

by  me  or  by  anyone  at  any  time. 

My  son, will  become  2 1  years  of  age  on 

the day  of ,  191 .  . ,  and  if  within  three  years  there- 
after he  makes  application  for  membership  in  said  Society  in  the  manner  and 
form  prescribed  by  its  Constitution  and  By-Laws  and  by  the  resolutions  and 
rules  of  its  Board  of  Managers  as  then  in  force  and  is  duly  elected  a  member 
of  said  Society,  then  my  donation  shall  be  in  full  payment  to  the  Society 
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for  my  son's  initiation  fee  and  annual  dues  in  the  year  of  his  election  and 
for  the  fee  prescribed  for  life  membership  in  said  Society. 

Dated, 191 .. . 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK) 

COUNTY  OF jSS' 

On  this day  of ,  191 .  . ,  before  me  personally 

came to  me  known  and  known  to  me  to  be  the 

person    described    in    and    who    executed    the    foregoing  instrument  and 
acknowledged  to  me  that  he  executed  the  same. 

Received  the  above-named  amount  of  $ pursuant  to  the 

terms  of  the  foregoing  instrument. 

Dated, 191 .. . 

Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution 

in  the  State  of  New  York, 
by 


Treasurer. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  approved  and  Mr.  Winter's  offer  was 
accepted. 

President  Olyphant  presented  resolutions  which  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  on  motion  the  following  telegram  was  ordered 
sent  to  the  President : 

February  26,    19 17. 
The  President, 
White  House, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  this  day  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  have  received  the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York : 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York 
endorses  and  commends  this  action  of  the  President;  that  it  assures  him  of 
its  heartiest  and  fullest  support  in  whatever  steps  he  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  American  citizens  everywhere 
when  following  their  lawful  pursuits. 

Resolved,  That  it  urges  the  Government  immediately  to  adopt  such 
protective  measures  as  will  assure  the  prompt  resumption  of  regular  steam- 
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ship  service  by  American  ships  engaged  in  European  trade  subject  to  the 
usual  rules  of  war  between  civilized  peoples. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York 
considers  the  German  note  as  a  menace  to  the  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  to  establish  which  our  forefathers  fought  and 
to  maintain  which  the  people  of  this  country  are  willing  now  to  fight. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  report  be  sent  to  the  President,  to  Members 
of  Congress,  and  to  the  Governors  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States.. 

Robert  Olyphant, 

President. 

The  Real  Estate  Committee  presented  a  contract  for  the  purchase  at 
the  price  of  $80,000,  of  the  building  and  land  adjoining  Fraunces  Tavern 
on  the  South,  and  stated  that  there  was  a  mortgage  of  $30,000  on  the  property 
and  that  to  carry  out  the  contract  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Society  to 
borrow  $65,000.  It  was  thereupon  resolved  that  the  land  and  building  known 
as  101  and  103  Broad  Street  adjoining  Fraunces  Tavern  on  the  south  be 
purchased  for  $80,000,  pursuant  to  the  contract  therefor  now  presented  by 
the  Real  Estate  Committee  and  that  the  action  of  that  Committee  in  ob- 
taining such  contract  be  in  all  things  confirmed  and  approved  and  the  Com- 
mittee be  authorized  and  directed  to  carry  the  same  to  completion. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Hiram  Shove  of  Mount  Vision, 
Otsego  County,  New  York,  informing  the  Society  of  the  death  of  her  father, 
Richard  Nearing,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  a  member  of  the  Philip  Livingston 
Chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York,  who  was  the 
SON  of  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution. 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  appointed  the  following  delegates 
and  alternates  to  the  Triennial  Meeting: 

DELEGATES 

James  Mortimer  Montgomery  De  Witt  Clinton  Falls 

Robert  Olyphant  Louis  E.  de  Forest 

Henry  Russell  Drowne  Chandler  Smith 

Edgar  Beach  Van  Winkle  Alphonso  T.  Clearwater 

James  M.  Beck  F.  Murray  Olyphant 

Lawrence  L.  Gillespie  Frank  L.  Polk 

W.  Rockhill  Potts  George  W.  Burleigh 

William  W.  Ladd  Perry  Belmont 

William  G.  Bates  Brig. -Gen.  Daingerfield  Parker 

Norman  Henderson  Colonel  William  W.  Harts 

Thomas  Denny  Edgar  C.  Leonard 

Paul  G.  Thebaud  John  C.  Tomlinson 

Edmund  Howard-Martin  Philip  Rhinelander 
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ALTERNATES 

George  S.  Weaver  George  P.  Montgomery- 

Joseph  H.  Colyer,  Jr.  Richard  M.  Montgomery,  Jr. 

Mr.  Montgomery  stated  that  in  view  of  general  conditions  it  had  been 
decided  to  postpone  the  Triennial  Meeting  of  the  General  Society  until  19 18. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  on  April  14th  to  arrange  for  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Society  at  Delmonico's  on  Monday  evening,  April 
30th,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  resolutions  endorsing  the  action  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Congress  relative  to  war  with  Ger- 
many and  pledging  the  loyalty  of  the  Society  to  the  Goverment. 

At  the  regular  April  Meeting  it  was  announced  that  Colonel  Thomas 
Denny  had  presented  a  reproduction  in  silk  of  Washington's  Headquarters' 
Flag  as  used  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  and  a  resolution  of  thanks  was  adopted. 

The  President  read  the  resolutions  to  be  presented  at  the  Special  Meeting 
of  the  Society  on  April  30th,  and  they  were  unanimously  approved. 

At  the  May  meeting  the  resignation,  on  account  of  ill  health,  of  Mr. 
Edward  L.  Parris  from  the  Membership  Committee,  of  which  he  had  been 
chairman  for  many  years,  was  accepted  with  regret  and  Mr.  John  M.  Blake 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  committee. 

The  Color  Guard  submitted  a  report  recommending  that  a  new  French 
Fleur-de-lis  Flag  be  purchased  after  proper  approval  by  the  Board  of  Managers 
and  an  investigation  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  present  flag. 

The  President  stated  that  Dr.  Manning,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
would  consider  it  a  great  compliment  if  the  Society  would  present  two  flags 
to  mark  Washington's  pew  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  and  the  President  suggested 
that  two  silk  flags  be  purchased,  one  a  United  States  Flag  of  the  Revolutionary 
period  with  thirteen  stars,  and  the  other  the  Washington  Headquarters' 
Flag  if  approved  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Manning,  and  Mr.  Richard  M.  Montgomery, 
Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Color  Guard  was  authorized  to  have  them  made. 

The  Essay  Committee  reported  that  fifty-six  essays  had  been  received 
from  thirty-seven  high  schools  on  the  subject:  "Washington's  Farewell 
Address;  Its  Significance  and  Value"  and  that  awards  were  made  as  follows: 

First  Prize — Clyde  T.  Cadwallader,  Hutchinson-Central  High  School, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Second  Prize — Lawrence  M.  Orton,  Newtown  High  School,  Elmhurst, 
N.  Y. 

Third  Prize — Frederick  H.  Lape,  Cobleskill  High  School,  Cobleskill, 
N.  Y. 
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HONORABLE  MENTION: 

Barbara  Kephart,  Ithaca  High  School,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Martha  C.  Souter,  Whitehall  High  School,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 
James  Y.  Stein,  Hutchinson-Central  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
David  S.  Rosenthal,  Townsend  Harris  Hall,  New  York  City. 
L.  Marie  Garlick,  Saratoga  High  School,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 
James  F.  Hickey,  Ithaca  High  School,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Hazel  E.  Manville,  Whitehall  High  School,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 
Blanche  M.  Scofield,  Chatham  Union  School,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 
Lyndon  W.  Graves,  Rome  Free  Academy,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Lloyd  T.  Scanlon,  Camden  High  School,  Camden,  N.  Y. 

The  Committee  recommended  as  the  subject  for  next  year's  essays: 
"What  the  United  States  of  America  Owes  to  France." 

The  following  letters  from  the  President  and  French  Ambassador  were 
read,  expressing  appreciation  of  the  engrossed  copies  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
April  30th,  which  had  been  sent  to  them  by  the  Society : 

"The  White  House, 
"Washington, 
"May   7,    1917. 
"My  Dear  Mr.  Olyphant: 

May  I  not  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  sending  me  the  very  attrac- 
tively engrossed  and  bound  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  tell  you  and  your  associates  how  genuinely  I 
appreciate  your  generous  thought  of  me?  I  am  greatly  heartened  by  your 
patriotic  assurances. 

"Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

Woodrow  Wilson." 
Mr.  Robert  Olyphant,  President, 
Sons  of  the  Revolution 
in  the  State  of  New  York, 
New  York  City. 

"Ambassade, 
"De  La  Republique  Francaise, 
"Aux  Etats-Unis. 
"Washington,    le   May   5,    1917. 
"My  Dear  President: 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  copies  of  the  Resolutions  passed  by 
the  Sons  on  the  auspicious  date  when  George  Washington  was  inaugurated 
as  first  President  of  the  United  States. 

"I  shall  not  fail  to  hand  to  Mr.  Viviani  and  Marshal  Joffre  the  copies 
destined  for  them. 
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"If  it  were  possible  for  you  to  send  me  one  more,  I  should  greatly  like  to 
have  it  and  forward  it  to  my  Government. 

"Believe  me,  with  best  regards  and  sincere  thanks  for  this  new  token  of 
American  sympathy  and  friendship, 

"Very  truly  yours, 

Jusserand." 

President  Robert  Olyphant, 
Sons  of  the  Revolution 
in  the  State  of  New  York, 
17  Battery  Place, 
New  York  City. 

As  suggested  in  his  letter  an  engrossed  copy  was  subsequently  sent  to 
the  Ambassador  to  be  forwarded  to  the  French  Government. 

In  reply  to  a  request  from  Dr.  Kunz,  of  the  Committee  to  receive  the 
French  and  English  Commissions,  a  piece  of  wood  from  a  beam  of  Fraunces 
Tavern  secured  during  alterations  in  1890  was  given  for  the  base  of  the  gold 
statue  of  Liberty  to  be  presented  by  the  citizens  of  New  York  to  Marshal 
Joffre. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  on  Tuesday,  May  29th, 
for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  applications  and  the  President  appointed  the 
following  Flag  Day  Committee:  James  Mortimer  Montgomery,  Chairman, 
Henry  G.  Ward,  Alexander  R.  Thompson,  Thomas  Denny,  William  W.  Ladd 
and  Philip  Rhinelander. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  on  Wednesday,  June  27th, 
and  the  President  appointed  the  following  committee  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  presentation  to  Trinity  Parish  of  the  two  flags  for  Washington's  pew 
in  St.  Paul's  Chapel:  James  Mortimer  Montgomery,  Chairman,  Henry  D. 
Babcock,  Norman  Henderson,  Walter  C.  Hubbard  and  W.  Rockhill  Potts. 

At  the  October  meeting  it  was  decided  to  have  an  Honor  Roll  giving 
the  names  of  members  who  are  serving  in  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States  to  be  exhibited  for  the  present  in  the  Long  Room  at  Fraunces  Tavern. 

The  President  stated  that  on  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Board  it 
was  decided  to  issue  a  circular  to  the  members  of  the  Society  urging  them  to 
buy  Liberty  Bonds  and  stating  that  the  bonds  would  be  for  sale  at  Fraunces 
Tavern.  This  action  was  approved  and  a  circular  was  subsequently  issued. 
The  sale  was  conducted  by  the  President  and  resulted  in  the  disposal  of 
$26,000  of  the  bonds. 

The  following  Nominating  Committee  was  appointed: 
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Charles  Isham,  Chairman, 
Edward  W.  Tapp, 
Jacob  Shrady, 
John  R.  Abney, 
Edward  Hinman, 
Marinus  W.  Dominick, 
James  Ray  Hosmer, 
William  H.  Ford. 

It  was  decided  that  proxies  be  issued  containing  the  following  names: 
James  Mortimer  Montgomery,  John  Clarkson  Jay,  M.D.,  and  Augustus 
Floyd. 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jusserand,  Ambassador  of  the 
French  Republic,  expressing  thanks  for  the  engrossed  copy  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  special  meeting  on  April  30th. 

A  meeting  was  held  pursuant  to  adjournment  and  to  a  call  for  such  meet- 
ing by  the  President  on  October  25th  to  take  action  on  applications  for  mem- 
bership, at  which  eighty-four  members  were  elected. 

At  the  November  meeting  a  letter  was  read  from  the  General  President 
asking  for  the  opinion  of  the  State  Societies  with  regard  to  an  excursion  and 
banquet  in  connection  with  the  Triennial  Meeting  of  the  General  Society  in 
April,  and  it  was  decided  that  in  view  of  the  war  conditions  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  that  no  excursion  or  banquet  should  be  held. 

The  President  stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the  Very  Rev. 
Howard  Chandler  Robbins,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine 
and  Assistant  Chaplain  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  inviting  the  Society 
to  hold  its  annual  church  service  in  the  Cathedral  in  connection  with  a  union 
service  of  all  the  patriotic  societies,  on  February  17th,  the  Sunday  before 
Washington's  Birthday, — the  service  to  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars.  It  was  decided  to  accept 
the  invitation. 


"The  Society  during  the  year  has  received  invitations  to  the  following 
banquets: 

Society  of  the  War  of  1 812, 

Holland  Society, 

Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 

Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick, 

St.  Nicholas  Society, 
and  has  received  invitations  to  the  following  functions: 
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Washington's  Birthday  Celebration,  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Twentieth  Anniversary  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  Cumberland 
Gap,  Tenn. 

Celebration  at  Washington's  Headquarters. 

Washington's  Birthday  Celebration,  The  Junior  Order  of  American 
Mechanics. 

Church  Service,  Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati. 

Meeting,  Colonial  Order  of  the  Acorn. 

Planting  of  oak  from  Stratford-on-Avon  in  Central  Park. 

Classes  in  Navigation,  St.  Nicholas  Club. 

Celebration  on  Constitution  Island,  Martlaer's  Rock  Association. 

Church  Service,  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 

Unveiling  of  a  tablet  on  the  Gov.  George  Clinton  House,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Dedication  of  New  Utrecht  Milestone  and  Milestone  Park,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  City  History  Club. 

Memorial  Service  at  Grant's  Tomb,  New  York,  U.  S.  Grant  Post  No.  327. 

Exhibition  of  Revolutionary  Relics  at  Washington's  Headquarters, 
New  York. 

Celebration  at  City  Hall,  July  4,  191 7. 

Lafayette  Day  Celebrations. 

Opening  Day  of  Club  for  use  of  Army  and  Navy  Men,  The  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Home  Club  Committee. 

Formal  Opening  of  the  Schuyler  Mansion,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Schuyler  Mansion. 

Anniversary  Celebration  of  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  Kings  County 
Historical  Society. 

Anniversary  Celebration  of  the  Battle  of  White  Plains,  White  Plains 
Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Patriotic  Service  at  St.  Mark's  Church  in  the  Bouwerie,  New  York. 

The  Society  was  represented  at  the  celebration  of  the  Martlaer's  Rock 
Association  on  Constitution  Island,  by  Dudley  C.  Hasbrouck ;  at  the  Memorial 
Service  of  U.  S.  Grant  Post  No.  327,  at  Grant's  Tomb,  by  JamesB.  Bouck;  at 
the  Lafayette  Day  Celebration,  in  the  City  Hall,  by  Henry  Russell  Drowne, 
and  at  the  Lafayette  Statue  by  Oscar  T.  Barck;  at  the  Anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Long  Island  in  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  by  Herbert  L.  Bridgman 
and  William  W.  Atwood ;  at  the  Anniversary  Celebration  of  the  White  Plains 
Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  by 
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Lewis  C.  Mott,  Henry  H.  Bender,  David  Cromwell,  George  A.  Harwood, 
Frederick  E.  Weeks,  Charles  H.  Vanderbilt,  Frederick  H.  Wells  and  Charles  C. 
Zacharie,  M.D.;  at  the  planting  of  an  oak  from  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  Central 
Park,  by  J.  Franklin  Risley. 

The  following  members  of  the  Society  assisted  in  the  sale  of  Liberty 
Bonds  and  in  recruiting  by  speaking  at  the  noon  meetings  of  the  Mid-Day 
Minute  Men  of  New  York  City  at  217  Broadway,  New  York:  Rev.  James 
Clarence  Jones,  Howard  R.  Bayne,  George  B.  Class,  Herbert  Barry  and 
J.  Henry  Smythe,  Jr. 

During  the  past  year  many  books,  pictures  and  relics  have  been  received. 

Sixty-five  hundred  and  thirty-six  visitors  registered  in  the  Long  Room 
in  1917. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  applicants  were  admitted  to  membership 
in  the  Society.  Forty-one  members  have  died,  seven  resigned,  twenty-one 
were  dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues  and  three  were  transferred  to  other 
State  Societies. 

The  Society  has  now  on  its  rolls  twenty-five  hundred  and  sixty-two 
members. 

The  Secretary  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Louis  B.  Wilson,  the 
Curator,  for  his  very  efficient  assistance  during  the  past  year,  and  also  to  the 
AssistantJSecretary,  Mr.  Philip  Van  Rensselaer  Schuyler. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

Henry  Russell  Drowns, 

Secretary. 
Fraunces  Tavern,  New  York  City. 


Report  of  Chapters 

BUFFALO  ASSOCIATION,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo  Association,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  was  invited  by  the  local 
organization  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  to  attend  the  meeting,  held  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Wilson  November  16,  1916.  Reverend  W. 
Hamilton  Benham  gave  an  address  on  "Churches  and  Clergy  of  Colonial 
New  York." 

The  association  was  entertained  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Hurd, 
the  president,  December  4th.  Dr.  A.  L.  Benedict  gave  an  interesting  paper 
entitled   "Military  Preparedness  for  the  Revolution,  a  Comparison."      The 
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paper  was  statistical  and  gave  a  startling  array  of  facts  regarding  the  mag- 
nificent body  of  trained  fighting  men  who  were  drawn  on  to  form  the  Revo- 
lutionary Armies  and  our  present  population,  possessed  of  great  wealth  and 
utterly  unprepared  to  protect  it. 

Our  association  was  invited  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  local  organiza- 
tion, Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  Dec.  14th  at  the  home  of  Dr.  G.  H.  Bartlett. 
This  was  addressed  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Mcintosh  of  Fort  Erie,  Ontario.  Mr. 
Mcintosh  gave  a  number  of  interesting  anecdotes  of  service  in  Flanders, 
where  he  had  been  attached  to  the  Canadian  forces. 

Buffalo  Association  arranged  for  a  Church  Service  commemorating  the 
185th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George  Washington,  February  25,  1917, 
at  11.00  a.m.,  at  St.  Paul's  Church.  A  special  form  of  service  was  prepared 
for  this  occasion,  copies  being  printed  and  distributed  through  the  church. 
The  Association  attended  in  a  body  having  as  its  guests  the  members  of  the 
Colonial  Wars  Society. 

March  19th  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Hurd  entertained  the  Association  at  his  home. 
R.  M.  Codd,  Jr.,  gave  a  paper  entitled  'An  Inland  March,"  being  an  account 
of  some  historical  events  on  the  Niagara  Frontier.  This  being  the  annual 
meeting  the  election  of  officers  was  held  and  the  following  were  elected : 

President Dr.  A.  L.  Benedict, 

Vice-President William  Y.  Warren, 

Secretary-Treasurer R.  M.  Codd,  Jr. 

Tuesday,  June  12,  191 7,  the  Buffalo  Association  was  invited  to  attend 
the  Centennial  Services  of  the  1st  Religious  Society  of  Lewiston.  President 
Benedict  and  a  number  of  our  members  attended  a  delightful  affair,  reminis- 
cent addresses,  a  religious  service  and  a  luncheon  in  the  open  on  the  spacious 
grounds  adjoining  the  church. 

The  Association  had  an  outing  June  1 6th .  At  the  invitation  of  Commodore 
Louis  A.  Fischer  of  the  Buffalo  Launch  Club  the  members  enjoyed  a  ride  on 
the  Niagara  River,  around  Grand  Island  on  Commodore  Fischer's  yacht, 
Romana,  the  club  flagship.  The  party  went  to  Burnt  Ship  Creek,  where 
rumor  has  it  lie  the  remains  of  the  last  French  ships  to  sail  the  Great  Lakes  and 
whose  ribs  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  limpid  waters  of  the  creek.  An  address 
was  given  by  Hon.  Peter  A.  Porter  and  the  party  dined  at  the  island  house  of 
the  Buffalo  Launch  Club. 

Mr.  William  Y.  Warren  entertained  the  Association  Thursday,  November 
15,  191 7.     Mr.  Frank  H.  Severance  gave  a  paper,  "A  Revolutionary  Topic." 
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This  meeting  was  the  farewell  of  the  Association  to  its  President,  Captain  A. 
L.  Benedict,  M.R.C.,  then  about  to  leave  for  foreign  service. 

Robert  M.   Codd,   Jr., 

Secretary. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  i,  19 17. 


PHILIP  LIVINGSTON  CHAPTER,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  report  the  Chapter's  membership  was  two  hundred 
and  seventeen.  The  gains  during  the  year  have  been  ten  and  the  losses  four, 
leaving  a  net  gain  of  six,  and  making  our  present  membership  two  hundred 
and  twenty -three. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Chapter  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Ten  Eyck  on 
January  17,  1917.  The  Regent  presided  as  toastmaster,  and  the  speakers 
were  William  Tecumseh  Byrne,  Esq.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  Sparks  White 
Melton,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Rev.  William  Herman  Hopkins,  D.D.,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

At  the  March  Quarterly  Meeting  Mr.  Worrick  C.  Carpenter,  of  the  New 
York  State  Conservation  Commission,  addressed  the  Chapter  on  "Conserva- 
tion in  Its  Relation  to  National  Defense,"  illustrated  with  lantern  slides  and 
motion  pictures. 

The  Annual  Church  Service  was  held  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
on  June  10th,  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins,  our  Chaplain,  delivering  a  patriotic  address, 
and  a  special  musical  program  of  high  merit  being  rendered. 

By  far  the  most  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  dedication  of  the 
Ten  Broeck  Memorial,  which  took  place  on  the  Saratoga  Battlefield  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  October  6,  19 17,  the  day  preceding  the  one  hundred  and 
fortieth  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bemis  Heights.  The  weather  was  fine 
and  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Chapter  and  their  friends  journeyed 
to  the  Battlefield  in  automobiles. 

After  the  Invocation  by  the  Chaplain,  Regent  Vrooman  opened  the  exer- 
cises with  an  address  which  reviewed  the  events  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  ago,  described  the  part  taken  by  the  Albany  County  militia  in  the  battle, 
and  the  need  of  a  suitable  memorial  commemorating  their  services.  The 
Vice-Regent,  Hon.  Peter  Gansevoort  Ten  Eyck,  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
presented  the  monument  to  the  Chapter,  and  it  was  unveiled  by  Peter  Ganse- 
voort Dederick  Ten  Eyck,  his  son,  and  Perry  Addison  White,  son  of  the 
Treasurer.     The  Regent  then  presented  it  to  the  State  of  New  York,  on 
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whose  behalf  it  was  accepted  by  Governor  Whitman,    in    a    magnificent 
address. 

Secretary  Mills  read  a  historical  paper,  dealing  with  the  composition  of 
the  troops  participating  in  the  Battle,  and  concluding  with  an  original  poem. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  exercises  was  the  presence,  in  uniform,  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  George  H.  Williams,  of  the  Canadian  Headquarters  Staff, 
who  conveyed  the  greetings  of  the  Empire  and  the  Dominion,  and  stirred  all 
present  with  his  eloquent  words.  Mr.  James  Mortimer  Montgomery, 
General  President  of  our  Society,  spoke  for  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  exercises  concluded  with  the  Benediction  by  the  Chaplain. 

A  handsome  program  was  distributed,  containing,  besides  the  order  of 
exercises,  a  portrait  and  biographical  sketch  of  General  Ten  Broeck,  a  map 
of  the  Battlefield,  and  a  list  of  the  Albany  County  Militia  Regiments  of  the 
period,  with  their  location  and  commanding  officers. 

The  Memorial  consists  of  a  shaft  of  golden  pink  Westerly  granite  mounted 
on  a  base  of  the  same  material,  and  stands  in  a  prominent  position  on  the 
easterly  side  of  the  State  highway  leading  from  Stillwater  to  Schuylerville, 
approximately  where  the  line  of  battle  of  October  7,  1777,  crosses  the  present 
road.     It  bears  this  inscription 

TO  COMMEMORATE 

THE  SERVICES  OF 

BRIG.  GEN.  ABRAHAM  TEN  BROECK 

AND  THE 

ALBANY  COUNTY  MILITIA 

BATTLE  OF  OCTOBER  7,  1777 

THIS   MONUMENT 

IS  ERECTED  BY 

PHILIP  LIVINGSTON  CHAPTER 

SONS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

1917. 

The  Committee  having  charge  of  the  raising  of  the  funds  and  the  erection 
of  the  monument  consisted  of  Peter  Gansevoort  Ten  Eyck,  Chairman,  Henry 
Harrison  Bennit,  Clarence  Bennett  Cutler,  Marshall  Menzo  France,  and 
Isaac  Henry  Vrooman,  Jr.,  ex-officio. 

The  design  of  the  monument  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Cutler. 
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The  Prize  Essay  Contest  was  continued  this  year,  the  subject  being 
"Life  among  the  Iroquois."  The  prize  winners  were  Earl  Mattice,  Roberta 
E.  Lytle  and  Carol  J.  Traver,  all  of  the  Milne  High  School,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  historic  Schuyler  Mansion,  the  home  of  Major  General  Philip  Schuy- 
ler, which  was  purchased  by  the  State  in  191 1,  was  formally  opened  to  the 
public  on  October  1 7th,  with  appropriate  exercises  in  the  afternoon  and  a  re- 
ception in  the  evening,  this  being  the  one  hundred  and  fortieth  anniversary 
of  the  Capitulation  of  Saratoga.  The  Chapter  was  represented  by  the 
Regent,  Past  Regent  Captain  Edgar  Cotrell  Leonard,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Mansion,  and  several  of  the  members. 

This  event  coinciding  with  the  date  of  the  Chapter's  annual  meeting, 
the  latter  was  necessarily  postponed,  and  on  December  5th,  the  following  were 
elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  Regent,  Isaac  Henry  Vrooman,  Jr.; 
Vice-Regent,  Peter  Gansevoort  Ten  Eyck;  Secretary,  Borden  Hicks  Mills; 
Treasurer,  Henry  Harrison  Bennit;  Registrar,  John  Tracy  Fitzpatrick; 
Historian,  Rev.  William  Herman  Hopkins;  Chaplain,  Rev.  Charles  Grenville 
Sewall;  Marshal,  Marshall  Menzo  France;  Curator,  Clarence  Bennett  Cutler. 

The  Chapter  Year-book  was  published  in  January,  191 7,  containing, 
besides  the  usual  reports  and  Chapter  roll,  a  complete  list  of  the  former 
officers  of  the  chapter  since  its  organization  in  1893,  and  the  Chaplain's 
address  on  "Concord"  as  delivered  at  the  1916  Church  Service. 

So  far  as  is  known  at  this  writing,  seventeen  members  of  the  Chapter 
are  "In  Service,"  and  considering  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  our  mem- 
bers are  well  beyond  the  age  of  military  service,  this  reflects  considerable 
credit  upon  the  practical  patriotism  of  the  Society  in  Albany. 

Borden  H.  Mills, 

Secretary. 
December  5,  19 17. 


FORT  SCHUYLER  CHAPTER,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Willis  Ellard  Ford, 
24th  of  February,  19 17,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 

Regent Abram  Vedder  BrowER 

Vice-Regent Newton  Lloyd  Andrews 

Secretary Egbert  Bagg,  Jr. 

Treasurer Frederick  Howard  Cookinham 

Chaplain Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Tyler  Olmsted 

Marshal Henry  J.  Cookinham,  Jr. 

Historian Nicholas  Edward  DeverEux,  Jr. 
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In  view  of  the  serious  situation  created  by  the  severance  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany,  the  annual  banquet  was  dispensed  with. 

The  Constitution  was  amended  so  that  there  shall  be  no  annual  dues  of 
the  Chapter. 

Egbert  Bagg,  Jr., 

Secretary. 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  December  14,  1917. 


WILLIAM  FLOYD  CHAPTER,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

ANNUAL  ELECTION   HELD   FEBRUARY   22,    1917. 

Regent Hobart  Thompson 

Vice-Regent Walter  Phelps  Warren 

Treasurer H.  R.  Mann 

Secretary William  Barker,  Jr. 

Historian Guy  F.  Swinnerton 

The  Chapter  is  growing  in  membership  and  has  taken  part  in  the  civic 
activities  of  the  time.     They  have  invested  their  funds  in  Liberty  Bonds. 

Bunker  Hill  Day  was  observed  by  a  meeting  held  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Betts,  where  the  Chapter  was  most  hospitably  enter- 
tained. Regent  Thompson  spoke  of  the  significance  of  the  day  in  a  most 
earnest  talk  comparing  the  Liberty  won  by  our  forefathers  with  the  condi- 
tion in  Belgium  and  France  under  German  "Kultur." 

The  Chapter  gave  the  High  School  Cadet  Battalion  of  Troy  the  National 
Colors.  The  Flag  was  presented  to  the  Battalion  by  Governor  Whitman  and 
an  earnest  talk  given  the  boys  by  Dr.  Finley. 

William  Barker,  Jr., 

Secretary. 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  December  1,  191 7. 


JAMESTOWN  CHAPTER,  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

The  Jamestown  Chapter  gave  a  prize  of  $10.00  as  usual  to  the  boys  of  the 
High  School  for  the  best  examination  in  American  History.  The  Officers  of 
the  Chapter  are  the  same  as  last  year:  Frank  H.  Mott,  Regent;  Charles  W. 
Herrick,  Vice-Regent;  Edward  R.  Bootey,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Edward  R.  Bootey, 

Secretary  and   Treasurer. 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  December  1,  19 17. 
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Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York 

Treasurer's  Report  from  December  1,  1916,  to  November  30,  1917 


Receipts 

Real  Estate — 

Balance,  December  I,  1916 

Rentals,  Fraunces  Tavern $  4,327 .  16 

Nos.  101-103  Broad  St 1 ,666.65 

146-148  West  55th  St 5 ,276 .38 

Initiations 2  ,  700 .  00 

Interest  on  Balances 217 .  68 

Subscriptions  on  Nos.  101-103  Broad  St 400.00 

Mortgage  on  Fraunces  Tavern 65  ,000.00 

Interest  on  Mortgage  101-103  Broad  St 62 .50 

Deposit  on  Lease  101-103  Broad  St 333-33 

Rent  V2  Month  101-103  Broad  St 166 .66 

General  Fund — 

Balance,  December  1,  1916 

Subscriptions  to  Wetmore  Portrait 644 .  00 

Subscriptions  to  Flag  Fund 735  .00 

Dues 12,515.01 

Insignia,  Rosettes  and  Ribbon 1 ,575 .19 

Subscriptions  to  Flag  Fund 164 .00 

Donation  for  Flag  Cards 25 .00 

Banquet 2,200.10 

St.  Paul's  Celebration 12  .66 

Guests  at  Stated  Meetings 54. 00 

Sales  at  Secretary's  Office 1 1 1 .  50 

Interest  on  Balances 1 1 .  73 

Permanent  Fund 250 .  00 

Balance  Subscriptions  to  Journals   of   Con- 
tinental Congress 2  .  00 

Grave  Markers 9 .  02 

Return  from  Appropriation  Tallmadge  Order 

Book 3.78 

Collections  on  Checks  and  Postage .70 

Balance  Overdraft  supplied  by  Real  Estate 

Fund 3,982.45 

Subscriptions  Flag  Fund $621 .50 

Subscriptions  to  Wetmore  Portrait .  .     644 .  00 

Permanent  Fund 250.00  1,515 -5° 


Real  Estate 


$  9.16358 


80,150.36 


General 


$89,313.94 


1,379.00 


16,934.69 


2,466.95 


$20,780.64 
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Disbursements 

Real?Estate— 

Fraunces  Tavern,  Maintenance, 

Improvements,    Repairs    and 

Furnishings 

Paid    Mortgage    on    Fraunces 

Tavern $15,000.00 

Insurance  Premium 38  .  70 

Examination  of  Title 183  .50 

Int.  to  Oct.  1,  on  $30,000  Mtge.  750.00 

Insurance 137 .63 

Repairs 35  .00 

Nos.  101-103  Broad  St.  Purchase  80,000.00 

Commissions 650.00 

Title  Examinations 312  .  50 

Recording  Tax 325  .00 

Recording  Mtge.  Satisfaction, 

Etc 6.50 

81 ,294.00 
Less  Mgte.   on   101-103   Broad 

St 30,000.00 

Nos.  146-148  W.  55th  St.  Main- 
tenance   2 ,019.54 

Taxes 1,599.84 

General  Fund — 

Secretary's      Office  —  Salaries, 
Office  Expenses,  Annual  and 

Stated  Meetings,  Report,  Etc.  5  ,581 .43 
Treasurer's         Office— Salaries, 
Report,    Chapter    Payments, 
Dues  to  General  Society,  In- 
signia   and    Rosettes,    Death 

Notices,  Etc 4,012  .05 

Stewards:    Stated    and    Annual 

Meetings  and  Banquet 4,579-37 

Church  Service 306 .  30 

Speakers 83  .45 

Memorial  Decorations 75  00 

Color  Guard 78 .  14 

Examiner 300 .  00 

Essay  Committee 148 .50 

Flag  Fund 277 .  50 

Flag  Day  Celebration 633  .17 

Flag  Cards 25  .00 

St.  Paul's  Celebration 54. 10 

Special    Appropriation   for  Silk 

Flags  for  Washington's  Pew .  .  122  .  50 

Liberty  Loan  Circular 50.00 

Decorations  for  French  and  Eng- 
lish Commissions 115  .00 

Special  Flag  Notice 97  69 

Special    Appropriation        Tall- 

madge  Order  Book 75  00 

Lettering  Grave  Markers 4 .02 

Triennial  and  Special  Meeting.  .  233  .  72 
Overdraft,     supplied     by     Real 

Estate  Fund 3  ,928.70 

Cash  Balance ■ — 


4.42310 


16,144.83 


51 ,294.00 


3,61938 


Real  Estate 


$75,48i.3i 


13,832.63 


$89,3i3-94 


General 


$20,780.64 


520,780.64 


ARTHUR  MELVIN  HATCH,  Treasurer. 

We  have  audited  the  books  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York 
from  December  1,  1916,  to  November  30,  191 7,  and  hereby  certify  that  the  above  state- 
ment is  correct  and  in  accordance  with  the  same. 

TITLE  GUARANTEE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

W.  B.  EWING,    Trust  Officer. 


Balance  Sheet 


Assets 

Real  Estate— 

Nos.  146-148  West  55th  St.  (cost  1902) 

Fraunces  Tavern  (cost  1904) $80 

Reconstruction  Fund 66 

Nos.  101-103  Broad  St.  (cost  191 7) 

Cash  Balance 

General  Fund — 

Books,  Pictures  and  Relics $  5 

Office  Furniture  and  Fixtures 

Flags  and  Banner 2 

Tallmadge  Memoirs 

Tallmadge — Fraunces  Tavern  Medals 

Silver  Pencils 

Paperweights 

Subscription  to  Wetmore  Portrait 

Subscriptions  for  Flags 

Rent  of  Nos.  101-103  Broad  St.  due 

Ribbon — Cost 

Insignia,  6  at  18,  2  at  1 1 

Insignia  due  for  sales 

Rosette 

Due  a/c  Life  Membership 

Unpaid  Dues — Estimated 

E.  &  O.  E.  December  14,  1917- 

Liabilities 

Real  Estate — 

Fraunces  Tavern  Mortgage $65 

Interest  Accrued 

Nos.  146-148  West  55th  St.  Mortgage 30 

Interest  Accrued 

General  Fund —  

Overdraft  supplied  by  Real  Estate  Fund. . . 
Surplus 


,000.00 
,014.82 


,500.00 
300 . 00 

, 000 . 00 
378.00 
1 84 . 00 
28.00 
1 1 1 . 00 
644.00 
621 .50 
666.66 
175  00 
130.00 
40.00 

•14 

10.00 

200.00 


,000.00 
479  38 


, 000 . 00 
446.25 


!  62 , 000 . 00 

146,014.82 

80 , 000 . 00 
13.832.63 


$  65,479.38 


$  30,446.25 


501,847.45 


10,988.30 


112,835.75 


$  95.925-63 

3,982.45 
212 ,927,67 


(12,835. 75 


ARTHUR  MELVIN  HATCH,  Treasurer. 

We  have  audited  the  books  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York 
from  December  1,  1916,  to  November  30,  1917,  and  hereby  certify  that  the  above  Balance 
Sheet  is  correct  and  in  accordance  with  the  same. 

TITLE  GUARANTEE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 
Approved : 

John  T.  Terry, 

E.  G.  Snow,  W.  B.  EWING,  Trust  Officer. 

Auditing  Committee. 
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Report  of  the  Historian 


In  Memoriam 


Admitted. 

Volney  G.  Pfluke 1914 

Thomas  Hubbard  Stryker,  A.B.,  A.M 1895 

Robert  Alvin  Piper 1901 

Edward  Garry  Munson 1910 

Drake  Whitney,  C.E 1893 

Frederic  Holly  Reed 1901 

Francis  Mason  Hayes,  M.D 1900 

Harold  Curtis  Bullard,  A.B.,  A.M.,  LL.B 1915 

Henry  Sutton  Tarring  Harris,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A 1895 

Henry  Ashton  Crosby,  A.B 1888 

Alexander  Wallace  Perry,  Captain,  U.  S.  A.,  Re- 
tired   1910 

Charles  Stanford 191 1 

Nathaniel    Blunt     Thurston,     Lieutenant-Colonel, 
22nd  U.  S.  Vol.  Inf.,  1898,  Colonel  74th  Inf.,  N. 

G.  U.  S.,  1916 1899 

George  Dewey,  Admiral,  U.  S.  N 1899 

Richard  Nearing 1914 

William  Frederick  Mattes 1893 

Henry  Cole  Smith,  Private,  8th  Inf.,  Conn.  Vols., 

1861-5 1890 

Charles  Price  Britton 1893 

Julien  Townsend  Davies,  Jr.,  A.B 1894 

Charles  Almerin  Tinker 1895 

Joseph  Walter  Mackay 1915 

Harold  Leslie  Crane 1894 

Archibald  Alexander  Campbell 1909 

Edwin     Augustus      McAlpin,     Adjutant-General, 

S.  N.  Y 1903 

Frank  Spencer  Witherbee,  A.B 1891 

William  Herbert  Hyde 1896 

Peter  Palmer,  Captain,  7th  Inf.,  N.  G.  N.  Y.,  1864.  1907 

Chester  Guild  Cutter,  C.E 1904 

Benjamin  Richards 1907 
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Died. 

August  6th,  1916. 
August  25th,  1916. 
November  23rd,  1916. 
December  3rd,  1916. 
December  4th,  1916. 
December  9th,  19 16. 
December  10th,  19 16. 
December  16th,  1916. 

December  17th,  1916. 
January  10th,  1917. 

January  nth,  1917. 
January  13th,  191 7. 


January  15th,  1917- 
January  16th,  191 7. 
January  27th,  19 17. 
February  3rd,  191 7. 

February  7th,  191 7. 
February  27th,  191 7. 
March  8th,  191 7. 
March  12th,  1917. 
March  21st,  1917. 
April  9th,  191 7. 
April  nth,  1917. 

April  1 2th,  1917. 
April  13th,  1917. 
April  15th,  1 91 7. 
April  1 8th,  1 91 7. 
April  21st,  1917. 
April  22nd,  1917. 


William  Courtenay 1891  May  18th,  1917. 

Lawrence  Wharton  Bickley 1890  May  18th,  1917. 

Milo  Merrick  Belding 1894  May  23rd,  1917. 

Frederick  Sanford  Woodruff,  A.B 1894  June  12th,  1917. 

Frank  Warren  Boutelle 1893  June  27th,  1917. 

William  Hampton  Coutts 1912  July  24th,  1917. 

Henry  Albert  Lloyd,  A.B.,  A.M 1900  July  24th,  1917. 

Henry  Anthon  Bostwick,  A.B 1892  July  25th,  1917. 

Elliott  Foote  Driggs 1890  September  14th,  1917. 

Charles  Oliver  Sahler,  M.D 1916  September  17th,  1917. 

John  DeWitt  Blauvelt,  Private,  12th  N.  Y.  V.  Inf., 

1861 1889  October  1st,  1917. 

Albert  Van  Velsor  Hibson 1912  October  3rd,  1917. 

Francis  LeRoy  Satterlee,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D.,  M.D 1886  November  12th,  1917 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  J.  Oakley  Rhinelander, 

Historian. 
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Honor  Roll 

Members  of  the  Society  in  Active  Service  in  the  Army  or 
Navy  of  the  United  States* 


John  W.  C.  Abbott,  Major,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Purser  Elder  Adams,  2d  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

Horace  Thurber  Aplington,  Captain,  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

Frank  Thornton  Arms,  Pay  Director,  U.  S.  N. 

William  Raymond  Atwood,  1st  Sergeant,  305th  Infantry,  N.  A.  (N.  Y.) 

Theodore  Layton  Bailey,  Captain,  Aviation  Section,  Signal  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

Robert  Ayres  Barnet,  Jr.,  Private,  U.  S.  Marine  R.  C. 

William  Graves  Bates,  Colonel,  Infantry,  N.  G.  U.  S.  (71st  N.  Y.) 

Arthur  Chalmers  Benson,  1st  Lieut.,  Medical  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

Pelham  St.  George  Bissell,  Jr.,  1st  Lieut.,  Infantry,  N.  A. 

John  Jewsbury  Bradley,  Colonel,  General  Staff,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Barrett  Brinsmade,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 

William  Sohier  Bryant,  Major,  Medical  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

George  Woodbury  Bunnell,  Colonel,  Engineer  Corps,  N.  A. 

Thomas  Millard  Camerden,  Seaman,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 

Charles  Johnson  Carpender,  Jr.,  Coxswain,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 

Elmendorf  Lester  Carr,  Chief  Yeoman,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 

George  de  Grasse  Catlin,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Charles  Baber  Cattus,  2d  Lieutenant,  105th  Infantry,  N.  G.  U.  S.  (2nd  N.  Y.) 

John  Conrad  Cattus,  2d  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

George  Hardcastle  Childs,  1st  Lieutenant,  Signal  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

Elihu  C.  Church,  Captain,  Engineer,  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

John  Lyons  Class,  Sergeant  Ambulance  Co.  No.  309,  N.  A. 

Joseph  Henry  Colyer,  Jr.,  Captain,  Ordnance  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

Howard  Dennis  Collins,  Major,  Medical  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

Frederick  Underwood  Conard,  2d  Lieutenant,  Engineer,  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

Theodore  Brigham  Conklin,  Boatswain's  Mate,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 

Henry  David  Cooke,  Lieutenant  Commander,  U.  S.  N. 

Joseph  Fahys  Cook,  2d  Lieutenant,  105th  Machine  Gun  Batt'n,  N.  G.  U.  S.  (Sq.  A.  N.  Y.) 

Henry  Jared  Cookinham,  Jr.,  Lt.  Col.,  110th  Inf.,  N.  G.  U.  S.  (1st  N.  Y.) 

Walter  Sherman  Cookinham,  Captain,  110th  Infantry,  N.  G.  U.  S.  (1st  N.  Y.) 

Robert  Crane,  Yeoman,  2d  Class,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 

Maunsell  Schieffelin  Crosby,  Captain,  Q.  M.  C.  N.  G.  U.  S. 

Henry  Hastings  Curran,  Major  Cavalry,  O.  R.  C.  LT.  S. 

John  Francis  Daniell,  Major,  Adjutant  General's  Dept.,  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

Francis  Colgate  Dale,  Captain,  Q.  M.  Corps,  N.  G.  U.  S. 
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Frederick  M.  Dearborn,  Major,  Medical  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

Frederick  de  Figaniere,  Captain,  105th  Field  Artillery  N.  G.  U.  S.  (2nd  N.  Y.) 

Louis  Everit  de  Forest,  Captain,  Q.  M.  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

Sidney  Gilder  de  Kay,  Major,  Infantry,  N.  G.  U.  S. 

Philip  Coe  De  Ronde,  Lieutenant,  Coast  Defense  Reserve,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 

Nicholas  Edward  Devereux,  Jr.,   1st  Lieutenant,   104th  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  N. 

U.  S.   (1st  N.  Y.) 
Lemuel  Croff  Dillenback,  Lieutenant,  Aviation  Section,  Signal  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 
Frederic  William  Dillingham,  Jr.,  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  N. 
Newbold  Le  Roy  Edgar,  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 
Oliver  Edwards,  Colonel,  Infantry,  N.  A. 

Edward  Cargill  Ehlers,  1st  Lieutenant,  Medical  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 
Adolphe  St.  Armant  Fairbanks,  Captain,  Engineer  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 
Benjamin  Tappan  Fairchild,  1st  Lieutenant,  Sanitary  Corps,  N.  A. 
Joel  Ellis  Fisher,  Ensign,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 
Howard  Fox,  Major,  Medical  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 
Noel  Bleecker  Fox,  Captain,  Field  Artillery,  N.  A. 
Aaron  Vail  Frost,  Ensign,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 

William  Allison  Fuller,  1st  Lieutenant,  Engineer,  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 
Faxton  Eugene  Gardner,  Captain,  Medical  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 
Henry  Burchell  Gardner,  Captain,  Infantry,  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 
Joseph  White  Geer,  Captain,  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 
Charles  Langdon  Gibson,  Major,  Medical  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 
Stanley  Hollis  Gibson,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 
George  Sidney  Goodspeed,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 
Horace  Charles  Hale,  Battalion  Sergeant  Major,  Signal  R.  C.  U.  S. 
Charles  Woodruff  Halsey,  Captain,  Q.  M.  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 
George  Dempster  Hamlen,  Captain,  Medical  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 
Graeme  Monroe  Hammond,  Captain,  Medical  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 
Amory  Lawrence  Haskell,  Seaman,  2d  Class,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 
Julian  Dewey  Heath,  Seaman,  1st  Class,  National  Naval  Volunteers. 
William  Todd  Helmuth,  Major,  Medical  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 
Earle  Francis  Henry,  1st  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 
Ashley  M.  Herron,  Captain,  Q.  M.  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 
Frank  Carlton  Hill,  Carpenter,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 
William  Burr  Hill,  Jr.,  1st  Lieutenant,  Signal  Corps,  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 
Edward  Hinman,  Jr.,  1st  Lieutenant,  Signal  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 
William  Edward  Horton,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Q.  M.  C,  U.  S.  A. 
Henry  Greene  Hotchkiss,  1st  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  N.  A. 
Owen  Edward  Houghton,  Jr.,  Private,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 
Pancoast  Kidder,  Captain,  Infantry,  N.  G.  U.  S.  (10th  N.  Y.) 
Lewis  Abberley  Kniffin,  2d  Lieutenant,  Q.  M.  C,  N.  A. 
George  Farnham  Kunhardt,  1st  Lieutenant,  Q.  M.  C,  N.  A. 
Paul  Alexander  Larned,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 
Edward  Bailey  Libby,  1st  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  N.  G.  U.  S. 
Wallace  Hetherington  Linn,  Captain,  Ordnance  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 
Le  Roy  Lockwood,  1st  Sergeant,  Infantry,  N.  G.  U.  S.  (47th  N.  Y.) 
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John  Dudley  Long,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Henry  Luckett,  Captain,  Medical  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

Samuel  Herbert  Mapes,  ist  Lieutenant,  Aviation  Section,  Signal  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

William  Alexander  McCulloch,  Captain,  nth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Frank  Brainerd  McKee,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

David  McCandless  McKell,  Captain,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

George  Eyerman  McLaughlin,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 

Henry  Morton  Merriman,  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 

George  Walbridge  Miller,  Private,  Aviation  Section  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Philip  Overton  Mills,  Captain,  Infantry,  N.  A. 

George  Peabody  Montgomery,  ist  Lieutenant,  F.  A.  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

Charles  Moran,  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 

Robert  Munson,  Private,  303rd  Infantry,  N.  A. 

George  Pardee  Nichols,  Captain,  107th  Infantry,  N.  G.  U.  S.  (7th  N.  Y.) 

Edward  Olmsted,  Major,  Adjutant  General's  Dept.,  N.  G.  U.  S.,  27th  Division  (  N.  Y.) 

Donald  Olyphant,  Master  Signal  Electrician,  Aviation  Section,  S.  E.  R-  C.  U.  S. 

John  Kensett  Olyphant,  Captain,  Infantry,  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

Robert  Morrison  Olyphant,  Jr.,  ist  Lieutenant,  Aviation  Section,  S.  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

Richard  Cunningham  Patterson,  Jr.,  Captain,  Ordnance  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

George  Fitch  Perkins,  Major,  Quartermaster  Corps,  N.  A.  U.  S. 

Edward  McClure  Peters,  Captain,  National  Naval  Volunteers. 

Alexander  Ross  Piper,  Captain,  Retired,  Acting  Q.  M.  U.  S.  A. 

Alexander  Dallas  Bache  Pratt,  ist  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

Paul  Christopher  Raborg,  Captain,  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

Sydney  Brayton  Redecker,  Yeoman,  First  Class,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 

William  Lathrop  Rich,  Jr.,  ist  Lieutenant,  Ordnance  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

Walter  Nickerson  Scharff,  ist  Lieutenant,  Coast  Artillery,  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

Gilbert  Van  Evera  Schenck,  Major,  114th  Infantry,  N.  G.  U.  S.  (10th  N.  Y.) 

Raymond  Branch  Seymour,  2d  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  O.  R.  C.  U.  S.  (12th  N.  Y.) 

Livingston  Lyman  Short,  2d  Lieutenant,  Q.  M.  C,  N.  A. 

Montgomery  Hunt  Sicard,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 

Paul  Frederick  Slocum,  2d  Lieutenant,  Aviation  Section,  S.  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

Herbert  Jermain  Slocum,  Colonel,  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Harvey  Smith,  Jr.,  Captain,  Infantry,  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

Sydney  Leighton  Smith,  Major,  Engineer,  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

Lorillard  Spencer,  Major,  Infantry,  N.  G.  U.  S. 

William  Miller  Sperry,  2d,  Sergeant,  107th  Infantry,  N.  G.  U.  S.  (7th  N.  Y.) 

Paul  Randolph  Stalnaker,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  N. 

Ernest  Stavey,  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 

George  Reynolds  Stearns,  Jr.,  2nd  Lieutenant  Infantry,  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

Herbert  Whiting  Stickney,  Jr.,  ist  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

George  Templeton  Strong,  Private,  107th  Infantry,  N.  G.  U.  S.  (7th  N.  Y.) 

John  Nicholas  Summers,  Hospital  Apprentice  2nd  Class,  U.  S.  N. 

Starr  Taintor,  Lieutenant  Commander,  National  Naval  Volunteers. 

Washington  Irving  Taylor,  Colonel,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  N.  G.  U.  S. 

Mills  Ten  Eyck,  Assistant  Paymaster,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 

Winthrop  Gordon  Thomas,  Corporal,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 
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Philip  Loomis  Thurber,  Captain,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Captain,  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

Penfield  Tompkins,  Captain,  Q.  M.  C,  N.  G.  U.  S. 

Edward  Barbour  Towns,  ist  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

Reynolds  King  Townsend,  Captain,  114th  Infantry,  N.  G.  U.  S.  (10th  N.  Y.) 

Clarence  Fagan  True,  Captain,  Infantry,  N.  G.  U.  S.  (71st  N.  Y.) 

William  Evans  Trull,  Captain,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  N.  G.  U.  S.  (N.  Y.) 

Fenton  Benedict  Turck,  Captain,  Medical  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

Thomas  Mcllvaine  Turner,  Captain,  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

Albert  Vander  Veer,  Jr.,  Captain,  Medical  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

James  Newell  Vander  Veer,  Captain,  Medical  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.D.,  Chaplain,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 

Harold  Van  Nostrand,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

Gordon  Voorhies,  Major,  Field  Artillery,  N.  A. 

John  Baldwin  Walker,  Major,  Medical  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

Franklin  Wilmer  Ward,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Adjutant  General's  Dept.,  N.  G.  U.  S. 

Galbraith  Ward,  Private,  206th  Infantry,  N.  A.  (N.  Y.) 

Chester  Ingersoll  Warren,  Captain,  Ordnance  Dept.,  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

Frank  Daniel  Webster,  Colonel,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

De  Witt  Clinton  Weld,  Jr.,  Lieut.  Colonel,  105th  Field  Artillery,  N.  G.  U.  S.  (2d  N.  Y.) 

Albert  Theodore  Weston,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 

Tolman  Douglas  Wheeler,  Lieutenant,  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

Sherburne  Whipple,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Reynold  Webb  Wilcox,  Major,  Medical  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

Charles  Anderson  Williams,  ist  Lieutenant,  Ordnance,  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

William  Wilson,  Brigadier  General,  N.  A.  (N.  Y.) 

George  Albert  Wingate,  Colonel,  105th  Field  Artillery,  N.  G.  U.  S.  (2nd  N.  Y.) 

Harold  A.  Winjen,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

George  Talman  Wisner,  Seaman,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 

Roger  Wisner,  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Harold  Chase  Woodward,  Major,  Infantry,  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

James  Dugald  White,  Captain,  Infantry,  N.  G.  U.  S. 

Walter  Frothingham  Wyman,  ist  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  O.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

*  Additional  names  of  members  are  being  added  to  this  roll  as  fast  as  verified. 
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Members  Admitted 


December  1,  1916—  December  1,    1917 

(Including  one  not  qualified  in  time  for  last  year's  report.) 


Members. 
1917— Abbott,  John  W.  C,  Major,  U.  S.  A., 
Rockaway  Beach,  N.  Y. 


191 7 — Adams,  Eben, 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
191 7 — Albertson,  George  Fitz-Randolph, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


191 7 — Aldrich,  Charles  Spaulding, 

Troy,  N.  Y. 
1917 — Allen,  Stuart  Ashby, 

New  York  City. 
1917 — Anthony,  Reverend  Robert  Warren, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1917 — Arrowsmith,  Hubert,  M.D., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

191 7 — Arrowsmith,  Robert, 
Orange,  N.  J. 

1917 — Ashley,  Dexter  David,  M.D., 
New  York  City. 


1916 — Atwood,  William  Raymond, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


191 7 — Austin,  William  Morris, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


191 7 — Ball,  John  Clarence, 

Elmhurst,  L.  I. 
1 91 7 — Banks,  Robert  Lenox, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
1 917 — Barker,  Charles  Whitney  Tillinghast, 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

191 7 — Barnes,  James  Thomas, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Ancestors. 
Robert  Culbertson, 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  Pennsylvania  Mili- 
tia. 
Elisha  Hollister  (1722-1800), 

Captain,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Nathan  Adams  (1721-1782), 

Lieutenant,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Richard  Albertson  (1752 ), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Lewis  Fitz-Randolph, 

Ensign,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Seth  Woodruff  (1742-1814), 

Sergeant,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Benjamin  Spaulding  (1 743-1 832), 

Lieutenant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
John  Ashby  (1755-1815), 

Captain,  Virginia  Line. 
Elisha  Scofield  (1764-1859), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
John  Ingerson, 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Jeremiah  Wood,  2d  (1713-1797), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Jeremiah  Wood,  2d  (17 13-1797), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
David  Ashley  (1735-1813), 

2d  Lieutenant,  Massachusetts   Militia. 
Benjamin  Ashley  (1727-1828), 

1st  Lieutenant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Zaccheus  Atwood  (1752 ), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
John  Gray  (1729-1813), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
William  North  (1755-1836), 

Brevet  Major,  Massachusetts  Line. 
Daniel  Cony, 

Adjutant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
John  Ball  (1754-1842), 

1st  Lieutenant,  New  York  Line. 
Jedediah  Turner  (1733 ), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Thomas  Tillinghast  (1742-1821), 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  Rhode  Island  Mili- 
tia. 
William  Cornell  (1750-1825), 

Ensign,  New  York  Militia. 
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Members. 

i  91 7 — Barre,  Frederick  Hillyard, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1 91 7 — Barreto,  Francis, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1 91 7 — Batterson,  Frank  Smith, 

Maywood,  N.  J. 
191 7 — Becker,  William  Henry, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1 91 7 — Bellows,  Charles, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1 91 7 — Bleecker,  James  Barclay, 

Short  Hills,  N.  J. 


1 91 7 — Bolton,  Reginald  Pelham, 
New  York  City. 


1917 — Bouvier,  John  Vernou,  3d., 

New  York  City. 
1 916 — Booth,  Walter  Cowles, 

New  York  City. 

1 91 7 — Brewster,  Alfred  V., 

Troy,  N.  Y. 
191 7 — Brewster,  Jay  Homer, 

Troy,  N.  Y. 
1 91 7 — Brokaw,  Rev.  Ralph  Watson,  D.D., 

Utica,  N.  Y. 
1 91 7 — Bros6,  Fritz, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1 91 7 — Brown,  David  Seymour, 

New  York  City. 

191 7 — Brown,  Myron  J., 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

1 91 7 — Brown,  Stanley  Doty, 

New  York  City. 

1 91 7 — Bryant,  Charles  Edwin, 

New  York  City. 
191 7 — Burdett,  John  Lathrop, 

New  York  City. 
191 7 — Burger,  Ellsworth, 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
1 91 7 — Burger,  Irving  Ellsworth, 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
1917 — Burlingham,  Charles, 

New  York  City. 


191 7 — Burns,  Walter  Francis, 

Larchmont  Manor,  N.  Y. 


Ancestors. 
William  Barre  (1734-1826), 

Ensign,  New  York  Militia. 
Lewis  Morris  (1726-1798), 

Signer    of    the    Declaration    of    Inde- 
pendence. 
Jeremiah  Keeler  (1 760-1 853), 

Sergeant,  Connecticut  Line. 
Joseph  De  Silva  ( 1835), 

Private,  New  York  State  Troops. 
James  Reed  (1 723-1 807), 
***     Brigadier-General,  Continental  Army. 
Anthony  Lispenard  Bleecker  (1741-1816), 

Major,  New  York  Militia. 
David  Van  Ness  (1745-1818), 

Major,  New  York  Militia. 
Gerardus  Clarkson,  M.D.  (1 737-1 790), 

Surgeon,  Pennsylvania  Navy. 
Robert  Bolton,  Jr.  (1757-1789), 

2d  Lieutenant,  Additional  Continental 
Infantry. 
Robert  Bolton  (1722-1789), 

Enquirer  and  Assessor,  Georgia. 
John  Griffith  (1752-1799), 

1st  Lieutenant,  Maryland  Militia. 
Samuel  Richards  (1753-1841), 

Acting    Brigade    Major,    Connecticut 
Line. 
Benjamin  Bruster  (1751-1827), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Benjamin  Bruster  (1751-1827), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Denise  Vandine  (1741-1798), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Thaddeus  Sterling  (1 749-1 837), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Samuel  Hoyt  (1 752-1 832), 

2d     Lieutenant,      Connecticut     State 

Troops. 
Joseph  Brown  (1760-1837), 

Private,  New  York  Line. 
William  Doty  (1754-1839), 

Quartermaster  Sergeant,     Connecticut 
Line. 
Job  Bryant, 

Ensign,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Gideon  Brownson, 

General,  Vermont  Militia. 
Abram  Hyatt  (1 750-1821), 

1st  Lieutenant,  New  York  Line. 
Abram  Hyatt  (1750-1821), 

1st  Lieutenant,  New  York  Line. 
Aaron  Hale  (1740- 182  9), 

1st  Lieutenant  Connecticut  Mil  tia. 
Jesse  Starr  (1753-1798), 

Sergeant,   Additional   Continental   In- 
fantry. 
Jesse  Burns  (1759-1790), 

Private,  North  Carolina  Line. 
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Members. 

1917 — Burr,  Frank  Wright, 

Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 
1 91 7 — Burt,  George  Frederick, 

New  York  City. 
1917 — Carnerden,  Henry  Burgess,  D.D.S., 

New  York  City. 
191 7 — Carnerden,  Thomas  Millard, 

New  York  City. 
19 1 7 — Camp,  Edward  Brunson, 

Milburn,  N.  J. 
1917 — Campbell,  Horace  Joshua, 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


191 7 — Carpender,  Sydney  Bleecker, 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
1917 — Carpenter,  William  Morris,  M.D., 

New  York  City. 
191 7 — Cattus,  Charles  Baber, 

New  York  City. 
191 7 — Cattus,  John  Conrad, 

New  York  City. 
1917 — Champlin,  John  Denison,  Jr., 

New  York  City. 
191 7 — Chapin,  William  Henry, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


1 91 7 — Chipp,  Rodney  Dennistoun, 
Nyack,  N.  Y. 

1917 — Conklin,  Theodore  Brigham, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


1 91 7 — Cook,  Joseph  Fahys, 

Sag  Harbor,  L.  I. 

1917 — Cook,  William  Nevins, 

New  York  City. 


Ancestors. 
Jonathan  Burr  (1 756-1804), 

Corporal,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Daniel  Burt  (17 16-1805), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Peter  Ward  (1755-1812), 

Captain,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Peter  Ward  (1755-1812), 

Captain,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
William  Hull  (1 753-1 825), 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  Massachusetts  Line 
William  Campbell  (1 722-1 793), 

Corporal,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Samuel  Campbell  (1762- 1844), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
John  Neilson  (1745-1833), 

Brigadier-General,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Asahel  Carpenter  (1 731-1809), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Abraham  Leggett  (1 755-1 842), 

Lieutenant,  New  York  Line. 
Abraham  Leggett  (175 5-1 842), 

Lieutenant,  New  York  Line. 
Isaac  Halsey  (1741-1788), 

Paymaster,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Jesse  Chapin  (1761-1834), 

Sergeant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
EHsha  Allen  (1744-17 93), 

Sergeant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Samuel  Chapin  (1 736-1 803), 

Lieutenant,  Massachusetts  Line. 
Ebenezer  Allen,  Jr.  (1722-1812), 

Member      Lancaster      Massachusetts 
Committee  of   Correspondence  and 
Safety,  1776. 
Simeon  Wheelock  (1744-1786), 

Lieutenant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Silas  Wheelock  (1717-1793). 

Colonel,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Daniel  Taft,  Jr.  (1715-1790), 

Member  Mendon  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee to  hire  soldiers,  1779. 
John  Kelso  (1730-1814), 

Selectman,  Chester,  Massachusetts. 
James  Black  ( 1813), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
John  Chipp  (1720-1789), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
James  Ferris  (1 734-1 780), 

Member  of  Sub-Committee  to  inspect 
the  election  of  militia  officers,  New 
York,  1775. 
John  Thomas  ( 1777). 

Taken    prisoner    by    British    Troops, 

1777- 
Stephen  Howell  (1 744-1 828), 

Captain,  New  York  Militia. 
Phineas  Fanning  (1724 ), 

Mustering  Officer,  New  York  State. 
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Members. 

i  91 7 — Crandall,  John  Willoughby, 
New  York  City. 


1 91 7 — Crane,  Donald, 

Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 

1 91 7 — Crane,  Robert, 

New  York  City. 

1 91 7 — Crane,  Theodore, 

New  York  City. 

191 7 — Curran,  Gerald  Mulford, 
New  York  City. 

1 91 7 — Curran,  Henry  Hastings, 
New  York  City. 


Ancestors. 


•), 


191 7 — Darte,  George  Lockhart, 
New  York  City. 

1 91 7 — de  Cardenas,  Daniel  Webster, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1917 — Deitz,  Karl  Soden, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1 91 7 — Dibert,  Herbert  McMillen, 

Troy,  N.  Y. 
191 7 — Dickerson,  Frank, 

New  York  City. 
1 916 — Dillingham,  Frederic  William, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
191 7 — Disbrow,  Samuel  Cowan, 

New  York  City. 
1 91 7 — Dixon,  Francis  Stillwell, 

New  York  City. 

1 91 7 — Donald,  Norman  Henderson, 

Dongan  Hills,  N.  Y. 
191 7 — Dornin,  William  Coffin, 

New  York  City. 
1 91 7 — Doubleday,  Chester  Brumley, 

New  York  City. 
1 91 7 — Doughty,  John  Thomas  Lewis, 

New  York  City. 

1 91 7 — Douglas,  Archibald, 

Spuyten  Duyvil,  N.  Y. 
1 91 7 — Duane,  Arthur, 

Sharon,  Conn. 


Joseph  Hatch  (17 18 — 

Sergeant,  New  Hampshire  Rangers. 
Philip  Wardner  (1726-18 19), 

Private,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 
Joseph  Crane  (1737-1810), 

Sergeant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Joseph  Crane  (1737-1810), 

Sergeant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Joseph  Crane  (1737-18 10), 

Sergeant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Lewis  Sweeting  (1723 ), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Thomas  Theodore  Bliss  (1 745-1 802), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Continental 
Infantry. 
George  Langford  (1755-1827), 

Corporal,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
William  Cunningham  (1746-1794), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Nathaniel  Sweeting  (1758-1841), 

Corporal,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Lewis  Sweeting  (1723 ), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Elias  Darte  ( 1828), 

Gunner's  Quartermaster,   Connecticut 
Provisional  Regiment. 
Thomas  Webster  (1712-1781), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Johan  Jost  Dietz  (1746-1824), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
William  Dietz  (1720-1782), 

Captain,  New  York  Militia. 
Jacob  Plough  (Blough)  (1736-1811), 

Private,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 
Peter  Dickerson  (1725-1780), 

Captain,  New  Jersey  Line. 
William  Dillingham, 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Aaron  Weed  (1742 ), 

Private,  Connecticut  Line. 
Nathaniel  Cogswell,  M.D.  (1739-1822), 

Member  Rowley  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence,  1775. 
Benjamin  Gould, 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Gamaliel  Marchant  (1740-1781), 

Corporal,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Seth  Doubleday  (1761-1836), 

Private,  Connecticut  Line. 
Francis  Lewis  (17 13-1803), 

Signer    of    the    Declaration    of    Inde- 
pendence. 
Calvin  Waldo  (1759-1815), 

Private,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 
Benjamin  Franklin  (1 706-1 790), 

Signer    of    the    Declaration   of    Inde- 
pendence. 
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Members. 

i  91 7 — Dykeman,  George  Albert, 
Catskill,  N.  Y. 

1 91 7 — Ely,  Henry  Wheeler, 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

1 91 7 — Everson,  Valentine  Hall,  Jr., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1 91 7 — Ewen,  Harold  Gordon, 

Ardsley,  N.  Y. 
191 7 — Ewen,  William  Carnegie, 

Carmel,  N.  Y. 
19 16 — Fields,  Clarence  Pringle, 

Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 
1 91 7 — Finch,  Norman  Ridley, 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
191 7 — Fisk,  Kenneth, 

New  York  City. 
191 7— Fitch,  Willard  Cady, 

New  York  City. 
1 91 7 — Foster,  William  Price, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
1 91 7 — Fowler,  Benjamin  Sherman, 

New  York  City. 
1 91 7 — Fox,  William  Henry, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
191 7 — Frost,  Aaron  Vail, 

New  York  City. 
1 91 7 — Gardiner,  Curtiss  Crane, 

New  York  City. 
191 7 — Gibson,  Stanley  Hollis, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1 91 7 — Giddings,  George  Welling, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

19 1 7 — Gilbert,  Frederick  Lawrence, 

Cederhurst,  L.  I. 
191 7 — Gore,  Christopher, 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
1 91 7 — Gore,  F.  Porter, 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
1 9 16 — Gould,  Albert  William, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
191 7 — Greene,  Roscoe  Marshall, 

Bayside,  L.  I. 
191 7 — Hamilton,  Howard  Seymour, 

New  York  City, 
1 91 7 — Harding,  George  Chamberlain, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Ancestors. 
Joseph  Dykeman  (1737-1822), 

Captain,  New  York  Militia. 
Lewis  Mallet  (1736-1826), 

Captain,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Eleazer  Weld  (1737-1800), 

Lieutenant     Colonel,      Massachusetts 
Militia. 
Solomon  Hopkins  (1739-1792), 

1st  Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 
Solomon  Hopkins  (1739-1792), 

1st  Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 
William  Dutcher  (1744-1794), 

Captain,  New  York  Militia. 
Jonathan  Crane  (1747-1834), 

Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 
Amos  Scudder  (1740-1824), 

Ensign,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Samuel  Fitch  (1736-1809), 

Volunteer,  "Lexington  Alarm." 
Solomon  Hopkins  (1739-1792), 

1st  Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 
Daniel  Westervelt  (1 748-1 777), 

Lieutenant,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Daniel  Miller  (1755-1836), 

Private,  Pennsylvania  Line. 
Solomon  Frost  (1 756-1 838), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Curtis  Crane  (1745-1828), 

Corporal,  Connecticut  Line. 
Levi  North  (1 760-1 846), 

Private  Connecticut  State  Troops. 
Nathaniel  Fellows  (1738 ), 

Corporal,      Connecticut      Continental 
Regiment. 
Thomas  Holbrook  (1754 ), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Daniel  Lawrence  (1 739-1 807), 

Member  of  Assembly  from  Queens  Co., 
N.  Y. 
John  Ward, 

Private,  Vermont  Militia. 

Ebenezer  Gore  (1747-1791), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Ebenezer  Gore  (1 747-1 791), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Daniel  Cady  (1758-1807), 

Captain,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Nathan  Greene  (1745-1822), 

Sergeant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Hosea  Hamilton  (1 748-1 793), 

Adjutant,  New  York  Militia. 
Swift  Chamberlain  (1764- 182 8), 

Sergeant,  Connecticut  Line, 
Peleg  Chamberlain  (1736-1808), 

Sergeant,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Sylvanus  Griswold  (1733-1811), 

Lieutenant,  Connecticut  Militia. 
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1917- 


MEMBERS. 

-Harris,  William  McCord, 

Riverdale-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


1917- 
1917- 
1917- 


1917- 
1917- 
1917- 
1917- 


-Hartman,  Granville, 

New  York  City. 
-Haskins,  Henry  Stanley, 

West  Orange,  N.  J. 
-Hatch,  Reverend  William  Henry  Paine, 

New  York  City. 


-Havemeyer,  Horace, 

Islip,  N.  Y. 
-Havemeyer,  Theodore  Augustus, 

Brookville,  L.  I. 
-Hawkins,  Walter  Weston, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
-Heath,  Julian  Dewey,  Seaman,  N.N.V., 

New  York  City. 


191 7 — Hedden,  Edward  Harold, 
New  York  City. 


191 7 — Hill,  Frank  Carlton,  Carpenter, 
U.S.N.R.F., 
Tenafly,  N.  J. 

191 7 — Hill,  William  Burr,  Jr.,  1st  Lieutenant, 
O.R.C.U.S., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1 91 7 — Hinton,  Oscar  Myers, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
191 7 — Holley,  Fred  Sheldon, 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

19*7 — Hopkins,  Ferdinand  Travis, 
New  York  City. 


1 9 16 — Hopkins,  Ferdinand  Travis,  Jr., 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 


Ancestors. 
Nathaniel  Harris,  Sr.  (1759 ), 

Private,  Virginia  Militia. 
John  Wilson  Langdon  (1759 ), 

Private,     Massachusetts     Continental 
Regiment. 
John  Langdon  (1728-1822), 

Sergeant,    Massachusetts    Continental 
Regiment. 
Jacob  Doudel  (1 760-1 837), 

Drummer,  Pennsylvania  Flying  Camp. 
Eli  Haskins  (1756-1846), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Lewis  Hatch  (1 757-1847), 

Corporal,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Caleb  Brown  (1760-1837), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Israel  Harris  (1747-1836), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Michael  Billeger  (1 750-1 836), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Michael  Billeger  (1750-1836), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
David  Nye  (1737-1816), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
John  Carter  (1730-1820), 

Lieutenant,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Thomas  Sheffield  (1740-1822), 

Major,  Rhode  Island  Militia. 
Joseph  Health  (1747 ), 

Captain,  New  York  Militia. 
James  Benedict  (1 743-1 849), 

Private,  Connecticut  Line. 
William  Carpenter  (1725-18 12), 

Private,  Rhode  Island  State  Artillery. 
Richard  Pearce  (1 737-1809), 

Sergeant,  Rhode  Island  Regiment. 
Johannes  Rosecrans, 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Lawrence  Haff, 

Ensign,  New  York  Militia. 
Ebenezer  Hill  (1746 ), 

Captain,       Connecticut      Continental 
Regiment. 
Jabez  Hill  (1 744-1 779), 

Major,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Walter  Tiffany  (1762-1826), 

Private,  Continental  Dragoons. 

Justus  Holly  (1763- 1 849), 

Fifer,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Solomon  Hopkins  (1 739-1 792), 

1st  Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 
Jeremiah  Hopkins  (1762-1829), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Solomon  Hopkins  (1 739-1 792), 

1st  Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 
Jeremiah  Hopkins  (1 762-1 829), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
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Members, 
i  91 7 — Houghton,  Owen  Edward,  Jr., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1 91 7 — Hunt,  William  Floyd, 

New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 
1 91 7 — Hurd  Hubbard  Farrar, 

Troy,  N.  Y. 
1 91 7 — Irwin,  John  Vosburgh, 

New  York  City. 
1917 — Jenkins,  Walter  Reed,  Jr., 

Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

1 91 7 — Jesup,  Francis  Wright, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1 91 7 — Johnson,  Frank  Verner, 
New  York  City. 


1 91 7 — Johnson,  George  Arthur, 
New  York  City. 

1 91 7 — Jones,  Harry  Chapman, 

Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

1 91 7 — Keith,  Boudinot, 

New  York  City. 


1 91 7 — Kelley,  Charles  Carlton, 
Nyack,  N.  Y. 

1 91 7 — Kent,  Richard  Bulow, 

New  York  City. 

1917 — Kester,  William  Livingston, 
New  York  City. 

1 91 7 — Ketcham,  Marvin  Rose, 
Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

1 91 7 — Kincaid,  James  Carlisle  Parshall, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

1 91 7 — Knaggs,  Roy  Stocking, 

New  York  City. 

1 91 7 — Landon,  George, 

New  York  City. 


1917 — Lanehart,  Louis  Nott,  M.D., 
Hempstead,  L.  L, 

1 91 7 — Lee,  Arthur  Louis, 

Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

191 7 — Leonard,  Harry  Wentworth, 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

1 916 — Lewis,  Herbert  William, 
New  York  City. 


Ancestors. 
Richard  Brooke  Roberts  (1 758-1 797), 
Captain,  South  Carolina  Artillery. 

Owen  Roberts  (1720-1779), 

Colonel,  South  Carolina  Artillery. 

Richard  Sackett  ( 1799). 

Captain,  New  York  Levies. 

Ichabod  Bartlett  (1 753-1834), 

Private,  Vermont  Militia. 
James  Lyman  (1748-1804), 

Lieutenant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Henry  Strauch, 

Captain,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 
Ebenezer  Jesup  (1739-1812), 

Ensign,  Connecticut  Militia. 
James  Walker  (1 732-1 806), 

Lieutenant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Ezekiel  Sawyer  (1743-1817), 

Sergeant,    Massachusetts    Continental 
Regiment. 
Jacob  Bates  (1759-1850), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Phineas  Jones  (1 762-1 850), 

Private  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Elisha  Boudinot  (1749-1819), 

Secretary,     New    Jersey     Council     of 
Safety. 
William  Peartree  Smith  (1724-1801), 

Member,  New  Jersey  Provincial  Con- 
gress. 
Matthew  Mead, 

Captain,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Stephen  Kent, 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Robert  H.  Livingston  (1760-1804), 

2d  Lieutenant,   Continental  Artillery. 
Abijah  Ketcham, 

Sergeant,  New  York  Militia. 

Israel  Parshall  (1760-1818), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 

Abner  Stocking  (1726 ), 

Captain,  Connecticut  Militia. 

David  Landon  (1 743-1 796), 

Captain,  Connecticut  Militia. 

William  Dusenberry  (1731-1815), 
Private,  New  York  Militia. 

Peter  Clute  (1 731-1798), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 

Matthew  Lee  (1 760-1 840), 

Private,  Connecticut  Line. 
David  Leonard  (1 745-181 1), 

Corporal,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Jacob  Kent  (1757-1841), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
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Members. 
191 7 — Little,  Robert  Forsyth, 

Garden  City,  L.  I. 


191 7 — Lobdell,  Frederick  Watkins, 
Boonton,  N.  J. 


1 91 7 — Low,  Ethelbert  Ide, 

New  York  City. 


191 7 — Lyon,  Edward  Arthur, 

New  York  City. 

191 7 — McClurkin,  John  Howe, 
Irvine,  Ky. 

1 91 7 — McDavitt,  John  Frank, 
New  York  City. 

191 7 — McDavitt,  John  Joseph, 

Pompton  Lakes,  N.  J. 

191 7 — McKee,  Frank  Brainerd, 
New  York  City. 

1 91 7 — McKee,  John  Barrett, 

New  York  City. 

191 7 — McKee,  Samuel, 

New  York  City. 

1917 — McKee,  Samuel,  Jr., 

New  York  City. 

1 91 7 — McLane,  Henry  Richards, 

Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


Ancestors. 
Archibald  Little  (1720-1777), 

Member  New   York   Provincial   Con- 
gress. 
Phineas  Case  (1751 ), 


Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Timothy  Wood  (1 700-1 780), 

Associator,  New  York. 
James  Whiton  (1721 ), 

Private,  Connecticut  State  Troops. 
John  Whiton  (1763-1827), 

Private,  Connecticut  Line. 
Benjamin  Tusten  (1716-1796), 

Member  New  York   Provincial   Con- 
gress. 
John  Mead  (1724 ), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Line. 
Joel  Griswold  (1734 ), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Peter  Ward  (1756-1812), 

Captain,  New  Jersey  Militia. 

Dater,  Adam  ( 1829), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Ebenezer  Lobdell  (1 730-1 799), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Ebenezer  Lobdell,  Jr.  (1 764-1 820), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
John  Walmsley, 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Thomas  Porter  (175 1 ), 

2d  Lieutenant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
David  Low,  Jr.  (i753-*797), 

Sergeant,    Massachusetts    Continental 
Infantry. 
David  Low  (1 726-1 782), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Amasa  Lyon  (i745-i777)> 

Corporal,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Matthew  McClurkin  (1 761-1847), 

Private,  South  Carolina  Volunteers. 
John  White  (1 763-1 825), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
John  White  (1763-1825), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Gideon  Brainerd  (172 9-1 801), 

Private,  Connecticut  Continental  Regi- 
ment. 
Gideon  Brainerd  (1729-1801), 

Private,  Connecticut  Continental  Regi- 
ment. 
Gideon  Brainerd  (1729-1801), 

Private,  Connecticut  Continental  Regi- 
ment. 
Gideon  Brainerd  (172 9-1 801), 

Private,  Connecticut  Continental  Regi- 
ment. 
Jedediah  Huntington  (1743-1818), 

Brigadier  General,  Continental  Army. 
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Members. 

i  91 7 — MacArthur,  Charles  Mallet-Prevost, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


191 7 — Mackay,  Donald  Stuart, 

Freeport,  L.  I. 
1917 — Madden,  Joel  Davis,  Jr., 

Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 
1 91 7 — Marvin,  Charles  Ingalls, 

Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
1 91 7 — Marvin,  Dwight, 

Troy,  N.  Y. 
1916 — Mead,  David  Irving, 

Lake  Waccabuc,  N.  Y. 
1 91 7 — Meissner,  Charles  Roebling, 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 
191 7 — Meissner,  Clarence  Edward, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1 91 7 — Meissner,  Harold  Gustave, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1917 — Merriam,  Franklin  Asbury, 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

1 91 7 — Merriam,  Frederick  Lincoln, 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

1 91 7 — Metcalf,  Orlando  Paul, 

New  York  City. 


1 91 7 — Miller,  John  Ernest, 

Englewood,  N.  J. 


1 916 — Morris,  John  Jacob, 

New  York  City. 

1 91 7 — Nash,  Reverend  Eo  Briggs, 
New  York  City. 

1 917 — Nichols,  George  Pardee, 
New  York  City. 

1 91 7 — Nichols,  Harry  Parmelee, 
Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

1 91 7 — Nicoll,  De  Lancey, 

New  York  City. 

1 91 7 — Noble,  Raymond  Hull , 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1917 — Olyphant,  Donald,  Master  Signal  Elec- 
trician, A.S.S.E.R.C.U.S., 
New  York  City. 


1917 — Owens,  Richard  Kelly, 

New  York  City. 


Ancestors. 

Alexander  McCaskey, 

Deputy  Commissioner  of  Forage,  Penn- 
sylvania. 
John  Coulter,  M.D.  (1751-1823), 

Surgeon,  Ship,  Defence  of  Maryland. 
Caleb  Smith  (1724-1800), 

Associator,  Smithtown,  Long  Island. 
Samuel  Loper  (1 743-1 799), 

Sergeant,  Connecticut  State  Troops. 
Ebenezer  Perkins  (1752 ), 

Corporal,  Massachusetts  Line. 
Ebenezer  Perkins  (1752 ), 

Corporal,  Continental  Army. 
Enoch  Mead  (1 756-1 806), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Richard  Ayer  (1726-1780), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Minute  Men. 
Richard  Ayer  (1 726-1780), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Minute  Men. 
Richard  Ayer  (1726-1780), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Minute  Men. 
John  Merriam  (1757-1839), 

Private,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 

John  Merriam  (1757-1839), 

Private,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 

Thomas  Loomis  ( 1842), 

Sergeant,  Connecticut  State  Troops. 
Samuel  Knapp  (1738-1779), 

1st  Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 
Richard  Hun  (1760-1795), 

Sergeant,  New  York  Militia. 
William  Hun  (1734-1814), 

1st  Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 
Jacob  Marius  (1 755-1799). 

Private,  Continental  Artillery. 

Luke  Nash  (175  7-1 834), 

Private,     Massachusetts     Continental 
Regiment. 
Jehosaphat  Starr  (1759-18 14), 

Ensign,  Connecticut  Continental  Regi- 
ment. 
Jehosaphat  Starr  (175 9-1 8 14), 

Ensign,  Connecticut  Continental  Regi- 
ment. 
Nathaniel  Woodhull  (1722-1776), 

Brigadier  General,  Long  Island  Militia. 

Seth  Noble  (1743-1807), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
EH  Hull  (1764-1828), 

Private,  Connecticut  Line. 
David  Olyphant,  M.D.  (1720-1805), 

Director  General  of  Hospitals,    South- 
ern Department. 
William  Vernon  (17 19-1806), 

President,  Continental  Naval  Board. 
Jonathan  Owens, 

1st  Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 
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Members. 

191 7 — Parsons,  Frederic  Turner, 

Douglaston,  N.  Y. 
1917 — Patterson,  Richard  Cunningham,  Jr., 

New  York  City. 
1917 — Peck,  Morton  Roberts,  M.D., 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,  New  York. 


1 917 — Phelps,  Edgar  Bartlett, 

South  Orange,  N.  J. 

1917 — Phelps,  Newton  Burt, 

New  York  City. 

191 7 — Pilsbury,  Ernest  Henry, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1917 — Pink,  Harry  D., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


19 1 7 — Porter,  Harold  Everett, 

Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

1 91 7 — Potter,  Edward  Clarkson,  Jr., 
New  York  City. 

1 91 7 — Powell,  Theodore  Newton, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


191 7 — Prentice,  Bernon  Sheldon, 
New  York  City. 

1 91 7 — Raymond,  Thomas  Lynch, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

191 7 — Redecker,  Syndey  Brayton, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

191 7 — Rickard,  De  Forrest  Leslie, 
New  York  City. 


19 1 7 — Robbins,  Harry  Pelham, 

Southampton,  N.  Y. 

191 7 — Roberts,  George  McKenzie, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


19 1 7 — Robinson,  Anson  Flower, 
Ardsley,  N.  Y. 


Ancestors. 
Nathaniel  Thomas  (1747-1818), 

Sergeant,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 
John  Harris  (1734-1794), 

Sub- Lieutenant,  Pennsylvania. 
Sampson  Keyes  (1761 — ), 

Private,  Connecticut. 
Ebenezer  Roberts  (1748 ), 

Private,  Connecticut  State  Troops. 
Reuben  Willard  (1755-1823), 

Lieutenant,  Massachusetts     Volunteer 
Infantry. 
Luke  Drury  (1737-1811), 

Lieutenant       Colonel      Commandant, 
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The  Deathless  Spirit  of  Washington 


Address  by  the  Rev.  Frank  Warfield  Crowder,  Ph.D. 

Rector  of  St.  James  Episcopal  Church,   New  York 

Delmonico's,  Thursday,  February    22,   1917 

At  the  Annual  Celebration 

of  the 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New   York 

in  commemoration  of  the 

One  Hundred  and  Eighty-fifth  Anniversary 

of  the  Birth  of 

George  Washington 

Mr.  President,  Fellow-Members  and  Guests  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution: 

There  is  something  inspiring  in  the  idea  of  the  descendants  of  the  men 
who  fought  under  Washington  coming  together  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth  to  honor  his  memory  and  exalt  his  name.  It  not  only  brings  us  closer 
to  each  other  as  Sons  of  the  Revolution;  it  seems  also  to  bring  us  nearer  the 
great  Leader  himself,  and  to  give  us  a  sense  of  almost  proprietary  interest 
in  him. 

Yet  Washington  is  the  possession  of  all  American  citizens.  In  a  real 
sense  each  can  claim  him  as  his  political  progenitor,  a  progenitor  who  lives 
magically  and  powerfully  in  the  daily  affairs  and  the  priceless  liberties  of 
all  who  bear  the  name  "American." 

Someone  has  said  that  every  institution  is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  a 
great  man.  What  democracy  owes  to  George  Washington  is  past  calcula- 
tion. He  is  the  first  and  greatest  American.  In  the  golden  book  of  America's 
affectionate  and  grateful  remembrance  Washington  stands  at  the  beginning, 
and  his  name  is  written  in  glistening  letters  whose  lustre  is  not  dimmed. 
Time  with  its  inexorable  testing  of  human  values  has  only  shown  more  clearly 
the  majesty  of  his  life  and  the  magnitude  of  his  service  to  his  country. 

It  were  presumptuous  to  attempt,  in  this  presence  especially,  any  anal- 
ysis of  the  greatness  and  genius  of  George  Washington,  and  it  would  be, 
particularly  on  this  night,   an  ungracious  endeavor.     Moreover,   it  would 
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be  fruitless,  for  the  sources  of  Washington's  genius  are  mysterious  and  elusive. 
He  seemed  to  tap  some  underground  source  of  supply  closed  to  ordinary 
mortals,  as  if  Nature  would  hide  her  secrets  from  vulgar  and  prying  eyes. 
Some  thought  him  heavy,  commonplace,  slow-moving,  inarticulate,  and 
therefore  credited  with  more  wisdom  than  he  really  possessed.  Still  others 
went  so  far  as  to  call  him  a  hypocrite  and  an  impostor.  But  that  these 
opinions  were  only  the  superficial  judgments  of  the  few  is  attested  by  the 
almost  universal  veneration  in  which  he  was  held  toward  the  end  of  his 
career. 

I  was  in  conversation  the  other  day  with  a  lady  who,  illustrating  the 
longevity  of  her  family,  said  that  she  distinctly  remembered  her  grand- 
mother telling  her  how,  when  seven  or  eight  years  old,  her  father  took  her 
to  see  a  procession  of  which  George  Washington  was  a  party.  As  the  vener- 
able figure  came  in  sight,  the  father  lifted  the  child  high  in  the  air  and  said, 
"Now,  look  well,  and  look  hard,  and  remember  always  that  you  have  seen 
one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived." 

That  universal  veneration  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  hero  worship 
of  the  crowd.  Washington  had  no  such  magnetic  qualities  as  make  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  a  popular  idol.  Unlike  Roosevelt,  he  spoke  seldom.  When  he 
spoke  it  was  always  briefly.  He  was  reserved  almost  to  austerity.  No, 
the  judgment  of  his  day  represents  a  just  appreciation  of  his  great  qualities 
and  wonderful  service. 

It  is  fitting  therefore  that  we  have  come  together  this  evening  to  com- 
memorate that  illustrious  name,  and  on  Washington's  Birthday  to  let  the 
ardor  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  centre  about  him  as  a  rallying  point  of 
patriotism. 

But  may  we  not  go  further  than  that  to-night?  Shall  we  not  hope  and 
pray  that  his  great  spirit  may  descend  upon  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Amer- 
icans, and  that  his  ideals  may  animate  and  control  us  in  the  trying  times 
through  which  we  are  passing? 

It  is  impossible,  even  in  imagination,  to  wrest  a  great  public  character 
from  his  historic  setting.  Like  Tennyson's  Ulysses  he  is  a  part  of  all  that  he 
has  met,  and  his  times  are  woven  into  the  texture  of  his  being.  And  yet  it 
would  not  be  doing  violence  to  truth  if  we  should  try  and  imagine  Washing- 
ton set  in  the  midst  of  the  many  and  great  dangers  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded to-day,  and  to  wonder  how  his  spirit  and  his  ideals  would  have  re- 
acted to  the  special  problems  which  now  confront  us. 

Take  the  problem  of  our  heterogeneous  populations.  We  have  pushed 
forward  the  boundaries  of  the  Republic  to  the  Pacific.  We  have  wrested 
America  from  the  savage  Indian  and  even  more  savage  wilderness.     But  we 
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are  in  danger  in  turn  of  being  peacefully  conquered  by  the  armies  of  aliens 
that  swarm  to  our  shores.  If  we  could  imagine  Washington's  great  spirit 
with  us  and  viewing  our  situation,  what  would  he  see  and  what  would  he 
counsel?  He  would  see  multitudes  among  us,  some  citizens,  some  aliens, 
whose  hands  are  here  but  whose  hearts  are  back  in  the  lands  of  their  birth. 
He  would  see  the  ancient  fires  of  patriotism  that  burned  so  hotly  in  the  hearts 
of  our  ancestors  hardly  alight  in  millions  of  nominal  Americans.  I  heard  of 
a  Jewish  baby  the  other  day  who  is  a  sort  of  type  of  the  national  allegiance 
of  many  of  our  fellow-citizens.  Just  before  Christmas  its  mother  brought 
it  into  a  milk  station  where  babies  are  fed,  weighed  and  studied.  She  noticed 
one  of  the  attendants  making  some  little  red  stockings,  and  she  asked  her 
what  she  meant  to  do  with  them.  She  answered,  "these  are  for  the  little 
Christian  babies."  "And  don't  my  little  Jakie  get  one?"  "No,"  was  the 
firm  reply,  "these  are  for  the  Christian  babies."  "But,"  said  she,  "my  little 
Jakie  is  only  six  months  old,  and  he  don't  know  yet  whether  he  is  a  Chris- 
tian or  a  Jew." 

So  it  is  with  the  sense  of  nationality  in  many  of  our  foreign -born — they 
don't  know  whether  they  are  Americans  or  whether  they  hold  allegiance 
to  the  lands  of  their  birth.  We  did  not  think  so  much  about  this  until  the 
war  broke  out,  and  then  with  surprise  and  dismay  we  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
Americanism  is  but  a  thin  veneer  over  millions  of  hearts  in  our  midst,  and  we 
faced  the  great  danger  of  a  divided  citizenship,  a  bi-focal  civic  vision,  a  duplex 
patriotism. 

Washington  met  a  similar  problem,  in  a  way,  in  the  Tories.  If  the 
same  spirit  had  been  animating  us,  as  the  spirit  with  which  he  dealt  with 
that  problem,  would  we  have  suffered  the  bullying  that  America  has  re- 
ceived on  her  doorsteps  and  in  her  very  house? 

And  would  not  America  have  scotched  the  snake  of  a  divided  political 
allegiance  as  soon  as  it  raised  its  ugly  head? 

We  cannot  send  these  unassimilated  aliens  away  from  us,  as  many  of 
the  Tories  were  compelled  to  leave  the  Colonies;  nor  would  we  if  we  could. 
But  upon  native  Americans  rests  a  tremendous  task,  a  task  to  which  the  genius 
of  Washington  calls  us  in  loud  tones  to-night — to  assimilate  these  un-Amer- 
ican elements.  If  we  do  not  assimilate  them,  they  will  assimilate  us,  or  else 
they  will  lie  a  heavy,  undigested  mass  upon  our  national  stomach,  making 
the  nation's  whole  head  sick  and  its  whole  heart  faint. 

Among  our  foreign-born  and  those  born  of  foreign  parents  we  count 
millions  of  our  finest  citizens,  who  thrill  to  the  same  enthusiasm  as  our- 
selves and  rally  to  the  same  loyalties.  I  attended  some  time  ago  a  grammar 
school  commencement  at  which  an  Italian  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen  read  an 
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original  composition  on  the  Battle  of  Lexington.  He  threw  into  his  task 
all  the  ardor  of  his  warm  Southern  nature,  describing  vividly  the  fleeing 
Britishers  and  the  victorious  Americans,  and  he  ended  with  these  triumphant 
words:  "And  we  Yankees  whipped  them." 

The  eagerness  with  which  many  of  our  foreign-born  claim  this  country 
as  their  own  and  rally  to  our  standards  is  at  times  almost  pathetic.  Believe 
me,  to  them  the  flag  means  liberation  from  a  tyranny  such  as  we  have  never 
dreamed  of,  and  in  them  its  shining  folds  evoke  a  gratitude  immeasurable. 
But  America  must  teach  the  alien  elements  in  our  population  that  she  de- 
mands of  them  their  best — their  undivided  and  unquestioned  allegiance, 
and  that  if  they  would  be  knighted  by  this  land  they  must  vow  solemn 
vows  and  prove  themselves  by  valiant  deeds.  To  the  immigrant  the  nation 
would  speak  her  inmost  mind  in  words  in  which  the  spirit  of  Washington 

is  vibrant. 

"There  is  no  middle  course  for  loyalty, 
And  love  must  never  falter.     She  who  nursed 
Your  brawn  and  brain  and  soul,  who  dubbed  you  free, 
Should  stand  alone  in  love,  in  duty  first. 

"All  this  you  stand  resolved  to  pledge  anew? 
You  call  to  witness  Him  who  rules  above? 
Then  rise,  Sir  Knight,  my  future  rests  on  you, 
On  all  your  utter  faith,  your  utter  love." 

Then  again,  if  the  great  spirit  of  Washington  should  visit  us  he  would 
look  upon  a  nation,  more  a  continent  some  think  than  a  nation,  in  numbers 
far  beyond  the  forecast  of  even  his  imperial  mind,  and  in  extent  and  wealth 
immeasurably  great,  but  lying  unprotected  and  open  to  any  chance  marauder 
or  treacherous  foe.  Could  we  not  imagine  on  his  impassive  face  a  look  of 
alarm?  And  if  he  had  a  voice  to-night  would  he  not  sound  a  note  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  a  clarion  call  to  the  nation  to  arouse  itself 
from  its  dream  of  fancied  security  and  face  the  dangers  that  menace  it?  No 
one  knew  better  than  he,  wise  in  the  ways  of  men  and  nations,  that  physical 
force  is  the  ultimate  recourse  of  a  government,  whether  it  be  a  just  govern- 
ment or  an  unjust,  and  that  in  defending  its  liberties  or  its  safety,  no  matter 
what  might  be  the  intermediate  step,  the  last  resort  of  a  nation  is  a  resort 
to  arms.  As  Washington  would  see  the  once-protecting  ocean  shrink  to  the 
size  of  a  millpond,  as  he  would  see  the  deadly  submarine  operating  off  our 
coasts,  as  he  would  look  upon  the  air  plane  and  note  the  keenness  of  its  vision, 
the  range  and  swiftness  of  its  flight,  the  power  of  that  modern  bird  of  prey,  I 
wonder  if  he  would  not  call  to  us  to  rouse  ourselves  from  our  fancied  geo- 
graphical security  and  prepare? 
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If  I  know  anything  of  history  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  stand  he  took  on 
the  question  of  a  reasonable  naval  and  military  preparedness.  Moreover, 
in  his  personal  life  and  in  his  military  career  he  exemplified  the  most  minute 
preparation  for  every  conceivable  emergency.  There  is  in  existence  an 
order  in  his  own  handwriting  establishing  a  line  of  communication  across 
Westchester  County  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Sound.  In  that  order  he  gave 
the  most  minute  directions  as  to  the  equipment  of  rider  and  horse,  the  dis- 
tance each  post  was  to  cover,  the  number  at  each  post,  the  allowance  for  sub- 
sistence, all  emergency  items,  even  to  horseshoes;  and  then  insisted  on  the 
soldiers'  most  exact  obedience  in  the  performance  of  duty.  That  order  shows 
his  estimate  of  the  value  of  being  ready  and  his  practice  of  never  leaving 
anything  to  chance.  But  deeper  than  those  traits  was  his  insight  into  the 
ambitions  and  passions  of  men,  which  with  all  our  advancing  civilization 
have  not  greatly  changed  since  his  day,  except  in  some  quarters,  to  grow 
more  savage  and  depraved.  If  he  could  visit  us  for  one  brief  hour  I  believe 
that  nothing  in  our  national  life  would  so  astonish  him  as  the  exaggerated 
passiveness  of  our  citizenship  toward  the  idea  of  national  defense.  But  the 
logic  of  events  is  proving  too  strong  for  the  pacifists. 

A  friend  of  mine  told  me  of  a  conversation  he  overheard  when  visiting 
the  house  of  a  well-known  public  man,  which  took  place  at  the  front  door 
between  a  census-taker  and  the  two  children  of  the  household,  Mary,  aged 
eight,  and  Elizabeth,  aged  five.  The  official  wanted  the  religious  status  of 
the  family,  and  as  was  proper  because  of  her  superior  age  Mary  was  the  spokes- 
man. She  said,  "father  is  an  Episcopalian;  mother  is  a  Unitarian;  I  am  an 
Episcopalian;  and  Elizabeth  is — wavering."  The  logic  of  events  is  moving 
so  rapidly  that  they  say  even  Mr.  Ford  is  wavering,  and  while  it  is  true 
that  Mr.  Bryan  still  stands  like  a  tower  four-square  to  all  the  winds  that 
blow,  imperturbable,  smiling  and  vociferous,  with  a  confidence  seemingly 
impenetrable  and  unassailable,  yet  things  may  happen  any  day  that  will 
shake  even  his  colossal  self-assurance  and  strike  his  house  of  cards  with  such 
force  as  to  whisk  it  away. 

For  pacifism  in  its  highest  and  best  sense  all  of  us  have  the  profoundest 
respect,  and  I  daresay,  most  of  us  are  in  substantial  agreement  with  it. 
For  many  of  the  pacifists  themselves  we  have  the  highest  esteem.  Some  of 
them  are  among  our  most  honored  citizens  and  our  best  friends.  But  be- 
tween the  pacifism  that  stands  for  an  attitude  of  mind — a  hatred  of  war  and 
a  love  of  peace — the  pacifism  that  represents  the  ideal  political  and  inter- 
national relationship,  on  the  one  hand,  and  pacifism  as  a  plan  of  action,  or 
inaction,  in  times  of  great  emergencies,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  me,  a  great 
gulf  is  fixed.     Between  the  noble  idealism  of  many  who  bear  the  name  of 
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pacifist,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  selfishness  and  individualism  of  many 
of  our  citizens  who  cry  "peace,  peace,"  on  the  other,  there  is  also  a  great 
gulf  fixed. 

There  are  too  many  among  us  who  love  their  safety  overmuch,  and  who 
put  their  ease  and  their  business  interests  before  the  nation's  self-respect 
and  honor.  They  should  learn  and  teach  that  such  a  path  for  the  nation  is 
a  perilous  one.  The  nation  that  would  always  stand  pat  and  be  safe  some- 
times finds  itself  in  seas  of  unexpected  trouble.  On  the  other  hand,  as  some- 
one has  expressed  it,  grasp  the  nettle  "risk"  with  firmness  and  it  not  in- 
frequently yields  the  flower  "safety."  The  nation  that  has  been  mastered 
by  its  fear  is  already  vanquished.  The  nation  that  has  mastered  its  fear  is 
already  a  conqueror.  Many  of  our  so-called  model  citizens  may  turn  out, 
as  someone  has  said,  to  correspond  to  the  dictionary's  definition  of  a  model — 
"a  small  imitation  of  the  real  thing."  A  character  in  a  certain  story  is  made 
to  say,  "The  genius  of  our  civilization  seems  to  be,  'No  good  that  is  not  the 
good  of  the  greatest  number.'"  And  another  character  replies,  "I  believe 
that  Number  One  is  the  greatest  number."  The  prevalence  of  that  spirit 
in  America  has  led  a  foreign  author  to  declare:  "I  would  draw  the  American 
eagle  like  a  bat  for  its  shortsightedness;  like  a  bantam  for  its  bragging;  like 
a  magpie  for  its  dishonesty ;  like  a  peacock  for  its  vanity ;  and  like  an  ostrich 
for  its  sticking  its  head  into  the  mud  and  thinking  nobody  sees  it." 

Finally,  if  Washington  could  visit  us,  had  he  been  with  us  during  these 
last  two  and  a  half  years,  what  would  have  been  his  opinion  of  our  inter- 
national relations?  We  recall  his  well-known  antipathy  to  America's  being 
mixed  up  in  European  affairs,  but  we  recall  also  that  the  nation  at  whose 
birth  he  assisted  was  still  an  infant,  a  lusty  youngster  with  a  big  voice,  but 
an  infant  nevertheless;  and  that  Washington's  great  task  was  to  teach  the 
infant  to  walk  and  grow  strong,  and  that  therefore  it  would  have  been  the 
height  of  folly  for  him  to  have  allowed  it  to  become  entangled  in  European 
complications.  But  how  vast  the  difference  to-day!  We  have  grown  strong 
and  rich  beyond  oriental  dreams.  America  has  ties  reaching  out  into  all 
the  earth.  What  is  done  or  said  here  has  interest  and  meaning  for  every 
part  of  the  world.  A  few  months  ago,  when  the  Italian  ambassador  was 
asked  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  literacy  clause  in  the  proposed  immigra- 
tion bill,  he  said,  "it  will  plant  a  schoolhouse  on  every  hilltop  in  Italy."  It  is 
simply  impossible  for  this  country  to  live  unto  itself  alone. 

With  this  enormous  wealth  and  this  teeming  population,  the  United 
States  sees  the  liberties  of  the  world  suddenly,  and  treacherously,  assaulted. 
And  if  Washington  were  with  us  what  would  he  counsel?  Would  he  approve 
our  failure  to  raise  our  voice  for  the  cause  of  humanity  and  liberty?     Would 
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he  have  approved  our  standing  in  silence  and  seeing  inoffensive  Belgium 
hacked  to  pieces  and  almost  done  to  death? 

Or,  would  he  to-day  call  upon  this  nation,  not  perhaps  to  go  to  war,  not 
perhaps  to  array  itself  in  arms  by  the  side  of  the  Allies,  but  at  the  very  least 
to  make  its  moral  influence  felt  more  strongly  than  it  has  done  in  the  past? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  issues  at  stake.  They  are  the  same  as 
those  for  which  Washington  and  our  forefathers  fought.  Whether  we  go 
to  war  in  the  interests  of  those  great  principles  or  not,  it  is  supine  and  it  is 
unworthy  of  us  not  to  make  our  advocacy  of  those  principles  more  clearly 
known  and  more  strongly  felt. 

I  once  saw  an  American  boy  of  seven  or  eight  years  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  Tower  of  London  take  out  of  his  pocket  a  little  American  flag  that  his 
father  didn't  know  he  had  with  him,  and  wave  it  enthusiastically  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  policemen  and  the  "beef-eaters"  who  were  on  guard.  His 
father  told  him  to  put  it  away  and  that  the  British  flag  held  sway  there. 
Whereupon  one  of  the  policemen  said  smilingly,  "they  go  very  well  together, 
sir."  They  go  very  well  together.  There  is  nothing  in  their  colors  that 
clashes.     How  appropriate  and  fitting  for  them  to  wave  side  by  side! 

For  many  centuries  the  races  and  nations  of  the  earth  have  been  building 
a  breakwater  against  the  savagery  of  nature,  inanimate  and  human.  Patriots 
have  laid  the  great  stones  in  place  and  the  blood  of  heroes  and  martyrs  has 
cemented  them. 

The  breakwater  is  called  civilization.  Slowly  it  has  risen  above  the 
surface  of  the  angry  waters,  and  stayed  to  some  extent  the  waves  of  human 
passion.  Then  came  a  great  nation,  great  in  the  ways  of  peace  as  well  as  of 
war,  but  in  the  guise  and  shape  of  a  monstrous  thing,  with  the  smoking 
lantern  of  her  boasted  kultur  in  the  one  hand  and  a  weapon  of  violence  in 
the  other,  and  began  to  tear  with  inhuman  energy  at  that  breakwater  of 
civilization,  with  such  success  as  to  make  great  breaches  in  its  walls,  through 
which  cruelty  unnameable  has  swept  over  innocent  and  unoffending  popula- 
tions. 

But  to-day  France  stands  in  one  of  those  breaches;  France  of  the  flam- 
ing eyes,  "risen  from  the  very  verge  of  defeat  to  a  steely  splendor  of  resolu- 
tion." In  her  step  is  the  spring  of  victory,  in  her  glowing  voice  the  assur- 
ance of  ultimate  triumph.  She  shall  receive  her  crown,  and  in  that  day 
when  she  makes  up  her  jewels  not  one  of  them  will  be  missing. 

And  England  likewise  stands  in  one  on  those  breaches.  Slow  to  anger, 
but  with  an  awful  anger  when  aroused,  her  mighty  hand  has  found  its  way 
to  the  throat  of  this  enemy  of  civilization,  and  its  grip  will  tighten  and  tighten, 
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not  to  kill,  for  England  is  no  murderer,  but  until  that  evil  foe  falls  upon  its 
knees  and  begs  the  mercy  of  an  outraged  humanity. 

Our  self-respect  is  being  renewed  in  these  days;  we  are  holding  up  our 
heads ;  and  we  are  feeling  that  the  nation  is  a  power  behind  us  to  back  us  up, 
instead  of  something  that  we  must  apologize  for,  showing  in  the  foreign 
author  from  whom  I  just  now  quoted  a  touch  of  prophecy,  when  he  added  to 
the  zoological  category  of  our  national  defects  these  words:  "And  I  would 
draw  the  American  eagle  like  a  phoenix  for  its  rising  from  the  ashes  of  its 
faults  and  vices  and  soaring  anew  into  the  sky."  America  is  finding  a  leader- 
ship inspiring  instead  of  depressing,  and  under  that  leadership  loyalty,  ser- 
vice and  devotion  will  come  as  readily  from  her  sons  and  daughters  as  the 
breath  from  their  bodies. 
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The  Prize  Essays 


on 


Washington's  Farewell  Address; 
Its  Significance  and  Value 


First  Prize  Essay 

By  Clyde  T.  Cadwallader,  Hutchinson- Central  High 
School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Washington's  Farewell  Address;  Its  Significance  and  Value 

When  a  nation  progresses,  its  attitude  toward  the  world  at  large  and 
particularly  toward  those  nations  with  which  it  comes  into  political,  terri- 
torial or  commercial  contact  continually  changes.  When  a  nation  does  not 
progress,  there  are  usually  two  tendencies  to  be  noticed,  namely:  The 
nation  wishes  to  have  as  little  connection  with  her  more  progressive  sisters 
as  possible  and  therefore  she  clings  to  custom  in  preference  to  innovation. 
The  United  States  is  in  little  danger  of  this  form  of  apostasy  but  should 
rather  avoid  too  rapid  progress  for  the  proper  deliberation  of  her  domestic 
and  foreign  problems.  Many  principles  have  been  laid  down  which  are 
axioms  of  truth  at  all  times  and  may  save  the  fortunate  nation  who  follows 
them  from  many  an  entanglement.  Therefore  our  attitude  toward  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  should  be  determined,  not  by  its  source  or  the 
fame  of  its  author,  but  by  its  relationship  to  present  conditions.  To  facili- 
tate accuracy  in  such  a  decision  it  may  be  well  to  survey  its  past  significance 
and  value,  then  consider  its  permanently  axiomatic  truths,  then  delineate 
present  conditions  as  they  seem  to  affect  the  significance  and  value  of  those 
policies  of  which  Washington's  Farewell  Address  is  a  foundation,  and  finally 
discuss  its  new  significance  and  value  under  these  new  conditions. 

Washington's  Farewell  Address  is  the  vehicle  by  which  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  perpetuated  his  administrative  policy.  Strangely 
enough,  his  strongest  political  opponent  afterwards  coined  that  expression 
by  which  its  foreign  applications  are  generally  known.  Thomas  Jefferson 
originated  the  expression,  "entangling  alliances"  in  his  inaugural  address 
of  March  4,  1801,  as  his  foreign  policy  when  he  said,  "Peace,  commerce,  and 
honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances  with  none."  These 
recommendations  being  the  virtual  contents  of  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress resulted  in  this  document  being  considered  one  of  the  foundations  of 
the  American  isolation  policy.  This  policy  is  defined  as  "the  refusal  of 
America  to  enter  into  joint  action  with  European  powers  even  in  cases  of  the 
highest  common  interest."  This  policy  was  imperative  during  the  years 
following  Washington's  administration  because  no  common  interests  could 
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offset  the  fact  that  to  co-operate  with  England  or  France  meant  to  enter 
into  the  relationship  of  satellite  of  one  and  sworn  enemy  of  the  other.  The 
French  Revolution  had  deposed  those  who  had  helped  us  in  our  own  Revolu- 
tion and  we  were  under  no  obligations  to  the  new  French  Government  whose 
ambition  seemed  revenge  rather  than  democracy.  The  strength  and  evi- 
dent hostility  of  England  offered  a  strong  temptation  to  seek  protection 
under  the  wing  of  France  but  our  confidence  in  our  leader  was  stronger,  and 
the  United  States  respected  his  statement  that  "It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer 
clear  of  permanent  alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world."  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  was  the  chart  which  was  to  guide  our  "Ship  of 
State"  to  that  position  from  whence  it  could  steer  its  own  course  with  reason- 
able safety  and  have  "that  degree  of  strength  and  consistency — which  is 
necessary  to  give  it — the  command  of  its  own  fortunes." 

The  United  States  is  now  at  that  maturity  for  which  Washington 
hoped,  and  therefore  her  diplomatists  feel  at  liberty  to  dispense  with  any 
of  his  policies  which  they  feel  positive  she  has  outgrown.  They  also  recog- 
nize and  delineate  apparently  permanently  applicable  principles.  The 
term  "permanent  alliance"  is  not  synonymous  with  "entangling  alliance." 
A  permanent  alliance  may  be  entangling  but  it  may  also  be  a  perfectly  fair 
medium  of  fixing  reasonable  responsibilities  to  which  perplexity  and  like  ac- 
companiments of  an  entanglement  are  essentially  foreign.  According  to 
Washington,  we  should  avoid  those  alliances  which  "implicate  ourselves — 
in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  (Europe's)  politics  or  the  ordinary  com- 
binations of  her  friendships  or  enmities."  Two  classes  of  alliances  must 
always  be  entangling.  The  formal  alliance  which  is  recognized  by  the 
nations  composing  the  opposition  to  it  must  invariably  be  subversive  of  any 
real  progress  in  a  movement  to  institute  permanent  international  peace. 
Also,  the  tacit  alliance,  by  which  a  nation  exercises  partiality  toward  another, 
tends  to  entangle  the  guilty  parties  because  outside  nations  will  suspect  in- 
definitely beyond  any  knowledge  of  the  actual  relationship.  Washington 
recognized  both  of  these  forms  of  alliance ;  and  present  instances  of  entangled 
nations  in  the  European  War  strengthen  our  antipathy  to  them.  A  suitable 
axiom  to  express  the  constant  value  of  Washington's  diplomatic  principles 
would  seem  therefore  to  be  one  which  proscribed  any  alliance  made  which 
binds  a  nation  to  incur  the  enmity  of  another  by  working  against  that  nation's 
legitimate  interests. 

A  study  of  the  progress  of  the  United  States  will  disclose  some  of  those 
conditions  which  have  induced  her  to  depart  at  times  from  her  isolation 
policy.  The  Official  Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  the  United  States 
shows  that  between  the  years  1800  and  19 15  the  United  States  has  increased 
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in  area  from  892,135  to  3,026,789  square  miles,  while  her  population  has  in- 
creased from  5,308,483  to  100,264,485.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  growth 
of  our  population  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  our  increase  of  territory;  and 
when  we  realize  that  our  frontier  has  disappeared  and  that  immigrants 
are  entering  in  increasing  numbers  we  can  comprehend  the  wisdom  of  rele- 
gating any  precedent  which  hinders  a  rational  solution.  When  Washington 
said,  "Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests  which  to  us  must  have  none 
or  a  very  remote  relation,"  he  spoke  with  verity  regarding  the  conditions  at 
that  time.  At  that  time  and  during  the  period  of  territorial  expansion  we 
produced  a  superabundance  of  food  products.  We  were  not  competing  with 
manufacturing  Europe  to  any  great  extent.  At  the  present  time  we  manu- 
facture more  goods  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  With  one  of  the 
primary  causes  of  the  present  European  War  generally  admitted  the  struggle 
for  the  world  markets  for  manufactured  goods,  can  it  be  possible  that  Europe's 
economic  interests  are  not  ours?  Furthermore,  since  distance  has  been  so 
obviated  by  improved  means  of  communication  and  transit,  the  United 
States  can  no  longer  safely  rely  upon  a  policy  based  upon  geographic  isola- 
tion, but  rather  must  solve  the  new  problems  attending  international  prox- 
imity. At  this  point  the  advocates  of  World  Organization  come  forward 
with  the  assertion  that  only  when  nations  are  subordinated  to  a  World 
Judiciary  can  these  problems  be  properly  solved.  At  this  date  the  United 
States  is  beyond  the  point  of  accepting  or  rejecting  this  principle.  Her  past 
readiness  in  referring  disputed  question  to  arbitration  and  her  present 
espousal  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  according  to  international  law  are  con- 
vincing proofs  of  her  willingness  to  assume  her  share  of  responsibility  in  any 
authorized  league  to  enforce  peace.  To  quote  from  President  Wilson: 
"There  is  no  entangling  alliance  in  a  concert  of  power." 

Although  it  might  seem  advisable  to  relegate  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  with  our  isolation  policy,  a  closer  study  will  reveal  a  potent  though 
changed  significance.  The  fact  that  the  new  policy  takes  precedence  over 
that  part  of  Washington's  Farewell  Address  which  authorized  the  old  policy 
does  not  neutralize  the  significance  of  the  rest  of  the  speech.  Every  other 
portion  of  it  must  be  complied  with  or  adequate  reason  given  for  the  departure. 
Although  one  aspect  of  the  speech  has  lost  its  significance,  the  remaining  ones 
have  gained  through  its  loss.  A  precedent  which  is  obeyed  without  ques- 
tion may  have  the  significance  of  keeping  a  nation  safe  by  preventing  its 
progress ;  but  that  precedent  which  guides  a  nation  in  safety  and  yet  accom- 
modates itself  to  that  nation's  progress  is  of  far  greater  real  significance  be- 
cause of  its  greater  value.  Moreover,  the  new  policy  by  its  wider  scope  and 
greater  interest  to  foreign  nations  will  call  their  attention  to  the  precedents 
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upon  which  it  is  based.  Thus  Washington's  Farewell  Address  has  a  reason- 
ably certain  prospect  of  influencing  the  diplomacy  of  foreign  nations.  There- 
fore, we  may  conclude  that  Washington's  Farewell  Address  has  gained  in 
significance  because  of  its  permanently  applicable  nature  and  its  international 
importance. 

The  value  of  any  group  of  principles  depends  largely  upon  the  attitude 
of  those  to  be  benefited.  The  general  sentiment  which  has  dominated 
citizens  of  the  United  States  since  the  outbreak  of  the  present  European  War 
is  a  mixture  of  gratitude  and  a  somewhat  selfish  complacency.  This  feeling 
has  tended  to  increase  the  popularity  of  the  isolation  policy  with  a  corre- 
sponding suspicion  as  to  the  ultimate  efficacy  of  any  project  to  insure  world 
peace.  Since  the  United  States  is  no  longer  isolated,  the  fallacy  of  such 
attitude  is  evident  from  a  purely  material  view-point.  Furthermore,  these 
most  literal  followers  of  Washington's  dictates  need  but  to  view  his  attitude 
toward  his  country  as  a  precedent  for  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
toward  the  world  to  recognize  the  variance  between  his  code  of  ethics  and  theirs. 
The  intelligent  study  of  present  conditions,  a  frank  realization  of  our  moral 
debt  to  the  world,  and  an  accurate  analysis  of  Washington's  advice,  consti- 
tute the  essentials  for  the  reception  of  full  value  from  that  advice.  Our  sister 
nations  are  watching  Washington's  Farewell  Address  insure  adequate  de- 
liberation in  our  formation  of  a  new  foreign  policy.  They  recognize  its  wis- 
dom and  its  present  value  to  the  United  States.  However,  we  do  not  stand 
so  high  in  their  estimation  at  present  because  they  suspect  that  our  selfish- 
ness causes  antipathy  to  alliance.  Our  new  attitude,  which  will  bring  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  into  international  significance,  the  arguments 
contained  therein,  and  the  great  fame  of  its  author  constitute  one  of  the 
forces  to  dissolve  these  same  entangling  alliances.  This,  I  believe,  is  the 
ultimate  value  of  "Washington's  Farewell  Address." 

Untrammelled  by  race  hatred,  perverted  ambition,  or  weighty  prece- 
dent, the  United  States  stands  forth  to-day  as  the  one  nation  in  a  position 
to  lead  humanity  to  the  rights  of  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
While  that  ardent  spirit  actuates  us  which  will  spread  the  spirit  of  the  speech 
that  insured  our  mental  as  well  as  our  physical  liberty,  that  constant  sense 
of  prudence  which  pervades  that  speech  will  counsel  us  to  be  practical,  digni- 
fied and  patient.  We  have  begun  the  work.  We  may  never  complete  it. 
Washington  died;  so  may  the  United  States.  But  so  long  as  our  ideals  are 
those  of  Washington  how  can  they  die? 
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Second  Prize  Essay 

By  Lawrence  M.  Orton,  Newtown  High  School, 
Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 

Washington's  Farewell  Address;  Its  Significance  and  Value 

On  the  occasion  of  declining  re-election  to  a  third  term  as  President  of 
the  new  American  republic,  Washington  issued  a  Farewell  Address,  in  which 
he  expressed  gratitude  to  the  people  for  their  support  and  announced  the 
policies  he  thought  the  nation  ought  to  pursue.  No  one  was  better  quali- 
fied to  give  advice.  He  had  contributed  more  than  any  other  individual 
to  the  success  of  the  Revolution ;  his  influence  had  been  potent  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  strong  central  government;  and  as  President  he  had  put  the 
new  system  into  practical  operation  and  had  guided  the  country  through 
many  dangers  at  home  and  abroad. 

Washington  thought  retirement,  after  his  long  service,  was  not  incom- 
patible with  duty  or  the  future  welfare  of  the  country.  We  may,  perhaps, 
read  between  the  lines  a  desire  to  see  the  new  republic  stand  alone  and  to 
avoid  the  dangerous  precedent  of  a  third  term. 

With  reference  to  internal  affairs,  Washington's  counsel  lays  greatest 
stress  on  the  preservation  of  the  union.  A  firm  union,  he  says,  will  obviate 
the  necessity  of  large  armies  and  secure  the  country's  peace,  liberty  and  pros- 
perity. Among  the  forces  threatening  the  permanence  and  strength  of  the 
union,  Washington  gives  first  place  to  sectionalism,  and  warns  against  par- 
ties formed  on  geographical  lines.  Associations  obstructing  governmental 
authority  should  not  be  tolerated.  There  should  be  no  innovations  except 
after  mature  deliberation,  and  then  only  by  the  orderly  constitutional  method. 
Party  spirit  is  especially  to  be  discouraged,  as  a  source  of  weakness  and  dis- 
order and  of  such  foreign  influence  as  often  enables  a  factional  leader  to 
seize  despotic  power.  Encroachment  of  one  department  of  government 
upon  another  may  also  lead  to  despotism.  The  Constitution  wisely  con- 
tains a  system  of  reciprocal  checks,  intended  to  prevent  such  usurpation. 

Next,  after  national  unity,  Washington  urges  the  necessity  of  religion, 
morality  and  popular  education  in  a  free  goverment.  Public  credit  also  is 
to  be  cherished  "as  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and  security."  There 
should  be  sparing  use  of  it,  economy,  rapid  payment  of  war  debts  and,  among 
the  people,  a  "spirit  of  acquiescence"  in  measures  for  obtaining  revenue. 
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It  is  now  recognized  that  these  early  counsels  were  remarkably  sound 
and  have  been  of  inestimable  value.  Washington's  judgment  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  a  strong  union  has  been  justified  by  the  sacrifice  which  the 
people  made  for  its  preservation  in  the  Civil  War.  Within  fifty  years  the 
sharp  division  of  the  country  into  North  and  South,  later  resulting  in 
secession,  proved  his  fears  with  reference  to  sectionalism  only  too  well  founded. 
His  vigorous  words  concerning  the  dangers  of  "party  spirit"  have  undoubt- 
edly been  of  great  value.  Partisanship  has  been  harmful  in  many  ways — 
in  creating  the  Spoils  System,  in  subordinating  local  government  to  national 
politics — and  has  at  times  threatened  the  existence  of  the  union.  Yet  in  the 
most  perilous  crises,  in  the  threatened  secession  of  New  England  during  the 
War  of  1812,  in  the  bitter  contests  over  slavery,  in  the  volcanic  situation 
created  by  the  disputed  election  of  1876,  who  can  estimate  the  sobering  in- 
fluence of  his  earnest  warnings? 

Lawless  encroachment  by  one  department  on  another  and  innovations 
not  brought  about  by  regular  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  were  properly 
denounced  by  Washington.  But  his  dread  of  change  in  general  and  his  ad- 
miration for  the  complicated  system  of  checks  and  balances  between  the 
various  departments,  are  not  now  so  generally  shared.  Our  Congress  was 
closely  modelled  after  the  British  Parliament;  and  our  President,  after  the 
King,  who  then  had  real  power.  Evolution  has  changed  the  British  gov- 
ernment so  that  Parliament  holds  supreme  power,  checked  only  by  its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people.  Thinking  persons  are  divided  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  British  and  American  systems,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
which  plan  Washington  would  favor  in  the  light  in  present  conditions. 

The  foreign  policies  advocated  in  the  Farewell  Address  are  of  special 
interest  because  of  their  bearing  on  the  problems  of  to-day. 

Washington  considers  "good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations"  to 
be  the  keynote  of  a  successful  foreign  policy.  Since  a  government  swayed  by 
passion  will  make  grave  mistakes,  antipathies  or  attachments  for  particular 
nations  must  be  avoided.  Hatred  of  another  people  breeds  distrust  and  often 
leads  to  unnecessary  war,  while  extreme  fondness  leads  to  unwarranted  con- 
cessions, unwise  alliances  and  participation  in  quarrels  which  do  not  concern 
us. 

Washington  says  that  we  should  avoid  new  political  agreements. 
"Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests  which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  re- 
mote relation."  The  isolated  position  of  the  country  enables  us  to  avoid 
foreign  complications.  Therefore,  a  permanent  alliance,  even  when  not 
based  on  mere  friendship,  is  unwise.  If  we  keep  ourselves  in  a  proper  condi- 
tion for  defense,  we  can  rely  upon  temporary  alliances  to  meet  emergencies. 
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In  commercial  intercourse  our  dealings  should  be  impartial,  for  there 
is  no  greater  error  than  to  expect  real  favors  from  one  nation  to  another. 
The  acceptance  of  a  favor  means  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  nation's  inde- 
pendence. 

In  explaining  his  own  policy  with  reference  to  the  war  in  Europe,  Wash- 
ington says  the  nation  was  bound  by  duty  and  interest  to  remain  neutral. 
A  strong  consideration,  in  his  mind,  was  the  necessity  of  gaining  time  for  the 
country's  "yet  recent  institutions"  to  become  firmly  established. 

The  dangers  through  which  Washington  has  guided  the  country  as 
President  prompted  many  of  the  policies  set  forth  in  the  Farewell  Address. 
The  country  was  divided  between  two  factions,  one  favoring  the  British,  the 
other  clamoring  for  alliance  with  France.  Genet,  the  minister  of  the  French 
Directory,  attempted  to  form  an  alliance  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  even  against  the  will  of  our  government.  Braving  intense  criti- 
cism, Washington  sent  the  zealous  minister  home  and  was  later  vindicated 
by  the  judgment  of  the  people. 

The  policy  of  non-interference  was  further  developed  by  President 
Monroe.  Declaring  America  to  be  "dedicated  to  free  institutions,"  he 
warned  all  nations  against  further  interference  with  affairs  of  this  continent. 
As  thus  enlarged,  this  has  been  the  accepted  and  successful  policy  of  the 
nation.  It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  Washington's  contribu- 
tion, especially  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  country's  development. 

There  has  been,  however,  a  wide  misapprehension  of  his  meaning,  per- 
haps because  of  the  added  motive  for  isolation  afforded  by  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. Washington  says:  "It  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves 
by  artificial  ties  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  (Europe's)  politics,  or 
the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities." 
He  warned  against  our  yielding  to  "artificial  ties"  and  implicating  ourselves 
in  the  "ordinary  vicissitudes"  of  European  politics,  not  against  action,  based 
on  real  and  vital  ties  of  common  ideals  and  principles  of  government,  taken 
in  extraordinary  vicissitudes  in  which  the  future  of  political  liberty  and  demo- 
cratic institutions  throughout  the  world  might  be  at  stake.  For  "extraor- 
dinary emergencies"  he  suggested  "temporary  alliances."  A  possible 
attack  upon  the  nation  was  probably  in  his  mind,  but  perhaps  also  an  attempt 
by  a  despotic  military  power  to  dominate  the  world. 

Washington  died  in  1799,  before  Napoleon  had  gone  far  in  his  career  of 
world  conquest.  Yet  even  then  he  said:  "A  more  destructive  sword  never 
was  drawn,  at  least  in  modern  times."  If  he  had  lived  till  Waterloo,  would 
he  have  favored  intervention  against  the  power  which  sought  world  domina- 
tion?    Possibly  not,  in  view  of  the  weakness  of  the  country  and  its  distant 
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location.  But  it  may  be  surmised  that  even  the  great  provocation  offered 
would  not  have  led  him  to  favor  an  attack  in  1 8 1 2  upon  democratic  England, 
when  she  was  engaged  in  her  death  grapple  with  the  scourge  of  Europe. 

Was  Washington's  foreign  policy  for  all  time?  Our  physical  isolation, 
upon  which  he  depended,  has  largely  disappeared;  and  so  has  the  divergence 
between  our  political  principles  and  those  held  abroad.  Then  communica- 
tion with  Europe  required  a  month;  now  we  go  in  less  than  a  week,  and  a 
message  takes  but  a  few  moments.  Wooden  ships  and  small  armies  then 
made  serious  invasion  difficult;  but  the  floating  fortresses  of  to-day  can  raze 
our  coast  cities  in  a  few  hours ;  great  transports  can  quickly  land  a  huge  army 
on  our  shores,  and  attacks  can  be  made  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
and  from  the  air  miles  above.  Then  we  were  pioneers  in  popular  govern- 
ment and  out  of  sympathy  with  the  despotic  traditions  of  Europe.  Now 
some  governments  there  are  even  thought  to  surpass  our  own  in  democracy. 

From  a  small,  weak  nation,  we  have  become  one  of  the  most  populous  and 
the  most  wealthy  on  the  globe ;  and  our  acquisition  of  distant  islands  and  terri- 
tory has  given  us  new  world  interests.  Changed  conditions  have  made  us 
concerned  with  the  balance  of  power  in  the  old  word,  with  problems  of  dis- 
armament and  war  prevention,  while  new  calls  to  duty  and  humanity  make 
us  justly  sensitive  to  the  sufferings  of  weak  and  oppressed  peoples.  What 
Washington  would  now  advise,  we  cannot  know.  But  with  respectful  con- 
sideration for  his  sagacious  counsel,  we  should  judge  and  act  for  ourselves. 

One  of  the  country's  greatest  mistakes  has  been  its  disregard  of  Wash- 
ington's advice  concerning  preparedness.  He  said:  "Timely  disbursements 
to  prepare  for  danger  frequently  prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to 
repel  it."  In  his  first  annual  address  he  had  said:  "To  be  prepared  for  war 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  preserving  peace."  Yet  the  War  of 
181 2  found  us  in  a  virtually  defenseless  condition,  and  we  made  a  pitifully 
poor  showing  on  land.  The  Civil  War,  which  might  have  been  ended  in  a 
few  months  if  the  nation  had  been  adequately  prepared,  extended  into  several 
years  with  untold  destruction  of  life  and  property.  Our  rights  would  have 
been  better  respected  during  the  present  war  if  we  had  possessed  the  power 
to  back  up  our  words. 

The  significance  and  value  of  the  Farewell  Address  have  been  greatly 
augmented  by  Washington's  extraordinary  personal  influence.  Most  of 
his  counsels  appear  to  possess  a  wisdom  which  time  can  never  impair.  His 
entire  message,  if  reasonably  interpreted,  will  continue,  with  the  memory 
of  his  unselfish  life,  a  priceless  heritage  to  the  nation. 
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Third  Prize  Essay 

By  Frederick  H.  Lape  of  the  Cobleskill  High  School, 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Washington's  Farewell  Address;  Its  Significance  and  Value 

At  the  close  of  his  second  administration  after  serving  his  country  for 
forty-five  years,  George  Washington  felt  that  the  Government  was  now  in 
such  a  position  that  he  could  retire  from  political  life  and  seek  repose  at 
Mt.  Vernon.  Advanced  from  one  position  of  honor  to  another,  he  had  reached 
the  point  where  all  his  country  had  left  to  give  him  was  her  blessing.  But 
to  her  he  left  a  legacy,  as  great  and  beneficial  to  the  country's  future  as  his 
guidance  and  supervision  had  been  to  her  past.  In  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  enclosed  in  a  dark  leather  framed  case,  lies  the  original  manuscript 
of  his  "Farewell  Address,"  preserved  from  the  year  when,  on  his  retirement, 
it  was  published  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  This  document,  which 
proved  to  be  a  light  to  guide  this  same  people  through  the  untrodden  paths 
of  government  by  which  they  might  elevate  their  nation  to  its  future  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  has  been  studied,  copied  and  read  so  con- 
tinuously and  so  earnestly  that  it  has  become  as  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
patriotic  American  as  any  Liberty  document  can  be.  It  was  a  record  of 
the  weaknesses,  the  dangers,  and  the  benefits  of  the  new  Republic  and  a 
course  of  wisdom  for  its  future  progress. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  Address  will  give  one  a  deeper  insight  in,  and  a 
greater  admiration  for,  the  character  of  the  author,  and  one  will  see  that  the 
principles  which  he  upheld  then  are  still  true  to-day.  After  assuring  the 
people  that  it  was  not  a  lack  of  patriotism  or  gratitude  which  allows  him  to 
give  up  his  office,  but  that  he  had  decided  to  do  so  after  a  proper  considera- 
tion of  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  of  his  own  health,  and  of  the  excellent  state  of 
the  affairs  of  the  government,  he  gives  to  the  people  the  sagacious  advice 
of  a  parting  father. 

First  he  speaks  of  the  advantages  of  Union — that  unity  of  government 
which  is  the  main  support  of  real  independence,  of  peace  and  safety,  and  of 
liberty  itself.  Our  very  prosperity  and  existence  depend  on  it.  He  warns 
of  the  internal  and  external  enemies  which  will  attempt  to  destroy  this  Union 
and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  carefully  guarding  it  against  such  attacks. 
For  "citizens   by  birth   or   choice,  of  a  common  country,  that  country  has 
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a  right  to  concentrate  your  affections."  If  we  have  patriotism  we  shall  be 
proud  to  bear  the  name  American,  the  symbol  of  free  government  and  lib- 
erty. 

There  must  be  a  reciprocity  of  interest.  Each  section  in  unrestrained 
intercourse  with  the  rest  will  enjoy  certain  commercial  and  agricultural  advan- 
tages which  it  alone  could  not  obtain.  If  the  sections  are  united,  each  has 
a  special  interest  in  the  Union,  and,  freed  from  the  usual  broils  and  rivalries 
among  themselves,  all  combined  will  find  greater  strength  and  resource 
and  therefore  greater  security  from  foreign  danger.  "In  this  sense  it  is," 
says  Washington,  "that  your  Union  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop 
of  your  liberty  and  that  the  love  of  one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  other." 

He  laments  the  fact  that  parties  should  be  characterized  by  "geograph- 
ical discriminations,  Northern  and  Southern,  Atlantic  and  Western."  If 
we  localize  parties,  the  extreme  evils  of  party  spirit,  of  which  Washington 
later  speaks,  are  sure  to  follow.  One  section  misrepresents  the  plans  and 
platforms  of  another  section,  and  as  a  result  the  two  who  ought  to  be  closely 
united  are  alienated. 

"To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  your  Union,"  he  continues,  "a  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  is  indispensable."  No  alliance  between  the  parts  can  be 
satisfactory.  This  had  already  been  proven  in  the  great  lesson  of  the  Con- 
federation. To  create  a  Union  from  this  alliance,  they  had  framed  their 
constitution.  Now  that  it  was  made  they  should  obey  and  respect  it.  They 
might  alter  it  if  they  wished,  but  at  any  time  it  should  be  complied  with  as  it 
then  existed.  Combinations  which  serve  to  hinder  the  execution  of  the  laws 
are  usually  under  the  control  of  cunning  and  ambitious  men,  who  will  turn 
these  same  combinations  into  powerful  engines,  usurp  the  reins  of  the  govern- 
ment for  themselves,  and  take  the  power  from  the  people. 

As  to  amendment  to  the  constitution,  he  tells  us  to  beware  of  hasty 
alterations  and  innovations  upon  the  principles  of  our  government.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  good  of  a  government  can  be  determined 
only  by  time  and  habit,  and  that  experience  is  the  best  test  of  the  ability 
of  the  existing  constitution. 

Then  follows  a  general  warning  against  party  spirit,  not  mild  and  intelli- 
gent party  spirit  which  is  inseparable  from  human  nature,  but  that  blind  and 
excessive  form  which  grows  out  of  the  former.  Washington  calls  it  a  "spirit 
of  revenge,"  which  causes  one  man,  more  able  and  fortunate  than  his  op- 
ponent, to  use  his  party  toward  the  elevation  of  his  own  power.  This  sort 
of  party  spirit,   which  weakens  the  administration,   produces  ungrounded 
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jealousies,  creates  enemies,  and  leads  to  riots  and  revolution,  affords  an  open- 
ing in  our  government  for  the  intrusion  of  foreign  influence. 

He  next  tells  us  to  avoid  allowing  the  powers  of  one  department  to  en- 
croach upon  another,  a  practice  which  tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  into 
one  department  and  constitutes  a  step  toward  despotism.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  look  with  favor  upon  Religion  and  Morality,  those  inseparable 
and  indispensable  supports  of  any  government,  and  to  "promote  institutions 
for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge"  for  the  enlightenment  of  public 
opinion. 

He  advises  us  to  cherish  public  credit  and  to  avoid  the  accumulation  of 
debt.  To  shun  extra  expense  by  maintaining  peace  and  to  remove  our  debt 
in  times  of  peace.  But  he  warns  us  not  to  forget  that  the  cost  of  preparing 
for  danger  is  much  less  than  the  cost  of  repelling  it  later. 

In  the  observance  of  good  faith  and  justice  toward  all  nations,  it  is 
very  essential  that  animosity  toward  any  particular  nation  or  passionate 
attachments  for  others  should  be  avoided.  Peace  and  good  feeling  should 
be  held  with  all.  Animosity  toward  any  nation  makes  each  more  liable  to 
offer  or  take  insult  when  trifling  disputes  arise,  while  sympathy  for  any  nation 
involves  us  in  the  quarrels  and  controversies  of  the  latter.  Concessions  made 
to  the  favorite  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  others. 

"Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence,  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake."  However,  such  jealousy  must  be 
impartial  or  it  merges  into  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided  and  the  intrigues 
of  the  favorite  nations  are  undetected. 

In  general,  he  urges  us  to  seek  commercial,  but  not  political,  relations 
with  foreign  countries.  It  is  foolish  to  entangle  ourselves  in  permanent  al- 
liances which  we  may  some  day  wish  to  break.  There  is  no  reason  for  our 
drawing  ourselves  into  the  affairs  of  Europe  by  allying  ourselves  with  any 
nation  of  that  continent.  If  it  is  advisable  to  make  temporary  alliances,  do  so ; 
but,  if  possible,  uphold  the  platform  of  neutrality.  With  these  exhorta- 
tions he  closes  the  Address. 

To  this  nation  the  Address  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  in- 
valuable. The  wise  advice  and  warning  given  us  by  the  Father  of  our  Coun- 
try has  surely  proved  to  be  worth  following,  for  in  nowhere  has  it  been  fol- 
lowed but  that  good  has  resulted.  The  South  disregarded  Washington's  argu- 
ments concerning  the  Union  and  chose  to  appeal  to  physical  strength.  The 
North,  however,  did  heed  them,  with  the  result  that  we  have  now  been  "ac- 
customing to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  the  Palladium  of  our  political  safety 
and  prosperity." 
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How  clearly  did  Washington  foresee  that  period  of  sectional  strife,  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  when  parties  should  be  charac- 
terized "by  geographical  discriminations,"  and  the  bitter  feelings  that  it 
would  raise!  Has  it  not  proven  true  that  hasty  alterations  upon  our  consti- 
tutions should  be  avoided? 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  that  great  declaration  which  made  us  the  pro- 
tector of  America  and  which  has  proved  so  beneficial  to  our  country,  was  merely 
an  outgrowth  of  Washington's  warning  against  entangling  alliance  and  foreign 
political  relations.  Again  and  again  in  our  history  this  advice  has  been  fol- 
lowed and  each  time  it  has  proved  itself  worthy  of  the  man  from  whom  it 
came. 

And  so,  as  the  years  have  passed  by  and  we  have  seen  how  well  the 
principles  of  his  Address  have  worked  in  the  affairs  of  our  government,  a 
greater  appreciation,  not  only  of  the  Address  but  of  the  author,  has  grown 
up  in  our  hearts.  An  appreciation  of  the  Address  for  what  it  has  been  to 
us;  an  appreciation  of  the  author  because  he  had  the  clear  vision  to  look 
ahead  and  see  what  course  would  be  most  beneficial  to  us,  and  then  because 
he  had  enough  love  for  us  to  guide  us  in  that  course.  If,  on  his  retirement, 
there  were  some  in  whose  hearts  a  love  for  the  man  had  not  yet  found  its 
way,  who  did  not  yet  appreciate  the  goodness  and  greatness  of  the  man,  his 
"Farewell  Address"  has  removed  all  such.  If,  as  future  generations  arise, 
time  shall  have  threatened  to  blot  out  the  memory  of  one  who  was  once 
"first  in  war,  first  in  peace  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,"  the 
inestimable  value  of  his  Address  will  remain  unchanged  to  that  day,  a  glow- 
ing spark  to  keep  afire  the  love  of  Washington  in  their  hearts. 
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SONS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 


REPORT  OF  THE 


TRIENNIAL  MEETING 


APRIL  19.  1917 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


GENERAL  SOCIETY 
SONS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

Triennial  Meeting  of   April    19,   1917 

The  General  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Secretary 
at  the  'Metropolitan  Club,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  April  19,  1917. 

The  General  President  presided.  The  General  Secretary,  Assistant  General  Secretary, 
Assistant  General  Treasurer,  General  Historian  and  delegates  and  members  from  the  State 
Societies  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  District  of  Columbia,  New  Jersey,  Colorado,  Maryland, 
Ohio,  California  and  Virginia  were  present.  The  General  Vice-President  was  prevented,  at 
the  last  minute,  from  attending. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  an  Invocation  by  Mr.  Parris,  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Society. 

Hon.  Francis  P.  B.  Sands,  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Society,  introduced  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Holdridge  Ozro  Collins,  of  the  California  Society, 
and  was,  after  discussion,  carried. 

WHEREAS  the  most  important  obligation  that  is  self-imposed  upon  the  members 
of  the  Societies  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  is  "to  encourage  the  spirit  and  sentiments, 
and  by  meetings  and  otherwise  to  commemorate  the  deeds  of  our  ancestors  who  parti- 
cipated in  the  war  for  American  Independence" ;  and 

WHEREAS  the  inhuman  acts  of  the  German  government  towards  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, has  compelled  these  United  States  to  declare  war  against  Germany  to  maintain  and 
vindicate  the  rights,  liberties  and  independence  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Constitution,  we  would  be  false  to  our  duty  if  we  failed  to  put  on  record  the  fact  that 
we  desire  solemnly  to  encourage,  in  ourselves  and  with  our  fellow  citizens,  "the  spirit 
and  sentiments"  that  animated  our. ancestors  when  they  fought  for  and  secured  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Nation,  by  promptly  declaring  our  stand  under  the  declaration  of  war 
with  Germany.  Therefore  be  it  resolved :  That  this  "the  General  Society  of  Sons  of  the 
Revolution"  most  earnestly  commends  and  praises  the  patriotic  action  of  the  President 
and  the  prompt  legislation  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  vindicate  the  rights 
of  American  citizens  on  all  the  high  seas,  and  we  assure  the  President  that  this  society 
endorses  and  will,  in  every  way  possible,  sustain  his  faithful  administration  of  duty  so  ad- 
mirably demonstrated  in  this  great  world's  war  that  now  convulses  the  nations  of  the 
Earth. 

AND  WHEREAS  this  is  the  first  grand  opportunity  for  this  Society  to  testify  to 
the  everlasting  gratitude  we  feel  towards  the  Republic  of  France,  whose  soldiers  and 
sailors  aided  our  ancestors  in  winning  the  independence  of  our  country,  we  here  express 
our  delight,  as  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  that  our  nation  is  now  pledged  to  fight  beside 
the  armies  of  France  to  protect  its  government  from  the  attempt  of  Germany  which  seeks 
its  destruction. 

RESOLVED  further,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  President  General  of  this  Society. 

Mr.  Frederick  L.  Huidekoper,  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Society,  then  introduced  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Frank  Willing  Leach,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Society,  and  was,  after  discussion,  carried : 

RESOLVED,  That  the  General  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution  hereby  places 
itself  on  record  as  supporting  most  heartily  the  raising  of  all  land  and  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  on  the  principle  of  universal  liability  of  the  manhood  of  the  nation  to 
training  and  service  for  national  defense. 


RESOLVED  further,  that  the  Society  urges  to  the  strongest  terms  the  immediate 
enactment  by  Congress  of  the  necessary  legislation  for  that  purpose  and  pledges  itself 
collectively  and  individually  to  exert  its  influence  to  further  the  passage  of  such  a  law. 

RESOLVED  also  that  the  Society  (unreservedly)  commends  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  LTnited  States  in  the  stand  which  he  has  taken  in  behalf  of  the  democratic 
principal  of  universal  liability  to  training  and  service  for  national  defense. 

Upon  motion  by  Colonel  William  Libbey,  of  the  New  Jersey  Society,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Francis  P.  B.  Sands,  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Society,  and  carried,  it  was  resolved: 

"That  a  Committee  of  Five  be  appointed  to  consider  certain  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  to  be  reported  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Society." 
The  General  President  appointed  the  following  committee :     Col.  William  Libbey,  Col. 
William  W.  Ladd,  Col.  J.  Granville  Leach,  Hon.  W.  Hall  Harris  and  Mr.  Alexander  R. 
Thompson.     Their  report  follows  these  minutes. 

The  General  President  appointed  a  committee  to  mark  the  place  where  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Society  was  held — consisting  of  Gen.  George  Richards,  R.  T.  Strickland. 
William  H.  Walker,  Hon.  Perry  Belmont,  Col.  J.  Granville  Leach,  John  C.  Tomlinson  and 
Dr.  Timothy  M.  Cheeseman. 

The  point  of  order,  that  no  quorum  was  present,  being  raised  by  Mr.  Olyphant,  of  the 
New  York  Society,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  April  19,  1918. 

SOCIETY  DINNER. 

The  General  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  tendered  a  dinner  to  the  members  of  the 
State  Societies,  who  were  present  at  the  meeting,  on  the  evening  of  April  19,  1917,  at  the 
Metropolitan  Club,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  customary  toast  in  silence  to  the  memory  of  George  Washington,  was  drunk. 

The  toast  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  our  Army  and  Navy  was  also 
drunk  standing. 

The  Ambassador  of  France  was  unable  to  attend  but  a  message  from  him  was  roundly 
applauded. 

Responses  to  toasts  were  also  made  by  the  Count  de  Jean,  of  the  French  Embassy; 
Colonel  Robert  M.  Thompson,  President  of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States,  and  Messrs. 
Harris,  Sands,  Rev.  Dr.  McKim,  Collins  and  Parris. 

The  trophy  presented  by  the  General  Society  on  this  occasion  was  a  handsome  silver 
cup  which  was  won  by  the  detachment  of  marines  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Pennsylvania  after  spirited 
competition.  The  presentation  was  made  by  the  General  President  of  the  Society  and  ac- 
cepted by  Major-General  George  Barnett,  U.  S.  M.  C,  commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  with 
appropriate  remarks. 

MEETING  OF  THE  SONS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

April  19,  1917. 

The  General  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  were  the  guests  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Society  at  the  Ceremonies  attending  the  dedication  of  a  tablet  on 
the  Mason  House,  1606  Twentieth  Street,  N.  W.,  in  the  afternoon  of  April  19th,  1917.  This 
tablet  marks  the  spot  where  the  first  meeting  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Society,  Sons  of 
the  Revolution  was  held  on  December  3rd,  1889. 

General  George  Richards,  U.  S.  M.  C,  President  of  that  Society,  presided.  After  an 
invocation  by  Reverend  George  Williamson  Smith,  D.  D.,  Messrs.  Richards,  Hopkins  and 
Montgomery  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 

The  tablet  was  then  unveiled  by  Mrs.  Cassie  Myers  Mason  Julian-James,  and  presented 
to  Colonel  Robert  M.  Thompson  as  President  of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States.  The 
tablet  was  accepted  by  Colonel  Thompson  with  a  pleasing  address. 

The  Society  and  guests  were  then  received  by  Mrs.  Cassie  Myers  Mason  Julian-James 
in  the  adjoining  house. 

WILLIAM   LIBBEY,  General  Secretary. 

W.    HALL   HARRIS,  JR.,  Assistant  General  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  UPON  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  January  24th,  1918. 
Mr.  President : 

Your  committee  appointed  to  offer  suggestions  to  remedy  certain  deficiencies  in 
the  Constitution  would  respectfully  report  as  follows : 

Your  committee  have  discussed  the  suggestions  made  by  the  chairman,  but  are 
divided  as  to  the  method  of  carrying  any  modifications  of  the  Constitution  into  execu- 
tion. 

Two  members  of  the  committee  favor  making  the  suggestions  as  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  so  that  there  will  be  one  authoritative  statement  of  what  might  be 
called  our  organic  law,  all  found  in  one  place  and  readily  accessible. 

Two  members  of  the  committee  favor  leaving  the  Constitution  as  it  now  stands, 
believing  that  some  of  the  proposed  changes,  to  the  extent  that  they  do  not  conflict  with 
the  existing  Constitution,  can  be  made  effective  by  the  General  Society  as  rules  or  stand- 
ing orders,  and  that  some  proposed  changes  should  not  be  enacted  in  any  form. 

Your  chairman  has  some  diffidence  in  expressing  an  opinion  since  the  suggestions 
were  originally  brought  up  by  him  as  the  result  of  over  ten  years  service  as  secretary, 
during  which  period  the  lack  of  any  definite  statement  covering  the  duties  of  officers, 
and  many  other  things  only  partially  covered  by  the  Constitution,  have  increased  his  bur- 
dens in  the  line  of  correspondence,  and  the  assumption  on  his  part  of  authority,  for  which 
there  is  absolutely  no  warrant  in  the  Constitution  itself. 

He  further  doubts  whether  many  of  these  suggestions  which  practically  nullify 
portions  of  the  existing  Constitution  could  be  legal  or  constitutional  acts  without  the 
sanction  of  all  the  Societies  under  our  present  law. 

It  is  therefore  deemed  advisable  to  publish  these  suggestions  in  the  form  in  which 
they  were  originally  offered,  as  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  as  this  plan  will  show 
exactly  where  that  document  is  affected  by  them. 

Should  the  General  Society,  however,  decide  to  act  upon  these  suggestions  as  sepa- 
rate motions,  this  can  readily  be  done,  as  they  can  easily  Se  recognized  by  the  difference  in 
type. 

Some  action  should,  however,  be  taken  upon  these  matters,  as  they  involve  the 
general  policy  of  the  Society,  as  will  be  seen  by  their  mere  perusal. 

The  committee,  therefore,  submit  this  report  and  the  proposed  changes  for  the 
consideration  and  action  of  the  General  Society. 

WILUAM   LIBBEY,  Chairman; 

WILLIAM  W.  LADD, 

J.  GRANVILLE  LEACH, 

W.  HALL  HARRIS, 

ALEXANDER  R.  THOMPSON. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  CONSTITUTION 

(Words  in  capital  letters  type  represent  new  matter.) 

I- 

PREAMBLE. 

(To  remain  as  at  present.) 

It  being  evident,  from  a  steady  decline  of  a  proper  celebration  of  the  National  holidays 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  that  popular  concern  in  the  events  and  men  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  is  gradually  declining,  and  that  such  lack  of  interest  is  attributable,  not  so  much 
to  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  rapidly  increasing  flood  of  immigration  from  foreign  countries,  as 
to  the  neglect,  on  the  part  of  descendants  of  Revolutionary  heroes,  to  perform  their  duty  in 
keeping  before  the  public  mind  the  memory  of  the  services  of  their  ancestors  and  of  the  times 
in  which  they  lived ;  therefore,  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  has  been  instituted 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  men  who,  in  the  military,  naval  and  civil  service  of  the 
Colonies  and  of  the  Continental  Congress  by  their  acts  or  counsel,  achieved  the  Independence 
of  the  country,  and  to  further  the  proper  celebration  of  the  anniversaries  of  the  birthday  of 


Washington,  and  of  prominent  events  connected  with  the  War  of  the  Revolution ;  to  collect 
and  secure  for  preservation  the  rolls,  records  and  other  documents  relating  to  that  period ; 
to  inspire  the  members  of  the  Society  with  the  patriotic  spirit  of  their  forefathers ;  and  to 
promote  the  feeling  of  friendship  among  them. 

II. 

GENERAL  SOCIETY. 

(To  remain  as  at  present.) 

The  General  Society  shall  be  divided  into  State  Societies,  which  shall  meet  annually 
on  the  day  appointed  therefor  in  their  respective  by-laws,  and  oftener  if  found  expedient; 
and  at  such  annual  meeting  the  reasons  for  the  institution  of  the  Society  shall  be  considered, 
and  the  best  measures  for  carrying  them  into  effect  adopted. 

III. 
STATE  SOCIETIES. 

The  State  Societies,  at  every  annual  meeting,  shall  choose  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
present,  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary,  a  Registrar,  a  Treasurer,  a  Chaplain,  and 
such  other  officers  as  may  by  them  respectively  be  deemed  necessary,  together  with  a  board 
of  managers  consisting  of  these  officers  and  nine  other  members,  as  may  be  provided  by  their 
respective  Constitutions  and  By-Laws. 

THEY  MAY  FORM  BRANCH  SOCIETIES  WITHIN  THEIR  STATE  LIMITS 
WHERE  DEEMED  DESIRABLE. 

IV. 

(To  remain  as  at  present.) 

Each  State  Society  shall  cause  to  be  transmitted  annually  or  oftener,  to  the  other  State 
Societies,  a  circular  letter  calling  attention  to  whatever  may  be  thought  worthy  of  observation 
respecting  the  welfare  of  the  Society  or  of  the  general  Union  of  the  States,  and  giving  informa- 
tion of  the  officers  chosen  for  the  year ;  and  copies  of  these  letters  shall  also  be  transmitted 
to  the  General  Secretary,  to  be  preserved  among  the  records  of  the  General  Society. 

V. 

The  State  Societies  shall  regulate  all  matters  respecting  their  own  affairs,  consistent 
with  the  Society;  judge  of  the  qualification  of  their  members,  or  of  those  proposed  for  mem- 
bership, subject,  however,  to  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution ;  and  expel  any  member  who, 
by  conduct  unbecoming  AN  AMERICAN  CITIZEN,  a  gentleman  or  a  man  of  honor,  or  by 
an  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  community  in  general  or  of  the  Society  in  particular,  may 
render  himself  unworthy  to  continue  in  membership. 

VI. 

(To  remain  as  at  present.) 

In  order  to  form  funds  that  may  be  respectable,  each  member  shall  contribute,  upon 
his  admission  to  the  Society  and  annually  thereafter,  such  sums  as  the  by-laws  of  the  re- 
spective State  Societies  may  require ;  but  any  of  such  State  Societies  may  provide  for  the  en- 
dowment of  memberships  by  the  payment  of  proper  sums  in  capitalization,  which  sums  shall 
be  properly  invested  as  a  permanent  fund,  the  income  only  of  which  shall  be  expended. 

VII. 
MEETINGS. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  General  Society  shall  be  held  every  three  years,  and  special 
meetings  may  be  held  upon  the  order  of  the  General  President  or  upon  the  request  of  two  of 
the  State  Societies  and  ALL  such  meetings  shall  consist  of  two  Delegates  from  each  State 
Society  and  one  additional  Delegate  for  every  one  hundred  (100)  members  or  major  fraction 
thereof;  and  on  all  questions  arising  at  meetings  of  the  General  Society  each  Delegate  there 
present  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote,  and  no  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  and  the  necessary 
expenses  of  such  meeting  shall  be  borne  by  the  State  Societies. 


VIII. 

At  the  regular  meeting,  a  General  President,  General  Vice-President,  General  Second 
Vice-President,  A  STATE  GENERAL  VICE-PRESIDENT  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  STATE 
SOCIETIES  (WHO  SHALL  BE  NOMINATED  BY  THE  RESPECTIVE  SOCIETIES), 
General  Secretary,  Assistant  General  Secretary,  General  Treasurer,  Assistant  General  Treas- 
urer, General  Registrar,  General  Historian,  General  Chaplain  AND.  AN  ASSISTANT  GEN- 
ERAL CHAPLAIN,  shall  be  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  present,  to  serve  until  the  next 
General  meeting,  or  until  their  successors  are  duly  chosen  AND  QUALIFIED  BY  ACCEPT- 
ANCE FILED  WITH  THE  SECRETARY.  THE  OFFICERS  SO  ELECTED  SHALL 
ENTER  UPON  THEIR  DUTIES,  THE  FIRST  OF  THE  MONTH  SUCCEEDING 
THAT  IN  WHICH  THE  ELECTION  IS  HELD. 

IX. 

(To  remain  as  at  present.) 

At  each  general  meeting  the  circular  letters  which  have  been  transmitted  by  the  sev- 
eral State  Societies  shall  be  considered,  and  all  measures  taken  which  shall  conduce  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Society. 

X. 

The  General  Society  shall  have  power  at  any  meeting  to  admit  State  Societies  thereto, 
and  to  entertain  and  determine  all  questions  affecting  the  qualifications  for  membership  in  or 
the  welfare  of  any  State  Society  WHICH  may,  by  proper  memorial,  be  presented  by  such 
State  Society  for  consideration.  THE  GENERAL  SOCIETY  SHALL  ALSO  HAVE 
POWER  TO  SUSPEND  OR  DROP  FROM  ITS  ROLLS  BY  A  TWO-THIRDS  VOTE 
OF  ALL  THE  DELEGATES  ENTITLED  TO  VOTE  AT  ANY  REGULAR  MEETING, 
ANY  STATE  SOCIETY  NOT  COMPLYING  WITH  THE  CONSTITUTION.  DUE 
NOTICE  OF  SUCH  PROPOSED  ACTION  BEING  GIVEN  AT  A  PREVIOUS  MEET- 
ING AND  PROPER  PROVISION  FOR  A  HEARING  BEING  MADE. 

XI. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

(To  remain  as  at  present.) 

Any  male  person  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  of  good  character,  and  a  descend- 
ant of  one  who,  as  a  military,  naval,  or  marine  officer,  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine,  in  actual 
service,  under  the  authority  of  any  of  the  thirteen  Colonies  or  States  or  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  remaining  always  loyal  to  such  authority,  or  a  descendant  of  one  who  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  or  of  one  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  or 
of  the  Congress  of  any  of  the  Colonies  or  States,  or  as  an  official  appointed  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  any  such  legislative  bodies,  actually  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  American 
Independence  by  services  rendered  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  becoming  thereby 
liable  to  conviction  of  treason  against  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  but  remaining  always 
loyal  to  the  authority  of  the  Colonies  or  States,  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Society. 

XII. 

(To  be  withdrawn  as  being  better  covered  under  a  new  article  to  be  substituted  for  it, 
as  follows :) 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

GENERAL  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

THE  GENERAL  PRESIDENT  SHALL  CALL  AND  PRESIDE  AT  ALL  MEET- 
INGS, OR  IN  HIS  ABSENCE,  SHALL  BE  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  GENERAL 
VICE-PRESIDENTS  IN  THEIR  ORDER.  HE  SHALL  IN  EVERY  WAY  SEEK  TO 
PROMOTE  THE  INTERESTS  AND  EXTEND  THE  USEFULNESS  OF  THE  SO- 
CIETY. 


HE  SHALL  REPRESENT  THE  SOCIETY  AT  ALL  PUBLIC  FUNCTIONS,  OR 
HE  SHALL  HAVE  POWER  TO  APPOINT  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IF  HE  SO 
DESIRES. 

THE  STATE  GENERAL  VICE-PRESIDENTS  SHALL  BE  THE  ESPECIAL 
REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  STATE  SOCIETIES  AT  THE  MEET- 
ING OF  THE  GENERAL  SOCIETY  AND  SHALL  TAKE  RANK  ACCORDING  TO 
THE  DATES  ON  WHICH  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  STATE  SOCIETIES  WERE  INSTI- 
TUTED. THEY  SHALL  EACH  HAVE  A  VOTE  AS  A  DELEGATE  AT  THE  MEET- 
INGS. 

GENERAL  SECRETARY. 

HE  SHALL  CONDUCT  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  GENERAL  SO- 
CIETY AND  KEEP  THE  MINUTES  OF  ITS  MEETINGS.  HE  SHALL  PUBLISH  A 
REPORT  CONTAINING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MEETINGS;  AND  ALSO  PUB- 
LISH SUCH  OTHER  MATTER  AS  IT  MAY  BE  DEEMED  NECESSARY  OR  ADVIS- 
ABLE TO  BRING  BEFORE  THE  STATE  SOCIETIES.  HE  SHALL  SEE  THAT  ALL 
OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES  ARE  NOTIFIED  OF  THEIR  ELECTION  OR  AP- 
POINTMENT AND  SHALL  CALL  THE  ATTENTION  OF  THE  STATE  SOCIETIES 
TO  ALL  RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  AT  THE  REGULAR  MEETINGS  WHICH  RE- 
QUIRE ACTION  BY  THE  STATES. 

THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY  SHALL  BE  THE  CUSTODIAN  OF  THE  IN- 
SIGNIA AND  THE  CERTIFICATES  OF  MEMBERSHIP,  AND  SHALL  ISSUE  THEM 
TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  UNDER  SUCH  PROPER  RULES  AS  MAY  BE 
FORMULATED  BY  THE  GENERAL  SOCIETY,  AND  HE  SHALL  KEEP  A  RECORD 
OF  SUCH  ISSUES,  WHEREIN  EACH  INSIGNIA  OR  CERTIFICATE  MAY  BE 
IDENTIFIED  BY  THE  NUMBER  THEREOF.  HE  SHALL  KEEP  AN  ACCOUNT  OF 
ALL  FUNDS  RECEIVED  FOR  INSIGNIA  OR  CERTIFICATES,  AND  SHALL  RE- 
PORT ON  THE  SAME  AT  EACH  GENERAL  MEETING. 

THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY  SHALL  PREPARE  AND  ISSUE  TO  STATE  SO- 
CIETIES AT  COST  AND  WHERE  DESIRED,  AN  APPROVED  FORM  OF  APPLICA- 
TION BLANK  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  SOCIETIES.  STATE  SOCIETIES 
MAY  PROVIDE  THEIR  OWN  BLANKS  IF  THEY  SO  PREFER,  PROVIDED  THEY 
CONFORM  IN  SUBSTANCE  WITH  THE  APPROVED  FORM,  AND  HAVE  BEEN 
SUBMITTED  TO  AND  HAVE  BEEN  APPROVED  BY  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY. 

THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY  SHALL  MAKE  A  REPORT  AT  THE  REGULAR 
MEETINGS  UPON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  SOCIETY  AND  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  GEN- 
ERAL OFFICERS  OR  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

GENERAL  TREASURER. 

HE  SHALL  BE  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  CARE  OF  THE  FUNDS  AND  SE- 
CURITIES BELONGING  TO  THE  GENERAL  SOCIETY  AND  SHALL  KEEP  AN 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SAME  AND  RENDER  A  REPORT  THEREON  AT  EACH  OF 
THE  REGULAR  MEETINGS  OF  THE  GENERAL  SOCIETY;  AND  SUCH  ESPECIAL 
REPORTS  AS  MAY  BE  CALLED  FOR  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OR  THE  EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. 

THE  FUNDS  OF  THE  GENERAL  SOCIETY  SHALL  BE  DEPOSITED  IN 
SOME  BANK  OR  TRUST  COMPANY  SATISFACTORY  TO  THE  EXECUTIVE  COM- 
MITTEE OF  THE  GENERAL  SOCIETY  AND  IN  THE  NAME  OF  "THE  GENERAL 
SOCIETY,  SONS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION,"  WHICH  ACCOUNT  SHALL  BE  DRAWN 
UPON  BY  THE  GENERAL  TREASURER  OR  HIS  ASSISTANT,  AS  AND  WHEN 
AUTHORIZED  BY  HIM,  FOR  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  GENERAL  SOCIETY 
UPON  VOUCHERS  APPROVED  BY  TWO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COM- 
MITTEE, OTHER  THAN  THEMSELVES. 

EACH  OF  THE  STATE  SOCIETIES  SHALL  ANNUALLY  ON  OR  BEFORE 
JULY  1  OF  EACH  YEAR,  PAY  TO  THE  GENERAL  TREASURER  FOR  THE  PUR- 
POSE OF  THE  GENERAL  SOCIETY  A  SUM  BASED  UPON  THE  MEMBERSHIP 
OF  EACH  SOCIETY,  IN  THE  AMOUNT  OF  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  PER  CAPITA, 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  EXPENSES  OF  THE  GENERAL  SOCIETY. 


AN  AUDITING  COMMITTEE  SHALL  BE  APPOINTED  BEFORE  EACH 
REGULAR  MEETING  TO  REVIEW  THE  ACCOUNTS  AND  CERTIFY  TO  THEIR 
CONDITION.  THEY  SHALL  PRESENT  THEIR  REPORT  AT  THE  MEETING  OF 
THE  GENERAL  SOCIETY. 

GENERAL  REGISTRAR. 

THE  GENERAL  REGISTRAR  SHALL  KEEP  ON  FILE  A  COMPLETE  SET  OF 
ALL  APPLICATIONS  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  SOCIETY,  AFTER  THEY  HAVE 
BEEN  ACTED  UPON  AND  FORWARDED  TO  HIM  BY  THE  STATE  SOCIETIES 
THROUGH  THEIR  REGISTRARS.  THESE  APPLICATION  FORMS  SHALL  BE  SO 
PRESERVED  THAT  WHEN  A  SUFFICIENT  NUMBER  HAVE  BEEN  RECEIVED 
FROM  EACH  STATE  THEY  CAN  BE  BOUND  IN  THEIR  PROPER  ORDER  NUMER- 
ICALLY FOR  EACH  STATE. 

HE  SHALL  ALSO  FOR  HIS  OWN  CONVENIENCE,  AND  TO  FACILITATE 
ACCESS  TO  THE  DATA  CONTAINED  IN  THESE  APPLICATIONS,  KEEP  AVAIL- 
ABLE THE  CARDS  SENT  TO  HIM  BY  THE  STATE  REGISTRARS,  IN  THEIR 
PROPER  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER  FOR  EACH  STATE. 

HE  SHALL  HAVE  PREPARED  AND  FURNISH  TO  THE  STATE  SOCIETIES 
AT  COST  THE  CARDS  FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF  THIS  INDEX.  THE  STATE 
REGISTRARS  SHALL  SEND  HIM  AT  REGULAR  INTERVALS,  AND  AT  ALL 
TIMES  UPON  HIS  REQUEST,  THESE  APPLICATION  PAPERS  AND  CARDS  COV- 
ERING THE  NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THEIR  SOCIETIES  PROPERLY  FILLED  OUT. 

HE  SHALL  MAKE  A  REPORT  OF  THE  TRANSACTIONS  OF  HIS  OFFICE  AT 
EACH  REGULAR  MEETING  OF  THE  GENERAL  SOCIETY,  SHOWING  THE 
STATE  OF  MEMBERSHIP,  GIVING  SUCH  DATA  AS  THE  NUMBER  OF  NEW 
MEMBERS,  THE  LOSSES  AND  WHETHER  THESE  LOSSES  HAVE  BEEN  BY 
REASON  OF  DEATH,  RESIGNATION  OR  OTHER  CAUSES. 

GENERAL  HISTORIAN. 

THE  GENERAL  HISTORIAN  SHALL  REPORT  AT  EACH  MEETING  OF 
THE  GENERAL  SOCIETY  UPON  THEWORK  OF  THE  VARIOUS  STATE  SO- 
CIETIES. HE  SHALL  COMMUNICATE  WITH  EACH  STATE  SOCIETY  YEARLY 
ASKING  FOR  DATA  TO  AID  IN  THE  PREPARATION  OF  THIS  REPORT. 

OTHER  OFFICERS. 

THE  OTHER  GENERAL  OFFICERS  SHALL  PERFORM  THE  DUTIES 
USUALLY  EXPECTED  FROM  OFFICIALS  HOLDING  SUCH  POSITIONS.  THE 
VICE-PRESIDENTS  AND  THE  ASSISTANT  GENERAL  OFFICERS  SHALL  DIS- 
CHARGE THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OR  GENERAL  OFFICER  TO  WHOM 
THEY  ARE  ASSISTANTS  IN  CASE  OF  THEIR  ABSENCE  OR  DEATH,  INABILITY 
TO  ACT,  OR  WHEN  ESPECIALLY  AUTHORIZED. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

THERE  SHALL  BE  AN  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  WHICH  SHALL  CONSIST 
OF  THE  GENERAL  PRESIDENT,  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY,  THE  ASSISTANT 
GENERAL  SECRETARY,  THE  GENERAL  TREASURER,  THE  ASSISTANT  GEN- 
ERAL TREASURER  AND  THE  STATE  VICE-PRESIDENTS.  A  QUORUM  TO 
CONSIST  OF  AT  LEAST  THREE  GENERAL  OFFICERS  AND  FOUR  VICE-PRESI- 
DENTS. 

IT  SHALL  HAVE  CHARGE  OF  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  SOCIETY,  EXCEPT 
SUCH  AS  PERTAIN  TO  THE  SUBJECT  OF  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  STATE  SO- 
CIETIES, IN  THE  INTERVAL  BETWEEN  THE  MEETINGS  OF  THE  GENERAL 
SOCIETY. 

IT  SHALL  PRESENT  A  REPORT  AT  EACH  MEETING  OF  THE  GENERAL 
SOCIETY. 


XIII.  "^ 

STATE  SECRETARIES. 

(A  new  article  to  be  inserted :) 

THE  STATE  SECRETARIES  SHALL  REPORT  TO  THE  GENERAL  SECRE- 
TARY IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  EACH  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETINGS  OF  THEIR 
SOCIETIES,  GIVING  A  RECORD  OF  THEIR  TRANSACTIONS,  INFORMATION 
CONCERNING  ANY  CHANGES  IN  THEIR  OFFICERS  AND  ALL  THE  ACTIV- 
ITIES OF  THEIR  SOCIETY,  THEIR  SOCIAL  FUNCTIONS  AND  THEIR  ACTION 
UPON  THE  RESOLUTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  THEM  FROM  THE  GENERAL 
SOCIETY. 

THEY  SHALL  SEND  ALL  APPLICATIONS  FROM  THEIR  MEMBERS  FOR 
INSIGNIA  OR  MEMBERSHIP  CERTIFICATES  TO  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY 
AFTER  HAVING  VERIFIED  THE  FACT  OF  MEMBERSHIP  IN  GOOD  STANDING 
AND  ENDORSED  THE  APPLICATION.  THEY  SHALL  FURNISH  THE  GENERAL 
HISTORIAN   WITH   INFORMATION  UPON  HIS  REQUEST. 

XIV. 

STATE  REGISTRARS. 

(A  new  article:) 

THE  STATE  REGISTRARS  SHALL  REPORT  TO  THE  GENERAL  REG- 
ISTRAR AT  STATED  INTERVALS  BUT  AT  LEAST  ONCE  A  YEAR  IMMEDIATELY 
AFTER  THEIR  ANNUAL  MEETING,  SENDING  HIM  ALL  DUPLICATE  COPIES 
OF  APPROVED  APPLICATIONS  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  SOCIETY,  TO- 
GETHER WITH  A  CARD  CONTAINING  AN  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  CONTENTS  OF 
EACH  APPLICATION.  THESE  CARDS  OF  SUITABLE  AND  UNIFORM  SIZE  FOR 
FILING  TO  BE  OBTAINED  FROM  THE  GENERAL  REGISTRAR.  THEY  SHALL 
PRESERVE  AND  SECURELY  KEEP  ON  FILE  ALL  ORIGINAL  APPLICATIONS 
WITH  THE  PROOFS  OF  ELIGIBILITY  ATTACHED  THERETO.  THESE  FORMS 
MAY  BE  BOUND  IF  THIS  IS  DEEMED  ADVISABLE.  THEY  SHALL  ALSO  KEEP 
A  CARD  CATALOGUE  OF  THESE  APPLICATIONS,  WHICH  CARDS  SHALL  CON- 
TAIN AN  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  CARDS  SIMILAR  TO  THAT 
FURNISHED  THE  GENERAL  REGISTRAR. 

XV. 

MEMBERSHIP  CERTIFICATES. 

(A  new  article:) 

THE  SOCIETY  SHALL  HAVE  A  CERTIFICATE  OF  MEMBERSHIP  OF  DIG- 
NIFIED CHARACTER  ENGRAVED  ON  COPPER  AND  PRINTED  UPON  PARCPI- 
MENT,  WHICH  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  FROM  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY  UPON 
THE  REQUEST  OF  ANY  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STATE  SOCIETIES  MADE 
THROUGH  THEIR  SECRETARIES,  AT  A  COST  OF  $5.00. 

IT  SHALL  BE  SIGNED  BY  THE  GENERAL  PRESIDENT,  THE  GENERAL 
SECRETARY  AND  THE  PRESIDENT,  SECRETARY  AND  REGISTRAR  OF  THE 
RESPECTIVE  STATE  SOCIETIES. 

XVI. 

INSIGNIA. 

(Article  XIII  now  becomes  Article  XVI.) 

This  Society  shall  have  an  insignia,  which  shall  be  a  badge  suspended  from  a  ribbon 
by  a  ring  of  gold ;  the  badge  to  be  elliptical  in  form,  with  escalloped  edges,  one  and  one-quar- 
ter inches  in  length,  and  one  and  one-eighth  inches  in  width ;  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  gold 
eagle,  with  wings  displayed,  inverted ;  on  the  obverse  side  a  medallion  of  gold  in  the  center, 
elliptical  in  form,  bearing  on  its  face  the  figure  of  a  soldier  in  Continental  uniform,  with  mus- 
ket slung;  beneath,  the  figures  1775;  the  medallion  surrounded  by  thirteen  raised  gold  stars  of 
five  points  each  upon  a  border  of  dark  blue  enamel.  On  the  reverse  side,  in  the  center,  a 
medallion  corresponding  in  form  to  that  on  the  obverse,  and  also  in  gold,  bearing  on  its  face 


the  Houdon  portrait  of  Washington  in  bas-relief,  encircled  by  the  legend,  "Sons  of  the  Rev- 
olution";  beneath,  the  figures  1883  ;  and  upon  the  reverse  of  the  eagle  the  number  of  the  badge 
to  be  engraved;  the  medallion  to  be  surrounded  by  a  plain  gold  border,  conforming  in  dimen- 
sions to  the  obverse ;  the  ribbon  shall  be  dark  blue,  ribbed  and  watered,  edged  with  buff,  one 
and  one-quarter  inches  wide,  and  one  and  one-half  inches  in  displayed  length. 

XVII. 

THE  INSIGNIA  SHALL  BE  WORN  BY  THE 'MEMBERS  ON  ALL  OCCASIONS 
WHEN  THEY  ASSEMBLE  AS  SUCH,  FOR  ANY  STATED  PURPOSE  OR  CELE- 
BRATION AND  MAY  BE  WORN  ON  ANY  OCCASION  OE  CEREMONY.  IT  SHALL 
BE  WORN  CONSPICUOUSLY  ON  THE  LEFT  BREAST. 

MEMBERS  WHO  ARE  OR  HAVE  BEEN  OFFICERS  OF  A  STATE  SOCIETY 
OR  OF  THE  GENERAL  SOCIETY  MAY  WEAR  THE  INSIGNIA  SUSPENDED 
FROM  A  REGULATION  RIBBON  AROUND  THE  NECK. 

THE  INSIGNIA  SHALL  BE  WORN  ONLY  AS  ABOVE  PRESCRIBED. 

THE  UNDRESS  INSIGNIA  SHALL  BE  A  ROSETTE  OR  BUTTON  OF  THE 
SIZE  NOW  IN  USE  OR  A  MINIATURE  SIZE  OF  THE  SAME,  MADE  OF  SILK  LIKE 
THE  INSIGNIA  RIBBON.  ON  ORDINARY  OCCASIONS  MEMBERS  MAY  WEAR 
THIS  ROSETTE  IN  THE  UPPER  BUTTON-HOLE  OF  THE  LEFT  LAPEL  OF  THE 
COAT.  IT  SHOULD  NEVER  BE  WORN  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  WITH  ANY  OTHER 
INSIGNIA  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

(Article  XV  omitted  as  unnecessary;  see  new  article  XII.) 

XVIII. 

SEAL. 

(Article  XVI  would  then  become  Article  XVIII.) 

The  seal  of  the  Society  shall  be  one  and  seven-eighth  inches  in  diameter,  and  shall  consist 
of  the  figure  of  a  Minute-man  in  Continental  uniform,  standing  on  a  ladder  leading  to  a  belfry ; 
in  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  musket  and  an  olive  branch,  whilst  his  right  grasps  a  bell  rope ;  above, 
the  cracked  Liberty  Bell ;  issuing  therefrom  a  ribbon  bearing  the  motto  of  the  Society,  Bxegi  mon- 
umentum  aere  perennius;  across  the  top  of  the  ladder,  on  a  ribbon,  the  figures  1776;  and  on  the 
left  of  the  Minute-man,  and  also  on  a  ribbon,  the  figures  1883.  the  year  of  the  formation  of  the 
Society;  the  whole  encircled  by  a  band  three-eighths  of  one  inch  wide;  thereon  at  the  top  thir- 
teen stars  of  five  points  each ;  at  the  bottom  the  name  of  the  General  Society,  or  of  the  State 
Society  to  which  the  seal  belongs. 

XIX. 

AMENDMENTS. 

(A  new  article.) 

THIS  CONSTITUTION  CAN  BE  AMENDED  BY  A  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED AT  ANY  MEETING  OF  THE  GENERAL  SOCIETY;  PROVIDED,  PRIOR 
NOTICE  AND  A  COPY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT  PROPOSED  HAS  BEEN  SENT  TO 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  EACH  STATE  SOCIETY  AT  LEAST  SIX  MONTHS  IN  AD- 
VANCE OF  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  GENERAL  SOCIETY. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

General  President j.  M.  Montgomery,  108  Water  St.,  New  York  City. 

General  Vice-President R.  M.  Cadwalader,  133  South  12th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Second  General  Vice-PrEsddent.W.  G.  Page,  Fenway  Studios,  Boston,  Mass. 

General  Secretary Prop.  William  Libbey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Assistant  General  Secretary      W.  Hall  Harris,  Jr.,  255  Title  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

General  Treasurer Ralph  Isham,  1311  Ritchie  Place,  Chicago,  111. 

Assistant  General  Treasurer      Gen.  George  Richards,  U.  S.  M.  C,  1734  New  York  Ave., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Registrar Hon.  Geo.  E.  Pomeroy,  510  Madison  Ave.,  Toledo,  O. 

General  Historian H.  O.  Collins,  719  San  Fernando  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

General  Chaplain Rt.  Rev.  D.  S.  TuttlE,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


. 


'THE  BOYS  OF  BUFF  AND  BLUE." 

"Pardon  me,  sir;  as  I,  you  wear 

A  button  of  buff  and  blue. 
Our  fathers  did  their  duty  well; 

We  have  our  work  to  do. 
My  name  is  Cady."     "Mine  is  Hale; 

It's  up  to  me  and  you." 

"My  great  grandsire  at  Bunker  Hill 

Was  on  the  firing  line." 
"My  greatsire  fought  at  Lexington, 

And  fell  at  Brandywine." 
"Our  field  is  here;  the  call  is  clear; 

Freedom  the  countersign!" 

'Twas  all  I  heard,  as  I  passed  by 

Those  boys  of  buff  and  blue, 
But  'twas  enough  to  stir  my  blood 

And  thrill  me  through  and  through — 
"Our  fathers  did  their  duty  well; 

It's  up  to  me  and  you!" 

Laura  Blackburn. 


From  the  Minute  Man,  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  June,  1917,  Vol.  VII,  No.  4. 
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Sons  of  the  Revolution 

IN  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


REPORTS 

AND 

PROCEEDINGS 

1917-1918 


December  4,  1918 


Object  of  the  Society 


CONSTITUTION 


•Preamble 

Whereas,  It  has  become  evident  from  the  decline  of  proper 
celebration  of  such  National  holidays  as  the  Fourth  of  July,  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  and  the  like,  that  popular  interest  in  the  events 
and  men  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  is  less  than  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  Republic; 

And  Whereas,  This  lack  of  interest  is  to  be  attributed  not  so 
much  to  lapse  of  time  as  to  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  descendants 
of  Revolutionary  heroes  to  perform  their  duty  of  keeping  before 
the  public  mind  the  memory  of  the  services  of  their  ancestors,  and 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and  of  the  principles  for  which 
they  contended; 

Therefore,  The  Society  of  the  "Sons  of  the  Revolution " 
has  been  instituted  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  men  who,  in 
military,  naval  or  civil  service,  by  their  acts  or  counsel,  achieved 
American  Independence;  to  promote  and  assist  in  the  proper  cele- 
bration of  the  anniversaries  of  Washington's  Birthday,  the  Battles 
of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  Capitula- 
tions of  Saratoga  and  Yorktown,  the  Evacuation  of  New  York  by 
the  British  Army,  and  other  prominent  events  relating  to  or  con- 
nected with  the  War  of  the  Revolution;  to  collect  and  secure  for 
preservation  the  manuscript  rolls,  records,  and  other  documents 
and  memorials  relating  to  that  War;  to  inspire  among  the  mem- 
bers and  their  descendants  the  patriotic  spirit  of  their  forefathers; 
to  inculcate  in  the  community  in  general  sentiments  of  Nationality 
and  respect  for  the  principles  for  which  the  patriots  of  the  Revolu- 
tion contended;  to  assist  in  the  commemorative  celebration  of  other 
great  historical  events  of  National  importance,  and  to  promote 
social  intercourse  and  the  feeling  of  fellowship  among  its  members. 
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General  Society 


(Organized  at  Washington,  D.  C,  April  19,  1890.) 


OFFICERS,  1917-1918. 

General  President: 

James  Mortimer  Montgomery, 

New  York  Society. 

General  Vice-President: 

*  Richard  McCall  Cadwalader, 

Pennsylvania  Society. 

Second  General  Vice-President: 
Charles  I.  Thayer 
Massachusetts  Society. 

General  Secretary: 

William  Libbey,  D.Sc., 

New  Jersey  Society. 

Assistant  General  Secretary: 

W.  Hale  Harris,  Jr., 

Maryland  Society. 

General  Treasurer: 
Ralph  Isham, 
Illinois  Society. 

Assistant  General  Treasurer: 

Brig.-Gen.  George  Richards,  U.  S.  M.  C, 

District  of  Columbia  Society. 

General  Chaplain: 

Rt.  Rev.  Daniel  Sylvester  Tuttle,  D.D.. 

Missouri  Society. 

General  Registrar: 
Hon.  George  E.  Pomeroy, 
Ohio  Society. 

General  Historian: 

Orra  E.  Monnette, 

California  Society. 


*  Deceased. 


Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the 
State  of  New  York 


Instituted  February  22,  1876. 
Reorganized  December  4,  1883. 
Incorporated   May  3,  1884. 


FOUNDERS 
John  Austin  Stevens, 

John  Cochrane, 

Austin  Huntington, 

George  H.  Potts, 

Frederick  Samuel  Tallmadgb, 

George  Washington  Wright  Houghton, 

Asa  Bdxd  Gardiner, 

Thomas  Henry  Edsall, 

Joseph  W.  Drexel, 

James  Mortimer  Montgomery, 

James  Duane  Livingston, 

John  Bleecxer  Miller, 

Alexander  Ramsay  Thompson,  Jr. 
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Officers,  1919 


President: 
Robert  OlyphanT,  17  Battery  Place. 

First  Vice-President: 
William  W.  Ladd,  20  Nassau  Street. 

Second  Vice-President: 
Philip  Livingston,  115  East  61st  Street. 

Third  Vice-President: 
Walter  C.  Hubbard,  Cotton  Exchange. 

Secretary: 
Henry  Russell  Drowne,  Fraunces  Tavern. 

Assistant  Secretary: 
Philip  V.  R.  Schuyler,  32  Nassau  Street. 

Treasurer: 
J.  Wray  Cleveland,  176  Broadway. 

Registrar: 
Edgar  Beach  Van  Winkle,  115  East  70th  Street. 

Chaplain: 

Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D.D., 
Synod  House,  N.  E.  Cor.  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  110th  Street. 

Assistant  Chaplain: 
Very  Rev.  Howard  Chandler  Robbins,  D.D.,  Cor.  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  112th  Street. 


Board  of  Managers: 


Norman  Henderson 
W.  Rockhill  Potts 
Isaac  H.  Vrooman,  Jr. 
Frank  Hasbrouck 
Henry  G.  Sanford 
William  Fahnestock 
Isaac  N.  Mills 
Charles  Wisner 


Howard  R.  Bayne 
Lawrence  E.  Sexton 
William  Alexander 
Augustus  C.  Hone 
Henry  Galbraith  Ward 
James  M.  Beck 
George  A.  Zabriskie 
Lawrence  L.  Gillespie 


Robert  Thorne 
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Chapters  of  the  Society: 

Buffalo  Chapter,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  A.  L.  Benedict,  M.D.,  Regent. 

Robert  M.  Codd,  Jr.,  Secretary,  410  Erie  County  Bank  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Philip  Livingston  Chapter,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Isaac  H.  Vrooman,  Jr.,  Regent. 

Borden  H.  Mills,  Secretary,  452  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
William  Floyd  Chapter,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Hobart  W.  Thompson,  Regent. 

C.  W.  Tillinghast  Barker,  Secretary,  245  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Fort  Schuyler  Chapter,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  A.  Vedder  Brower,  Regent. 

Egbert  Bagg,  Jr.,  Secretary,  424  Genesse  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Orange  County  Chapter,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 
Jamestown  Chapter,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Hon.  Frank  H.  Mott,  Regent. 

Edward  R.  Bootey,  Secretary,  4  Chandler  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Real  Estate  Committee: 
James  Mortimer  Montgomery,  Chairman, 
Thomas  Denny,  Philip  Rhinelander, 

Norman  Henderson,  George  A.  Zabriskie. 

Membership  Committee: 
Talbot  Root,  Chairman, 
John  M.  Blake,  Landreth  H.  King, 

Benjamin  W.  B.  Brown,  George  P.  Lawton, 

Frederic  V.  S.  Crosby,  Pierre  F.  Macdonald, 

Henry  Russell  Drowne,  Bryce  Metcalf, 

William  B.  Hill,  Walter  B.  Tufts, 

John  B.  Holland,  Lewis  H.  Woodburn. 

Committee  on  Church  Service: 
Augustus  C.  Hone,  Chairman, 
J.  Wray  Cleveland,  Henry  G.  Sanford, 

Walter  L.  McCorkle,  Arthur  F.  Schermerhorn. 

Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D.D.,  Chaplain, 
Very  Rev.  Howard  C.  Robbins,  D.D.,  Assistant  Chaplain. 

Essay  Committee: 
Richard  Henry  Greene,  Chairman, 
Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  R.  Russell  Requa, 

Clifford  B.  Dykeman,  Jay  Maxwell  Simpson. 

Library  Committee: 
Robert  Jaffray,  Chairman, 
Douglas  Campbell,  Howard  T.  Kingsbury, 

John  H.  Johnston,  Edward  W.  Tapp. 

Museum  Committee: 
George  B.  Class,  Chairman, 
C.  Van  Rensselaer  Cogswell,  H.  Blanchard  Dominick, 

Joseph  H.  Colyer,  Jr.,  Alfred  Irving  Scott. 
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Tablet  Committee: 
Charles  A.  Sherman,  Chairman, 
Herbert  D.  Lloyd,  Alfred  B.  Robinson, 

Pierre  F.  Macdonald,  Henry  O.  Tallmadge. 

Publication  Committee: 
James  Mortimer  Montgomery,  Chairman, 
Norman  H.  Donald,  Frederick  G.  Mather,  Historian, 

Henry  Russell  Drowne,  George  Haven  Putnam. 

Excursion  Committee: 
William  W.  Owens,  Chairman, 
Oscar  T.  Barck,  Benjamin  R.  Lummis, 

Edward  P.  Casey,  Charles  F.  Swan. 

Finance  Committee: 
William  W.  Ladd,  Chairman, 
William  G.  Bates,  Robert  Thorne, 

J.  Wray  Cleveland,  Charles  E.  Warren. 

Committee  on  Speakers: 
Henry  Galbraith  Ward,  Chairman, 
David  Cromwell,  Robert  Olyphant. 

Robert  L.  Fowler,  Frank  L.  Polk, 

Committee  on  Memorial  Decorations: 
Robert  Thorne,  Chairman, 
William  B.  Davenport,  John  Ward  Dunsmore, 

Louis  H.  Dos  Passos,  George  A.  Zabriskie. 

Auditing  Committee: 
John  T.  Terry,  Chairman,  Elbridge  G.  Snow. 

Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws: 
Whliam  W.  Ladd,  Chairman, 
William  G.  Bates,  Lawrence  E.  Sexton. 

Publicity  Committee: 
John  T.  McCaffrey,  Chairman, 
William  H.  Becker,  Wilbur  F.  Fauley, 

Charles  M.  Fadxbanks,  Samuel  McKee. 

Stewards: 
Philip  Rhinelander,  Chairman, 
Alanson  T.  Enos,  Jr.,  George  C.  Heilner, 

Kenneth  Fisk,  Henry  R.  Kunhardt,  Jr., 

Lewis  B.  Woodruff. 

Marshal: 

Thomas  Denny. 
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Color  Guard: 

Richard  M.  Montgomery,  Jr.,  Chairman, 

Elbert  C.  Atwood,  W.  Douglas  Owens, 

Herbert  W.  Congdon,  Henry  S.  Reynolds 

Charles  E.  Crowell,  Jr.,  Hubert  M.  Schott, 

C.  Percy  Latting,  Jr.,  John  F.  Talmage, 

L.  Alexander  Mack  Alfred  B.  Wade, 

William  H.  W.  Noyes,  Kenneth  T.  Wilson 

E.  Ward  Olney,  Francis  I.  Woodburn. 


Committee  on  Society  Chorus: 
F.  Murray  Olyphant,  Chairman, 


Landreth  H.  King, 


Henry  C.  Mecklem. 


Society  Chorus: 
Henry  Clay  Mecklem,  Manager, 
James  S.  Hedden,  Vice-Manager, 
William  P.  H.  Bacon,  Marshall  W.  Greene, 

Victor  D.  Borst,  Henry  St.  John  Hyde, 

CEcn,  F.  Colton,  Landreth  H.  King, 

Charles  W.  Fash,  F.  Murray  Olyphant, 

Elmer  R.  Jacobs,  Secretary. 


DELEGATES  TO  THE  TRIENNIAL  MEETING, 
GENERAL  SOCIETY,  APRIL  19-20,  1918 


James  Mortimer  Montgomery, 
Robert  Olyphant, 
James  M.  Beck, 
Henry  G.  Ward, 
Henry  R.  Drowne, 
Edgar  B.  Van  Winkle, 
William  W.  Ladd, 
W.  Rockhill  Potts, 
William  E.  Cary, 
Charles  Wisner, 
Augustus  C.  Hone, 
Frederick  G.  Mather, 
Benjamin  W.  B.  Brown, 
Richard  M.  Montgomery,  Jr., 


C.  W.  TlLLINGHAST  BARKER, 

Hubert  M.  Schott, 
Wh^liam  Alexander, 
John  M.  Blake, 
Robert  J affray, 
Talbot  Root, 
Cullen  V.  R.  Cogswell, 
John  Brewer, 
Charles  J.  Strang, 
Lewis  B.  Woodruff, 
Whxiam  B.  Davenport, 
James  VanDyk, 
J.  Franklin  Risley, 
John  H.  Converse. 


ALTERNATES 


Leonard  H.  Giles, 
John  H.  Wood, 
Louis  W.  Van  Gaasbeek, 
John  J.  Bogert, 


Robert  Grier  Cooke, 
Louis  F.  Dodd, 
Joseph  H.  Colyer,  Jr., 
Whxiam  S.  Lyon. 


Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers 

To  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York: 

The  Board  of  Managers  submits  the  following  report  for  the  year 
ending  December  4,  1918: 

MEETINGS. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Delmonico's,  New 
York,  on  Thursday  evening,  January  24th  at  8.30  o'clock,  the  President, 
Robert  Olyphant,  in  the  Chair  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
members  present,  to  act  upon  the  proposed  amendment  to  Section 
I  of  the  By-Laws,  as  follows : 

"Members  who  are  officers  or  enlisted  men  in  active  service 
in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  while  the  nation  is 
engaged  in  war,  shall  be  released  from  the  payment  of  annual  dues 
in  each  year  in  which  they  so  serve." 

The  amendment  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  and  was  followed  immediately 
by  the  regular  Stated  Meeting  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Frederick 
Samuel  Tallmadge,  late  President  of  the  Society. 

President  Olyphant  made  a  brief  address  referring  to  the  life, 
services  and  beneficence  of  Mr.  Tallmadge,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  Society  Chorus  sang  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 

The  speaker  of  the  evening,  Mr.  William  L.  Calver,  was  then 
introduced,  who  delivered  an  illustrated  lecture  entitled  "33  years 
of  Historical  Excavation  Work  in  and  about  the  City  of  New  York 
and  Elsewhere."  Mr.  Calver  was  assisted  by  our  fellow  member, 
Mr.  John  Ward  Dunsmore,  who  took  up  the  subject  of  excavation 
work  at  West  Point  and  vicinity.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
extended  to  Messrs.  Calver  and  Dunsmore. 

The  Chorus  then  sang  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  all  the 
members  joining  in  the  chorus,  after  which  the  President  introduced 
Dr.  William  C.  Minifie,  Chaplain  of  the  City  of  London  Guard,  who 
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spoke  regarding  the  Revolution  and  the  present  great  war,  in  which 
he  had  seen  service  at  the  front.  He  made  a  brief  and  eloquent 
address,  which  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 

A  stated  meeting  was  held  at  Delmonico's  on  Tuesday  evening, 
April  30th,  to  celebrate  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  ninth  anniversary 
of  the  inauguration  of  George  Washington  as  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  who  said 
that  as  the  subject  for  the  evening  was  the  "Sons  of  Liberty,"  he  would 
ask  the  Society  Chorus  to  sing  "Yankee  Doodle,"  the  song  of  the 
volunteer  soldiers  of  Revolutionary  times. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening,  Wilbur  C.  Abbott,  Litt.B.,  M.A., 
Professor  of  History  in  Yale  University,  then  delivered  a  lecture 
illustrated  with  stereopticon  views  on  "The  Sons  of  Liberty  and  the 
Revolutionary  Movement  in  New  York,  1 765-1 776;"  General  Asa 
Bird  Gardiner  gave  an  interesting  account  of  seeing  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  1846,  when  he  was  a  boy  eight  years 
old,  and  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Abbott  for  his  interesting 
and  instructive  address,  which  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  President  spoke  of  present  conditions  and  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Society  was  now  selling  War  Bonds  for  the  Third 
Liberty  Loan,  and  would  be  pleased  to  receive  subscriptions  either 
there  or  in  the  Long  Room  at  Fraunces  Tavern,  after  which  the 
Chorus  sang  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner." 

A  stated  meeting  was  held  at  Delmonico's  on  Monday  evening, 
November  25th,  to  celebrate  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  evacuation  of  the  City  of  New  York  by  the  British  troops. 

The  Society  Chorus  first  sang  Army  Songs. 

The  President,  Mr.  Robert  Olyphant,  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  8.45  and  announced  the  singing  of  the  "Doxology"  and  the 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  after  which  he  made  a  short  ad- 
dress on  Evacuation  Day  and  introduced  the  speaker  of  the  evening, 
Mr.  Frank  W.  Pearsall,  Senior  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  who  was  head  of  the  Personnel 
Bureau,  and  had  the  placing  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
workers  in  France. 
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Mr.  Pearsall  gave  a  very  interesting  description  of  events  on  the 
other  side,  in  France,  from  March  to  October  191 8,  in  which  he  paid 
a  glowing  tribute  to  "Our  Boys." 

General  Asa  Bird  Gardiner  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Pear- 
sall for  his  eloquent  and  interesting  address.  This  was  seconded 
and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chorus  sang  "America"  and  after  refreshments  there  was 
informal  singing  of  Army  Songs,  in  which  Mr.  Tyler  who  was  present 
as  the  guest  of  Mr.  J.  Edward  Weld,  took  an  active  part. 

PRESENTATION  OF  FLAGS  TO  ST.  PAUL'S  CHAPEL,  NEW 
YORK  CITY,  TO  MARK  WASHINGTON'S  PEW. 

The  Rector  and  Vestry  of  Trinity  Parish  graciously  consented 
to  accept  from  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York 
two  colors,  reproductions  of  the  United  States  Continental  Flag  and 
the  Washington  Headquarters  Flag  at  Valley  Forge,  both  flags  to  be 
placed  permanently  at  the  Washington  Pew  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel, 
Broadway  and  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  ceremonies  attending  the  presentation  took  place  in  St. 
Paul's  Chapel  on  Friday,  December  14,  1917  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  one 
hundred  and  eighteenth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  George  Washington. 

It  was  intended  to  assemble  at  Fraunces  Tavern  and  parade  to 
the  Chapel,  but  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  prevented  the  carrying 
out  of  this  part  of  the  arrangements. 

The  members  of  the  Society  went  direct  to  the  Chapel  and  the 
Officers  and  Managers  marched  up  the  center  aisle  preceded  by  the 
Color  Guard  carrying  the  Society's  Flags.  The  service  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D.D.,  Chaplain  of  the  So- 
ciety and  the  Very  Rev.  Howard  Chandler  Robbins,  D.D.,  Assistant 
Chaplain,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  William  Montague  Geer,  S.T.D., 
Vicer  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  the  Rev.  George  B.  Cox,  the  Rev.  Edwin 
W.  Colloque,  the  Rev.  Archibald  R.  Mansfield,  the  Rev.  Richard 
T.  Henshaw  and  the  Rev.  Edward  P.  Newton. 

The  colors  were  presented  by  the  Hon.  James  M.  Beck  and  were 
received  by  the  Rev.  William  Montague  Geer.  (Mr.  Beck's  address 
is  printed  in  this  report.) 
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CHURCH  SERVICE 

The  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Church  Service  commemorative 
of  the  birth  of  George  Washington,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Very- 
Rev.  Howard  Chandler  Robbins,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Divine,  was  held  in  the  Cathedral,  Amsterdan  Avenue  and  One 
Hundred  and  Twelfth  Street,  New  York  City.  The  service  was  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars,  and  the  following  organizations  were  invited:  Columbia 
University,  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  Veteran  Corps  of  Artillery, 
New  York  Historical  Society,  St.  Nicholas  Society,  Aztec  Club  of 
1847,  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  Loyal  Legion,  Huguenot  Society 
of  America,  Holland  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Colonial  Dames  of  America,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  Colonial  Dames  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Colonial  Order  of  the  Acorn,  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants, 
Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati,  Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
Order  of  Founders  and  Patriots. 

The  service  was  conducted  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Greer, 
D.D.,  L.L.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York  and  Chaplain  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  Dean  Robbins,  Assistant  Chaplain, 
assisted  by:  The  Rev.  Edwin  Walter  Colloque,  B.A.,  M.A.  The 
Rev.  Frank  Warfield  Crowder,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.  The  Rev.  Howard 
Duffield,  D.D.  The  Rev.  William  Nicholas  Dunnell,  D.D.  The 
Rev.  Robert  Ellis  Jones,  D.D.  The  Rev.  Floyd  Swallow  Leach, 
A.B.,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.  The  Rev.  Archibald  Romaine  Mansfield, 
A.B.,  D.D.  The  Rev.  Joseph  P.  McComas,  D.D.  The  Rev.  E. 
Briggs  Nash,  B.D.  The  Rev.  George  Francis  Nelson,  D.D.  The 
Rev.  George  Starkweather  Pratt.     The  Rev.  Tertius  van  Dyke. 

The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Ernest  Milmore  Stires, 
D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Thomas's  Church,  and  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Color  Guards  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  Society 
of  Colonial  Wars,  carrying  the  handsome  silk  flags  of  their  Societies, 
headed  the  procession  of  members. 

The  following  representatives  of  Societies  were  present: 

Society  of  the  Cincinnati:  Talbot  Olyphant,  Hon.  Francis  Key 
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Pendleton,  Edward  Wright  Tapp,  Richard  Ogden,  George  Floyd 
Vingut,  Francis  Burrall  Hoffman  and  Ward  Belknap. 

New  York  Historical  Society:  R.  Horace  Gallatin,  Samuel 
V.  Hoffman,  Stuyvesant  Fish,  Henry  F.  DePuy,  Thomas  T.  Sherman, 
Gerard  Beekman,  Paul  R.  Towne,  Thomas  J.  Burton,  Benjamin 
W.  B.  Brown,  and  Richard  H.  Greene. 

Saint  Nicholas  Society:  William  D.  Murphy,  Alfred  Wagstaff, 
Guy  Van  Amringe,  Irving  Schmelzel,  James  Lorimer  Graham,  J. 
Maus  Schermerhorn,  James  B.  Townsend,  William  L.  De  Bost, 
Walter  C.  Wyckoff,  and  George  M.  Woolsey. 

Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States:  Rear 
Admiral  Purnell  F.  Harrington,  U.  S.  N.  (Retired),  Rear  Admiral 
Charles  S.  Sigsbee,  U.  S.  N.  (Retired),  Major  L.  Curtiss  Brackett, 
U.  S.  V.,  Major  George  W.  Debevoise,  U.  S.  V.,  Major  George  Breck, 
U.  S.  V.,  Major  Charles  W.  Snyder,  U.  S.  V.,  Captain  Luis  F.  Emilio, 
U.  S.  V.,  Lieut.  Abraham  G.  Mills,  U.  S.  V.,  Lieut.  Augustus  T. 
Gulitz,  U.  S.  V.,  and  Lieut.  Fred  C.  Barger,  U.  S.  V. 

Huguenot  Society  of  America:  William  Mitchell,  Mr.  Britton, 
Mr.  Sanxay,  William  Jay  Schiffelin,  Henry  C.  Swords  and  Mrs.  James 
M.  Lawton. 

Holland  Society:  Seymour  Van  Santvoord,  Gerard  Beekman, 
William  Brinkerhoff,  Garret  J.  Garretson,  E.  Convert  Hulst,  James 
S.  Polhemus,  J.  Maus  Schermerhorn  and  John  E.  Van  Nostrand. 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution:  Charles  B.  Alexander,  LL.D., 
Hamilton  S.  Corwin,  Guy  DuVal,  John  H.  Hegeman,  Jr.,  Claude 
W.  Jester,  Col.  John  C.  Calhoun,  Walter  Chandler,  Jr.,  George  I. 
Everett,  William  B.  Symmes  and  Henry  C.  Tuxbury. 

The  Colonial  Dames  of  America:  Mrs.  Ira  Davenport,  Mrs. 
Robert  Olyphant,  Mrs.  George  A.  Lung,  Mrs.  Edward  King,  Mrs. 
John  Bassett  Moore,  Mrs.  De  Witt  Clinton  Falls,  Mrs.  Robert  J. 
Hare  Powel,  Mrs.  Charles  Lawrence  Riker,  Miss  Mary  Trumbull 
Morse  and  Miss  Mary  Williamson. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution:  Mrs.  Simon  Baruch, 
Mrs.  William  Arrowsmith,  Mrs.  Frederick  Souza,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Fisk, 
Mrs.  Alfred  Cochran,  Mrs.  William  C.  Story,  Miss  Mary  V.  Vander- 
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poel,  Mrs.  C.  A.  J.  Queck-Berner,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Lockwood,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Stegman. 

Daughters  of  the  Revolution:  Mrs.  E.  M.  Raynor,  Miss  Kather- 
ine  J.  C.  Carville,  Mrs.  Charles  Roe,  Miss  C.  R.  B.  Maulkin,  Mrs. 
W.  D.  Martin,  Mrs.  Walter  Watkins,  Mrs.  Edward  Barnes,  Mrs. 
B.  F.  Fischer,  Mrs.  Clarence  L.  Blakley,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Ingraham. 

Colonial  Dames  of  the  State  of  New  York:  Miss  McAllister, 
Mrs.  Howard  Townsend  Martin,  Mrs.  Clarence  W.  Bower,  Mrs. 
Herbert  Satterlee,  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Everett,  Miss  Jane  F.  Tuckennan, 
Mrs.  H.  Schuyler  Cammann,  Mrs.  Frederick  F.  Thompson,  Mrs. 
Frederick  W.  Rhinelander  and  Mrs.   Frederic  D.   Pratt. 

Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati:  Miss  Ruth  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Clar- 
ence H.  Youngs,  Mrs.  Walter  Woods  Adams,  Mrs.  Vanderbilt,  Mrs. 
Walter  Lispenard  Suydam,  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  Mrs.  Charles 
Robinson  Smith,  Miss  Julia  Chester  Wells,  Mrs.  William  Myers 
Hoes  and  Mrs.  T.  Bache  Bleecker. 

Military  Order  of  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America:  Maj. 
W.  E.  Fitch,  M.D.,  Theodore  Gilman,  E.  J.  Grant,  Levi  Holbrook, 
E.  S.  Hyde,  Rev.  E.  P.  Johnson,  D.D.,  H.  S.  Kissam,  R.  M.  Leonard, 
H.  B.  Skinner  and  G.  H.  Thompson. 

WASHINGTON'S   BIRTHDAY   CELEBRATION 

On  account  of  the  War  the  usual  banquet  was  omitted  and  the 
evening  was  devoted  to  moving  pictures  of  the  War,  patriotic  speeches 
and  a  supper.  The  celebration  took  place  in  the  large  Banquet  Hall 
at  Delmonico's  on  Friday  evening,  February  22,  1918,  the  one  hundred 
and  eighty-sixth  anniversary  of  Washington's  Birthday. 

The  Banquet  Hall  was  appropriately  decorated  with  the  flags 
of  the  allied  nations,  and  the  music  consisted  of  patriotic  songs  by 
the  Society  Chorus. 

The  speakers  of  the  evening  were:  M.  Stephen  Lauzanne,  Editor- 
in-Chief  of  the  Paris  Matin  and  Captain  A.  P.  Simmonds,  Military 
Observer  and  Strategist. 

President  Olyphant  opened  the  meeting  by  asking  the  Chorus 
to  sing  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  after  which  he  said:  "Fellow 
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Members,  Members  serving  in  the  Army  and  Navy  of  your  country, 
our    distinguished    guests : 

Since  we  met  a  year  ago  we  have  entered  the  World  War.  After 
incredible  patience,  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  April  6th 
19 1 7,  approved  the  Resolution  of  The  Congress  declaring  a  state 
of  War  with  Germany,  and  in  his  speech  on  that  day  he  said,  'We 
are  glad  now  that  we  see  the  facts  with  no  veil  of  false  pretence  about 
them,  to  fight  thus  for  the  ultimate  peace  of  the  world,  and  for  the 
liberation  of  its  peoples,  the  German  people  included;  for  the  rights 
of  nations  great  and  small,  and  the  privilege  of  men  everywhere  to 
choose  their  way  of  life  and  of  obedience.  The  world  must  be  made 
safe  for  democracy.  Its  peace  must  be  planted  upon  the  tested  founda- 
tions of  political  liberty.     We  have  no  selfish  ends  to  serve.'  " 

"In  view  of  the  demands  of  the  War,  your  Board  of  Managers 
decided  that  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-sixth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  George  Washington  should  be  commemorated 
with  as  little  expense  as  possible  to  our  members.  The  past  year 
has  shown  the  prosperity  of  the  Society,  in  that  we  now  have  two 
thousand  five  hundred  sixty-seven  members  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  a  gain  of  two  hundred  in  the  last  twelve  months." 

"Of  these  there  have  entered  the  service  of  the  United  States 
in  defense  of  the  liberties  of  the  world,  two  hundred  twenty-seven. 
There  were  many  of  them  marching  on  Fifth  Avenue  today." 

"George  Washington,  the  man,  the  soldier  and  the  statesman, 
the  founder  of  constitutional  liberty  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
always  acknowledged  in  his  noble  spirit  of  unselfishness,  the  debt 
that  he  and  his  country  owe  to  Lafayette,  Rochambeau,  De  Grasse, 
and  the  other  French  officers  and  men  under  their  command,  for  the 
ultimate  accomplishment  of  America's  independence." 

"Our  troops  under  Pershing  and  his  Generals  have  crossed  the 
ocean  and  are  today  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  great  armies  of  France 
and  England  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  What  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  at  this  celebration  to  be  able  to  welcome 
a  most  distinguished  French  citizen,  one  of  the  French  Commission, 
Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Paris  Matin,  to  speak  to  us.  It  is  my  pleasure 
and  an  honor  to  introduce  to  you,  M.  Stephen  Lauzanne." 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  cheers  were  given  for  Mr.  Lauz- 
anne  and  the  Chorus  sang  the  "Marseillaise,"  after  which  the  President 
introduced  the  next  speaker  in  the  following  words : 

"Gentlemen,  our  next  speaker  is  one  who  has  been 'over  there, ' 
and  has  absorbed  a  large  portion  of  the  war,  and  now  he  is  here  to 
tell  us  about  it.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Captain 
Albert  Price  Simmonds,  Military  Observer  and  Strategist." 

When  the  spirited  and  inspiring  address  on  the  subject  of  "Bringing 
the  War  Home"  was  concluded  cheers  were  given  for  Captain  Sim- 
monds, after  which  the  Chorus  sang  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public."    The  meeting  then  adjourned  for  supper. 

FLAG  DAY  CELEBRATION 

Flag  Day,  Friday,  June  14th  was  celebrated  by  marching  from 
Fraunces  Tavern  to  the  United  States  Sub-Treasury  Building,  corner 
of  Wall  and  Nassau  Streets,  where  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  appropriate  exercises  were  held. 

The  members  assembled  at  Fraunces  Tavern  at  11.30  a.m., 
and  preceded  by  the  7th  Regiment  band  and  the  Color  Guard,  bearing 
the  flags  of  the  Society  marched  through  Broad  Street  to  the  Sub- 
Treasury.  Col.  De  Witt  C.  Falls  of  the  7th  Regiment,  New  York 
Guard  was  Marshal,  assisted  by  the  following:  Captain  Gerald 
Stratton,  Chief  of  Aides;  Captain  A.  J.  Bleecker,  Major  Howard 
Kingsbury,  Major  E.  G.  Schermerhorn,  Col.  Clarence  W.  Smith, 
Lt.  Elisha  Sniffin,  Captain  Paul  G.  Thebaud,  Special  Aids;  Lt.  Col. 
J.  Wray  Cleveland,  C.  V.  R.  Cogswell,  Major  Clarence  H.  Eagle, 
Captain  Charles  W.  Furey,  Lewis  B.  Gawtry,  George  Hewlett,  Walter 
D.  Pinkus,  Major  Robert  K.  Prentice,  Aides. 

President  Olyphant  opened  the  meeting  with  the  following  re- 
marks: "Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Fellow  Citizens:  Once  more  our 
Society  is  assembled  to  do  honor  to  Old  Glory.  On  June  14,  1777, 
one  hundred  and  forty-one  years  ago  today,  the  ensign  was  adopted 
by  Congress  as  the  national  standard  in  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  that  the  Flag  of  the  thirteen  United  States,  be  thirteen 
stripes,  alternate  red  and  white,  and  that  the  Union  be  thirteen  stars, 
white  on  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  constellation/ 
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"That  flag  stands  today  as  one  of  the  national  standards  that  has 
never  laid  low  in  defeat,  and  now  that  it  is  unfurled  on  the  fair  fields 
of  France  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  justice,  in  the  providence  of  God 
may  its  followers  again  be  triumphant! 

"Flag  of  our  great  Republic,  hallowed  by  noblest  deeds  and  loving 
sacrifice,  guardian  of  our  honor,  an  inspiration  in  every  battle  for  the 
right,  whose  stars  and  stripes  stand  for  beauty,  purity,  truth,  patrio- 
tism and  the  Union,  we  salute  thee:  and  for  thy  defense,  the  protec- 
tion of  our  country  and  the  conservation  of  the  liberty  of  the  American 
people,  we  pledge  our  hearts,  our  lives  and  our  sacred  honor." 

The  Very  Rev.  Howard  Chandler  Robbins,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  John  the  Divine,  and  Assistant  Chaplain  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  offered  prayer,  after  which  the  Society  Chorus  sang  the 
last  stanza  of  "America"  and  the  President  introduced  the  Orator 
of  the  day,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Edward  Green,  D.D.,  President  of  the 
Illinois  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  former  General  Chaplain. 
(Dr.  Green's  address  has  been  printed  and  is  included  in  this  report.) 

The  meeting  was  closed  by  the  singing  of  the  first  and  last  stanzas 
of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  by  the  Society  Chorus. 

ANNUAL  MEETING,  1918. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  was  held  at  Fraunces  Tavern,  on  Wednesday,  December 
4,  19 1 8  at  3.30  p.m.,  President  Olyphant  presiding. 

The  President  declared  the  polls  open  for  one  hour  and  a  half 
and  appointed  the  following  tellers: 

Talbot  H.  Root,  Chairman, 
John  M.  Blake, 
Oscar  T.  Barck, 
Lewis  H.  Woodburn. 

The  president  announced  with  deep  regret  that  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty  members  of  the  Society  on  the  Honor  Roll,  five  had  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  for  their  country  and  the  rule  of  justice. 

Lieutenant  Marshall  G.  Peabody  and  Lieutenant  Marquand 
Ward,  were  killed  in  action. 
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First  Lieutenant  Tolman  Douglas  Wheeler,  and  Corporal  Clarence 
Temple  Leonard,  died  from  wounds  received  in  battle. 

Captain  Raymond  Hull  Noble,  died  of  pneumonia  while  in  the 
service  of  his  country. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Chaplain,  the  x\ssistant  Chaplain,  the 
Very  Rev.  Howard  Chandler  Robbins,  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  John  the  Divine,  offered  prayer. 

The  Secretary  read  the  call  for  the  meeting  and  the  certificates 
of  publication  in  two  daily  papers. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. The  reading  of  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was 
dispensed  with. 

The  Society  reported  one  hundred  and  thirteen  members  admitted 
during  the  year,  four  reinstated,  eighteen  elected  recently  and  not 
yet  qualified,  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four,  six  members 
resigned,  thirteen  were  dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues,  forty- 
nine  died,  one  was  transferred,  a  total  of  sixty-nine,  making  a  net 
gain  for  the  year  of  sixty-five.  Present  membership  two  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirteen. 

Mr.  Frederick  G.  Mather  read  the  Historian's  Report,  giving 
the  names  of  forty-nine  members  who  had  died  during  the  year, 
during  the  reading  of  which  all  the  members  rose  and  remained  stand- 
ing. 

The  Treasurer's  Report  was  presented  and  on  motion  ordered 
printed — a  copy  to  be  sent  to  each  member. 

The  President  appointed  John  T.  Terry  and  Elbridge  G.  Snow 
to  audit  the  Treasurer's  Report. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to  the  Misses  Stevens 
for  flowers  sent  in  memory  of  their  father,  John  Austin  Stevens, 
founder  of  the  Society. 

Captain  Philip  Livingston  presented  the  following  resolution 
from  the  Philip  Livingston  Chapter  of  Albany: 

"Whereas,  the  record  of  the  Local  Boards  established  throughout  this  State  under 
the  Selective  Service  Law  contains  information  of  unestimable  value  to  the  people  of  this 
State,  and 

Whereas,  these  records,  it  is  understood  are  to  be  sealed  on  December  10,  1918 
and  transferred  to  Washington,  and 
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Whereas,  use  of  these  records  under  proper  authority  and  supervision,  is  necessary 
for  the  correct  compiling  of  the  military  records  of  this  State  in  the  Great  War;  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  annual  meeting 
assembled  on  Wednesday,  December  4,  1918  at  Fraunces  Tavern  in  New  York  City, 
the  the  Provost  Marshal  General  be  requested  to  direct  that  all  of  the  records  of  the 
New  York  State  Local  Boards  be  sent  to  Selective  Service  Headquarters  at  Albany,  and 
there  retained  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States  Army  Officer  in  charge,  until  the  project 
of  their  proper  compilation  and  be  suitably  presented  to  the  Legislatures  of  this  State  about 
to  convene,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  at  once  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  to  the  Provost  Marshal  General  at  Washington,  D.  C." 

Mr.  Mather  spoke  in  favor  of  the  resolution  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

The  President  read  the  following  request  signed  by  thirty- one 
members  of  the  Society,  for  a  special  meeting  to  amend  the  By-Laws: 

"Whereas,  more  than  thirty  members  of  the  Society,  in  accordance  with  Section 
14  of  the  By-Laws,  have  given  notice  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  Section  I  of  the  By- 
Laws  by  inserting  after  the  words  'calendar  year'  in  the  second  line  of  the  said  Section, 
'except  that  the  dues  shall  be  $6.00  for  the  calendar  year  1919,  1920,  1921;'  and  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  this  amendment  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  at 
Fraunces  Tavern  on  Monday,  January  6,  191 9  at  3.30  p.m. 

Now,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  Section  14,  the  place,  date  and  time  of  holding 
such  meeting  is  hereby  approved,  and  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  issue  a  call  for  a  meeting 
for  the  date,  stating  therein  the  special  purpose  for  which  the  meeting  is  to  be  held." 

The  President  made  a  brief  explanation  of  the  financial  situation 
caused  by  the  exemption  from  dues  of  members  in  the  Unites  States 
Service,  extraordinary  expenses,  etc.,  which  had  resulted  in  the  general 
fund  being  overdrawn  $3982.45  and  suggested  that  the  matter  would 
be  considered  and  debated  at  the  special  meeting. 

The  President  read  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Society. 

General  Gardiner  made  a  brief  address,  speaking  of  the  War  in 
Europe  and  the  Heavenly  Providence  which  had  looked  after  the 
interests  of  this  country  at  this  time,  as  it  had  also  done  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution,  War  of  18 12  and  the  Civil  War,  alluding  to  the 
providential  capture  of  Andre,  the  remarkable  change  in  the  weather 
at  the  time  of  the  Evacuation  of  Long  Island,  by  which  the  Army 
was  saved,  and  to  other  incidents  in  the  later  wars  in  which  a  Heavenly 
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Providence  had  protected  the  United  States.  He  alluded  to  the 
spirit  of  the  American  Army  in  the  Great  War. 

The  President  called  attention  that  Captain  Philip  Livingston 
had  lately  been  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  meeting  of  the  Managers 
of  the  Schuyler  Mansion,  stating  that  the  historic  mansion  had  been 
completely  restored  by  the  State  and  the  Trustees  were  now  desirous 
of  acquiring  appropriate  furniture,  etc.,  or  the  wherewithal  to  buy 
it,  and  that  it  was  proposed  to  ask  Mr.  Henry  W.  Kent,  one  of  the 
Trustees,  to  address  the  Society  on  the  subject  at  a  Stated  Meeting. 

Dr.  Robbins  pronounced  the  Benediction,  and  the  Chairman 
announced  that  a  recess  would  be  taken  until  5.15  p.m.,  and  that 
meanwhile  the  Committee  on  Music  would  give  a  few  songs. 

On  being  reconvened  the  tellers  reported: 

Number  of  proxies  cast 1117 

Ballots  by  members  present 68 

Making  a  total  of 1 185 

and  that  the  regular  ticket  for  Officers  and  Managers  had  been  elected. 

In  accordance  with  the  By-Laws  the  President  appointed  as 
Stewards : 

George  C.  Heilner  in  place  of  Charles  H.  Jackson,  term  expired. 
Alanson  T.  Knos,  Jr.,  in  place  of  Henry  B.  Dominick,  Jr.,  term  ex- 
pired. John  T.  Terry,  Jr.,  to  complete  the  unexpired  term  of  Prentice 
Strong,  resigned. 

TRANSACTIONS  AT  BOARD  MEETINGS 
At  the  December  191 7  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  Mr. 
Vrooman  brought  to   the   attention   of  the   Board   certain  matters 
relating  to  the  management  of  the  General  Nicholas  Herkimer  Home- 
stead, in  the  town  of  Danube,  Herkimer  County,  New  York. 

This  historic  property — owned  by  the  State  of  New  York — was 
managed  by  a  commission  composed  of  the  members  of  the  German 
American  Alliance  and  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  no  male  descendants  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  were  eligible  to 
membership  on  the  board.  In  the  opinion  of  several  of  the  Patriotic 
Societies,  this  condition  should  be  corrected,  and  the  President  was 
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authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  to  cooperate  with  committees 
of  other  societies  in  securing  the  legislation  needed  to  place  this 
property  in  the  hands  of  a  Commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor.    The  following  were  appointed  on  the  committee: 

Isaac  Henry  Vrooman,  Jr.,  Chairman , 
A.  Vedder  Brower, 
Horace  S.  Van  Voast, 
Edgar  C.  Leonard, 
Borden  H.  Mills. 

A  bill  was  passed  by  the  legislature,  which  became  a  law,  vesting 
the  control  of  the  Homestead  in  a  board  of  ten  commissioners,  the 
six  former  ones  and  four  others  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  term  of 
office  of  two  commissioners  will  expire  each  year  and  their  successors 
will  be  appointed  for  terms  of  five  years  each.  Five  of  the  com- 
missioners are  to  be  women. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  the  State  of  New  York  express  to  Mr.  Walter  C.  Hubbard 
their  appreciation  of  his  generous  and  valued  gift  to  the  Society  of  a 
reproduction  of  the  flag,  of  the  Third  New  York  Regiment  of  the  Line 
during  the  Revolution,  which  will  be  preserved  with  the  Society's 
flags  and  standards  and  carried  in  public  whenever  occasion  per- 
mits. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Hatch,  stated  that  he  could  not 
continue  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  Society  in  his  office  and  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  appointing  the  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Company, 
176  Broadway,  New  York,  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  society. 

At  the  January  meeting,  Col.  Thomas  Denny  resigned  from  the 
Board  on  account  of  accepting  a  commission  as  Major  in  the  Ordnance 
Reserve  Corps  and  Mr.  Augustus  C.  Hone  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

A  copy  of  the  Tallmadge  Memoirs  was  donated  to  the  Washington 
Memorial  Library  at  Valley  Forge. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
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tion  in  the  State  of  New  York  express  to  Mr.  Henry  D.  Babcock 
their  appreciation  of  his  generous  and  valued  gift  to  the  Society  of 
a  reproduction  of  the  first  flag  used  by  the  U.  S.  Army  as  National 
Colors,  which  will  be  preserved  with  the  Society's  flags  and  standards 
and  carried  in  public  whenever  occasion  permits. 

At  the  February  meeting,  Mr.  Montgomery  stated  that  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  A.  M.  Hatch,  was  ill.  Col.  J.  Wray  Cleveland  was 
appointed  Acting  Treasurer  with  all  the  powers  of  Treasurer  and  the 
Secretary  was  requested  to  write  to  Mr.  Hatch  expressing  the  sincere 
sympathy  of  the  Board. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Mr.  W.  Gedney  Beatty,  a  member 
of  the  Society  suggesting  the  collection  of  photographs  or  pictures 
of.  Revolutionary  soldiers,  and  it  was  decided  to  issue  a  circular  re- 
questing such  material. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Vrooman  the  rule  with  regard  to  essays  was 
amended  to  allow  scholars  in  the  graduating  class  of  all  the  Institu- 
tions of  High  School  grade  registered  in  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York  to  compete  instead  of  only  those  who  are  members  of 
High  Schools  and  Preparatory  Departments  of  Normal  Schools 
and  Colleges. 

At  the  March  meeting  the  President  announced  with  deep  regret 
the  death  of  Mr.  Edward  W.  Humphreys,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  and  the  following  minute  was  adopted : 

Edward  Walsh  Humphreys  was  elected  a  member  of  this 
Society  in  March,  1898,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
in  December,  19 15.  He  was  bom  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on 
the  15th  of  December,  1848;  and  on  the  20th  of  March,  in  the 
current  year,  after  a  short  and  sudden  illness,  he  passed  through 
the  gate  of  death  into  a  larger  life.  The  facts  of  his  earthly 
life  between  these  two  events,  his  birth  and  his  death,  even 
though  they  could  be  told  fully  and  at  length,  would  simply 
be  the  fringe  and  framework  of  his  life,  and  would  not  describe 
and  set  him  forth  as  he  was  known  to  us;  his  affectionate  nature, 
his  genial  disposition,  his  cheerfulness  and  buoyancy,  his  faculty 
for  friendship,  his  never-failing  courtesy  both  in  speech  and  man- 
ner, and  yet  withal,  his  firm  and  strong  convictions,  his  loyalty 
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First  National  Colors  Used  by  the  United  States  Army.     Presented  by 

Henry  Dcnison  Babcock. 


to  his  country  and  to  his  Christian  faith,  and  "whatsoever  other 

things  are  pure  and  just  and  true  and  of  good  report," — these  are 

the  things  which  constitute  for  us  the  picture  of  the  man  as  we 

knew  and  loved  him,  and  which,  in  our  appreciation  of  him  and 

as  our  tribute  to  him,  we  do  herewith  resolve  to  incorporate 

with  a  permanent  place,  into  the  minutes  of  our  society. 

The  Library  Committee  recommended  that  a  circular  requesting 

donations  of  books  relating  to  Revolutionary  and  Colonial  history 

be  sent  out  to  members  and  it  was  decided  to  combine  it  with  the 

request  for  photographs  authorized  at  the  last  meeting. 

Mr.  George  A.  Zabriskie  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the 
Board  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Humphreys. 

The  President  stated  that  April  5,  191 8  would  be  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the 
Long  Room  of  Fraunces  Tavern  and  the  following  resolution  was 
offered  by  Judge  Ward,  and  adopted: 

Resolved,  that  the  President  of  the  Society  be  requested  to  have 
a  gavel  made  from  one  of  the  original  beams  of  the  Tavern  suitably 
inscribed  to  be  presented  by  him  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  April  5th,  and 
the  amount  of  the  cost  thereof  is  hereby  appropriated  to  be  paid  by 
the  Treasurer  on  the  Certificate  of  the  President. 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  the  Bank  of  Commerce  with 
regard  to  the  3rd  Liberty  Loan,  bonds  of  which  were  soon  to  be 
issued,  and  asked  permission  to  send  out  a  circular  to  the  members 
soliciting  subscriptions  to  the  loan,  which  was  granted  and  on  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  $10,000  was  invested  in  the  bonds. 
At  the  April  meeting,  the  President  called  attention  to  Flag 
Day  on  June  14th  and  the  following  committee  was  appointed  to  ar- 
range for  a  celebration : 

James  M.  Beck,  Chairman, 

Henry  Russell  Drowne, 

William  W.  Ladd, 

Charles  Wisner, 

James  Mortimer  Montgomery, 

Robert  Olyphant,  ex-officio. 
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The  President  stated  that  a  gavel  had  been  made  from  a  piece 
of  beam  taken  from  Fraunces  Tavern  a  number  of  years  ago  when 
alterations  were  made,  and  that  it  had  been  presented  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  April  5th,  the  150th  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Chamber. 

Delegates  and  alternates  to  the  Triennial  Meeting  of  the  General 
Society  were  appointed,  and  their  names  are  printed  with  the  com- 
mittees. 

At  the  May  Meeting  the  Essay  Committee  reported  seventy- 
seven  essays  received  from  fifty- three  High  Schools  on  the  subject 
"What  the  United  States  of  America  owes  to  France"  and  that  prizes 
were  awarded  as  follows: 

First  Prize — Donald  McAllister,  Ithaca  High  School,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Second  Prize — Samuel  B.  Darlich,  Hutchinson-Central  High 
School,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Third  Prize — William  Reitzel,  New  Rochelle  High  School, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

HONORABLE  MENTION. 

William  Clyde  Wenzel,  Newburg  Free  Academy,  Newburg,  N.  Y. 

F.  Winfield  Smith,  Mexico  Academy  and  High  School,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Anna  Crofoot,  Alfred  High  School,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

Lucy  Lewton,  Port  Chester  High  School,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  I.  Kirtland,  Milne  High  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Elson,  Tonawanda  High  School,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Charles  W.  Hensle,  Mt.  Vernon  High  School,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Allen,  State  Norman  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Harold  C.  Seitz,  Lafayette  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Doris  A.  McClellan,  Williamsville  High  School,  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 
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The  Committee  recommended  the  following  subject  for  next 
year's  essays: 

"The  Attitude  of  the  Karl  of  Chatham,  Edmund  Burke  and 
Charles  James  Fox  towards  the  American  Colonies." 

At  the  October  Meeting  the  President  announced  with  deep  re- 
gret the  death  of  Mr.  Edmund  Wetmore,  and  Mr.  Montgomery 
said — "I  beg  to  offer  the  following  resolution  quoted  largely  from  the 
address  of  Dr.  Howard  Duffield,  at  the  funeral  services  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Wetmore,  on  Wednesday,  July  10,  1918: 

"It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  death 
of  Mr.  Edmund  Wetmore  on  July  8,  1918.  Mr.  Wetmore  was 
born  in  Utica,  New  York  on  June  3,  1838.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  with  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  i860  and  the  Columbia 
Law  School  with  the  degree  of  LLB.  in  1863.  Honorary  de- 
grees of  LL.D.  were  conferred  by  Yale  University  in  1906, 
Hamilton  College  in  19 12  and  Harvard  University  in  19 13.  He 
was  Overseer  of  Harvard  University  1899-1901,  and  from  1902- 
1908. 

"He  had  served  as  President  of  the  Harvard  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, 1896-1897;  American  Bar  Association,  1900— 1901; 
Bar  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York  (of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  in  1869),  1908-1909;  Harvard  Club  of  New  York 
City,  1885-1886,  1899-1901;  Republican  Club  of  New  York  City, 
1894;  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York,  1904- 
19 14;  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  General  President  of  the  Society, 
1911-1915;  University  Club  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Wetmore  was  admitted  to  membership  in  this  Society  in  1890 
in  right  of  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  celebrated  as  a  missionary 
appointed  to  the  Indians  by  Congress  in  1775.  Later  Chaplain 
at  Fort  Schuyler  in  1779.  Dr.  Kirland  served  in  Sullivan's  ex- 
pedition in  1779. 

"Mr.  Wetmore  was  one  of  those  men  whose  life  is  more 
eloquent  than  anything  which  can  be  said  about  it.  His  unique 
personality  was  for  more  than  half  a  century  a  potent  influence 
in  the  life  of  the  community.  By  birth  an  inheritor  of  all  that 
is  best  in  social  traditions,  he  has  bequeathed  a  record  of  achieve- 
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merit  and  ideal  that  is  stimulating  and  enriching.  A  native 
of  the  Empire  state,  as  one  of  its  leading  sons  he  illustrated  by  his 
style  of  living,  the  reason  for  christening  this  commonwealth 
by  so  regal  a  title.  A  student  of  Harvard,  he  was  possessor  of  that 
keen  and  broad  intellectual  discipline  which  carries  the  Cambridge 
hall-mark.  A  practitioner  of  the  law,  he  was  no  mere  pleader 
of  precedents  but  a  profound  student  of  jurisprudence  and  a 
forceful  exponent  of  the  basic  principles  of  human  relation- 
ships. A  loyal  citizen,  he  upheld  the  standards  of  his  party 
with  ability  and  chivalry;  he  demonstrated  the  value  of  the 
best  men  taking  the  helm  in  politics;  he  made  plain  the  difference 
between  demagogery  and  statesmanship.  A  thoroughbred  pa- 
triot, with  the  blood  of  the  Revolution  in  his  veins  and  the  spirit 
of  the  fathers  aflame  within  his  soul,  he  eloquently  proclaimed, 
and  valiantly  maintained  those  blood-bought  and  undying  prin- 
ciples which  crown  our  land  with  glory,  and  have  girded  her  for  the 
struggle  in  which  she  is  now  enlisted  to  win  freedom  for  the  world. 

"The  Bar  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York  of  which  he 
was  a  founder,  following  the  example  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  he  was  a  leading  member,  called  him  to  its 
presidency.  The  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  of  the 
State  of  New  York  placed  him  in  the  President's  chair  and  so 
splendidly  did  he  rise  to  the  possibilities  of  his  office  and  so  ably 
did  he  develop  the  historic  forces  which  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion were  organized  to  perpetuate,  that  the  General  Society  placed 
him  at  its  head. 

"These  accumulated  honors  were  but  the  tokens  of  his  native 
worth.  No  dignity  conferred  upon  him  by  his  fellows,  was  so 
great  as  his  own  life  and  the  way  he  wore  it.  A  gentleman  high- 
souled  and  broadminded,  he  had  a  word  for  every  righteous 
cause;  and  a  deed  for  every  beneficient  enterprise;  a  personality 
general,  forceful  and  magnetic;  to  know  him,  was  an  adventure  in 
Friendship;  to  listen  to  him,  was  to  come  under  the  spell  of  a 
master  of  happy  phrases  and  felicitous  words,  to  follow  his 
leadership,  was  to  rise  to  higher  levels  and  to  gain  a  view  of 
wider  horizons. 
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"Never  was  there  a  more  urgent  call  than  at  this  crisis  hour 
for  one  like  him,  who  as  a  trained  scholar  was  rarely  equipped, 
to  distinguish  between  the  better  reason  and  the  worse;  as  a 
master  and  a  lover  of  the  law,  he  was  aroused  to  champion  its 
beauty  and  sanctity  against  all  assailants;  as  a  true  American, 
he  was  unfailing  and  invincible  in  exalting  the  genius  of  his 
native  land.  It  saddens  all  lovers  and  defenders  of  liberty, 
to  know  that  so  valiant  a  leader  of  its  hosts  has  sheathed  his 
sword. 

"We  should  go  mad  if  we  did  not  believe  in  immortality. 
'We  know  that  the  physical  is  not  the  essential  part.'  So  against 
the  sober  background  of  the  war,  death  is  mysteriously  taking 
on  a  kindlier  attitude.  Men  are  coming  to  preconceive  that  death 
is  not  the  destroyer,  but  is  the  revealer  and  the  liberator. 

"He  is  gone;  but  as  the  scholar,  who  having  mastered  the 
lesson  of  the  primary  school,  is  graduated  into  the  university; 
his  going  was  not  a  catastrophe,  but  a  climax.  To  him  had 
been  given  both  seedtime  and  harvest.  He  has  privileged  both 
to  sow  and  to  reap.  He  had  passed  through  every  stage  of  the 
curriculum  of  earthly  experience.  Reviewing  his  fruitful  years 
he  may  well  have  greeted  death  with  the  words  of  him  who 
said: 

'Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die; 
And  I  lay  me  down  with  a  will.' 

He  fought  a  good  fight,  he  kept  the  faith,  and  in  our  thoughts 
today  we  picture  him  not  as  shrouded  with  death  but  crowned 
with  life.     As  he  had  said  of  another— 'To  live  in  hearts  we 
leave  behind  is  not  to  die.'  " 
On  motion  of  Col.  Ladd,  unanimously  carried  by  a  rising  vote, 

this  memorial  was  ordered  spread  on  the  minutes  and  an  attested 

copy  sent  to  Mr.  Wetmore's  family. 

The  President  announced  with  deep  regret  the  death  of  Mr. 

Henry  Denison  Babcock,   and  the  following  minute  was  presented 

and  read  by  Col.  Ladd: 

"Henry    Denison    Babcock,    First    Vice-President    of    this 
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Society,  died  in  the  City  of  New  York  on  June  i,  191 8,  in  the 
71st  year  of  his  age.  He  had  twice  previously  held  the  office 
of  Vice-President  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers from  1896  to  1899  and  continuously  from  1906  to  his 
death.  During  this  long  period  of  service  his  interest  in  the 
Society  was  constant  and  his  attention  to  its  business  unre- 
mitting. He  brought  to  its  councils  sound  business  judgment 
and  a  forceful  manner  of  presenting  his  views  on  all  questions 
that  arose.  He  was  dignified  in  his  bearing  and  endeared  to  all 
his  associates  by  his  courteous  and  cordial  manner.  As  a  mark 
of  appreciation  of  his  services  and  of  their  personal  loss,  the 
Board  of  Managers  direct  that  this  minute  be  entered  in  their 
records.  It  is  further  directed  that  a  duly  attested  copy  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Babcock's  family." 

On  motion  unanimously  carried  by  a  rising  vote  it  was  ordered 
spread  on  the  minutes  and  an  attested  copy  sent  to  Mr.  Babcock's 
family. 

The  President  announced  the  death  on  September  5,  191 8,  from 
wounds  received  in  battle  of  First  Lieutenant  Tolman  Douglas 
Wheeler,  a  member  of  this  Society. 

The  following  committee  attended  the  memorial  service  to  rep- 
resent the  Society:  Colonel  John  B.  Holland,  and  Messrs.  Oscar 
T.  Barck,  John  M.  Blake,  W.  W.  Atwood,  W.  B.  Hill,  C.  Bellows,  W. 
M.  Tuttle,  J.  R.  Hosmer,  H.  P.  Wyman  and  J.  T.  McCaffray. 

The  President  also  announced  the  death  on  October  13,  1918, 
from  pneumonia  while  in  the  United  States  Service  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  of  Captain  Raymond  Hull  Noble. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  he  had  invested  $3,000  in  the  4th 
Liberty  Loan  Bonds  and  it  was  resolved  that  this  action  of  the 
Treasurer,  as  reported  by  him,  is  hereby  approved  and  ratified. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Hatch  as  Treasurer  of  the  Society 
was  accepted  with  regret. 

The  President  and  several  members  of  the  Board  expressed 
their  appreciation  of  the  long  and  faithful  service  of  Mr.  Hatch  and 
the  valuable  work  that  he  had  done  as  Treasurer,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  that  the  Secretary  should  by  letter  convey  these 
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sentiments  of  the  Board  to  Mr.  Hatch  and  the  deep  regret  that  is 
felt  at  losing  his  services  as  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Potts  moved  that  Col.  J.  Wray  Cleveland  be  elected  Trea- 
surer, and  the  motion  was  seconded  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Secretary  asked  permission  to  publish,  without  expense 
to  the  Society,  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Sketch  of  Fraunces 
Tavern,  and  Those  Connected  with  its  History"  which  he  had  com- 
piled, bearing  the  name  and  insignia  of  the  Society,  and  on  motion, 
seconded  and  carried,  permission  was  duly  granted. 

The  President  announced  that  there  were  two  vacancies  on  the 
Board  and  Judge  Ward  moved  that  Mr.  William  Alexander  be  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  election  of  Col.  Cleveland  as  Trea- 
surer, and  that  Mr.  Lawrence  E.  Sexton  be  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Babcock.     Carried. 

The  President  appointed  Mr.  John  F.  Talmage  on  the  Color 
Guard  to  fill  the  place  of  Mr.  Morris  B.  Kinnan  resigned,  and  on 
motion  this  appointment  was  approved  by  the  Board. 

Mr.  Augustus  C.  Hone,  Chairman  of  the  Church  Service  Com- 
mittee, reported  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leighton  Parks  would  be  pleased  to 
have  the  annual  Church  Service  of  the  Society  held  in  the  new  church 
edifice  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  the  question  of  a  preacher  was  left 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  with  power. 

Mr.  Hubbard  stated  that  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  had  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  the  Lafayette  Day  National  Committee 
to  take  part  in  the  celebration  of  Lafayette  Day  at  the  Lafayette 
Statue  in  Union  Square  on  Friday,  September  6th,  and  that  the 
affair  was  such  a  success  that  it  would  seem  appropriate  to  include 
it  in  the  celebrations  of  the  Society  each  year,  which  recommendation 
was  on  motion  duly  adopted. 

At  the  November  meeting  the  President  announced  with  deep 
regret  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Marshall  G.  Peabody,  killed  in  action 
in  France;  Marquand  Ward,  killed  in  action  in  France;  Clarence 
Temple  Leonard,  died  from  wounds  received  in  action  in  France; 
all  members  of  this  Society. 
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The  President  read  the  following  letters  received  by  Mr.  James 
Mortimer  Montgomery  from  President  Wilson,  General  Pershing 
and  Ambassador  Jusserand  in  reply  to  telegrams  of  congratulations 
on  the  armistice: 

"The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  12,  19 18. 
James  Mortimer  Montgomery, 

General  President: 

Pray  accept  my  warm  appreciation  of  your  message  on  behalf 
of  the  General  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

WOODROW   WlESON." 

"James  Mortimer  Montgomery, 

General  President: 

The  American  Expeditionary  Forces  send  their  hearty  thanks 
for  the  cordial  cable  of  congratulations  from  }'our  Society, 

Pershing." 

"Washington,  D.  C.,  November  16,  1918. 
My  dear  General  President : 

No  congratulations  could  touch  me  more  than  those  coming  from 
the  General  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  keeper  of  the  noblest 
traditions  of  this  noble  land  and  the  inheritor  of  the  Spirit  which 
animated  the  great  leaders  in  the  fight  for  American  Independence. 
Well  may  we  be  proud  of  the  part  played  in  the  immense  struggle 
by  our  two  countries,  and  I  am  sure  that  our  ancestors  must  have  seen 
with  satisfaction  from  above  what  we  were  doing  once  more  together 
in  the  fight  for  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  General  President, 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

Jusserand." 

The  Society  took  an  active  part  in  the  sale  of  Liberty  Bonds 
and  Thrift  and  War  Saving  Saving  Stamps.  A  circular  was  sent  out 
before  each  sale  of  bonds,  calling  attention  to  the  matter,  giving 
the  terms  of  the  sale  and  stating  that  the  bonds  would  be  sold  in  the 
Long  Room  at  Fraunces  Tavern.  These  sales  were  conducted  by  the 
President  assisted  by  members  and  friends  and  resulted  in  the  sale 
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of  $97,500  bonds,  and  for  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Captain  Kenneth  B.  Merrill,  a  Government  auto  truck  was 
secured.  A  large  sign  urging  the  purchase  of  bonds  was  placed  on 
each  side  and  it  was  decorated  with  the  National  Ensign  and  the  flag 
of  the  Society.  In  charge  of  members  it  was  sent  around  the  city 
and  resulted  in  the  sale  of  $3,600  bonds.  The  members  of  the  Society 
who  assisted  in  this  way  were:  R.  M.  Montgomery,  Jr.,  Lyman  J. 
Fisher,  Lothrop  Thatcher  and  Kenneth  T.  Wilson.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
assisted  by  Mr.  Giford  M.  Pearson,  one  of  his  friends. 

A  circular  was  issued  with  regard  to  the  Thrift  and  War  Saving 
Stamps  and  sent  to  all  the  members. 

The  President  also  took  an  active  interest  in  the  distribution 
of  the  pamphlet  entitled  "Know  Your  Enemy,"  which  was  endorsed 
by  the  General  President  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  who  was  also 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Distribution.  A  copy  was  sent 
with  the  compliments  of  the  President  to  every  member  of  the  Society 
and  nearly  six  hundred  thousand  copies  have  since  been  issued. 
It  is  estimated,  by  experts,  that  this  pamphlet  has  thus  far  been  read  by 
at  least  one  and  a  half  million  people.  The  Committee  in  charge  of  dis- 
tribution made  their  office  in  Fraunces  Tavern  until  the  demand  become 
so  great  that  they  had  to  seek  more  commodious  quarters  elsewhere. 

The  Society  during  the  year  has  received  invitations  to  the 
following  functions : 

BANQUETS 

St.  Nicholas  Society, 

Holland  Society, 

Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 

Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick, 

St.  George's  Society, 

The  France- American  Society,  Lafayette  Day, 

The  Huguenot  Society  of  America, 

Saint  Andrew's  Society, 

CHURCH   SERVICES 

Colonial  Dames  of  America, 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution, 
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Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 

Manhattan  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 

Fort  Washington  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 

Loyal  Legion, 

Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati, 

Patriotic  service  at  Trinty  Church,  New  York,  in  commemoration 

of  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania, 
Patriotic  service  at  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  New  York, 
Thanksgiving  for  Victory  service  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John 

the  Divine. 

CELEBRATIONS 

Washington's    Birthday    at    Washington's    Headquarters,    New 
York, 

Battle  of  Long  Island,  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 

Lafayette  Day  Celebration  at  Union  Square, 

Lafayette  Day  Celebration,  City  Hall. 

During  the  past  year  many  books,  pictures  and  relics  have  been 
received. 

Fifty-five  hundred  and  forty-eight  persons  registered  in  the  Long 
Room  during  the  year,  which  was  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
many  visitors. 

The  Secretary  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Louis  B. 
Wilson,  the  Curator,  for  his  very  efficient  assistance  during  the  past  year. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

Henry  Russell  Drowne, 
Fraunces  Tavern,  New  York  City.  Secretary. 


Report  of  Chapters 

BUFFALO  ASSOCIATION,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  held  a  service  at  Saint  Paul's  Church, 
Buffalo,  New  York,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  February,  191 8, 
commemorative  of  the  one  hundred  eighty-sixth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  George  Washington.  This  was  attended  by  members  of 
the  association  and  of  other  patriotic  societies. 
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Members  of  the  association  attended  and  made  presentations 
on  behalf  of  the  State  Society  at  the  commencement  exercises  to 
winners  of  prizes  and  medals  at  Hutchinson  High  School,  Lafayette 
High  School  in  Buffalo  and  Williamsville  High  School  and  Tonawanda 
High  School. 

Many  of  our  more  active  members,  including  President  Benedict, 
have  been  and  are  yet  away  on  service  and  the  work  of  the  association 
has  suffered  a  lapse  which  will  doubtless  end  with  the  closing  of  the 
European  War. 

Robert  M.  Codd,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
November  22nd,  1918. 


PHILIP  LIVINGSTON  CHAPTER,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

According  to  the  last  report  made  to  the  State  Society,  the 
membership  of  the  Chapter  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-three. 
During  the  past  year  our  losses  by  death  have  been  four,  by  dropped 
from  the  rolls,  four,  a  total  of  eight.  The  additions  have  been,  by  rein- 
statement, one;  by  election  and  qualification,  two.  This  leaves 
two  hundred  and  eighteen  members,  an  apparent  loss  of  five,  which, 
however,  will  be  more  than  made  up  by  the  eight  applications  which 
are  now  pending  before  the  State  Board  of  Managers,  in  addition  to 
which  several  applications  are  pending  before  our  local  Executive  Board. 

Believing  in  the  policy  of  retrenchment  of  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures during  the  war,  the  Chapter  for  the  first  time  in  its  history 
omitted  the  annual  banquet  in  commemoration  of  the  Birthday  of 
Philip  Livingston,  January  17th. 

An  informal  supper,  however,  was  held  at  the  University  Club 
on  that  date,  following  which,  delightful  informal  talks  were  had  by 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Lawson  and  Captain  Strachan,  head  of  the  British- 
Canadian  Recruiting  Station  at  Albany. 

The  Chapter  was  represented  by  its  Regent  and  Secretary  at 
the  hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Bill  to  create  a 
commission  for  the  management  of  the  Herkimer  Homestead,  to  re- 
place the  former  management,  which  appeared  to  be  controlled  by 
the    German- American    Alliance.     A    satisfactory    bill    was    finally 
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prepared  by  Mr.  Mills  and  the  representative  of  the  old  board  of 
managers,  against  whom  personally  there  was  no  suspicion  of  dis- 
loyalty, under  which  bill  the  old  board  of  managers  was  retained  in 
office,  but  their  terms  of  office  were  limited,  and  additional  managers 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  so  that  the  board  would  be 
properly  representative,  the  whole  board  of  managers  ultimately 
to  be  appointees  of  the  Governor.  The  bill  in  that  form  ultimately 
became  a  law,  and  a  controversy  which  has  stirred  the  Mohawk 
Valley  for  some  time  was  thus  happily  settled. 

At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  held  on  May  4th,  Hon.  Ralph  W. 
Thomas,  of  the  State  Tax  Commission,  delivered  a  wonderful  address 
on  "Patriotism  and  Purpose." 

The  Annual  Church  Service  was  held  at  the  State  Street  Pres- 
byterian Church  on  Sunday  evening,  June  9,  191 8,  on  which  occasion 
the  chaplain,  Rev.  Charles  Grenville  Sewall,  delivered  a  stirring 
patriotic  address,  and  special  music  suitable  to  the  occasion  was  a 
feature. 

Owing  to  the  present  epidemic  of  influenza,  the  annual  meeting, 
which  otherwise  would  have  taken  place  on  October  17th,  has  not 
as  yet  been  held,  a  temporary  quarantine  against  public  assemblages 
being  in  force  in  this  city. 

The  nominating  committee,  however,  has  recommended  the  follow- 
ing regular  ticket,  which  will  probably  be  chosen  within  the  next 
few  weeks,  when  the  postponed  annual  meeting  is  held:  Regent, 
Isaac  Henry  Vrooman,  Jr.;  Vice-President,  Peter  Gansevoort  Ten 
Eyck;  Secretary,  Borden  Hicks  Mills;  Treasurer,  Henry  Harrison 
Bennit;  Registrar,  Edward  Hyde  Leggett;  Historian,  Walter  Luce 
Hutchins ;  Chaplain,  Dr.  William  Herman  Hopkins ;  Marshal,  Marshall 
Menzo  France;  Curator,  Clarence  Bennett  Cutler. 

Seventeen  members  of  our  Chapter  have  their  names  on  the 
Honor  Roll  of  the  State  Society,  as  being  in  Active  Military  or  Naval 
Service,  these  including  one  Colonel,  one  Lieutenant  Colonel,  one 
Major,  four  Captains,  four  First  Lieutenants  and  a  Naval  Lieutenant, 
Junior  Grade.  In  addition  a  number  of  our  members  are  connected 
with  the  National  Guard  and  State  Adjutant-General's  office,  not 
as  yet  in  Active  Service. 
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The  Chapter  Year-Book  was  published  in  January,  191 8,  and 
contained  a  handsome  photoengravure  of  the  Ten  Broeck  Monument, 
the  annual  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  Chapter,  a  stenographic  re- 
port of  the  addresses  delivered  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Ten  Broeck 
Memorial,  a  list  of  the  Founders  of  the  Chapter,  fourteen  in  all, 
of  whom  four  are  still  active  members,  a  list  of  the  Charter  Members 
of  the  Chapter,  forty-seven  in  all,  of  whom  sixteen  are  still  on  our 
roll,  a  list  of  new  members,  and  a  mortuary  record. 

While  the  Chapter  as  an  organization  has  not  been  as  active 
during  the  last  year  as  in  former  years,  yet  the  individual  members, 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  have  been  doing  their  share,  and  perhaps 
a  little  more,  in  the  various  war  activities,  and  have  thus  continued 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  our  Institution." 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Wetmore : 

"In  the  death  of  Edmund  Wetmore,  Philip  Livingston 
Chapter,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  suffers  a  loss  that  will  indeed 
be  keenly  felt.  As  President  of  the  New  York  Society,  and 
later  as  General  President  of  the  National  Society,  Mr.  Wetmore 
always  took  a  kindly  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  local  chapter 
and  was  ever  ready  to  advance  its  interests.  Elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Chapter  in  19 14,  he  was  a  frequent  guest  at  our 
meetings  and  in  many  ways  endeared  himself  to  our  member- 
ship. In  his  demise  the  State  has  lost  a  patriot  of  the  old  school 
and  the  Society  a  firm  and  ardent  supporter  of  the  principles 
and  objects  of  its  institution." 

Harmon  Pumpelly  Read, 
James  Frankun  Barker, 

WlLLIAM    PLATT   RUDD, 

Samuel  Lyman  Munson, 
Edgar  Cotrell  Leonard, 
Charles  Francis  Bridge, 
Albert  Ellis  Hoyt, 

Committee. 
Borden  H.  Mills, 
October  25,  1918.  Secretary. 
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FORT  SCHUYLER  CHAPTER,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Chapter  was  not  held  as  so  many  of 
the  members  were  in  the  United  States  Service.  The  officers  hold 
over  and  are  as  follows : 

Regent Abram  Vedder  BrowER 

Vice-Regent Newton  Leo  yd  Andrews 

(Since  deceased) 

Secretary Egbert  Bagg 

Treasurer Frederick  Howard  Cookinham 

Chaplain Rev.  Charles  TyeER  Olmsted 

Marshal Henry  Jared  Cookinham,  Jr. 

Historian Nichoeas  Edward  DevEREux,  Jr. 

Frederick  H.  Cookinham, 
Acting  Secretary. 
Utica,  New  York,  October  10,  191 8. 


WILLIAM  FLOYD  CHAPTER,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Chapter  was  held  on  Washington's 
Birthday,  February  22,  1918,  at  the  Troy  Club. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Regent Hobart  W.  Thompson 

Vice-Regent Waeter  Phelps  Warren,  Jr. 

Secretary C.  W.  Tieeinghast  Barker 

Treasurer Herbert  R.  Mann 

Historian Guy  F.  Swinnerton 

It  was  decided  to  continue  the  awarding  of  prizes  to  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  for  essays,  an  amount  of  $20.00  being  voted 
for  this  purpose  to  be  divided  into  two  prizes . 

The  necrological  secretary,  Ogden  Ross,  reported  no  deaths 
during  the  year. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  awarding  of  prizes  for  the  writ- 
ing of  essays  in  the  schools  reported  that  they  have  awarded  a  prize 
of  $10.00  in  gold  to  Goldia  R.  Lasker,  a  student  of  the  Troy  High 
School  and  a  prize  of  $10.00  in  gold  to  Emily  S.  Stafford,  a  student 
in  the  Eighth  Grade,  School  16. 
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The  meeting  was  followed  by  a  large  and  very  enjoyable  gathering 
at  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  Captain  Eaton  and 
Lieutenant  Meredith  of  the  Canadian  Recruiting  Mission  and  of 
listening  to  a  most  interesting  address  on  the  war  by  Lieutenant 
Meredith.  There  were  present  also  a  number  of  officers  from  the 
Watervliet  Arsenal  headed  by  Major  Trowbridge  as  well  as  a  number 
of  invited  guests,  total  attendance  being  65. 

The  usual  observance  of  Bunker  Hill  Day  was  omitted  this  year 
by  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  as  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  war  drives  and  it  was  felt  that  the  time  of  the  members 
could  be  used  to  better  advantage. 

On  May  8th  there  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Central 
High  School  a  lecture  on  Italy's  Part  in  the  Great  War  by  Professor 
C.  U.  Clark  under  the  auspices  of  the  William  Floyd  Chapter.  The 
amount  raised  by  the  sale  of  tickets  for  this  lecture  was  $220.00, 
which  was  forwarded  to  Professor  Clark  by  the  secretary  and  by 
him  sent  direct  to  agents  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Italy,  from  whom  the 
secretary  received  a  most  grateful  acknowledgment. 

C.  W.  Tiixinghast  Barker, 

Secretary. 
November  1,   191 8. 


JAMESTOWN  CHAPTER,  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

As  the  Regent  of  the  Chapter  is  on  the  Draft  Board,  and  most 
of  the  members  are  engaged  in  war  work  of  some  kind,  no  meetings 
were  held,  but  the  Chapter  as  usual  gave  a  prize  of  $10.00  to  the 
scholar  in  the  Jamestown  High  School  for  the  best  essay,  the  subject 
this  year  being  "Our  Debt  to  France."  The  prize  was  won  by  C. 
H.  Hugo  Nicholson. 

With  regret  announcement  is  made  of  the  death  on  November 
13,  19 1 8,  of  Major  Winfield  Scott  Cameron,  a  former  Regent  of  the 
Chapter. 

Edward  R.  Bootey, 

Secretary. 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  November  21,  19 18. 
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Report  of  the  Historian 


In  Memoriam 

Admitted. 

Samuel  A.  Walsh 1895 

Morris  N.  Bemus,  M.D 1902 

Robert  Andrews  Granniss 1905 

Henry  Bidlock  Reed,  M.D 1893 

Gilbert  M.  Plympton,  LL.B 1896 

Elmer  Mandeville  Billings 1890 

Josiah  Hedden 1887 

Samuel  Richards  Weed 1894 

Simeon  Baldwin 1891 

Rev.  George  Stuart  Baker,  D.D 1893 

William  P.  Glenney 1894 

Frederic  W.   Dillingham 1916 

Theodore  Lathrop  Allen 1890 

John  Myer  Bowers  (Served  on  Board  of  Managers) 1893 

Cortlandt  St.  John 1917 

John  Howard  Prall , 1889 

Fred  Kingsland  Dodd 1906 

Edward  Walsh  Humphreys  (Served  on  Board  of  Managers) . .  1 898 

Stanley  Walker  Dexter,  A.B 1893 

Floyd  Melvin  Horton 1910 

Rev.  Pelman  St.  George  Bissell,  B.A.,  M.A.,  A.K.C 1887 

Robert  Morrison  Olyphant,  A.B 1890 

Thomas  Lincoln  Manson 1891 

Francis  Livingston  Wandell 1913 

Oliver  William  Mallaby 1914 

William  Dewar  Ellis 1892 

Henry  Denison  Babcock,  A.M.  (Former  Vice-President  and 

Served  on  Board  of  Managers) 1 890 

Berkley  Rich  Merwin 1891 

Herbert  W.  Stickney 1900 

William  M.  Polk,  M.D 1891 

William  Belden 1886 

Lieut.  Henry  F.  Schoemaker,  27th  Pa.  V.  Inf.  Civil  War 1893 

Edmund  Wetmore,  former  General  President  and  former 
President  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State 

of  New  York 1898 

James  Austin  Holden,  A.B 1901 

Bradish  Johnson  (Served  on  Board  of  Managers) 1889 
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Died. 


July 

17, 

1917 

Dec. 

7, 

1917 

Dec. 

25. 

1917 

Jan. 

1. 

1918 

Jan. 

10, 

1918 

Jan. 

18, 

1918 

Jan. 

29. 

1918 

Feb. 

4. 

1918 

Feb. 

II, 

1918 

Feb. 

18, 

1918 

Feb. 

25, 

1918 

March 

1, 

1918 

March 

5. 

1918 

March 

7, 

1918 

March 

7, 

1918 

March 

13, 

1918 

March 

14. 

1918 

March 

20, 

1918 

March 

24. 

1918 

March 

30, 

1918 

April 

2, 

1918 

May 

3. 

1918 

May 

5, 

1918 

May 

7, 

1918 

May 

21, 

1918 

May 

23, 

1918 

June 

1, 

1918 

June 

12, 

1918 

June 

22, 

1918 

June 

23, 

1918 

June 

1918 

July 

2, 

1918 

July 

8, 

1918 

July 

15, 

1918 

July 

26, 

1918 

Admitted.  Died. 

John  Edward  Currier 1898  Aug.  14,  1918 

Richard  Wilson  Stevenson 1893  Aug.  15,  1918 

Bradford,  Washburne  Hitchcock 1893  Sept.  3,  1918 

Tolman  Douglas  Wheeler,  Lieutenant,  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

(Died  from  wounds  received  in  action) 1917  Sept.  5,  1918 

Prof.  Newton  L.  Andrews,  A.D.,  and  A.M 1905  Sept.  14,  19 18 

Clarence  Temple  Leonard,  Corporal  U.  S.  Infantry  (Killed 

in  Action) 1918  Sept.  15,  1918 

Owen  Edward  Houghton,  D.D.S 1892  Oct.  2,1918 

Capt.  Raymond  Hull  Noble,  LL.B.  and  LL.M.,  Ordnance 

Reserve  Corps,  U.  S.  A.  (Died  in  Service) 1917  Oct.  13,  1918 

Lieut.  Marshall  G.  Peabody,  N.  A.  (Killed  in  Action) 191 1  Oct.  15,  1918 

Marquand  Ward  (Killed  in   Action) 1916  Oct.  18,  1918 

Jan  L.  Dykeman 1914  Oct.  19,  1918 

Charles  F.  Oldt 19"  Oct.  24,1918 

Morris  Patterson  Ferris,  LL.B 1888  Oct.  26,1918 

Gerard  Beekman 1915  Nov.  9,  1918 

Winfield    Scott    Cameron,    Brevet    Lieut. -Colonel,    U.    S. 

Volunteers  and  former  Regent  Jamestown   Chapter, 

Sons  of  the  Revolution 1902  Nov.  13,  1918 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frederic  Gregory  Mather, 

Historian. 
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Roll  of  Honor 

Members  of  the  Society  who  have  made  the  Supreme  Sacrifice 

for  Their  Country 


Clarence  Temple  Leonard,  Corporal,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Raymond  Hull  Noble,  Captain,  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

Marshall  G.  Peabody,  2d  Lieutenant,  M.  G.  Battalion,  U.  S.  A. 

Galbraith  Ward,  Sergeant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Marquand  Ward,  Private,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Tolman  Douglas  Wheeler,  Lieutenant,  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 
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Honor  Roll 

Members  of  the  Society  in  Active  Service  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of 

the  United  States 


John  W.  C.  Abbott,  Major,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Purser  Elder  Adams,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Frederick  H.  Allen,  Lieutenant,  Flying  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Robert  W.  Anthony,  ist  Lieutenant  and  Chaplain,  U.  S.  A. 

Horace  Thurber  Aplington,  Captain,  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

F.  R.  Appleton,  Jr.,  Major,  General  Staff,  U.  S.  A. 

Frank  Thornton  Arms,  Captain,  Pay  Director,  U.  S.  N. 

Henry  Howell  Armstead,  Major,  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

"William  Raymond  Atwood,  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Henry  Fairfax  Ayres,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Egbert  Bagg,  Jr.,  ist  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Theodore  Layton  Bailey,  Captain,  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

Vernon  P.  Baker,  2d  Lieutenant,  Gas  Division,  U.  S.  A. 

David  Banks,  Captain,  U.  S.  Guard. 

Percy  E.  Barbour,  Captain,  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

Robert  Ayres  Barnet,  Jr.,  Private,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 

Herbert  Barry,  Major,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Evans  Ellicott  Bartlett,  2d  Lieutenant,  Ordnance,  F.  S.,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Graves  Bates,  Colonel,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

August  Belmont,  Major,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

A.  L.  Benedict,  Captain,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Arthur  Chalmers  Benson,  ist  Lieutenant,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Arthur  W.  Benson,  ist  Lieutenant,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Pelham  St.  George  Bissell,  ist  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Marshall  H.  Blake,  Private,  Mortor  Transport  Corps,  U.  S  A. 

Wm.  B.  Boulton,  Jr.,  ist  Lieutenant,  Q.  M.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Joseph  B.  Bourne,  ist  Lieutenant,  Corps  of  Interpreters,  U.  S.  A. 

J.  V.  Bouvier,  Jr.,  Major,  Judge  Advocate  General,  U.  S.  A. 

John  V.  Bouvier,  3rd,  2d  Lieutenant,  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

W.  Sergeant  Bouvier,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

John  Jewsbury  Bradley,  Colonel,  General  Staff,  U.  S.  A. 

Lester  Strayer  Brady,  ist  Lieutenant,  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

Nathaniel  P.  Breed,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Barrett  Brinsmade,  Surgeon,  N.  R.  F. 

Abram  Vedder  Brower,  Captain,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Arthur  F.  Brown,  Captain,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  U.  S.  A. 

David  S.  Brown,  Private,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Sohier  Bryant,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

George  Woodbury  Bunnell,  Colonel,  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 
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Robert  White  Butler,  Major,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Albert  S.  Callan,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Thomas  Millard  Camerden,  Quartermaster,  N.  R.  F. 

Henry  Cape,  Jr.,  Captain,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Charles  Johnson  Carpender,  Jr.,  Coxswain,  N.  R.  F. 

Elmendorf  Lester  Carr,  Ensign,  N.  R.  F. 

George  de  Grasse  Catlin,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Charles  Barber  Cattus,  2d  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

John  Conrad  Cattus,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Wallace  David  Chace,  Lieutenant,  Pay  Corps,  U.  S.  N. 

William  M.  Chadbourne,  1st  Lieutenant,  Adjutant  General's  Dept.,  U.  S.  A. 

George  Hardcastle  Childs,  1st  Lieutenant,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Elihu  Cunyngham  Church,  Captain,  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Grenville  Clark,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Douglas  Bailey  Class,  Coxswain,  N.  R.  F. 

John  Lyons  Class,  Sergeant,  Ambulance  Co.,  U.  S.  A. 

T.  Sherman  Class,  Private,  Machine  Gun  Co.  (R.  O.  T.  C.) 

William  M.  Clearwater,  Lieutenant,  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

E.  Pinckney  Collins,  1st  Lieutenant,  Corps  of  Interpreters,  U.  S.  A. 

Howard  Dennis  Collins,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Joseph  Henry  Colyer,  Jr.,  Major,  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

J.  de  Raismes  Combes, 

Frederick  Underwood  Conard,  Captain,  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Theodore  Brigham  Conklin,  Boatswain's  Mate,  N.  R.  F. 

Joseph  Fahys  Cook,  2d  Lieutenant,  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  U.  S.  A. 

Henry  David  Cooke,  Lieutenant  Commander,  U.  S.  N. 

Henry  Jared  Cookinham,  Jr.,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Walter  Sherman  Cookinham,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

J.  Grant  Cramer,  Captain,  Military  Intelligence  Branch,  U.  S.  A. 

John  W.  Crandall,  Seaman,  N.  R.  F. 

Robert  Crane,  Yeoman,  2d  Class,  N.  R.  F. 

Maunsell  Schieffelin  Crosby,  Captain,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Frederick  M.  Crossett,  Major,  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

Henry  Hastings  Curran,  Major,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Bryon  B.  Daggett,  Major,  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

Francis  Colgate  Dale,  Captain,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

John  Francis  Daniell,  Major,  Adjutant  General's  Dept.,  U.  S.  A. 

Gilbert  Sterling  Bancroft  Darlington,  Chaplain,  U.  S.  N. 

Henry  Vane  Beams  Darlington,  Lieutenant  and  Chaplain,  Coast  Artillery,  U.  S.  A„ 

Thomas  Darlington,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Dudley  Davis,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Frederick  M.  Dearborn,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Frederick  de  Figaniere,  Captain,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Louis  Everit  de  Forest,  Captain,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Sidney  Gilder  de  Kay,  Major,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

John  R.  Delefield,  Major,  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 
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Thomas  Denny,  Major,  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

Philip  Coe  de  Ronde,  Lieutenant,  Naval  Coast  Defense  R.  F. 

Nicholas  Edward  Devereux,  Jr.,  ist  Lieutenant,  M.  G.  Battalion,  U.  S.  1 

Julian  Stanley  Dexter,  Private,  Air  Service  U.  S.  A. 

Warren  E.  Diefendorf,  2d  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Lemuel  Croff  Dillenbeck,  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

Frederick  William  Dillingham,  Lieutenant-Commander,  U.  S.  N. 

Samuel  C.  Disbrow,  Private,  Motor  Transport  Corps,  O.  T.  S. 

Chester  B.  Doubleday,  ist  Lieutenant,  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

Henry  Russell  Drowne,  Jr.,  ist  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Harry  C.  Durston,  2d  Lieutenant,  Air  Service  (Aeronautics),  U.  S.  A. 

Newbold  Le  Roy  Edgar,  Lieutenant,  N.  R.  F. 

Webster  A.  Edgar,  Commander,  U.  S.  N. 

Oliver  Edwards,  Colonel,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Edward  Cargill  Ehlers,  ist  Lieutenant,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

John  Elliott,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Elliott,  Jr.,  ist  Lieutenant,  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

Valentine  Hall  Everson,  Jr.,  Coxswain,  N.  R.  F. 

Adolphe  St.  Armant  Fairbanks,  Captain,  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Benjamin  Tappen  Fairchild,  ist  Lieutenant,  Sanitary  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

De  Witt  Clinton  Falls,  Major,  Inspector  General's  Department,  U.  S.  A. 

William  B.  Osgood  Field,  ist  Lieutenant,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Joel  Ellis  Fisher,  Ensign,  N.  R.  F. 

Kenneth  Fisk,  Ensign,  N.  R.  F. 

John  Tracy  Fitzpatrick,  ist  Lieutenant,  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

Rolfe  Floyd,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Henry  Hall  Forbes,  Captain,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Howard  Fox,  M.D.,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Noel  Bleecker  Fox,  Captain,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Leland  G.  Francisco,  Private,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Herbert  Dunston  Fransioli,  Sergeant,  Ambulance  Co.,  U.  S.  A. 

James  L.  Freeborn,  Lieutenant,  N.  R.  F. 

Aaron  Vail  Frost,  Ensign,  N.  R.  F. 

William  Allison  Fuller,  ist  Lieutenant,  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Faxton  Eugene  Gardner,  Captain,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Henry  Burchell  Gardner,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Joseph  White  Geer,  Captain,  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

Harold  P.  Geib,  Private,  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

Charles  Langdon  Gibson,  2d  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

George  Sidney  Goodspeed,  2d  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Edwin  D.  Graff,  Captain,  U.  S.  Guard. 

Charles  E.  Greenough,  Major,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Hector  C.  Griswold  Lieutenant  (S.  G.),  Civil  Engineer,  U.  S.  N. 

Horace  Charles  Hale,  2nd  Lieutenant,  S.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Alexander  M.  Hall,  2d,  Lieutenant  (J.  G.),  Air  Service,  U.  S.  N. 

Thomas  George  Hall,  Jr.,  Seaman,  N.  R.  F. 
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Charles  Woodruff  Halsey,  Captain,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Henry  D.  Hamilton,  Colonel  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

George  Dempster  Hamlen,  Captain,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Graeme  Monroe  Hammond,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Cortland  Waite  Handy,  ist  Lieutenant,  Air  Service  U.  S.  A. 

William  Wright  Harts,  Colonel,  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Amory  Lawrence  Haskell,  Seaman,  2d  Class,  N.  R.  F. 

Julian  Dewey  Heath,  2d  Class  Yeoman,  U.  S.  N. 

William  Todd  Helmuth,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Todd  Helmuth,  3rd,  Seaman,  ist  Class,  U.  S.  N. 

Lawrence  Hendee,  Captain,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Earle  Francis  Henry,  ist  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Ashley  M.  Herron,  Captain,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Frank  Carlton  Hill,  Carpenter,  N.  R.  F. 

William  Burr  Hill,  Jr.,  ist  Lieutenant,  S.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Lyman  Northrup  Hine,  Major,  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  A. 

Edward  Hinman,  Jr.,  ist  Lieutenant,  S.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Rev.  Roswell  Randall  Hoes,  Chaplain,  U.  S.  N. 

Spencer  Bininger  Hopping,  Private,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Edward  Horton,  Colonel,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Henry  Greene  Hotchkiss,  ist  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Owen  Edward  Houghton,  Jr.,  2d  Lieutenant,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Lydig  Hoyt,  ist  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Frederic  E.  Humphreys,  Major,  Air  Service,  S.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Charles  H.  Jackson,  Captain,  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Charles  A.  Johnson,  Private,  Air  Service,  S.  C.  (R.  O.  T.  C.) 

George  A.  Johnson,  Major,  Q.  M.  Corps.,  U.  S.  A. 

Walter  Rysam  Jones,  Private,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Gerald  L.  Kaufman,  Private,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Richard  B.  Kent,  Private,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Pancoast  Kidder,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Jerome  Kingsbury,  Captain,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Morris  E.  Kinnan,  In  Officers  School,  U.  S.  Naval  Camp. 

Lewis  Abberley  Kniffin,  2d  Lieutenant,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

F.  Dudley  Kohler,  Seaman,  N.  R.  F. 

George  Farnham  Kunhardt,  ist  Lieutenant,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Kingsley  Kunhardt,  Private,  Field  Artillery  (O.  T.  C.) 

Francis  G.  Landon,  Major  Adjutant  General's  Department,  U.  S.  A. 

Paul  Alexander  Larned,  Major,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Edward  Bailey  Libby,  ist  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Milton  C.  Lightner,  2d  Lieutenant,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Wallace  Hetherington  Linn,  Captain,  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

Arthur  W.  Little,  Major,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

John  Dudley  Long,  Lieutenant,  Colonel,  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

Clinton  Mansfield  Lucas,  Captain,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Henry  Luckett,  Captain,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 
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Edward  A.  Lyon,  2d  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Clarence  A.  Manning,  Private,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Samuel  Herbert  Mapes,  Captain,  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

William  J.  McChesney,  Jr.,  1st  Lieutenant,  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

George  Brinton  McClellan,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Ordnance  Dept.,  U.  S.  . 

William  Alexander  McCulloch,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Frank  Brainerd  McKee,  1st  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

John  Barret  McKee,  Seaman,  U.  S.  N.  (2d  class). 

Samuel  McKee,  Jr.,  1st  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

David  McCandless  McKell,  Captain,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

George  Eyerman  McLaughlin,  Assistant  Surgeon,  N.  R.  F. 

Clarence  Edward  Meissner,  Sergeant,  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Harold  G.  Meissner,  Private,  Ambulance  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Henry  Morton  Merriman,  Lieutenant,  N.  R.  F. 

George  Wildey  Miller,  Private,  Air  Service,  S.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Philip  Overton  Mills,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

George  Peabody  Montgomery,  1st  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Charles  Moran,  Lieutenant,  N.  R.  F. 

Walter  W.  Mott,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Robert  Munson,  Private,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Francis  W.  Murray,  Jr.,  Lieutenant,  N.  R.  F. 

John  A.  Nathans,  Corporal,  M.  G.  Battalion,  U.  S.  A. 

George  Pardee  Nichols,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Edward  Olmsted,  Major,  Adjutant  General's  Dept.,  U.  S.  A. 

Elam  Ward  Olney,  Captain,  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

Donald  Olyphant,  2d  Lieutenant,  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

John  Kensett  Olyphant,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Murray  Olyphant,  1st  Lieutenant,  Ambulance  Section,  U.  S.  A. 

Robert  Morrison  Olyphant,  Jr.,  1st  Lieutenant,  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

Samuel  S.  Otis,  Ensign,  U.  S.  N. 

Courtenay  K.  Page,  Corporal,  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

Richard  Cunningham  Patterson,  Jr.,  Captain,  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

Thomas  Proctor  Peckham,  Captain,  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

George  Fitch  Perkins,  Major,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Alexander  Perry,  Captain,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Edward  McClure  Peters,  Captain,  National  Naval  Volunteers. 

John  J.  Phelps,  Lieutenant  (J.  G.),  N.  R.  F. 

Elmo  Neale  Pickerill,  1st  Lieutenant,  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

Walter  D.  Pinkus,  1st  Lieutenant,  Motor  Transport  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Alexander  Ross  Piper,  Captain,  Retired,  Acting  Q.  M.,  U.  S.  A. 

Charles  Winfield  Pitcher,  Sergeant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Harold  Everett  Porter,  Captain,  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

Alexander  Dallas  Bache  Pratt,  1st  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.*A. 

Jesse  Lindsay  Primrose,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Paul  Christopher  Raborg,  Captain,  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

Thomas  M.  T.  Raborg,  Major,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 
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John  Howard  Randerson,  Private,  Air  Service,  S.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Sydney  Brayton  Redecker,  Chief  Yeoman,  U.  S.  N. 

Noyes  Reynolds,  Private,  Ambulance  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Lathrop  Rich,  Jr.,  Captain,  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

Anson  F.  Robinson,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

John  B.  Rogers,  Jr.,  Private,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Charles  A.  Rose,  Sergeant,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Ross,  Jr.,  ist  Lieutenant,  Tank  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

William  G.  Sanger,  Jr.,  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Walter  Nickerson  Scharff,  ist  Lieutenant,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Gilbert  Van  Evera  Schenck,  Major,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Carl  H.  Schultz,  Corporal,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

C.  Allen  Schwarzwaelder,  ist  Lieutenant,  M.  G.  Battalion,  U.  S.  A. 

Stanley  De  F.  Scott,  Sergeant,  Ambulance  Co.,  U.  S.  A. 

Raymond  Seabrook,  2d  Lieutenant,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Horatio  Seymour,  ist  Lieutenant,  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

Raymond  Branch  Seymour,  2d  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Farrington  Sheldon,  Sergeant,  M.  G.  Battalion,  U.  S.  A. 

Belmar  Clarence  H.  Shepley,  Chief  Boatswain,  U.  S.  N. 

Nelson  T.  Shields,  Jr.,  ist  Lieutenant,  Dental  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Sturges  B.  Shields,  ist  Lieutenant,  Dental  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  Captain,  General  Staff,  U.  S.  A. 

J.  D.  Shoemaker,  Private,  Quartermaster's  Dept.  (O.  T.  C.) 

Livingston  Lyman  Short,  2d  Lieutenant,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Montgomery  Hunt  Sicard,  Assistant  Surgeon,  N.  R.  F. 

Francis  F.  Simpson,  Corporal,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Henry  L.  Slade,  Jr.,  ist  Lieutenant,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Herbert  Jermain  Slocum,  Colonel,  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

Paul  Frederick  Slocum,  ist  Lieutenant,  Air  Service,  S.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Chandler  Smith,  Captain,  Air  Service  (Aeronautics)  S.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Floyd  R.  Smith,  Jr.,  Private,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Hamilton  J.  Smith,  Captain,  Intelligence  Department,  U.  S.  A. 

Sydney  Leighton  Smith,  Major,  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Harvey  Smith,  Jr.,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Wm.  F.  Southwick,  2d  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Alfred  A.  Spadone,  Captain,  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

Lorillard  Spencer,  Major,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Miller  Sperry,  2d,  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Paul  Randolph  Stalnaker,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  N. 

Lloyd  Rider  Stark,  2d  Lieutenant,  Air  Service,  S.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Whitney  W.  Stark,  Lieutenant  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Ernest  Stavey,  Lieutenant,  N.  R.  F. 

George  Raynolds  Stearns,  Jr.,  ist  Lieutenant,  Infantry.  U.  S.  A. 

Willard  F.  Stearns,  Corporal,  Mechanical  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Herbert  Whiting  Stickney,  Jr.,  ist  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Raymond  Dubois  Stickney,  Private,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 
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Francis  R.  Stoddard,  Jr.,  Major,  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

Floyd  Watrous  Stoker,  Lieutenant  (J.  G.),  N.  R.  F. 

John  Arthur  Strang,  Captain,  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

George  Templeton  Strong,  Private,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Jesse  Woodhull  Stuart,  Private,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 

Granville  Forbes  Sturgis,  Private,  Base  Hospital,  U.  S.  A. 

John  Nicholas  Summers,  Hospital  Apprentice,  2d  Class  U.  S.  N. 

Walter  Lispenard  Suydam,  Jr.,  Lieutenant,  N.  R.  F. 

Starr  Taintor,  Lieutenant,  National  Naval  Volunteers. 

Malcolm  H.  Tallman,  Private,  Air  Service,  S.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Edward  T.  H.  Talmage,  Jr.,  1st  Lieutenant,  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Washington  Irving  Taylor,  Colonel,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Mills  Ten  Eyck,  Assistant  Paymaster,  N.  R.  F. 

Ten  Broeck  M.  Terhune,  Captain,  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

John  T.  Terry,  Jr.,  1st  Lieutenant,  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  A. 

Reginald  de  St.  M.  Thebaud,  2d  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Winthrop  Gordon  Thomas,  Corporal,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Joseph  Wilbur  Tovell,  Yeoman,  1st  Class,  U.  S.  N. 

Philip  Loomis  Thurber,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Lt.-Col.  Motor  Supply  Train,  U.  S.  A. 

Penfield  Tompkins,  Captain,  Q.  M.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Rowland  Tompkins,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Edward  Barbour  Towns,  1st  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Reynolds  King  Townsend,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Robert  Alexander  Travis,  Lieutenant,  M.  G.  Battalion,  U.  S.  A. 

Harland  Adams  Trax,  Captain,  S.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Samuel  G.  Texler,  Chaplain,  Base  Hospital,  U.  S.  A. 

Clarence  Fagan  True,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Evans  Trull,  Captain,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Fenton  Benedict  Turck,  Captain,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Thomas  Mcllvaine  Turner,  Captain,  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

Albert  Vander  Veer,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

James  Newell  Vander  Veer,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke,  Lieutenant  Commander,  Chaplain,  N.  R.  F. 

Howell  Van  Nostrand,  2d  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Monroe  von  Mayhoff,  Private,  R.  O.  T.  C. 

Gordon  Voorhies,  Major,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Albert  H.  Voorhis,  Seamen,  N.  R.  F. 

Earle  D.  Walker,  Private,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

John  Baldwin  Walker,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Franklin  Wilmer  Ward,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Adjutant  General's  Department,  U.  S.  A. 

Chas.  Elliot  Warren,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Ordnance  Dept.,  U.  S.  A. 

Chester  Ingersoll  Warren,  Captain,  Ordnance,  Dept.,  U.  S.  A. 

Lawrence  Washington,  2d  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Frederick  Martin  Waterbury,  Major,  Ordnance  Dept.,  U.  S.  A. 

John  Weare,  Captain,  U.  S.  A. 
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Frank  Daniel  Webster,  Colonel,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

De  Witt  Clinton  Weld,  Jr.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Newell  W.  Wells,  Jr.,  Corporal,  Ambulance  Section,  U.  S.  A. 

Jason  R.  Westerfield,  Ensign,  Naval  Flying  Corps. 

Albert  Theodore  Weston,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  N.  R.  F. 

Sherburne  Whipple,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

James  Dugald  White,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Reynold  Webb  Wilcox,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Charles  Anderson  Williams,  ist  Lieutenant,  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

Herbert  C.  Wills,  Private,  Infantry  U.  S.  A. 

William  Wilson,  Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  A. 

George  Albert  Wingate,  Brig.-Gen.,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.^A. 

Harold  A.  Wintjen,  2d  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

George  Talman  Wisner,  Seaman,  N.  R.  F. 

Roger  Wisner,  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Francis  I.  Woodburn,  Private,  Infantry,  R.  O.  T.  C. 

Harold  Chase  Woodward,  Major,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Lewis  Wood  worth,  Chief  Yeoman,  U.  S.  N. 

Walter  Frothingham  Wyman,  ist  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery ,^U.  S.  A. 

Blinn  F.  Yates,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Charles  L.  Zabriskie,  Seaman,  N.  R.  F. 

Charles  C.  Zacharie,  Captain,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Additional  names  of  members  are  being  added  to  this  roll  as  received. 
Members  wishing  their  record  corrected  will  please  notify  the  Secretary. 
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Members  Admitted 


December  1,  1917-December  1,  1918 


Members. 
191 8 — Ames,  Edwin  Ayres, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1918 — Atterbury,  Rev.  Anson  Phelps, 
New  York  City. 

191 8 — Ayres,  Henry  Fairfax, 
Rye,  N.  Y. 

1 91 8 — Baker,  Joseph  Disbrow,  Jr., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
1 91 8 — Baker,  Vernon  Pell, 

New  York  City. 
1 91 7 — Beach,  Theodore  B., 

Catskill,  N.  Y. 
1 9 18 — Blowers,  William  Berry, 

New  York  City. 
1 918 — Brandow,  John  Henry, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
191 8 — Bronson,  Barnard  Sawyer, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
1 91 8 — Browne,  Curtis  Northrop, 

New  York  City. 


191 8 — Burrall,  Sterling  Hadley, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1 91 8— Burrill,  Henry  De  Witt, 

Bridgehampton,  N.  Y. 
1 91 8— Butler,  Robert  White, 

Prairie  View,  Texas. 
1 91 8 — Camp,  John  McKesson, 

Morris  Heights,  N.  Y. 

191 8 — Carey,  Harry  Wardwell,  M.D., 

Troy,  N.  Y. 
19 1 8 — Chambers,  Hilary  Ranald,  Jr., 

New  York  City. 
1 91 8 — Chambers,  Dr.  Talbot  Roland, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
1918 — Clapp,  Frederick  Gardner, 

Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
19 1 8 — Clarke,  Champlin, 

Catskill,  N.  Y. 


Ancestors. 
Ezekiel  Ayres  ( 1814), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Matthew  Freeman  (1734-1824), 

Captain,  New  Jersey  State  Troops. 
Thomas  Phelps  (1741-1789), 

Lieutenant,    Connecticut    Continental 
Regiment. 
Henry  Dearborn  (1751-1829), 

Lieutenant-Colonel,    New    Hampshire 
Line. 
Thomas  Carpenter  (1748-18 17), 

2nd  Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 
Thomas  Carpenter  (1748-18 17), 

2nd  Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 
Jonathan  Beach  (1760-1850), 

Private,  Connecticut  State  Troops. 
Silas  Hodges,  M.D.  (1741-1804), 

Doctor,  New  Hampshire. 
Thomas  Houghtaling  (1731-1824), 

Captain,  New  York  Militia. 
Samuel  Blodgett  (1751-1838), 

Private,  Vermont  Militia. 
Stephen  Goodwin,  Jr.  (1734-1788), 

Captain,  Connecticut  State  Troops. 
Silas  Beach  (1 745-1 796), 

Sergeant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Grael  Curtis  (1733-1776), 

Major,  Connecticut  Continental  Regi- 
ment. 
Charles  Burrall  (1 720-1 803), 

Colonel,  Connecticut  Troops. 
John  Van  Auken  (1765-1854), 

Drummer,    Pennsylvania    Militia. 
Daniel  White  (1749-1816), 

Brigadier-General,  Connecticut  Militia. 
William  Hull  (1 753-1825), 

Lieutenant      Colonel,      Massachusetts 
Line. 
William  Carey  (1747-1812), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Frederick   Frelinghuysen   (1 753-1 804), 

Member  of  Continental  Congress. 
Frederick  Frelinghuysen  (1753-1804), 

Colonel,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Lemuel  Clapp  (1735-1819), 

Captain,    Massachusetts    Militia. 
Randall  Spencer  (1753-1813), 

Ensign,  Rhode  Island  Militia. 
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191 8 — Clay,  George  Everson, 

New  York  City. 

191 8 — Clayburgh,  Albert, 

Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

1 91 8 — Courtenay,  George  Lawrence, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1 91 7 — Crosley,  Ferdinand  Swift, 
New  York  City. 

1918 — Cutler,  Otis  Henderson, 

Suffern,  Rockland  Co.,  New 
York. 


191 8 — Daly,  Charles  Howard, 

Summit,  N.  J. 
1 91 9 — Darlington,    Elliott    Christopher 
Beams, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
1919 — Darlington,  Gilbert  Sterling  Bancroft, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
1919 — Darlington,  Henry  Vane  Beams, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
191 8 — Davis,  Justus  Haswell, 

Albany,  New  York. 
1918 — De  Beixedon,  Bennett, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1 91 8 — De  Beixedon,   Edward  Fremaux, 

East  Hampton,  L.  I. 
1 91 8 — Delafield,  Guy  Bogart, 

New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 


1 91 8 — de  Wetter,  Herman, 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
191 8 — Dexter,  Julian  Stanley, 

New  York  City. 
1918 — Dickerson,  George  Barclay, 

Dunellen,  N.  J. 
19 1 8 — Diefendorf,  Warren  Edwin, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1 918 — Downer,  William  Victor, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
1 91 8 — Drowne,  Henry  Russell,  Jr., 

New  York  City. 


Ancestors. 
Daniel  Martling  (1 737-1 788), 

Captain,  New  York  Militia. 
Henry  Marks  (1730 ), 

Private,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 
Hercules  Courtenay  (1736-18 16), 

Captain,   Continental  Artillery. 
Samuel  Purviance,  Jr.  (1728-1788), 

Member  of  Maryland  Provincial 
Congress. 
Moses  Crosley  (1 764-1 843), 

Drummer,  Maryland  Militia. 
Nathan  Cutler  (1755-1827), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Joseph  Frye  (1711-1794), 

Brigader-General,   Continental    Army. 
William  Bloomer  (1749-1824), 

Private,  New  York  Line. 
Griffin  Wilde  (1738-18 17), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 

Griffin  Wilde  (1738-18 17), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Griffin  Wilde  (1738-1817), 

Private,  New  York  Militia 
Bliss  Ransom  (1 746-1 824), 

Sergeant,    Connecticut  Militia. 
David  Rogers  (1 748-1 829), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 
David  Rogers  (1748-1829), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 
William  Floyd  (1 734-1 821), 

Signer  of  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Benjamin  Tallmadge  (1754-1835), 

Major,    Continental   Light   Dragoons. 
John  Rose  (1753-1829), 

Surgeon,    Pennsylvania   Line. 
Samuel  Breese  (1737-1802), 

Colonel,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Peter  Dickerson  (1 725-1 780), 

Captain,  New  Jersey  Line. 
William  Slocomb  (1750-1842), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Obadiah  Dunham,  M.D.  (1730-1813), 

Private,  Vermont  Militia. 
Solomon  Drowne,  M.D.  (1 753-1 834), 

Surgeon,    Rhode    Island    State    Regi- 
ment. 
Samuel  Blachley  Webb  (1 753-1 807), 

Brevet  Brigadier-General,  Connecticut 
Line. 
James  Arnold  (1723-1793), 

Signer  of  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  Rhode  Island. 
James  Rhodes, 

Deputy  to  the  Rhode  Island  General 
Assembly. 
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Members. 


i  91 8 — Dusenbury,  George, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1 91 7 — Dutcher,  Abram  See, 

Arlington,  N.  J. 


1918 — Einstein,  Lewis, 

London,  England. 
1918 — Eliot,  Van  Cortland  Stoutenburgh, 

New  York  City. 
191 8 — Elliott,  John, 

New  York  City. 
1918— Elliott,  William,  Jr., 

New  York  City. 
1 91 8 — Fields,  Seward  Henry, 

New  York  City. 

191 8 — Floyd,  James  Robert, 

Nyack,  New  York. 

1918 — Foote,  Gilbert  Flagler,  Jr., 

Poughkeepsie,    New   York. 


1918 — Francis,  Tench, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1 91 8 — Geib,  Harold  Pennington, 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

191 8— Geib,  Walter, 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


1 91 8 — Gifford,  Charles, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 
19 1 8 — Gilpin,  Charles  Monteith, 

New  York  City. 

1 91 7 — Hagemeyer,  Frank  Ernest, 
New  York  City. 

1918 — Hall,  Thomas  George,  Jr., 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


191 8 — Harrison,  Robert  Lewis, 
New  York  City. 


Ancestors. 

Robert  Rhodes  (1742-1821), 

Captain,  Rhode  Island  Militia. 
Jacob  Post, 

1st  Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 
Thomas  Eagles  (1743-18 10), 

Captain,  New  York  Militia. 
John  Warner  (1 739-1 829), 

Captain,  New  York  Militia. 
William  Dutcher  (1744-1794), 

Captain,  New  York  Militia. 
Isaac  Van  Wart  (1758-1828), 

Captor  of  Major  John  Andre\ 
David  Lewis  (1747-1839), 

Private,  Connecticut  Dragoons. 
David  Eliot  (i754_I793). 

Private,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 
Abraham  Odell  (1725-1829), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Abraham  Odell  (1 725-1 829), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Giles  Jackson  (1733 ), 

Lieutenant-Colonel,     Massachusetts 
Militia. 
James  Requa,  Sr.  (1729-1817), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Daniel  Dewey  (1731-1816), 

Captain,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Simon  Loomis  (1755-1829), 

Private,  Continental  Dragoons. 
Aaron  Hall  (1 760-1 839), 

Private,  Connecticut  Line. 
Cornelius  Van  Wyck  (1 744-1 776), 

Captain,  New  York  Militia. 
Stephen  Ward  (1730-1797). 

Member  New  York   Provincial   Con- 
gress. 
Samuel  Pierson  (1 750-1 801), 

Lieutenant,    Connecticut    Militia. 
Samuel  Pierson  (1750-1801), 

Lieutenant,    Connecticut    Militia. 
Asa  Buell  (1760-1827), 

Private,  Connecticut  Line. 
Hendrick  Mesick  (1715-1809), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Henry  HoUingsworth  (173  7-1803), 

Lieutenant-C  olonel,     Maryland 
Militia. 
Richard  Van  Wyck  (1729-1810), 

2nd  Major,  New  York  Militia. 
Thomas  Carpenter  (1748-18 17), 

2nd  Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 
David  Dayton  (^a1-1???). 

Member  New   York   Provincial   Con- 
gress. 
Benjamin  Harrison, 

Lieutenant-Colonel,    Virginia    Militia. 
Fielding  Lewis  ( —   — 1781), 


Brigadier-General,   Virginia   Militia. 
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1918 — Hart,  Roy  Meldrum, 

Brooklyn,  New  York. 

1 91 8 — Haskins,  Harry  Seymour, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

1 91 8 — Hawley,  Rev.  Seth  Canfield, 

Mendham,    New   Jersey. 

1918 — Helmuth,  William  Tod,  3rd, 
New  York  City. 


1918 — Higgins,  Edgar  Garvin, 
New  York  City. 

191 8 — Humphreys,  Richard  Duane, 
Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


1918 — Hyde,  Charles  Livingston, 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
19 1 8 — Jacquelin,    Sydney    Stickney    de  la 
Roche,  M.D., 

Los  Angeles,  California. 
1918 — Johnson,  Charles  Adams, 

Yonkers,    New    York. 

191 8 — Jorgensen,     Edgar    Waldemar    An- 
dreas, 

Brooklyn,  New  York. 
1 91 8 — Kester,  Robert  Livingston,  Jr., 

New  York  City. 
1918 — King,  Warren  Charles, 

Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey. 
1918 — Knowlton,  Frederic  K., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
191 8 — Kohler,  George  Frederick, 

Ho-Ho-Kus,     Birgen     Co., 
N.J. 
191 7 — Kuhn,  Louis  Charles, 

Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 
1 91 8 — Kunhardt,  Kingsley, 

New  York  City. 
1918 — Leighton,  Alvin  Charles, 

Miles  City,   Montana. 
191 8 — Leonard,  Clarence  Temple, 

Yonkers,  New  York. 

1 91 8 — Linsley,  Harry  Augustus, 

Albany,  New  York. 

1918 — Lowitz,  Robert  MacLennan, 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

1 91 8 — Lucas,  Clinton  Mansfield, 
New  York  City. 


Ancestors. 

Simeon  Ely  (1 762-1 840), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
John    Harris,    2nd    (1 727-1 791), 

Member  Committee  of  Safety  for  Lan- 
caster County,  Pa. 
Amos  Hawley  (1755-1825), 

Private,  Connecticut  State  Troops. 
Elias  Van  Bensehoten  (17 17-1783), 

Associator,     Dutchess    County,    New 
York. 
Thomas  Lewis  (1748- 17  89), 

Quartermaster,   New   York   Militia. 
James  Riley  (1760-1808), 

Sergeant,     New    Jersey     Continental 
Regiment. 
Benjamin  Franklin  (1 706-1 790), 

Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 
George  Humphreys  (1756-1813), 

Fifer,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Ezekiel  Humphreys  (17 19-1795), 

Member  of  Connecticut  Assembly. 
Elijah  Hyde  (1735-1800), 

Major,  Connecticut  Light  Horse. 
Eleazer  Stickney  (1 740-1 824), 

2nd   Lieutenant,   Massachusetts   Con- 
tinental Regiment. 
John  Adams  (1 735-1 826), 

Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 
Daniel  Taft,  Jr.  (1751-1810), 

Quartermaster     Sergeant,     Massachu- 
setts Militia. 
Robert  H.  Livingston  (1760-1804), 

2nd  Lieutenant,  Continental  Artillery. 
Theodore  King  (1750-1822), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Jeremiah  Shattuck  (1726-1815), 

Corporal,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Peter  Underhill  (1 737-1 806), 

Associator,  New  York. 

Jacob  Morgan  (1716-1792), 

Lieutenant,  Berks  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Daniel  Ingalls  (1758-1832), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Tobias  Leighton,  Jr.  (1742-18 18), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Line. 
George  Godfrey   (1721-1793), 

Brigadier-General,            Massachusetts 
Militia. 
Abraham  Linsley  (1744 ), 

Private,     Connecticut    Regiment. 
Florence  Crowley  ( 18 10), 

Brevet  Captain,  Continental  Artillery. 
Joseph  Mansfield  (172 8-1 806), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
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1918 — McChesney,  William  J.,  Jr., 

Albany,  New  York. 
1 91 8 — Molineux,  Cecil  Sefton, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1 91 9 — Page,  Courtenay  Kelso, 

New  York  City. 
19 1 7 — Palmer,  Lowell  Melvin, 

New  York  City. 
1918 — Parsons,  Harold  C, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
191 7 — Peck,  Kenneth, 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


1 91 8 — Perry,  Lawrence, 

Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey. 
1918— Pitcher,  Charles  Winfield, 

Long  Island,  New  York. 
1 91 8 — Primrose,  Jesse  Lindsay, 

Camp  Gordon,  Georgia. 


1918 — Raymond,  Wayte, 

South  Norwalk,  Conn. 
191 7 — Rhinelander,  Philip  Kip, 

New  York  City. 
191 8 — Riggs,  George  Garretson, 

Bronxville,  New  York. 
191 8 — Rittenhouse,  Elmer  Ellsworth, 

New  York  City. 
1918 — Rogers,  John  Brown,  Jr., 

Warwick,  New  York. 
1918 — Ryan,  Frederic  Behrens, 

Cranford,  N.  J. 


1 91 8 — Salter,  John  Lowe,  Jr., 

Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

1 91 8 — Salter,  Robert  Shores, 

Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 


1918 — Sargent,  Franklin  Dwight, 

Albany,   New  York. 

191 8 — Schwarzwaelder ,    C .    Allen , 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Ancestors. 
James  Thayer, 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Samuel  Healey, 

Captain,     Massachusetts    Militia. 
George  Warner,  Jr.    (175 7- 1844), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Lathrop  Davis  (1756-1820), 

Sergeant,  Connecticut  Line. 
Lemuel  Page  (1757-1822), 

Fifer,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 
Reuben  Melvin  (1760-1825), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Nathaniel  Thomas  (1747-1818), 

Sergeant,  New  Hampshire  Volunteers. 
Ebenezer  Roberts  (1748 ), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Sampson  Keyes  (1761 ), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 
James  Abeel  (1731-1828), 

Major,  New  York  Militia. 
Amasa  Dimmick  (1761-1834), 

Private,  Connecticut  Line. 
Jonathan  Tarbox  (1754-1837), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 
William  Walton  ( 1797), 

Captain,  North  Carolina  Militia. 
John  Smaw  ( 1800), 

Justice  of  the  Peace,  North  Carolina. 
Samuel  Smith  (1709- 17  83), 

Colonel,  North  Carolina  Militia. 
John  Smith  ( 1780), 

Colonel,   North   Carolina   Militia. 
James  Richards  (1723-1810), 

Corporal,  Connecticut  Militia. 
James   Oakley,    Lieutenant,     New      York 

Militia. 
Garret  Terhune, 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Abner  Rittenhouse  (1760-1833), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Daniel  Rogers  (1 753-1 792), 

Corporal,  Rhode  Island. 
Edmund  Quincy  (1726 ), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Joseph  Beal  (i743~i797), 

2nd  Lieutenant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Titus  Salter  (1722-1798), 

Captain,  New  Hampshire  Artillery. 
Titus  Salter  (1 722-1 798), 

Captain,  New  Hamsphire  Artillery. 
Thomas  Manning  (1 747-1819), 

Master    &    Bonder,    New    Hampshire 
Sloop  "Blossom." 
John  Sargent  (1732-1798), 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  New  York  Militia. 
Johnannes  Hardenbergh  (1 706-1 786), 

Colonel,  New  York  Militia. 
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i  91 8 — Shoemaker,   Walter  Steiner, 
New  York  City. 


1 919 — Smith,  Hamilton  Jewett, 
New  York  City. 

1918 — Smith,  John  James, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

19 18 — Smith,  Karl  Beebe  Cortland, 
Tenafly,  N.  J. 


191 7 — Sniffin,  Robert  Daniel  Poole, 
Yonkers,  New  York. 

191 8 — Squires,  Paul  Chatham, 

Clinton,  New  York. 


1 91 8 — Squires,  William  Harder, 

Clinton,  New  York. 


1918 — Stillman,  Edwin  Arthur, 
New  York  City. 

191 7 — Stoker,  Floyd  Watrous, 
New  York  City. 
1918 — Stringer,  William  Cooksley, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1918 — Suydam,  Walter  Lispenard,  Jr., 
Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 


1 91 8 — Talmage,  John  Frelinghuysen, 

Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 
1 91 8 — Taylor,  Myron  Charles, 

New  York  City. 
1 91 8— Terry,  Eliphalet  Bradford, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1 91 8 — Terry,  Francis  Milton, 

New  York  City. 
19 1 8 — Tobey,  Henry  Edward, 

Brooklyn,   New   York. 


Ancestors. 

Nicholas  Herkimer  (1715-1777), 

Brigadier-General,  New  York  Militia. 
Hanyoost  Shoemaker    (1747 ), 

Major,  New  York  Militia. 
Henry  Herter  (1730-1820), 

Captain,  New  York  Militia. 
Michael  Myers  (1753-18 14), 

Sergeant,  New  York  Line. 
Joseph  Jewett  (1732-1776), 

Captain,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Jacob  Van  Aernam  (1733-1813), 

Captain,  New  York  Militia. 
Benjamin  Tainter  (1725 ), 

Private,  Vermont  Militia. 
Peter  Beebe  (1 754-1 834), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Thaddeus  Bowman  (17 12-1806), 

Captain,    Massachusetts    Militia. 
Jonathan  Tainter  (1 755-1 801), 

Private,  Vermont  Militia. 
Glode  Requa  (1727-1806), 

Captain,  New  York  Militia. 
William  Chatham  (1759-1854), 

Private,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 
John  Chatham, 

Captain,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 
Thomas  Williams  (1 755-1 851), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
William  Chatham  (1 759-1854), 

Private,   Pennsylvania  Militia. 
John  Chatham, 

Captain,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 
Thomas  Mallard  (1759-1848), 

Lieutenant-Colonel,     Massachusetts 
Militia. 
Austin  Watrous  (1750-1834), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Daniel  Bucklin  (1731 ), 

Commander,  Sloop  "Montgomery"  of 
Rhode  Island. 
Hendrick  Suydam  (1736-1818), 

Clerk,  New  York  Militia. 
Nathanial  Woodhull  (1722-177 6), 

Brigadier-General,  Long  Island  Militia. 
Thomas  Talmage  (1 755-1 834), 

Orderly  Sergeant,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Elizah  Taylor, 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Nathaniel  Sartell  Prentice  (1735-1815), 

Captain,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 
Stacy  Doran  (1 760-1 850), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Elisha  Tobey  (1739-1809), 

Captain,  Connecticut  Militia. 
William  Edwards  (1743-1796), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
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191 7 — Tovell,  Joseph  Wilbur, 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
191 8 — Van  Home,  Henry, 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
1918 — von  Mayhoff,  Monroe, 

New  York  City. 
1 91 8 — Voorhis,   Peter  Albert  Hopper, 

Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
191 8— Walker,  Walter,  J., 

New  York  City. 
1918— Ward,  Thomas  P. 

New  York  City. 
1918 — Warner,  Alton  Graham,  M.D., 

Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 
1 91 8 — Warren,  Schuyler  Neilson, 

New  York  City. 

19 1 7 — Westervelt,  Leonidas, 

New  York  City. 


19 1 8 — Wetherill,  Charles  Whittington, 
New  York  City. 

1 91 7 — Whiting,  Robert  Lillie, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


191 8 — Williams,  Fred  Albert, 

Albany,  New  York. 
191 8 — Williams,  Stephen  G., 

New  York  City. 
19 1 8 — Wray,  John, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1 91 8 — Wright,  Harlan  Packard, 

New  York  City. 
1918 — Wynkoop,  Hubert  Schuurman, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1918 — Zabriskie,  William  Hastings, 

Bradell,    New    Jersey. 


Reinstated. 


Captain  Alexander  Perry, 
Frederick  William  Stoneback, 


Ancestors. 

Jeremiah  Chapin, 

Lieutenant,    Massachusetts    Militia. 
Abram  Burrell  (1729 ), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Thomas  Adams,  Jr., 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Jonathan  Skeel  (1749-1834), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Amos  Scudder  (1 740-1 824), 

Ensign,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Lewis  Barhyat  (1743-1810), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Jonas  Philips  (1736-1803), 

Private,  Philadelphia  Militia. 
Albert  P.  Van  Voorhees  (1 743-1 828), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Banjamin  Van  Cleve, 

2nd  Major,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
John  Reeves, 

Private,  New  Jersey  Line. 
Omri  Warner  (1 762-1 844), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Line. 
John  Neilson  (1 745-1833), 

Deputy    Quartermaster-General,    New 
Jersey  State  Troops. 
Daniel  Owen  (1732-1812), 

Deputy,    Rhode    Island    General    As- 
sembly. 
Benjamin  Doty  (1742-1826), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 
George  Deacon  ( 1781), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Timothy  Whiting  (1 732-1 799). 

2nd   Lieutenant,    Massachusetts    Con- 
tinental Infantry. 
Timothy  Whiting,  Jr.  (1758-1826), 

Major,  Massachusetts  Line. 
Richard  Rangburn  (1749 ). 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Daniel  Carter, 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
John  Patrick  (1 739-1 807), 

2nd  Lieutenant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Abisha  Packard  (1761-1836), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Line. 
Dirck  Wynkoop  (1 732-1 796), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Joost  Zabriskie  (175 7 )> 

Lieutenant,  New  Jersey  Militia. 

Charles  Robert  Spence, 
Samuel  Burhans. 


Transferred. 
Rev.  William  H.  P.  Hatch,  to  the  Massachusetts  Society. 
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Resigned. 
Silas  B.  Axtell,  Aaron  Bancroft, 

George  E.  Barnes,  M.D.,  John  E.  Diefendorf, 

Washington  L.  Goldsborough  Granville  Mercer  Williams. 

Dropped  for  Non-Payment  ok  Dues. 

Kenneth  E.  Bender,  Bayard  Bigelow, 

William  H.  Bliss,  Harry  T.  Buttolph, 

Edward  Easton,  Jr.,  George  E.  Gorham,  M.D., 

Chester  Husted,  Francis  M.  Molleson, 

Arthur  D.  Pease,  Warren  C.  Rowley, 

Joseph  M.  Sheridan,  M.D.,  Clarence  A.  Sparks, 

Allen  H.  Sutliff. 
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Donations 

Books,  Pamphlets,  Etc. 

TITLES  DONORS 

The  World  Court Samuel  P.  Dutton,  Secretary. 

Missouri  Historical  Society,  Year  Book Charles  P.  Petters,  Secretary. 

New  York  Morning  Post,  November  7,  1783 John  H.  E.  Valentine. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Magazine N.  S.  Lincoln,  Editor. 

Service  Flag  Anthem Walter  C.  Hubbard. 

National  Society  of  New  England  Women  By-Laws.  .  .Warren  C.  Crane. 
National  Society  of  New  England  Women,  Year  Book.Warren  C.  Crane. 

Memorial,  Henry  Wisner Charles  Wisner. 

Journal  of  American  History George  E-  Pomeroy. 

American  Scenic  and  Historical  Preservation  Society, 

Reports Edward  Hageman  Hall,  Secretary. 

Newport  Historical  Society,  Bulletins Maude  L.  Stevens,  Secretary. 

The  Nation's  Business George  E.  Pomeroy. 

History  of  the  American  Flag George  C.  Arnold. 

The  Flag  of  the  United  States Walter  L.  McCorkle. 

Ye  Olde  Settlers  Association Warren  C.  Crane. 

Nelson  N.  H.,  Anniversary Henry  Melville. 

Life  of  William  Henry Philip  Walter  Henry. 

Old  Taverns  of  New  York 

The  New  Metropolis Emerson  Chamberlin. 

Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio,  Quarterly 

Publication Charles  T.  Greeve,  Secretary. 

Buffalo  Medical  Journal Robert  M.  Codd,  Jr. 

North  Carolina  Society  of  New  York,  1 907-1 908 John  N.  Cole. 

Litchfield  Historical  Society,  Officers  and  Committees.. 

Missouri  Historical  Review Floyd  C.  Shoemaker,  Jr. 

Report  of  Library  of  Congress Hubert  Putman,  Librarian. 

Exercise  of  the  Veto  Power  in  Nebraska A.  E.  Sheldon,  Editor. 

New  York  Historical  Society,  Quarterly  Bulletin James  Benedict,  Secretary. 

Regulation  for  the  Uniform  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Meadow  Brook  Club,  Year  Book Francis  R.  Appleton,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

Christ's  Challenge  in  this  World's  Crisis George  W.  Douglas. 

Saint  Andrew's  Society  of  New  York,  Annual  Report.. .  .  Alexander  B.  Halliday. 
New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  New  York,  112th 

Anniversary Harry  A.  Cussing,  Secretary. 

Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati,  Report Miss  Helen  Richards,  Secretary. 

Nebraska  State  Historical  Society,  Publications Samuel  C.  Barselt,  President. 

The  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States L.  C.  Newman. 
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TITLES  DONORS 

Eulogy  of  Andrew  Jackson Seymour  Van  Santvoord. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,   Monthly  Publication,  April 

1908 Robert  Olyphant . 

Warner  and  Skinner  Genealogy J.  J.  Skinner. 

Colonial  Dames  in  the  State  of  New  York,  Annual  Re- 
port  

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

1768-1908 Charles  T.  Gwynne,  Secretary. 

Gibbs-Channing  Portrait  of  Washington Robert  Olyphant. 

St.  George's  Lodge  in  the  Revolution G.  McK.  Roberts. 

The  Legendary  and  Myth-Making  Process  in  Histories 

of  the  American  Revolution Mary  G.  Pulsifer. 

The  True  Story  of  the  American  Flag 

Address  Delivered  by  Charles  S.  Whitman,  Governor  in 

Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn  on  the  anniversary  of  the 

Battle  of  Long  Island Charles  S.  Whitman. 

The  War  and  Its  Results Isaac  N.  Mills. 

Address  by  Hon.  Isaac  N.  Mills  at  the  Unveiling  of  a 

Memorial  Tablet  by  Putnam  Chapter,  D.  A.  R..  .Isaac  N.  Mill. 
New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society,  The  Ingersoll 

Letters Thomas  M.  Prentice,  Secretary. 

Catskill  Aqueduct  Celebration  Publications Edward  Hageman  Hall,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  California,  The 

Liberty  Bell Orra  E.  Monnett. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  Annual 

Meeting William  Hall  Harris. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 

Celebration  of  Washington's  Birthday H.  F.  Nixon,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution,   Philip  Livingston  Chapter, 

Year  Book  1908 Borden  H.  Mills,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 

Menu Christopher  Rhodes,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Buffalo  Chapter,  Church  Service  Robert  M.  Codd,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
Report  on  the  Treatment  by  the  Germans  of  British 

Prisoners  and  Natives  in  German  E.  Africa 
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Miscellaneous  Donations 


Pictures,  Relics,  Etc. 

ARTICLES  DONORS 

Picture  of  Headquarters  near  Suffern,  N.  Y.,  1780.  .  .John  J.  Bogert 
Photograph  of  painting  of  General  Nicholas  Herkimer.  Henry  Jared  Cookinham. 
Picture  of  Major  William  Popham  and  Extract  from 

"Partial  Genealogy  of  the  Popham  Family" H.  Van  Cortland  Fish. 

Photograph  of  a  miniature  of  Captain  Titus  Salter, 

with  an  account  of  his  life Jasper  C.  Salter. 

Engraving  of  William  Augustine  Washington W.  Lanier  Washington. 

Photograph  of  pen  and  ink  sketch  of  Rev.  John  Mason, 

D.D John  Mason  Knox. 

Engravings  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  subjects..  .  .Victor  Wilbour. 
Picture  of  Founding  Members,  Officers  and  Directors 

of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of 

California Pierson  W.  Banning. 

Medals  commemorating  the  erection  of  the  Statue  of 

Washington  in  Wall  Street  and  the  Washington 

Inaugural  Centennial Edmund  Howard-Martin. 

Pictures    of    Major-General    Benjamin    Lincoln    and 

Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Ralph  Hart  Bowles. . .  .Robert  Lincoln  Bowles. 
Pictures  of  George  and  Martha  Washington,  Mount 

Vernon,  Sulgrabe  Manor  and  Washington  Cross- 
ing the  Delaware W.  I.  Thayer. 

Pamphlets  on  the  European  War  and  French  Premier.C.  A.  Atwood,  M.D. 
Photograph  of  the  Tenth  Triennial  Meeting,  General 

Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution W.  Hall  Harris. 

Photograph  of  service  sword  carried  by  Baron  von 

Steuben  during  the  Revolutionary  War Oneida    Historical    Society. 

Picture  of  David  Ramsay,  M.D.,  Rev.  Israel  Evans, 

William  Linn,  D.D.,  Rev.  Timothy  D wight,  D.D., 

General    David    Cobb,    Samuel    Kirkland,    Isaac 

Tickenor,   Aaron   Ogden,   Mrs.   Benedict  Arnold, 

Rev.    John   Witherspoon,  D.D.,  gravestones  and 

buildings Silas  H.  Paine. 

Picture  of  Col.  Derick  Land Frederick  V.  S.  Crosby. 

Picture  of  William  Henry Philip  Walter  Henry. 

Photograph  of  Indian  Deed David  Provost. 

Four  Washington  Medals William  Schroeder,  M.D. 

Flag  of  the  3rd  New  York  Regiment  of  the  Revolution. 

Col.  Peter  Gansevoort Walter  C.  Hubbard. 
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ARTICLES  DONORS 

First  flag  used  by  the  U.  S.  Army  as  National  Colors. Henry  D.  Babcock. 
Photograph  of  the  Triennial  Banquet,  General  Society, 

Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Philadelphia,  April,  iqo8.Henry  Russell  Drowne. 
Two  Medals,  one  struck  by  the  New  York  Chamber 

of  Commerce  commemorating  the  erection  of  the 

Statue  of  Washington  in  Wall  Street,   and  the 

other  for  the  Centennial  of  Washington's  Inaugura- 
tion  Edmund  Howard-Martin. 

Gold   Medal   struck   in   honor   of   Frederick   Samuel 

Tallmadge     and     the    restoration     of     Fraunces 

Tavern Mary  Floyd  Tallmadge  Seymour. 
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Loaned  to  the  Society 


By  Miss  Dorothy  Frooks 

Colonial  Wig  found  at  Saugerties,  New  York. 

By  William  C.  Southwick 

British  flint  lock  musket  used  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

By  Wilbur  F.  Fauley 

Pamphlet  "The  American  Revolution  or  National  Journal." 
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Address  of  James  M.  Beck 

At  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  on  December  14,  191 7 

At  the  Presentation  of  Two  Flags  to  Mark  the  Pew  in  which 

George  Washington  Worshipped 

Bishop  Greer,  Dr.  Geer  and  Reverend  Clergy: 

The  New  York  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  have  asked 
me,  in  the  absence  of  its  President,  whose  attendance  is  prevented 
by  illness,  in  its  behalf  to  present  to  the  Rector  and  Vestry  of  this 
Church,  these  flags  to  commemorate  the  fact  that  within  these  four 
walls  the  "noblest  man  that  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times"  here 
found  aid  and  comfort  from  the  God  of  Nations.  This  venerable 
church,  so  justly  famous  in  the  annals  of  our  historic  city,  has  in  its 
"treasury  of  the  Saints"  many  precious  memories,  but  possibly  none 
of  such  patriotic  interest  as  that  which  we  seek  to  commemorate 
by  our  gift.  To  this  church  came  George  Washington  on  the  eve 
of  the  disastrous  campaign  of  Long  Island  to  implore  by  prayer  the 
aid  of  the  Almighty  in  the  almost  impossible  task  of  defending  the 
cause  of  the  Colonies. 

Here  again  he  came  after  his  inauguration  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  here  each  Sunday,  when  this  historic  city  was  the 
capitol  of  the  nation,  George  Washington  regularly  attended  divine 
worship.  With  him  such  attendance  was  not  a  mere  form  or  con- 
vention. He  was  a  retiring,  diffident,  modest  man,  who  rarely  ex- 
pressed opinions  even  in  public  matters,  and  who  would  have  been 
little  disposed  to  reveal  the  inner  thoughts  of  his  soul  for  mere  display 
or  effect.  Thus,  during  the  Constitutional  Convention,  George 
Washington  only  spoke  once,  although  it  was  in  session  for  nearly 
four  months;  but  his  religious  faith  was  shown  on  this,  as  it  was  on 
subsequent  occasions,  and  having  regarded  to  the  diffidence  of  his 
nature,  it  may  well  be  believed  that  these  expressions  were  not  a 
matter  of  idle  ceremony,  but  represented  profound  convictions. 
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Thus  on  the  eve  of  the  assembling  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, when  few  of  the  delegates  had  gathered  in  Philadelphia, 
and  there  was  gravest  doubt  as  to  whether  this  last  attempt  at  national 
unity  would  be  successful,  Washington  solemnly  said  to  men  about 
him: 

"It  is  too  probable  that  no  plan  we  propose  will  be  adopted. 
Perhaps  another  dreadful  conflict  is  to  be  sustained.  If  to  please 
the  people  we  offer  what  we  ourselves  disapprove,  how  can  we 
afterwards  defend  our  work?  Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which 
the  wise  and  honest  can  repair.  The  event  is  in  the  hand  of 
God." 

Even  before  he  left  his  home  at  Mount  Vernon  to  take  the  oath 
of  office  as  President  of  the  United  States,  when  his  fellow-citizens 
of  Alexandria  bade  him  God-speed,  Washington  again  emphasized 
his  religious  convictions  by  saying : 

"All  that  now  remains  for  me  is  to  commit  myself  and  you 
to  the  care  of  the  beneficent  Being,  who,  on  a  former  occasion 
happily  brought  us  together  after  a  long  and  distressing  separa- 
tion. Perhaps  the  same  gracious  Providence  will  again  indulge 
me." 

When  we  turn  to  his  first  inaugural  address,  we  are  again  struck 
with  the  solemn  religious  note  that  marked  it.  He  was  obliged  to  com- 
mence a  government,  which  had  neither  an  army  nor  a  navy,  and 
lacked  either  credit  or  departmental  organization.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  would  have  been  natural  if  he  had  made  his  inaugural 
address  a  series  of  recommendations  to  Congress  as  to  what  should 
be  done  to  set  the  wheels  of  the  government  into  operation.  Instead 
of  these  recommendations,  we  find  that  the  first  inaugural,  one  of  the 
noblest  state  documents  of  our  history,  began  and  ended  with  what  was 
virtually  a  prayer  to  God.     In  beginning  this  inaugural,  he  said : 

"It  would  be  peculiarly  improper  to  omit  in  this  first  ofiicial 
act  my  fervent  supplication  to  that  Almighty  Being,  who  rules 
over  the  Universe,  who  presides  in  the  councils  of  nations,  and 
whose  providential  aid  can  supply  every  human  defect,  that 
His  Benediction  may  consecrate  to  the  liberties  and  happiness 
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of  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  government  instituted  by 
themselves  for  these  essential  purposes,  and  may  enable  every 
instrument  employed  in  its  administration  to  execute  with  suc- 
cess the  functions  allotted  to  his  charge.  No  people  can  be 
bound  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  Invisible  Hand  which  con- 
ducts the  affairs  of  men  more  than  those  of  the  United  States. 
Every  step,  by  which  they  have  advanced  to  the  character 
of  an  independent  nation  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by 
some  token  of  providential  agency." 

He  suggested  that  this  recognition  of  divine  aid  was  a  "due 
return  of  pious  gratitude  along  with  an  humble  anticipation  of  the 
future  blessings  which  the  past  seems  to  presage."  He  added  that 
these  reflections  "enforced  themselves  too  much  on  my  mind  to  be  sup- 
pressed," and  added  that  a  "new  and  free  government  could  not 
more  auspiciously  commence." 

Then  followed  some  minor  suggestions,  among  others  his  state- 
ment of  an  unwillingness  to  accept  any  compensation  for  his  public 
services ;  and  finally,  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  balcony,  from  which 
he  was  addressing  the  people,  he  again  solemnly  returned  to  the  re- 
ligious note,  which  he  had  sounded  in  his  first  words  to  his  country- 
men as  their  new  President.     He  said: 

"I  shall  take  my  present  leave  but  not  without  resorting  once 
more  to  the  Benign  Parent  of  the  Human  race  in  humble  sup- 
plication, that  since  he  has  been  pleased  to  favor  the  American 
people  in  forming  the  government,  so  His  Divine  blessing  may 
be  equally  conspicuous  in  the  enlarged  views,  the  temperate 
consultations  and  the  wise  measures  on  which  the  success  of 
the  Government  must  depend." 

Thus  the  first  official  act  of  our  Government,  being  Washington's 
inaugural  address,  began  with  a  prayer  and  ended  with  a  Benediction. 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  inaugural,  his  first  act  was  to  come  to 
this  historic  chapel,  and  there  to  prostrate  himself  before  his  God  in 
the  Church  of  his  fathers. 

We  can,  by  imagination,  see  him  now  in  that  pew,  clad  in  a 
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brown  velvet  suit  with  his  steel-hilted  sword  by  his  side,  and  his 
benignant  head  crowned  with  gray  hairs.  What  his  thoughts  then 
were,  as  he  took  in  hand  the  helm  of  the  new  Republic,  we  cannot 
know;  but  we  can  readily  believe,  that  as  he  had  confessed  his  faith 
openly  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  so  again  in  the  quiet  recesses 
of  that  pew,  he  newly  invoked  the  aid  of  that  God  of  Nations  whose 
"powerful  aid  he  so  constantly  recognized." 

When  we  picture  him  in  imagination  seated  within  this  church 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  we  again  recall  the  lines  with  which  Long- 
fellow prefaces  his  noble  translation  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy, 
when  he  pictures  the  laborer,  pausing  amid  dust  and  heat,  and  lay- 
ing his  burden  down,  and  entering  some  old  world  cathedral. 

"The  far  off  noises  of  the  world  retreat 

The  wild  vociferations  of  the  street 

Become  an  indistinguishable  roar, 

So  entering  here,  I  lay  my  burden  by  the  minster  gate 

And  kneeling  pray,  nor  yet  ashamed  to  pray, 

The  tumult  of  the  world  disconsolate 

To  inarticulate  murmurs  fades  away 

While  the  eternal  ages  watch  and  wait." 

We  are  living  in  the  darkest  hour  that  civilization  has  known 
for  many  centuries.  The  times  are  more  portentous  than  any  since 
Luther  nailed  his  theses  upon  the  door  of  the  Wittenberg  Cathedral. 
No  one  can  tell  what  any  twenty-four  hours  may  bring  forth.  Civi- 
lization is  trembling  in  the  balance,  and  if  we  were  to  have  regard 
solely  to  the  deductions  of  reason,  the  prospects  of  the  conclusive 
victory  for  the  cause  of  Justice  and  Humanity  would  seem  dark. 
The  night  is  black,  and  only  the  stars  of  hope  seem  still  to  shine  in 
the  firmament. 

We  can,  therefore,  derive  comfort  and  inspiration  from  the  ex- 
ample of  Washington.  The  task  set  for  this  country  and  her  Allies 
is  not  as  difficult  as  that  which  confronted  the  infant  Colonies  in  their 
almost  impossible  struggle  with  the  greatest  Empire  in  the  world. 
The  difficulties  of  coordinating  the  Allies  into  an  efficient  unit  is  not 
greater  than  the  difficulty  of  uniting  thirteen  discordant  Common- 
wealths into  an  efficient  Republic.     We  can  take  new  heart  when  we 
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recall  those  dark  days  of  Washington's  time,  and  our  hopes  may 
well  be  stimulated,  if  we  follow  this  example  by  conforming  the  mere 
deductions  of  our  finite  reason  to  his  simple  faith  in  the  beneficent 
justice  of  God.  It  was  this  that  strengthened  him  for  his  trials, 
and  it  was  because  he  believed  in  the  Higher  Power  that  it  can  be 
justly  said  of  him  that  he, 

"Stood  serene  and  down  the  future  saw 

the  golden  beam  incline 
To  the  side  of  perfect  justice,  mastered 

by  his  faith  divine 
By  one  man's  plain  truth  to  manhood,  and 

to  God's  supreme  design." 
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Presentation  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  a 

Gavel  made  of  Wood  taken  from 

Fraunces  Tavern 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  com- 
memorate the  founding  of  the  Chamber  held  in  the  Hall  of  that 
building  on  Friday,  April  5,  1918,  at  twelve  o'clock  noon,  the  gavel 
made  of  wood  from  Fraunces  Tavern,  where  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  founded  on  April  5,  1768,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Robert 
Olyphant. 

Mr.  Eugenius  H.  Outerbridge,  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  introduced  Mr.  Olyphant,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

"Mr.  President,  Governor  Whitman,  Governor  Edge,  Dis- 
tinguished Guests  and  Fellow  Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. In  the  year  1700,  Stephen  Delancey  purchased  the  land 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  Broad  and  Dock  Streets,  now  Broad 
and  Pearl,  upon  which  Fraunces  Tavern  stands.  The  present 
building  was  finished  in  1719.  Used  as  a  private  residence 
and  later  as  a  business  building,  it  was  bought  by  Samuel  Francis 
in  1762,  and  he  there  opened  the  Queen's  Head  Tavern.  Later 
Mr.  Francis  seems  to  have  given  up  the  management  of  the 
Tavern,  returning  to  it  towards  the  close  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  after  which  he  signed  himself  Samuel  Fraunces,  from 
which  the  present  name  of  the  Tavern  is  derived.  Subsequently 
he  was  Gen.  Washington's  'Major  Domo.' 

"On  July  30,  1904,  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State 
of  New  York  took  title  to  the  property,  being  enabled  to  do  so  by 
the  munificent  bequest  of  Frederick  Samuel  Tallmadge,  their 
late  President,  and  on  December  4,  1907,  the  restored  Tavern  was 
duly  dedicated.  The  ceremonies,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
J.  Edward  Simmons,  at  that  time  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  took  place  in  this  room.  Mr.  Edmund  Wetmore, 
who  was  then  the  President  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  in 
his  address  on  that  occasion  said:     'We  have  assembled  to  cele- 
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brate  the  restoration  of  that  ancient  building,  Fraunces  Tavern, 
and  its  dedication  is  an  historic  monument  to  serve  as  a  continual 
reminder  of  the  patriotic  times  with  which  it  was  associated  and  of 
the  events  in  our  country's  history  with  which  it  is  connected. 
It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  we  should  hold  our  celebration 
in  this  place,  for,  in  the  days  preceding  the  Revolution,  at  a 
time  when  British  Parliament  was  renewing  its  efforts  to  tax 
the  Colonies  and  the  Colonies  had  raised  a  storm  of  protest 
throughout  the  land,  the  merchants  of  this  City  assembled  in  the 
'Long  Room'  of  Fraunces  Tavern  in  anxious  deliberation  over 
the  crisis  then  impending,  and  then  and  there,  on  April  5,  1768, 
founded  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  from  that 
day  to  this,  in  every  crisis  of  our  country's  history,  that  organiza- 
tion has  shown  that,  among  the  liberal  and  enlightened  business 
men  of  our  great  metropolis,  the  spirit  of  commercialism  is  but 
the  handmaid  of  the  spirit  of  patriotism. 

"Another  tie  that  binds  the  two  associations  is  that  John 
Austin  Stevens,  for  many  years  the  distinguished  Secretary 
of  the  Chamber,  was  the  founder  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution 
on  Washington's  Birthday,  1876,  and  labored  in  season  and  out 
until  the  formal  organization  of  the  Society  in  December,  1883. 
Hence,  it  seemed  most  appropriate  that  the  present  owners  of 
this  historic  landmark  should  present  some  memento  to  this 
venerable  organization  of  merchants,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  was  founded  within  its  walls, 
150  years  ago  today.  Accordingly  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  held  on  Monday,  March  25th,  it  was  unanimously  Resolved, 
that  the  President  of  the  Society  be  requested  to  have  a  gavel 
made  from  one  of  the  original  beams  of  Fraunces  Tavern,  to  be 
suitably  inscribed  and  presented  by  him  on  April  5,  191 8  on  be- 
half of  the  Society  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State 
of  New  York.' 

"Mr.  President,  pursuant  to  this  action,  I  now.havethe  honor 
as  well  as  the  extreme  pleasure  of  handing  you  this  gavel  made 
from  one  of  the  original  hand  hewed  oak  beams  of  the  Tavern, 
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taken  from  it  in  the  year  1890,  when  alterations  on  the  first 
floor  necessitated  the  removal  of  some  of  the  beams." 

To  this  Mr.  Outerbridge  responded: 

"Mr.  Olyphant,  it  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  on  behalf 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  receive  from  you  this  gift  from 
the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution.  The  members  of 
the  Chamber  will  deeply  appreciate  the  thoughtfulness  and 
good  will  which  prompted  your  Society  to  link  this  great  meeting 
here  to  day  with  those  early  organization  meetings  of  our  for- 
bears in  the  primitive  and  simple  but  substantial  surroundings  in 
Fraunces  Tavern. 

"It  is  an  historical  incident  of  great  interest  in  this  celebra- 
tion. But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  also  significant  for  us  today  of 
something  of  still  deeper  moment.  This  ancient  oaken  beam, 
which  your  Society  has  so  carefully  preserved,  a  part  of  the  struct- 
ure and  perhaps  of  the  very  room  in  which  the  founders  of  this 
Chamber  sat  to  consider  the  great  problems  which  they  had 
to  face  in  their  day — does  it  not  typify  to  us  the  hearts  of  oak 
which  those  great  men  possessed  and  have  you  not  found  it  still 
as  sound  to  its  very  core,  as  it  was  the  day  when  it  was  felled 
in  the  primeval  forest  to  serve  the  needs  of  men,  because  out  of  it 
you  have  carved  this  gavel,  and  has  not  the  gavel  been  the  symbol 
from  time  immemorial  of  law  and  order,  and  should  we  not 
take  this  memento  in  this  spirit — that  in  this  great  crisis  of  our 
nation,  we  too  must  prove  that  we  have  hearts  of  oak,  unbending 
strong  and  sound  and  true ;  and  now  when  all  the  world  is  divided 
into  two  great  camps,  those  who  believe  in  'live  and  let  live'  and  in 
liberty  and  freedom,  and  law  and  order,  and  those  who  believe 
that  'might  is  right'  and  that  all  law  and  order  must  be  sub- 
ordinated to  their  ruthless  will,  should  we  not  declare  that 
we  will  wield  this  sceptre  of  law  and  order  relentlessly  until 
those  who  wish  to  live  by  the  sword  have  perished  by  the  sword, 
and  until  we  have  reestablished  like  this  symbol,  law  and  order, 
justice  and  freedom  once  more  for  all  mankind?" 
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Address  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Edward  Green,  D.D.,  S.T.D. 

Delivered  at  the  U.  S.    Sub-Treasury, 

Wall  and  Nassau  Streets,  New   York  City, 

at  the  Flag  Day  Ceremonies  held  by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution 

in  the  State  of  New   York, 

June  14,  iqi8. 

Back  in  the  ancient  days,  when  the  soldiers  of  Rome  were  starting 
on  a  long  and  an  arduous  campaign,  they  used  to  come  to  the  temple 
that  stood  on  one  of  the  Seven  Hills  on  which  the  City  was  builded, 
and  lay  their  swords  for  a  little  while  upon  the  altar,  and  then  taking 
them  up,  lift  them  aloft  in  a  solemn  vow  to  loyalty  and  to  devotion. 
We,  as  members  of  this  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  have 
come  here  today,  on  this  American  Flag  Day,  to  re-consecrate  our 
lives  and  all  that  is  in  us,  to  that  for  which  the  Flag  stands,  the  Flag 
that  we  celebrate  today. 

For  Flag  Day,  you  know,  is  more  than  an  anniversary;  it  is  more 
than  just  a  piece  of  history.  As  the  years  go  on  in  this  nation  of  ours, 
and  as  we  drift  farther  and  farther  away  from  that  smug,  self-centered 
complacency  that  for  a  long  time  has  been  characteristic  of  our  national 
life,  Flag  Day  is  going  to  come  to  be  a  sacrament,  because  on  that  day 
we  are  going  to  salute  and  to  hail  what  is  to  us  in  all  this  world,  below 
the  throne  of  God  Himself,  the  holiest  thing  that  touches  our  life. 
For  the  flag  is  the  sacrament  of  a  nation's  soul.  It  does  not  simply 
stand  for  history,  although  it  stands  for  that;  but  on  a  nation's  flag 
is  written  the  ideal  for  which  that  nation  lives. 

Take  the  flags  that  were  in  the  world  before  this  flag  came;  for, 
if  you  will  remember,  this  was  the  first  born  flag  of  freedom  and  of 
human  rights.  It  was  the  first  flag  that  ever  waved,  in  all  this  world, 
devoted  to  the  great  ideal  of  liberty  among  men.  (Applause.)  Take 
the  flags  that  were  waving  when  that  flag  was  born,  and  if  you  will 
remember  their  heraldry  you  will  see  their  history  written  on  their 
folds.  There  were  quartered  arms  that  told  of  crumbling  states  and 
of  long  marches  and  of  contending  armies;  there  were  symbols  of 
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power  and  of  might,  lions,  bears,  and  birds  of  prey,  simply  symbolical 
of  that  which  the  world  had  believed,  that  might  made  right;  that  the 
power  to  control  was  the  power  that  rightly  swayed  the  world. 

Then  came  this  flag,  as  by  an  inspiration,  bursting  into  being 
because  the  ideal  that  lay  behind  it  was  the  holiest  inspiration  that 
the  world  had  known  since  Calvary  and  its  Cross,  because  that  flag 
stood  not  for  a  history — there  was  no  history  behind  it,  except  a  yearn- 
ing of  human  hearts;  it  stood  not  for  conquest  and  not  for  victory, 
but  it  stood  for  the  enunciation  of  a  great  new  gospel  in  the  world, 
that  all  men  were  created  free  and  equal,  and  entitled  by  Divine 
right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.     (Applause.) 

It  was  to  proclaim  that,  that  our  flag  unfolded  to  the  world,  and 
when  its  makers  sought  symbolism,  they  did  not  turn  to  the  past 
to  find  symbols  of  power  and  might,  but  they  lifted  up  their  heads, 
and  they  tore  asunder  the  ever-ambient  air,  and  they  took  its  colors 
from  the  streakings  of  the  morning  light,  and  its  field  from  the  over- 
arching blue  of  God's  eternal  sky,  and  they  spangled  it  with  the  shining 
stars  that  were  God's  pledge  that  so  long  as  this  nation  stood  true  to 
its  principle,  a  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people  and  by  the 
people  should  not  perish  from  the  earth.     (Applause.) 

For  us  today,  as  we  come  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  this  flag, 
the  great  outstanding  fact  is  that  America  is  at  war.  That  with  all 
her  fortune  and  with  all  her  lives,  she  stands  pledged  once  again  to 
the  defense  of  a  sacred  cause.  And  the  second  great  fact  that  stands 
out  before  us  is  that  with  the  beginnings  of  the  war,  America  had  not 
the  slightest  concern.  Down  in  the  Balkans  a  pistol  shot  snapped, 
and  it  was  the  electric  spark  that  exploded  the  surcharged  atmosphere 
of  intrigue  and  jealousy  and  rivalry.  For  three  long  years  the  American 
people  treated  that  war  in  a  purely  academic  fashion ;  it  was  far  away, 
a  great  coursing  ocean  lay  between  us  and  the  Western  shore  of  Europe, 
and  miles  and  miles  behind  that  ocean  shore  was  the  actual  field  of 
combat.  And  so  we  looked  upon  it  in  the  beginning  simply  as  the 
result  of  squabbles  between  rival  jealous  Powers,  part  and  parcel 
of  the  diplomacy  of  what  we  always  called  the  fire -pot  of  Europe. 

We  assumed  in  the  beginning  an  attitude  of  benevolent  neu- 
trality.    We  said,  "What  should  we  care  about  these  strivings  across 


the  sea?  We  are  going  to  be  friends  with  everybody.  When  the 
time  comes,  if  we  can,  we  will  introduce  a  proposition  that  we  inter- 
vene in  the  interests  of  peace.  We  want  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
everybody,  because  this  sort  of  thing  means  money  and  markets 
and  profit  and  pelf."  We  were  measuring  morals  by  mathematics. 
We  had  not  come  to  know  the  true  values.  We  thought  of  the  war 
as  an  episode,  and  so  we  waited  and  waited  and  waited,  because  we 
Americans  were  not  a  warlike  people.  We  did  not  believe  in  war. 
Our  ideals  were  peace;  we  had  an  idea  that  we  were  going  to  lead  the 
march  of  the  world  along  a  flowery  pathway  in  which  there  should  be 
no  war  and  no  more  confusion. 

And  yet  now  behold  America,  throwing  behind  her  all  of  her 
revered  philosophy,  turning  her  back  upon  the  sacred  admonition  of 
Washington  to  keep  free  from  European  entanglements;  rending  the 
caution  that  has  been  the  very  life  of  this  nation;  behold  America 
standing  on  the  very  forefront  of  the  mightiest  conflict  that  has  ever 
shaken  the  world!  The  flag  has  gone  overseas;  it  is  waving  today 
over  long  battling  lines  of  men,  stretching  from  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Adriatic;  and  to  the  Allies  who  stand  beside  us  and  fight  with  us  in 
this  tremendous  conflict,  America,  with  her  hundred  millions  of  people, 
with  her  inexhaustible  treasury,  with  her  might  and  potency  absolutely 
incalculable  in  terms  of  human  figures,  stands  pledged  to  give  all, 
to  dare  all,  and  to  do  all,  for  liberty  and  the  rights  of  men.     (Applause.) 

Don't  you  see,  it  is  the  same  old  story.  The  flag  has  not  gone 
over-sea  on  any  new  mission.  What  our  fathers  made  the  flag  stand 
for,  that  all  men  were  created  free  and  equal,  and  entitled  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  simply  stands  out  again,  as  America 
stands  pledged  to  fight  for  liberty  and  the  rights  of  men. 

Out  of  the  wrack  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  came  in  Europe 
two  great  distinguishing  forces,  that  explain  this  war.  On  the  one 
side,  the  philosophers  of  France,  who,  building  upon  the  teaching  of 
the  old  Roman  philosophers,  were  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
enunciation  of  liberty,  fraternity  and  equality,  that  was  to  be  the 
watchword  of  the  progress  of  a  mighty  liberty-loving  people;  on  the 
other  side  the  teaching  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia.  Frederick 
the  Great  was  a.  modern  incarnation  of  Attila  the  Hun.     He  was  the 
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fore-runner  and  the  progenitor  and  the  ideal  of  the  present  friend 
of  God  in  Berlin.  Frederick  the  Great  taught  that  the  people  were 
the  creatures  of  kings;  Frederick  the  Great  taught  that  might  was 
absolutely  right;  Frederick  the  Great  taught  that  treaties  were  of 
value  only  so  long  as  it  was  your  pleasure  to  keep  them;  Frederick 
the  Great  taught  that  religion  was  a  mighty  fine  thing  for  common 
people,  but  that  for  kings  it  was  a  confession  ol  weakness,  because 
it  intimated  that  there  was  somebody  greater  than  the  king.  And 
you  will  notice  that  the  friend  of  God  in  Berlin,  when  he  speaks  about 
Deity,  always  says  "Ich"  first;  he  says  "Ich  und  Gott."     (Applause.) 

Frederick  the  Great  taught  that  a  nation  rested  upon  armies, 
and  that  war  was  the  most  delightful  and  higfy-minded  occupation 
of  human  life. 

And  so  there  grew  up  step  by  step  these  two  tendencies,  these 
two  lines  of  thought,  facing  each  other  as  the  years  came  and  went. 
When  the  pistol  snapped  at  Sarajevo,  it  was  not  simply  for  the  vin- 
dication of  a  Crown  Prince  that  Central  Europe  challenged  the  democ- 
racy of  the  world .  Central  Europe  does  not  care  enough  for  twenty 
Crown  Princes  to  make  war  about  them.  When  that  pistol  snapped, 
it  found  two  hostile  forces  arrayed  against  each  other;  on  the  one 
side  democracy,  on  the  other  side  autocracy;  on  the  one  side  the  right 
of  the  people;  on  the  other  side,  the  might  of  the  king. 

France  taught,  you  know,  that  government  existed  only  by  the 
consent  of  the  people  who  were  governed.  France  taught  that  the 
people  were  the  government,  and  were  answerable  simply  to  them- 
selves. Germany,  building  upon  the  foundation  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  taught  that  the  people  were  the  creatures  of  the  king,  and  that 
the  king  ruled  by  Divine  right;  and  but  yesterday  the  mad  Hun  said, 
"I  am  the  Viceroy  of  God;  I  am  His  agent;  I  am  His  sword.  Woe 
and  death  to  those  who  resist  my  will."  And  so  the  clash  came, 
not  between  armies,  not  between  nations,  not  for  conquest,  not  merely 
for  monetary  gain;  but  between  two  great,  controlling  historic  prin- 
ciples, for  the  answering  of  the  one  single  question,  "What  is  to  rule 
in  this  world,  the  thing  for  which  that  flag  (Old  Glory)  stands,  the 
right  of  the  people;  or  the  thing  against  which  that  flag  has  always 
battled,  the  might  and  the  power  of  the  king?"     That  is  the  problem 


in  this  war.  Consequently,  when  Germany  challenged  democracy, 
she  did  not  simply  strike  at  Serbia,  because  a  Serbian  had  killed  an 
Austrian  Crown  Prince.  She  declared  war  against  Russia,  and  then 
she  whirled  in  her  tracks,  and  over  prostrate  Belgium  struck  at  France, 
because  France  was  the  embodiment  of  the  liberty  and  the  freedom 
that  she  so  despised. 

And  France  bared  her  breast.  (Applause.)  France  bared  her 
breast,  and  standing  beneath  the  Tri-color  that  is  the  echo  of  the  same 
Red,  White  and  Blue  that  you  and  I  love,  France  for  three  years 
took  blow  and  blow  and  blow,  that  you  and  I,  whom  she  protected 
and  saved  a  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  might  still  live  and  enjoy 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.     (Applause.) 

And  then  there  came  a  moment,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle, 
Freedom  realized  that  she  was  standing  breathless,  that  her  strength 
was  waning,  and  that  the  battle  of  liberty  was  not  yet  won.  And 
she  lifted  up  her  voice  and  cried ;  and  the  air  heard  and  the  sea,  and  the 
arching  blue  of  heaven  echoed  to  her  call;  and  'way  over  yonder  in 
the  west  America  listened,  and  soul  sprang  to  soul,  and  blood  answered 
the  cry  of  blood,  and  America  drew  her  sword  and  turned  her  face  to 
the  battle.     (Applause.)     God  helping  her,  she  could  do  none  other! 

For  three  years  they  fought  for  us.  We  did  not  know  it  then, 
but  we  know  it  now.  For  three  years  they  fought  for  us;  they  gave 
their  best,  England  and  France  and  Italy.  Belgium  and  Poland 
and  Serbia  and  Roumama  give  their  all ;  and  now  America  knows  that 
she  must  give,  not  simply  her  best,  that  she  must  give  her  all  if  need 
be;  that  it  is  America's  war  now,  that  even  if  they  break,  if  they  should 
fail  after  these  long  years  of  struggle,  that  still  America  will  stand 
pledged  to  her  last  man  and  to  her  last  dollar,  that  humanity  shall 
not  revert  to  the  jungle,  that  the  law  of  fang  and  claw  shall  not  rule, 
but  that  human  progress  shall  reach  out  through  the  years  to  come, 
and  that  your  children  and  your  children's  children  shall  have  the 
right  to  salute  the  flag  and  to  hail  it  still  as  the  one  unconquered 
flag  that  the  world  has  ever  known.     (Applause.) 

And  you  know,  that  is  the  only  way  that  you  will  ever  get  peace. 
You  are  going  to  have  a  whole  lot  of  talk  about  peace  pretty  soon. 
When  this  great  offensive  on  the  Western  front  is  over,  if  it  does  not 
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end  in  the  defeat  of  the  Central  Empires,  if  it  comes  again  to  a  stalemate 
and  fall  and  winter  are  approaching,  you  are  going  to  have  a  whole 
lot  of  talk  about  peace,  and  you  are  going  to  come  face  to  face  with 
a  peace  offensive. 

Let  me  tell  you  something:  You  cannot  make  peace  with 
Germany  if  you  tried,  because  there  is  not  a  sensible  man  in  this  world 
that  would  believe  anything  that  Germany  swore  upon  her  sacred 
honor.  (Applause.)  She  has  no  honor !  She  has  been  false  to  every 
vow ;  she  has  violated  every  sanctity  that  the  world  knows ;  you  cannot 
make  peace  with  Germany,  any  more  than  you  can  cure  an  insane 
person  by  quoting  proverbs  to  him;  any  more  than  you  can  heal 
dishonesty  by  being  kind  to  it;  any  more  than  you  can  live  in  safety 
with  a  murderer  by  throwing  your  gun  away !  You  cannot  make 
peace  with  Germany.  Germany  has  put  herself  out  of  the  pale  of 
peace.  Germany  has  broken  every  law  that  the  world  ever  held 
sacred.  She  has  broken  the  law  of  honor,  in  that  she  has  torn  her 
treaties  into  bits  of  paper.  She  has  broken  the  law  of  nations,  in 
that  she  has  violated  neutrals  and  fired  upon  defenseless  and  un- 
armed towns.  She  has  broken  the  law  of  God,  for  she  has  committed 
murder  and  rape  and  theft  and  arson.  She  has  broken  the  law  of 
mercy:  Germany  is  the  only  nation  in  this  world  that  ever  fired  on 
a  Red  Cross  flag.  Since  1864,  when  the  world's  mercy  was  inter- 
nationalized, the  Red  Cross  has  been  the  constant  sign  and  symbol 
of  absolutely  neutral  humanity,  and  before  it  every  head  has  uncovered, 
and  before  it  every  sword  has  found  its  sheath.  Germany  is  the  only 
nation  on  earth  that  ever  fired  on  a  Red  Cross  flag,  that  ever  sunk  a 
Red  Cross  ship,  that  ever  dropped  bombs  on  a  Red  Cross  hospital, 
and  wounded  again  the  dying,  and  killed  the  physicians  and  the 
nurses  who  were  ministering  to  them.  And  because  of  all  that, 
Germany  is  a  mad  dog,  loose  in  this  world.  There  is  just  one  way, 
fellow-citizens,  for  America  ever  to  have  peace  with  Germany;  and 
that  is  to  thrash  her  within  one  inch  of  her  perjured,  savage,  brutal, 
contemptible,  lying  life.  (Applause.)  And  for  that  America  is 
pledged,  because  she  is  pledged  to  that  flag,  and  to  that  for  which 
the  flag  stands. 
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Did  any  one  make  that  flag?     Ah,  no! 

With  colors  that  will  not  fade, 

With  sinuous  sweep  and  with  deathless  glow, 

It  is  us  that  the  flag  has  made. 

And  it  whispers  anew  to  each  star-told  state, 

You  must  hold  me  high  and  must  keep  me  great. 

A  battle  line,  my  friends,  is  not  measured  simply  by  its  length, 
it  is  measured  by  its  depth!  That  battle  line  yonder,  that  stretches 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Adriatic — ah !  in  these  four  years  it  has  bent 
and  twisted,  and  twisted  and  bent;  thank  God  it  has  never  broken 
(applause) ,  and  now  that  that  flag  (Old  Glory)  is  waving  up  and  down 
that  line,  you  and  I  know,  with  a  consciousness  that  will  not  be  denied, 
that  that  line  will  never  break  until  the  victory  is  won.  (Applause.) 
But  the  depth  of  that  battle  line  is  its  glory,  for,  across  three  thousand 
miles  of  sea,  it  reaches  and  touches  a  hundred  million  patriot  souls. 

To  us  who  are  Sons  of  the  Revolution  cherishing  sacred  memories, 
that  flag  stands  revered  through  all  the  flight  of  years.  To  you  who 
were  born  under  that  flag  it  stands  revered  because  it  is  the  sign  of 
the  liberty  that  was  your  birthright.  To  you  who  came  from  other 
nations  across  the  sea  it  is  a  sacred  flag,  because  it  gave  you  welcome, 
it  gave  you  protection,  and  it  flies  to  shelter  you  today  against  tyranny 
and  against  wrong.  I  want  you  to  make  that  'flag  still  more  the  sym- 
bol of  your  lives;  I  want  you  to  dedicate  your  lives  to  the  truth  for 
which  it  stands;  and  for  your  marching  hymn  as  you  bear  it  on,  I 
can  give  you  no  better  words  than  those  that  your  fathers  sang  years 
ago: 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea. 
With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me; 
As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  keep  men  free, 
While  God  is  marching  on.     (Applause.) 
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Resolution  Adopted  on  the  Anniversary  of  the  Entrance 
of  England  into  the  War  on  August  4,  1918, 
and  Forwarded  to  the 
Right  Hon.  David  Lloyd  George 

The  Rt.  Rev.  James  Henry  Darlington,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Harris- 
burg  and  Vice-President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution  called  at  this  office  and  suggested  that  some  action 
be  taken  in  recognition  of  England's  entrance  in  the  war  on  August 
4th,  the  anniversary  of  that  event.  On  request  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  the  Bishop  drew  up  the  following  resolution' 
which  was  signed  by  many  officers  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  and  a  number 
of  the  prominent  members  of  those  Societies,  after  which  it  was  for- 
warded to  the  Rt.  Hon.  David  Lloyd  George,  from  which  a  most 
gracious  reply  was  received.  Later  an  engrossed  copy  was  sent  and 
duly  acknowledged.     The  following  are  the  resolution  and  replies: 

Right  Hon.  David  Lloyd  George, 
Prime"  Minister  of  Great  Britain, 

10  Downing  Street,   London,   England. 

Desiring  through  you  to  assure  the  Government  and  People  of  Great 
Britain,  on  this  fourth  anniversary  of  their  entrance  into  the  great  war, 
of  the  sincere  regard  and  affection  entertained  for  your  Nation  by 
members  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  (formed  by  General  Washing- 
ton and  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  from  the  officers  of  the  Continental 
Army) ;  and  by  members  of  the  patriotic  ancestral  Societies  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Revolution  and  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  whose  mem- 
bership is  composed  exclusively  of  those  whose  forefathers  fought  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  under  General  Washington ;  we,  here  today  on 
August  Fourth  in  Fraunces  Tavern,  New  York  City,  where  General 
Washington  as  Commander-in-Chief  held  the  farewell  reception 
to  his  officers,  preparatory  to  his  retirement  to  private  life,  have  signed 
our  names  to  this  paper  to  testify  to  the  fact  of  our  highest  appreciation 
of  the  noble  efforts  and   heroic  self-sacrifice  of   your  valiant   soldiers 
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and  sailors,  and  to  state  that  as  July  Fourth  is  our  'Independence 
Day'  so  August  Fourth  will  ever  be  held  sacred  by  us  as  'Depen- 
dence Day'  in  honor  of  the  great  mother-land  which  drew  her  sword 
without  hesitation  for  the  cause  of  Belgium  and  world  freedom  to 
show  that  treaties  once  made  must  be  kept  and  that  perfect  dependence 
could  be  placed  upon  her  to  keep  her  plighted  troth. 

Hon.  George  W.  Aldridge,  Senator,  State  of  New  York;  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

William  Alexander,  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

Louis  Annin  Ames,  President  General,  National  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Col.  Eugene  K.  Austin,  National  Guard  of  New  York;  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

William  M.  Austin,  Assistant  Treasurer,  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  State  of  New  York; 
Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

Norris  S.  Barratt,  Vice-President,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  Howard  R.  Bayne,  Former  New  York  State  Senator;  Society  of  the  Cincinnati; 
Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

Major  August  Belmont,  Signal  Reserve  Corps;  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

Capt.  A.  L.  Benedict,  Medical  Reserve  Corps;  Chapter  Regent,  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

Oliver  B.  Bridgman,  Brigadier  General,  N.  G.  U.  S.;  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

John  H.  Burroughs,  Treasurer-General,  National  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

William  E.  Bush,  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

Richard  M.  Cadwalader,  Society  of  the  Cincinnati;  General  Vice-President,  Sons  of  the 
Revolution. 

A.  Howard  Clark,  Secretary  General,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Thomas  Savage  Clay,  Assistant  Treasurer,  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  State  of  Georgia; 
Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

Col.  J.  Wray  Cleveland,  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

Hon.  Paul  Dana,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Henry  V.  B.  Darlington,  Lieutenant  and  Chaplain,  U.  S.  C.  A.;  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

Rt.  Rev.  James  Henry  Darlington,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Harrisburg;  Society  of  the  Cincinnati; 
Vice-President,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  C.  Daves,  Assistant  Secretary  General,  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

Major  Thomas  Denny,  Ordnance  Reserve  Corps;  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Former  United  States  Senator,  State  of  New  York  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati;  former  President  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Henry  Russell  Drowne,  Society  of  the  Cincinnati;  Secretary,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  State 
of  New  York. 

William  S.  Eddy,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  State  of  New  York;  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, State  of  New  Jersey. 

Hon.  Walter  E.  Edge,  Governor,  State  of  New  Jersey ;  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

William  Fahnestock,  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

Col.  De  Witt  Clinton  Falls,  Seventh  Regiment,  New  York  Guard;  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

Hon.  J.  Sloat  Fasset,  Former  United  States  Senator,  State  of  New  York;  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Hon.  Elbert  H.  Gary,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Harrold  E.  Gillingham,  Treasurer,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  New  York;  Chaplain,  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 

State  of  New  York. 
Edward  Aborn  Greene,  Assistant  Secretary,  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
William  Pierson  Hamilton,  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
Hon.  W.  Hall  Harris,  Society  of  the  Cincinnati;  President,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  State 

of  Maryland. 
Charles  Custis  Harrison,  Vice-President,  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Hon.  Frank  Hasbrouck,  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

William  A.  Hayes,  2nd,  Assistant  Treasurer,  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 
Hon.  Job.  E.  Hedges,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Norman  Henderson,  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

Rev.  George  Woolsey  Hodge,  S.  T.  D.,  Chaplain,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 
Francis  B.  Hoffman,  Secretary,  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  State  of  New  York. 
Augustus  C.  Hone,  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
Hon.  Colgate  Hoyt,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Walter  C.  Hubbard,  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

Charles  Isham,  Treasurer  General,  Society  of  the  Cincinnati;  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
John  W.  Jordan,  Registrar,  Sons  of  the  Revolution  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Horatio  A.  Lamb,  Vice-President,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  State  of  Massachusetts. 
Col.  Josiah  Granville  Leach,  Vice-President,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
William  A.  Marble,  Former  President  General,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Hon.  G.  Stanwood  Menken,  President,  National  Security  League;  Sons  of  the  American 

Revolution. 
Bryce  Metcalf,  Secretary,  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  State  of  Connecticut;  Sons  of  the 

Revolution. 
Hon.  Isaac  N.  Mills,  Justice,  Supreme  Court,  New  York;  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
James  Mortimer  Montgomery,  Society  of  the  Cincinnati;  General  President,  Sons  of  the 

Revolution. 
Rt.  Rev.  Charles  T.  Olmsted,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Central  New  York;  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
F.  Murray  Olyphant,  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

Robert  Olyphant,  President,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  State  of  New  York. 
Talbot  Olyphant,  President,  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  State  of  New  York;  Sons  of  the 

Revolution. 
Hon.  Francis  K.  Pendleton,  Justice,  Supreme  Court,  New  York;  Vice-President,  Society 

of  the  Cincinnati,  State  of  New  York. 
Ralph   Peters,   Federal   Manager,   United  States  Railroad   Administration;  Sons  of  the 

Revolution. 
General  Horace  Porter,  Former  Ambassador  to  France;  former  President  General,  Sons 

of  the  American  Revolution. 
W.  Rockhill  Potts,  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
Dallas  B.  Pratt,  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
Hon.  James  H.  Preston,  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  Md.;  Vice-President,  Sons  of  the  American 

Revolution,  State  of  Maryland. 
Hon.  Cornelius  A.  Pugsley,  Former  Congressman;  former  President  General,  Sons  of  the 

American  Revolution. 
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E-  E.  Rittenhouse,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Very  Rev.  Howard  Chandler  Robbins,  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine; 

Assistant  Chaplain,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  State  of  New  York. 
Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Former  President  of  the  United  States;  Sons  of  the  American 

Revolution. 
Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Former  United  States  Senator,   New  York;  Sons  of    the  American 

Revolution. 
Col.  H.  W.  Sackett,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Thomas  Edward  Sears,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  State  of  Maryland. 
Lt.  Col.  Arthur  F.  Schermerhorn,  New  York  Guard;  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
Philip  V.  R.  Schuyler,  Assistant  Secretary,  Sons  of  the  Revolution  State  of  New  York. 
James  Simons,  Vice-President  General,  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 
Elbridge  G.  Snow,  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  Former  President  of  the  United  States,  Society  of  the  Cincinnati; 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 
John  Taylor  Terry,  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

Oswald  Tilghman,  President,  Society  of  the  Cincinnati;  State  of  Maryland. 
John  C.  Tomlinson,  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

Carl  Montaigne  Vail,  President,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  State  of  New  Jersey. 
Theodore  N.  Vail,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Edgar  B.  VanWinkle,  Registrar,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  State  of  New  York. 
Isaac  Henry  Vrooman,  Jr.,  Chapter  Regent,  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

Hon.  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  United  States  Senator,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Leonard  E.  Wales,  Secretary,  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  State  of  Delaware. 
Hon.  Henry  G.  Ward,  United  States  Circuit  Judge;  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
Capt.  Henry  Dexter  Warren,  Q.  M.  R.  C,  Assistant  Treasurer,  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 

State  of  New  Hampshire;  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
W.  Lanier  Washington,  Society  of  the  Cincinnati;  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
H.  Randell  Webb,  Assistant  Treasurer  General  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 
Grant  Weidman,  Secretary,  Society- of  the  Cincinnati,  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Whitman,  Governor,  State  of  New  York;  Society  of  the  Cincinnati;  Sons 

of  the  Revolution  and  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Charles  Wisner,  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
George  A.  Zabriskie,  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

LLOYD  GEORGE'S  REPLY 

THE  REPLY  OF  THE  BRITISH  PREMIER  WAS  AS  FOLLOWS : 

London,  Aug.  5,  191 8. 
James  Mortimer  Montgomery,  General  President, 
Sons  of  the  Revolution, 

Fraunces  Tavern,  New  York. 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  British  Empire 
I  desire  to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  very  generous  message  which 
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the  distinguished  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  Sons 
of  the  Revolution  and  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  have  so 
kindly  forwarded  on  the  occasion  of  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  entry 
of  the  British  Empire  into  the  war  on  behalf  of  civilization  and  justice. 

It  is  a  cause  for  deep  satisfaction  that  the  great  democracies  of 
the  world  are  standing  side  by  side  and  opposing  a  united  front  to  the 
assaults  of  a  modern  barbarism  which  aims  at  destroying  all  that  we 
hold  best  and  all  that  has  been  counted  sacred  in  our  common  tradi- 
tions of  freedom  and  liberty. 

The  principles  which  our  two  democracies  hold  even  dearer 
than  life  itself  have  been  consecrated  afresh  by  the  splendid  heroism 
and  sacrifice  of  the  brave  American  soldiers  at  the  front  within  these 
recent  days. 

Lloyd  George. 
"September  27,  1918. 
10  Downing  Street, 

Whitehall,  S.  W.  I. 
Dear  Sir: 

The  Prime  Minister  desires  me  to  convey  to  you  his  best  thanks 
for  the  beautiful  volume  of  signatures  to  the  cable  sent  on  the  4th 
August  by  the  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  and  of  the 
American  Revolution,  which  you  are  so  good  as  to  send  for  his  ac- 
ceptance. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  proud  to  possess  this  testimony  of  America's 
adhesion  to  the  righteousness  of  our  cause  in  this  Great  War,  and  he 
asks  that  you  will  kindly  convey  to  the  members  of  the  Societies  his 
deep  appreciation  of  their  encouraging  message. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  T.  Daniels. 
James  Mortimer  Montgomery,  Esq." 
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LAFAYETTE  DAY  CELEBRATION 

The  Sons  of  the  Revolution  received  an  invitation  from  the 
Lafayette  Day  National  Committee  to  take  part  in  the  celebration 
of  Lafayette  Day  on  Friday,  September  6th,  which  is  also  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Battle  of  the  Marne. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Lafayette  Statue  in  Union  Square  at 
ii  a.m.,  and  the  following  members  of  the  Society  were  present: 

James  Mortimer  Montgomery,  General  President;  Henry  Russell 
Drowne,  Secretary;  John  P.  Allen,  William  P.  H.  Bacon,  Oscar  T. 
Barck,  John  I.  Brooks,  Edward  D.  Butler,  John  T.  L.  Doughty, 
John  W.  Dunsmore,  Charles  W.  Fish,  Charles  W.  Furey,  Lewis  B. 
Gawtry,  Clarence  W.  Goold,  George  C.  Heilner,  William  B.  Hill, 
Edmund  Howard-Martin,  Walter  C.  Hubbard,  Clarence  E.  Leonard, 
Pierre  F.  Macdonald,  John  T.  McCaffrey,  Samuel  McKee,  Lewis  C. 
Mott,  J.  Henry  Smythe,  Jr.,  John  T.  Terry,  Theodore  Thomas, 
Lewis  H.  Woodburn. 

The  Society  furnished  a  wreath  that  was  placed  on  the  statue 
and  the  Society's  flags  were  borne  by  the  members  and  added  materially 
to  the  decoration. 

Mr.  Maurice  Leon,  Secretary  of  the  Lafayette  Day  National 
Committee  acted  as  Marshal.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Downer,  President 
of  the  Alliance  Francaise  of  New  York,  who  was  the  Chairman  of 
the  Celebration  Committee  made  a  brief  address,  introducing  the 
Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker  who  made  a  most  inspiring  and  patriotic  ad- 
dress, and  the  marine  band  played  the  Marseillaise  and  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner.  A  detachment  of  French  sailors  was  present,  also  the  sailors 
from  the  Battleship  "Recruit,"  a  detachment  of  United  States 
Soldiers,  Red  Cross  Nurses  and  a  large  party  of  overseas  Secretaries 
from  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  A  great  concourse  of 
civilians  was  also  in  attendance. 
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The  Prize  Essay 

on 

What  the  United  States  of  America 
Owes  to  France 


First  Prize  Essay 

By  Donald  McAllister,  Ithaca  High  School,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WHAT  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  OWES 

TO    FRANCE 

What  does  the  United  States  of  America  owe  to  France?  This 
question  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  people  at  the 
present  time.  To  answer  it  one  must  consider  both  phases,  the 
material  debt  and  the  moral  debt,  and  hark  back  to  the  time,  almost  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  when  France  and  the  United  States  fought 
side  by  side  in  the  Revolution.  Next  we  must  consider  our  debt 
to  France  for  the  glorious  fight  for  civilization  which  she  had  made 
in  the  last  three  years.  And  lastly  we  must  consider  how  we  may 
repay  France  for  the  sacrifices  she  has  made  for  us. 

On  the  memorable  day  in  July,  1780,  when  the  Lilies  of  France 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  America  first  floated  together  over  the 
camp  of  their  united  armies,  was  born  the  common  interest  and  affec- 
tion with  which  the  two  great  nations  have  since  regarded  each  other. 
On  that  memorable  day  the  seal  of  destiny  was  placed  upon  the 
valiant  fight  of  the  young  republic  for  its  liberty.  Even  mighty 
England  could  not  hope  to  withstand  an  enemy — already  strong — 
whose  strength  was  now  increased  by  such  help) — moral,  physical, 
and  financial — as  Franklin  and  Chevalier  Lafayette  induced  the 
French  Government  to  provide. 

Even  before  her  active  participation  in  the  Revolution,  France 
was  helping  the  colonies  in  many  different  ways.  In  the  autumn  of 
1776  the  outlook  of  the  patriot  cause  was  so  gloomy  that  men  were 
deserting  the  army  by  the  hundreds  and  the  financial  credit  of  Con- 
gress was  in  a  state  of  collapse.  At  this  critical  situation  of  affairs 
the  French  Government  came  forward  with  the  supplies  that  the 
struggling  Americans  needed  so  sorely.  In  May  of  the  year  1776 
Congress  had  sent  Silas  Deane  of  Connecticut  to  France  as  the  Ameri- 
can Agent.     By  October  Deane  was  able  to  send  uniforms  for  twenty 
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thousand  men  and  muskets  for  thirty  thousand  together  with  gun 
powder,  shot  and  shell.  Even  the  gold  with  which  the  soldiers  were 
paid  came  from  that  source.  All  these  supplies  were  taken  from  the 
government  arsenals  of  France — arsenals  that  held  the  only  means 
of  protection  for  that  country.  One  must  wonder  what  would  have 
happened  to  France  had  she  been  suddenly  attacked  at  this  time. 
Yet  she  took  the  risk  in  America's  behalf. 

Then,  October  17,  1777  came  that  great  American  victory  and 
the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  with  five  thousand  men  on  the  fields  of 
Saratoga.  This  event  removed  the  last  wavering  doubts  of  Louis 
XVI  as  to  the  advisability  of  directly  aiding  America  in  a  war  against 
England.  The  common  people  had  long  been  stirred  to  the  greatest 
depths  by  the  struggle  and  they  now  demanded  active  help  for  the 
colonies.  When  the  reports  spread  through  France  of  the  new  Ameri- 
can state  and  of  the  great  principles  of  government  for  which  it  stood, 
it  seemed  to  the  followers  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  that  their  ideals 
at  last  were  realized.  America  took  its  place  in  the  minds  of  the 
French  people  as  the  very  personification  of  Liberty — truly  a  "land 
of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave." 

At  once  work  was  begun  upon  a  treaty  whose  consummation  was 
recognized  by  many  great  Americans  as  the  only  thing  that  could  save 
the  colonies  from  eventual  defeat.  It  would  have  been  easy  for 
the  French  Government  to  take  advantage  of  the  young  Republic 
in  its  desperate  need  and  demand  concessions  and  trade  advantages 
favorable  to  France.  But  the  Government,  to  its  everlasting  honor, 
refused  to  be  moved  by  any  such  considerations  and  offered  terms 
highly  advantageous  to  America. 

The  treaty  was  soon  signed  and  France  immediately  proceeded 
to  active  warfare  against  England.  To  show  the  hard  straits  of  the 
colonies  we  quote  from  a  letter  of  Washington,  dated  April  9,  1781. 

He  says  in  part  " it  may  be  declared  in  a  word  that  we  are 

at  the  end  of  our  tether,  and  now  or  never  our  deliverence  must  come." 
And  the  deliverence  came;  and  it  came  quickly;  and  above  all  it 
came  just  when  it  was  needed!  Admiral  de  Grasse  was  then  in  the 
West  Indies  with  a  formidable  French  fleet.  Crowding  on  all  sail 
he  hurried  northward  for  Hampton  Roads,  carrying  with  him  three 
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thousand  men  besides  a  great  amount  of  military  supplies.  Mean- 
while General  the  Compte  de  Rochambeau  with  his  splendid  army 
of  five  thousand  five  hundred  men  joined  Washington  who  now 
moved  southward  to  corner  Cornwallis  after  deceiving  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  in  New  York  by  a  gigantic  camouflage  movement  against 
that  city.  The  plan  worked  to  perfection.  The  siege  of  Yorktown, 
the  climax  of  the  war  was  begun.  And  what  proportion  of  this 
besieging  army  was  French?  Seven  thousand  of  the  ten  thousand 
allies  fought  under  the  fleur  de  lis  of  France.  On  October  19,  1781 
the  end  came;  Earl  Cornwallis  surrendered  with  his  army,  the  best 
of  the  English  troops  in  America.  The  war  was  come  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion  and  it  was  the  arms  of  France  that,  to  a  great  extent, 
forced  the  issue. 

Now,  passing  from  the  account  of  battles  and  sieges,  we  come 
to  the  more  prosaic  but  equally  important  story  of  the  financial 
help  that  France  furnished  the  United  States  in  the  Revolution. 
In  the  first  place,  even  before  France's  intervention,  that  is  to  say 
during  1776  and  1777,  the  Continental  Congress  received  about 
$600,000.  During  the  period  of  alliance  France  furnished  $2,500,000 
besides  the  sum  of  approximately  $1,300,000  that  King  Louis  XVI 
gave  outright.  For  all  this  money  which  France  loaned,  not  one 
cent  of  interest  was  asked.  The  total  amount  which  was  either  given 
or  loaned  during  the  progress  of  the  war  was  about  $4,200,000.  In 
considering  these  sums  of  course  one  must  realize  that  the  value 
of  the  money  involved  was  in  those  days  many  times  as  great  as 
it  would  be  at  the  present  time.  Without  this  financial  help,  even 
could  the  American  armies  have  held  their  own  on  the  battlefields, 
the  Revolution  would  have  been  foredoomed  to  failure. 

This,  then,  finishes  the  account  of  the  material  assistance  that 
France  rendered  the  United  States  in  the  fight  for  independence. 
But,  great  as  that  assistance  was,  the  story  that  takes  first  place  in 
American  hearts  is  that  of  Lafayette,  of  Rochambeau,  of  Du  Portail, 
and  the  others  of  that  host  of  Frenchmen  who  came  over  the  seas, 
some  to  suffer  and  many  to  die  in  the  cause  of  Liberty.  They  gave 
their  fortunes  and  some  their  lives  out  of  no  selfish  purpose,  with 
no  thought  of  gain,  from  no  consideration  of  empire  or  power.     They 
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gave  their  all  in  the  great  spirit  of  human  brotherhood,  with  full 
consciousness  of  their  acts,  and  with  that  inspiring  love  of  Freedom 
which  seems  to  be  inherent  in  the  race.  On  almost  every  battle- 
field, under  the  forts  of  Savannah,  and  before  the  redoubts  at  York- 
town,  Frenchman  and  American  fell  side  by  side  in  the  common 
cause.  They  gave  of  the  best  they  had,  of  their  very  life-blood  in 
order  that  free  America  might  exist.  To  them  may  there  ever  be 
undying  praise  and  glory. 

"For  greater  love  no  man  hath  shown 
Than  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 

And  now,  after  a  span  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  years, 
France  again  has  bled  for  us  in  common  with  all  mankind.  If  the 
German  army  had  broken  through  in  the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  who, 
in  the  light  of  existing  circumstances,  will  be  so  foolish  as  not  to  be- 
lieve that  our  country  too  would  have  been  next  attacked.  Yet 
what  defense  did  we  have  then  that  was  worthy  of  the  name  ?  Nothing 
— nothing  but  that  their  line  of  unconquerable  men,  which,  stretched 
across  the  plains  of  France,  hurled  back  the  Vandal  in  the  glorious 
victory  on  the  Marne.  Three  long  years  have  passed  in  which  that 
same  nation  has  borne  the  brunt  of  the  struggle  and  still  it  is  the 
French  Army  that  fights  in  the  war  today  with  that  spirit  which  is 
best  expressed  in  the  stern,  indomitable  words  "They  shall  not  pass." 

But  how  can  we  repay  France  for  all  she  has  done  for  us?  In 
the  first  place  if  we  are  in  any  measure  to  repay  our  obligation  we 
must  furnish  an  army  larger  than  the  French  Army  in  defense  of 
France  in  return  for  the  preponderance  of  French  soldiers  at  that 
critical  moment  at  Yorktown.  Next,  in  return  for  the  complete 
outfit  for  twenty-five  thousand  men  given  by  France  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, we  should  provide  munitions  and  supplies  in  the  same  pro- 
portion at  the  present  day,  or  in  other  words,  an  outfit  for  about 
2,500,000  men.  Then,  in  consideration  of  the  $4,200,000  given  or 
loaned  without  interest  to  the  United  States  in  the  course  of  that 
war  we  should  furnish  gifts  and  loans  to  an  amount  equivalent  at 
this  time.  And  even  more  important  than  these,  in  return  for  the 
agreement,  fulfilled  by  France  in  the  Revolution  not  to  make  peace 
until  the  independence  of  America  was  assured  and  her  rights  upheld, 
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we  must  undertake  a  similar  obligation  not  to  consider  peace  until 
France  is  freed  of  the  Invader  and  all  her  rights,  such  as  the  restora- 
tion of  Alsace-Lorraine,  once  more  established.  Lastly,  since  these 
United  States  of  America  in  great  measure  owe  to  France  their  very- 
existence  as  a  free  state,  bought  with  the  priceless  blood  shed  by  the 
men  of  France  in  the  Revolution,  we  must  save  France  in  her  hour 
of  peril  by  the  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  of  our  own  brothers  and  fathers 
and  friends  on  the  alter  of  Liberty. 

Here  ends  the  accountings — in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
complete  accounting  of  such  an  obligation.  However,  there  are 
some  things  which  can  never  be  fully  repaid;  they  are  debts  of  the 
heart  that  will  exist  forever.  Of  such  is  part  of  our  debt  to  France. 
It  is  like  a  sacrifice  made  by  one  friend  for  another.  It  may  be 
repaid  but  the  spirit  that  it  shows  lives  on  and  the  memory  continues 
for  all  time.  So  may  our  gratitude  to  France,  our  sister  republic  and 
friend,  lead  us  to  an  even  greater  effort  in  the  just  war  in  which  both 
countries  are  now  engaged;  that,  in  the  immortal  words  of  Lincoln, 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth." 
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TRUE  AMERICAN  LOYALTY 

'There  can  be  no  divided  allegiance  here.  Any 
man  who  says  he  is  an  American,  but  something 
else  also,  is  not  an  American  at  all. 

"We  have  room  for  but  one  language  here,  and 
that  is  the  English  language,  for  we  intend  to 
see  that  the  crucible  turns  our  people  out  as 
Americans,  of  American  nationality,  and  not  as 
dwellers  in  a  polyglot  boarding  house;  and  we 
have  room  for  but  one  soul  loyalty  and  that  is 
loyalty  to  the  American  people." 

Theodore  Roosevei/t. 
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Object  of  the  Society 


CONSTITUTION 

Whereas,  It  has  become  evident  from  the  decline  of  proper 
celebration  of  such  National  holidays  as  the  Fourth  of  July,  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  and  the  like,  that  popular  interest  in  the  events 
and  men  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  is  less  than  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  Republic; 

And  Whereas,  This  lack  of  interest  is  to  be  attributed  not  so 
much  to  lapse  of  time  as  to  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  descendants 
of  Revolutionary  heroes  to  perform  their  duty  of  keeping  before 
the  public  mind  the  memory  of  the  services  of  their  ancestors,  and 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and  of  the  principles  for  which 
they  contended; 

Therefore,  The  Society  of  the  "Sons  of  the  Revolution" 
has  been  instituted  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  men  who,  in 
military,  naval  or  civil  service,  by  their  acts  or  counsel,  achieved 
American  Independence;  to  promote  and  assist  in  the  proper  cele- 
bration of  the  anniversaries  of  Washington's  Birthday,  the  Battles 
of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,,  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  Capitula- 
tions of  Saratoga  and  Yorktown,  the  Evacuation  of  New  York  by 
the  British  Army,  and  other  prominent  events  relating  to  or  con- 
nected with  the  War  of  the  Revolution;  to  collect  and  secure  for 
preservation  the  manuscript  rolls,  records,  and  other  documents 
and  memorials  relating  to  that  War;  to  inspire  among  the  mem- 
bers and  their  descendants  the  patriotic  spirit  of  their  forefathers; 
to  inculcate  in  the  community  in  general,  sentiments  of  Nationality 
and  respect  for  the  principles  for  which  the  patriots  of  the  Revolu- 
tion contended;  to  assist  in  the  commemorative  celebration  of  other 
great  historical  events  of  National  importance,  and  to  promote 
social  intercourse  and  the  feeling  of  fellowship  among  its  members. 
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General  Society 

(Organized  at  Washington,  D.  C.  April  19,  1890.) 


OFFICERS,  1918-1920. 

General  President: 
James  Mortimer  Montgomery, 
New  York  Society. 

General  Vice-President: 
*  Richard  McCall  Cadwalader, 
Pennsylvania  Society. 

Second  General  Vice-President: 
Charles  I.  Thayer, 
Massachusetts  Society. 

General  Secretary: 

William  Libbey,  D.Sc, 

New  Jersey  Society. 

Assistant  General  Secretary: 
W.  Hall  Harris,  Jr., 
Maryland  Society. 

General  Treasurer: 
Ralph  Isham, 
Illinois  Society. 

Assistant  General  Treasurer: 
Brig. -Gen.  George  Richards,  U.  S.  M.  C, 
District  of  Columbia  Society. 

General  Chaplain: 
Rt.  Rev.  Daniel  Sylvester  Tuttle,  D.D., 
Missouri  Society. 

General  Registrar: 

Hon.  George  E.  Pomeroy. 

Ohio  Society. 

General  Historian: 

Orra  E.  Monnette, 

California  Society. 


*  Deceased. 
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Reorganized    December  4,  1883. 
Incorporated     May  3,  1884. 
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Asa  BntD  Gardiner. 
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Joseph  W.  Drexel, 

James  Mortimer  Montgomery, 

James  Duane  Livingston, 

John  Bleecker  Miller, 

Alexander  Ramsay  Thompson,  Jr. 


Officers,  1920 


President: 
Robert  OlyphanT,  17  Battery  Place 

First  Vice-President: 
Frank  Hasbrouck,  56  Market  Street,  Pougbkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Second  Vice-President: 
Norman  Henderson,  24  Nassau  Street 

Third  Vice-President: 
W.  Rockhill  Potts,  143  Liberty  Street 

Secretary: 
Henry  Russell  Drowne,  Fraunces  Tavern 

Assistant  Secretary: 
Philip  V.  R.  Schuyler,  32  Nassau  Street 

Treasurer: 
J.  Wray  Cleveland,  176  Broadway 

Registrar: 
Edgar  Beach  Van  Winkle,  115  East  70th  Street 

Chaplain: 
Very  Rev.  Howard  Chandler  Robbins,  D.D.,  Cor.  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  112th  Street 

Assistant  Chaplain: 
Rev.  William  Pierson  Merrill,  D.D.,  112  East  36th  Street 

Historian: 
Frederic  G.  Mather,  164  Fairfield  Avenue,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Board  of  Managers: 
Henry  G.  Sanford  Lawrence  L.  Gillespie 

Charles  Wisner  Robert  Thorne 

William  G.  Bates  William  W.  Ladd 

William  Alexander  Philip  Livingston 

Augustus  C.  Hone  Walter  C.  Hubbard 

Henry  Galbraith  Ward  Thomas  Denny 

James  M.  Beck  De  Witt  C.  Falls 

George  A.  Zabriskie  George  A.  Wingate 

Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck 


Chapters  of  the  Society: 

Buffalo  Chapter,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  A.  L.  Benedict,  M.D.,  Regent. 

Robert  M.  Codd,  Jr.,  Secretary,  410  Erie  County  Bank  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 
Philip  Livingston  Chapter,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  Regent. 

Borden  H.  Mills,  Secretary,  452  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
William  Floyd  Chapter,  Troy,  N.  Y.(  Hobart  W.  Thompson,  Regent. 

C.  W.  Tillinghast  Barker,  Secretary,  245  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Fort  Schuyler  Chapter,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  A.  Vedder  Brower,  Regent. 
Orange  County  Chapter,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 
Jamestown  Chapter,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Hon.  Frank  H.  Mott,  Regent. 

Edward  R.  Bootey,  Secretary,  4  Chandler  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Real  Estate  Committee: 
James  Mortimer  Montgomery,  Chairman, 
Norman  Henderson,  John  T.  Terry,  Jr., 

Philip  Rhinelander,  George  A.  Zabriskie. 

Membership  Committee: 
Talbot  Root,  Chairman, 
John  M.  Blake,  Landreth  H.  King, 

Benjamin  W.  B.  Brown,  George  P.  Lawton, 

Frederick  V.  S.  Crosby,  Pierre  F.  MacDonald, 

Henry  Russell  Drowne,  Bryce  Metcalf, 

William  B.  Hill,  Walter  B.  Tufts, 

John  B.  Holland,  Lewis  H.  Woodburn. 

Committee  on  Church  Sendee: 

Augustus  C.  Hone,  Chairman, 
Walter  L.  McCorkle,  Arthur  F.  Schermerhorn, 

Henry  G.  Sanford,  Howard  F.  Whitney, 

Very  Rev.  Howard  C.  Robbins,  D.D.,  Chaplain, 
Rev.  William  Pierson  Merrill,  D.D.,  Asst.  Chaplain. 

Essay  Committee: 
Richard  Henry  Greene,  Chairman, 
Rev.  Loring  W.  Batten,  Clifford  B.  Dykeman, 

Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  R.  Russell  Requa. 

Library  Committee: 
Robert  Jaffray,  Chairman, 
Douglas  Campbell,  Lyman  N.  Hine, 

Whliam  M.  Clearwater,  Howard  T.  Kingsbury. 

Museum  Committee: 
Joseph  H.  Colyer,  Chairman, 
H.  Blanchard  Dominick,  Dr.  William  H.  Fox, 

Henry  Russell  Drowne,  Benjamin  F.  Hanfield. 


Tablet  Committee: 

George  B.  Class,  Chairman, 
Herbert  D.  Lloyd,  Henry  O.  Tallmadgb, 

Frederick  Baylies  Slocum,  Edward  W.  Tapp. 

Publication  Committee: 

James  M.  Montgomery,  Chairman, 
Frederic  G.  Mather,  Historian,  Wuxiam  M.  Sanford, 

George  Haven  Putnam,  Bunn  F.  Yates. 

Excursion  Committee: 

William  W.  Owens,  Chairman, 
Benjamin  R.  Lummis,  Horatio  Seymour, 

Kenneth  B.  Merrill,  Charles  F.  Swan. 

Finance  Committee: 
William  W.  Ladd,  Chairman, 
William  G.  Bates,  Robert  Thorne, 

J.  Wray  Cleveland,  Charles  Elliot  Warren. 

Committee  on  Speakers: 
Henry  Galbraith  Ward,  Chairman, 
Francis  R.  Appleton,  Jr.,  Frank  L.  Polk, 

John  V.  Bouv.er,  Jr.,  Chandler  Smith. 

Committee  on  Memorial  Decorations: 

Charles  A.  Sherman,  Chairman, 
Dudley  Davis,  Rev.  Tertius  van  Dyke, 

John  Ward  Dunsmore,  DeWitt  Clinton  Wild,  Jr. 

Auditing  Committee: 
John  T.  Terry,  Chairman,  Elbridge  G.  Snow 

Publicity  Committee: 
John  T.  McCaffrey,  Chairman, 
Charles  M.  Fadrbanks,  William  Harrison  Hart, 

Wilbur  F.  Pauley,  Jay  Maxwell  Simpson. 

Stewards: 

George  C.  Heilner,  Chairman, 
Kenneth  Fisk,  George  P.  Montgomery, 

Henry  R.  Kunhardt,  Jr.,  Robert  M.  Olyphant, 

Lewis  B.  Woodruff. 

Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws: 
William  W.  Ladd,  Chairman,  William  G.  Bates. 
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Color  Guard: 

Richard  M.  Montgomery,  Jr.,  Chairman, 

Oscar  T.  Barck,  E.  Ward  Olnsy, 

Robert  S.  Chapin,  Murray  Olyphant, 

Elihu  C.  Church,  W.  Douglas  Owens, 

John  L.  Class,  Philip  K.  Rhinelander, 

Herbert  W.  Congdon,  Stanley  DeF.  Scott 

Valentine  H.  Everson,  Hubert  M.  Schott, 

C.  Percy  Latting,  Jr.,  Henry  Sillcocks, 

L.  Alexander  Mack,  John  F.  Talmagb, 

George  P.  Nichols,  Alfred  B.  Wade, 

William  H.  W.  Noyes,  Kenneth  T.  Wilson, 


Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers 

To  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York: 

The  Board  of  Managers  submits  the  following  report  for  the 
year  ending  December  4,  1919: 

MEETINGS 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Fraunces  Tavern, 
New  York,  on  Monday,  January  6,  1919,  at  3.30  o'clock,  President 
Olyphant  in  the  Chair. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  amend  the  By-Laws,  so  as  to  increase 
the  annual  dues  of  members  to  six  dollars  for  the  years  19 19,  1920 
and  192 1,  the  object  being  to  make  up  the  decrease  in  income  caused 
by  exempting  from  the  payment  of  dues,  the  members  who  had  en- 
listed in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 

All  present  voted  in  favor  and  the  President  declared  the  amend- 
ment carried. 

Major  Clarence  H.  Eagle  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  unanimously  by  a  rising  vote: 

Whereas,  This  State  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution 
in  special  meeting  convened  at  Fraunces  Tavern  this  6th  day  of 
January,  19 19,  has  learned  with  deepest  regret  of  the  sudden  decease 
to-day  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  former  President  of  the  United  States, 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  with  all  Patriotic  Americans  deplore 
the  loss  to  the  Nation  of  one  of  its  greatest  citizens — whose  patriotism 
in  the  present  war  and  earnest  efforts  in  vindication  of  the  Law  of 
Nations  and  cause  of  humanity  have  been  so  pronounced  and  helpful 
to  the  success  of  the  American  Arms  in  association  with  the  Entente 
Allies. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  his  bereaved  family,  the  sincerest 
condolences  of  this  Society. 

A  stated  meeting  was  held  at  Delmonico's  on  Friday  evening, 
January  24,    1919,  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  late  Frederick 
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Samuel  Tallmadge,  former  President  of  the  Society;  President  Oly- 
phant  in  the  Chair. 

The  meeting  opened  with  patriotic  songs  by  the  Society  Chorus. 
The  President  referred  to  the  great  service  and  beneficence  of  Mr. 
Tallmadge,  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 
and  read  the  cablegram  signed  by  members  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, that  had  been  sent  to  the  Hon.  David  Lloyd  George,  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  on  August  4,  19 18,  the  anniversary  of  England's 
entrance  in  the  World  War,  and  the  reply  from  the  Hon.  David  Lloyd 
George,  dated,  London,  August  5th,  and  addressed  to  James  Mor- 
timer  Montgomery,   General   President. 

The  President  then  introduced  Major  Eric  Lankester,  of  the 
Honorable  Artillery  of  London,  England,  who  addressed  the  Society 
on  his  experiences  at  the  front  in  France  and  Flanders  in  the  Great 
War. 

Lieutenant-Commander  William  Seaman  Bainbridge  of  the 
Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  N.,  was  then  introduced  and  told  some  interesting 
war  stories. 

A  stated  meeting  was  held  at  Delmonico's  on  Saturday  evening, 
April  19,  1919,  to  celebrate  the  one  hundred  and  forty-fourth  anni- 
versary of  the  Battle  of  Lexington. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Olyphant,  who 
made  some  appropriate  remarks  and  introduced  the  speaker  of  the 
evening,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Kent,  Secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  who  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  "Schuyler  Mansion, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,"  illustrated  with  stereopticon  views.  General  Asa 
Bird  Gardiner  offered  a  resolution  of  thanks,  and  gave  some  inter- 
esting reminiscences. 

A  stated  meeting  was  held  at  the  Plaza,  Fifth  Avenue  and  59th 
Street  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  25th  to  celebrate  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  evacuation  of  the  City  of 
New  York  by  the  British  Troops. 

The  President  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  8.45  p.m.  and  made 
a  short  address  on  Evacuation  Day.  He  then  introduced  the  speaker 
of  the  evening,  Wilbur  C.  Abbott,  Litt.B.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History 
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in  Yale  University,  who  delivered  a  lecture  on  "New  York  during 
the  Revolution — The  British  Occupation,"  which  was  illustrated  with 
stereoptlcon  views. 

Dr.  Howard  Chandler  Robbms,  Chaplain  of  the  Society  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Speaker  wh'.ch  was  unanimously  adopted. 

CHURCH  SERVICE 

The  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Church  Service  commemorative  of 
the  birth  of  George  Washington,  was  held  in  'St.  Bartholomew's 
Church,'  Park  Avenue  and  Fiftieth  Street,  New  York  City,  on 
Sunday,  February  16th,  191 9,  at  4.30  o'clock  p.m. 

The  service  was  conducted  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  David  Hummell 
Greer,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  Chaplain 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  Very  Rev.  Howard  Chandler 
Robbins,  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  Asss- 
tant  Chaplain  of  the  Sens  of  the  Revolution,  assisted  by:  The  Rev. 
Leighton  Parks,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church;  and  The 
Rev.  Anson  Phelps  Atterbury,  D.D.  The  Rev.  Edwin  Walter  Colloque, 
B.A.,  M.A.  The  Rev.  Frank  Warfield  Crowder,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 
The  Rev.  Howard  Duffield,  D.D.  The  Rev.  Percy  Gordon.  The 
Rev.  Archibald  Romaine  Mansfield,  D.D.  The  Rev.  Edward  Pear- 
sons Newton,  A.B.,  A.M.     The  Rev.  George  Starkweather  Pratt. 

The  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Very  Rev.  Howard  Chandler 
Robbins,  D.D.,  and  is  printed  in  this  report.  The  Color  Guard 
carrying  the  handsome  silk  flags  of  the  Society  led  the  procession  of 
members  to  the  church. 

Representatives  of  the  following  Societies  were  present: 

Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  Veteran  Corps  of  Artillery,  Aztec 
Club  of  1847,  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  Military  Order  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  St.  Nicholas  Society,  Colonial 
Dames  of  America,  Colonial  Dames  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Revolution,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  CELEBRATION 

The  Board  of  Managers  decided  to  omit  the  formal  banquet  in 
the  celebration  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-seventh  Anniversary 
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of  Washington's  birth,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  although  the  armistice 
had  been  signed,  but  few  of  those  engaged  in  the  war  had  returned 
from  France,  and  the  evening  was  devoted  to  motion  pictures  of 
the  war,  patriotic  speeches  and  a  supper. 

The  celebration  took  place  on  Saturday,  February  22,  1919, 
at  8.30  p.m.,  in  the  large  Banquet  Hall  at  Delmonico's,  which  was 
appropriately  decorated  with  the  flags  of  the  allied  nations  and  the 
music  consisted  of  patriotic  songs  led  by  the  Society  Chorus.  A 
handsome  basket  of  flowers  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  the 
Colonial  Dames  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  speakers  were  the 
Rev.  Horace  Percy  Silver,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation, 
who  responded  to  the  toast  "George  Washington;"  Capt.  Yates 
Stirling,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N.,  who  spoke  on  "The  Navy  in  the  War;"  and 
Mr.  Rufus  Steele,  Editor  of  the  Division  of  Films,  Committee  on 
Public  Information,  who  talked  about  "Fighting  the  War  with  Films." 

Mr.  Robert  Olyphant,  President  of  the  Society,  presided  and 
opened  the  meeting  with  the  following  words : 

"Gentlemen:  We  are  assembled  here  as  usual  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  George  Washington.  The  first  regular  toast 
of  the  evening,  'The  President  of  the  United  States' — may  he 
and  his  associates  of  the  Peace  Commission,  now  assembled 
in  Paris,  be  vouchsafed  by  the  Almighty  intelligence  to  frame 
an  agreement  with  such  wisdom  as  will  hereafter  insure  peace 
with  justice  to  the  whole  world — the  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

In  response  to  the  toast  all  stood  and  joined  in  singing  the  Na- 
tional Anthem,   after  which  the  President  said: 

"The  story  of  the  American  Revolution  would  indeed  have 
been  a  noble  epic  if  that  war  had  really  been  as  it  is  taught  in 
many  American  school  histories,  if  George  Washington,  the 
faultless  hero,  had  been  surrounded  only  by  noble  and  har- 
monious patriots;  if  he  had  led  a  united  people  against  a  nation 
of  hirelings;  if  this  devoted  band  had  had  to  fight  against  the 
concentrated  wrath  of  the  mightiest  military  power  of  the  world; 
if  they  rightly  triumphed  over  all  the  armies  sent  to  overwhelm 
them;  and  finally,  if  they  had  achieved  a  splendid  victory,  and 
won  liberty  from  the  tyrant  England — such  is  the  fanciful  tale 
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that  has  thrilled  American  children  and  has  colored  in  later  life 
all  of  their  thought  of  England.  But,  how  contrary  is  all  this 
to  the  facts,  and  how  unjust  is  it  to  the  great  leader  who  is  rec- 
ognized throughout  the  English-speaking  world  as  one  of  the 
greatest  men  yet  born  of  the  Anglo-Celtic  race.  The  true  tale 
is  nobler  still.  George  Washington  had  the  support  not  only 
of  Americans,  but  of  the  best  minds  in  England.  He  was  op- 
posed not  only  by  the  British  autocracy,  but  by  the  reaction- 
aries in  America.  He  not  only  achieved  America's  independence 
from  England,  but  he  liberated  both  America  and  England  from 
the  rule  of  an  autocratic  King.  He  not  only  founded  the  Amer- 
ican commonwealth  as  a  state,  but  the  example  he  thus  set  showed 
Britain  how  to  evolve  the  Brittanic  commonwealth  of  nations. 
He  was  not  only  the  father  of  his  country,  he  was  the  founder 
of  the  British  Empire.  Yet  even  this  dual  role  gives  him  and 
his  fellow  patriots  but  half  their  due.  I  propose  the  health  of 
George  Washington." 

The  members  rose  in  response  to  the  toast  and  the  Rev.  Horace 
Percy  Silver,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation,  delivered  the 
address  on  Washington. 

After  addresses  by  Capt.  Stirling  and  Mr.  Rufus  Steele,  motion 
pictures  and  songs,  the  meeting  adjourned  for  supper. 

FLAG  DAY  CELEBRATION 

On  Flag  Day,  Saturday,  June  14th,  the  members  of  the  Society 
assembled  at  Fraunces  Tavern  at  11.30  a.m.  and  preceded  by  the  12th 
Regiment  Band  and  the  Color  Guard,  with  the  historic  flags,  marched 
through  Broad  Street  to  the  United  States  Sub-Treasury  Building, 
corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  streets,  where  through  tha  courtesy  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  appropriate  exercises  were  held. 

President  Olyphant  opened  the  meeting  with  the  following  re- 
marks: "Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Fellow  Citizens:  Again  we  are 
assembled  on  the  very  spot  where,  on  April  30,  1789,  the  immortal 
Washington  was  inaugurated  first  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  celebrate  the  142  nd  Anniversary  of  the  adoption  by  the  Congress 
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of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  the  National  emblem.  Let  me  remind 
you  of  the  resolution  passed  by  Congress  on  June  14,  1777: 

"Resolved,  That  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  States  be  thirteen 
stripes,  alternate  red  and  white;  that  the  Union  be  thirteen  stars, 
white  on  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  constellation." 

"A  year  ago  to-day  in  our  celebration  I  said  that  this  flag  stands 
as  the  one  National  emblem  that  has  never  been  laid  low  in  defeat, 
and  now  that  it  is  unfurled  on  the  fair  fields  of  France  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  justice,  in  the  providence  of  God  may  its  followers 
again  be  triumphant. 

"Under  this  ever-ruling  Providence,  the  flag  was  triumphant, 
for  on  November  11,  1918,  Old  Glory,  borne  by  our  invincible  army, 
sealed  the  defeat  of  autocracy,  and  a  victory  for  the  Allies  in  the 
Great  War.  On  that  date  the  German  Commissioners  signed  the 
armistice. 

"Flag  of  our  great  Republic,  hallowed  by  noblest  deeds  and 
loving  sacrifices,  guardian  of  our  honor  and  inspiration  in  every 
battle  for  the  right,  whose  stars  and  stripes  stand  out  for  beauty, 
purity,  truth,  patriotism  and  union,  we  salute  thee !  For  thy  defense, 
the  protection  of  our  country  and  the  conservation  of  the  liberty  of  the 
American  people,  we  pledge  our  hearts,  our  lives  and  our  sacred  honor. 

"May  no  other  flag  ever  float  over  the  people  of  our  beloved 
country  than  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Let  every  man  here,  and  the 
women  too,  see  to  it  that  the  red  banner  of  anarchy  never  gets  a 
foothold  in  this  land." 

The  Society  Chorus  led  in  the  singing  of  "The  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic,"  and  the  Rev.  Frank  Warfield  Crowder,  Ph.D.,  Rector 
of  St.  James'  Church,  New  York  City,  made  the  invocation. 

The  President  introduced  the  orator  of  the  day,  Hon.  Alphonso 
T.  Clearwater,  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  whose  address  is  printed  in  this 
report. 

The  meeting  was  closed  by  the  singing  of  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  by  the  Society  Chorus.  A  large  and  interested  audience 
was  gathered  in  Wall  Street. 

Col.  Thomas  Denny  acted  as  Marshal,  assisted  by  the  following: 
Col.   Francis  L.  V.   Hoppin,   Col.   Arthur  F.   Schermerhorn,    Major 
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Clarence  Wilbur  Smith,  Lieut.  Elisha  Sniffin,  Special  Aides;  Capt. 
Percy  E.  Barbour,  Henry  B.  Barnes,  Capt.  Anthony  J.  Bleecker, 
Capt.  Frank  E.  Davidson,  Major  Clarence  H.  Eagle,  Capt.  Louis 
Everit  De  Forest,  Capt.  Charles  W.  Furey,  Capt.  Edwin  D.  Graff, 
Lieut-Col.  Howard  T.  Kingsbury,  Major  E.  Gibert  Schermerhorn, 
Aides. 

The  Committee  on  Flag  Day  Celebration  was:  Hon.  Henry  G. 
Ward,  Chairman;  Henry  Russell  Drowne,  Frank  Hasbrouck,  Walter 
C.  Hubbard,  James  Mortimer  Montgomery  and  Robert  Olyphant, 
ex-Officio. 

LAFAYETTE  DAY 

The  Society  was  represented  at  the  various  celebrations  to  com- 
memorate the  Birthday  of  Lafayette  and  the  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Marne,  held  on  Saturday,  September  6th,  by  the  La- 
fayette National  Committee. 

First:  9  a.m.  at  the  Joan  of  Arc  Statue  on  Riverside  Drive, 
where  the  flag  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  was  paraded  and  our 
fellow-member,  Capt.  Edwin  D.  Graff,  made  an  appropriate  and 
interesting  address  on  General  Lafayette. 

Again  at  noon  at  the  exercises  held  at  City  Hall,  when  a  number 
of  members  of  the  Society  were  present,  and  also  3  p.m.  at  the  cele- 
bration before  the  Lafayette  Statue  in  Union  Square,  when  the  Color 
Guard,  in  charge  of  its  chairman,  Mr.  Richard  M.  Montgomery,  Jr., 
took  part,  with  the  handsome  silk  flags  of  the  Revolution  belonging 
to  the  Society  and  a  delegation  of  some  twenty  members  were  present. 
The  Society  furnished  a  wreath  which  was  placed  upon  the  statue. 
This  public  celebration  was  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people 
and  eloquent   addresses  were  made. 

ANNUAL  MEETING,  1919 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  was  held  at  Fraunces  Tavern,  on  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 4th,  1919,  at  3.30  p.m.,  President  Olyphant  presiding. 

The  President  announced  with  deep  regret  the  death  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  during  the  year,  of  the  following  members 
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of  the  Society:  Galbraith  Ward,  Sergeant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  on 
December  17th,  1918;  William  Rose,  Jr.,  1st  Lieutenant,  Tank  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  on  February  25th,  1919;  and  Chester  Ingersoll  Warren, 
Major,  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  A.,  on  May  26th,  1919. 

The  President  declared  the  polls  open  for  one  hour  and  a  half  and 
appointed  the  following  tellers:  Talbot  Root,  Chairman,  Oscar  T. 
Barck,  Lewis  H.  Woodburn,  John  M.  Blake. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Society,  the  Very  Rev.  Howard  Chandler 
Robbins,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  opened 
the  meeting  with  prayer. 

The  Secretary  read  the  call  for  the  meeting  and  the  certificates 
of  publication  in  two  daily  papers. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  on  December  4th, 
1 91 8,  and  the  Special  Meeting  on  January  6th,  19 19,  were  read  and 
on  motion  approved.  The  reading  of  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  was  dispensed  with. 

The  Historian  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Frederic  Gregory  Mather, 
read  his  report,  giving  the  names  of  sixty  members  who  had  died 
during  the  year. 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  Col.  J.  Wray  Cleveland,  was  pre- 
sented by  Col.  William  W.  Ladd  and  on  motion  of  Gen.  William  G. 
Bates  was  referred  to  the  Auditing  Committee  and  ordered  printed 
with  the  Annual  Report. 

The  President  appointed  John  T.  Terry  and  Elbridge  G.  Snow 
to  audit  the  Treasurer's  Report. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to  the  Misses  Stevens 
for  flowers  sent  in  memory  of  their  father,  John  Austin  Stevens, 
founder  of  the  Society. 

The  President  made  a  brief  address  requesting  the  members  to 
present  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Society  and  read  the  Pre- 
amble to  the  Constitution  of  the  Society. 

The  Chaplain  then  pronounced  the  benediction  and  the  President 
announced  that  a  recess  would  be  taken  until  5.15  p.m.  and  refresh- 
ments would  be  served. 

On  being  reconvened  the  tellers  reported : 


Number  of  proxies  cast 1209 

Ballots  by  members  present 71 

Making  a  total  of 1280 

and  that  the  regular  ticket  for  Officers  and  Managers,  which  appears 
on  page  6,  had  been  elected. 

In  accordance  with  the  By-Laws  the  President  appointed  as 
Stewards:  George  P.  Montgomery  in  place  of  Philip  Rhinelander, 
term  expired;  Robert  M.  Olyphant  in  place  of  Kenneth  Fisk,  term 
expired;  Kenneth  Fisk  in  place  of  Alanson  T.  Enos,  Jr.,  resigned. 

TRANSACTIONS  AT  BOARD  MEETINGS 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  held  at  Fraunces 
Tavern  on  December  4,  1918,  at  4.30  p.m.,  and  a  special  meeting  of 
members  was  called,  upon  written  request,  to  be  held  January  6,  19 19, 
to  consider  an  amendment  to  Section  I  of  the  By-Laws  raising  the 
dues  to  $6.00  for  the  years  1919,  1920  and  192 1. 

The  meeting  was  held  and  the  proposed  amendment  was  adopted 
as  stated  above. 

Mr.  Sexton  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  some  of  the 
soldiers  returning  from  France  received  a  hearty  welcome  on  their 
arrival,  others  had  come  back  without  receiving  any  attention  and 
he  and  Mr.  Livingston  were  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the 
subject  with  power  to  act. 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Sexton  submitted 
a  draft  of  a  circular  letter,  which  through  the  courtesy  of  Admiral 
Gleaves,  could  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  transports.  The 
draft  was  approved  and  the  circulars  were  subsequently  forwarded 
to  the  naval  authorities. 

The  President  appointed  the  Very  Rev.  Howard  Chandler 
Robbins,  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  Assis- 
tant Chaplain;  Philip  Van  Rensselaer  Schuyler,  Assistant  Secretary 
and  Frederic  G.  Mather,  Historian. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Board  of  Managers  would  give  a  break- 
fast at  Fraunces  Tavern  to  the  officers  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  returning 
from  European  waters  and  that  former  Officers  and  Managers  of  the 
Society  be  invited  to  participate  on  the  same  terms  as  the  members 
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of  the  Board,  to  bring  the  attendance  up  to  ninety,  the  capacity  of 
the  room.  The  breakfast  was  given  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  28th,  at  12.30 
p.m.,  the  account  of  which  is  as  follows: 

The  President,  Mr.  Robert  Olyphant,  proposed  as  the  first  toast 
"Our  Commander-in-Chief,  the  President  of  the  United  States," 
which  was  received,  all  standing,  after  which  he  made  a  brief  address 
and  at  its  conclusion  proposed  the  health  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  Admiral  Mayo. 

Admiral  Mayo  responded,  speaking  of  the  great  expansion  of  the 
navy  from  70,000  to  nearly  500,000,  and  that  it  was  now  being  rapidly 
reduced;  that  the  signing  of  the  armistice  did  not  mean  that  the  war 
was  over,  and  there  still  remained  a  tremendous  task  to  be  accom- 
plished in  bringing  our  men  home  from  abroad. 

He  spoke  of  the  great  work  confronting  the  Captains  to  reorganize 
and  train  new  men  and  get  the  fighting  machines  back  into  efficient 
shape  again  and  of  the  great  value  of  preparedness  at  all  times.  In 
concluding  he  emphasized  the  value  of  a  strong  navy  as  a  factor  to 
ensure  peace. 

The  formal  welcome  of  the  Society  was  tendered  by  the  Hon. 
De  Lancey  Nicoll,  who  made  an  eloquent  and  interesting  address, 
after  which  the  health  of  Vice-Admiral  Gleaves  was  proposed  and 
he  responded,  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  cruisers  and  transports  in 
crossing  the  ocean  time  and  again  on  the  Northern  route  in  winter 
and  the  difficulties  encountered,  all  of  which  were  part  of  the  game. 

Admiral  Rodman  was  then  called  on,  who  spoke  of  the  operation 
of  our  battleship  force  abroad,  how  they  got  orders  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  and  at  five  the  first  ship  was  moving  and  joined  the 
Grand  Fleet  and  reported  to  Admiral  Beatty. 

He  spoke  of  the  vigilant  and  effective  manner  in  which  the  Grand 
Fleet  under  Admiral  Beatty  was  constantly  on  the  alert  and  by  the 
efficient  measures  taken,  compelled  the  German  Fleet  to  remain 
comparatively  inactive. 

In  conclusion,  he  graphically  described  the  humiliating  scene 
of  the  surrender  of  the  German  fleet  and  the  final  signal  from  the 
"Commander-in-Chief" — "At  sundown  lower  your  colors  and  don't 
hoist   them   again   without   permission." 

Admiral  Plunkett  was  then  asked  to  give  an  account  of  the  work 
of  the  navy  on  land.  I9 


He  spoke  of  the  great  difficulty  encountered  in  getting  the  enor- 
mous guns  over  the  railroads  and  bridges  in  France,  and  that  five 
guns  travelled  practically  the  whole  front  and  were  intimately 
associated  in  the  taking  of  Laon  and  Sedan.  He  gave  a  most  inter- 
esting account  of  how  the  mounts  were  constructed  and  again  re- 
assembled in  France,  the  difficulties  of  their  transportation,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  their  destructive  work. 

Captain  Wortman  was  then  called  on  and  described  the  work  of 
the  destroyers  escorting  convoys  of  merchant  ships  and  in  scouting 
and  screening,  also  the  difficulties  encountered  navigating  in  the  gales 
off  the  Irish  coast. 

The  President  concluded  the  breakfast  with  felicitations  to 
the  officers  of  the  fleet. 

The  following  were  present: 


Admiral  Henry  T.  Mayo 

Rear-Admiral  Charles  P.  Plunkett 

Rear- Admiral  Nathaniel  R.  Usher 

Capt.  W.  A.  Moffett 

Capt.  D.  W.  Blamer 

Capt.  C.  S.  Freeman 

Capt.  E.  H.  Dodd 

Capt.  H.  H.  Christy 

Capt.  W.  C.  Cole 

Capt.  H.  H.  Hough 

Capt.  Yates  Stirling,  Jr. 

Capt.  G.  R.  Venable 

Com.  E.  S.  Root 

Com.  F.  C.  Martin 

Com.  C.  F.  Ely,  U.  S.  M.  C. 

Com.  S.  B.  McKinney 

Lieut.  Com.  E.  J.  Foy 

Lieut.  Com.  J.  W.  Bunkley 

Lieut.  Com.  W.  S.  Lafrenz 

Lieut.  Com.  E.  W.  Hanson 

Lieut.  Com.  Francis  Cogswell 

Lieut.  Com.  J.  C.  Jones,  Jr. 

Lieut.  Com.  W.  W.  Wilson 

Capt.  P.  A.  del  Valle 

Lieut.  W.  A.  Smith 

Lieut.  W.  W.  Webb 

Lieut.  J.  P.  Bowden 

Major  N.  P.  Vulte,  U.  S.  M.  C. 


Vice-Admiral  Albert  Gleaves 

Rear-Admiral  Hugh  Rodman 

Rear-Admiral  Clarence  S.  Williams 

Capt.  C.  R.  Miller 

Capt.  S.  H.  R.  Doyle 

Capt.  L.  M.  Overstreet 

Capt.  W.  V.  Pratt 

Capt.  C.  B.  McVay,  Jr. 

Capt.  L.  M.  Nulton 

Capt.  W.  K.  Wortman 

Capt.  Adolphus  Andrews 

Capt.  R.  W.  McNeely 

Com.  J.  H.  Hoover 

Com.  A.  S.  Hickey 

Com.  R.  S.  Robertson 

Com.  D.  A.  Weaver 

Lieut.  Com.  Haller  Belt 

Lieut.  Com.  D.  C.  Godwin 

Lieut.  Com.  B.  V.  McCandlish 

Lieut.  Com.  J.  H.  Ingram 

Lieut.  Com.  M.  L.  Hersey,  Jr. 

Lieut.  Com.  A.  von  S.  PiAhardt 

Lieut.  Com.  J.  L.  King 

Lieut.  J.  H.  Lawson 

Lieut.  A.  P.  Leonard 

Lieut.  F.  L.  Douthit 

Lt.  (J.  G.)  E.  H.  von  Heimburg 
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Meetings  of  the  Board  were  held  in  January  and  February, 
but  only  the  routine  business  of  the  Society  was  transacted. 

At  the  March  meeting,  the  President  announced  the  death  on 
February  26,  1919,  in  the  service  of  his  country,  of  William  Ross, 
Jr.,  1st  Lieutenant,  Tank  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

At  the  April  meeting  the  Treasurer  was  directed  to  invest  $5,000.00 
from  the  Real  Estate  Fund  in  Victory  Notes. 

At  the  May  meeting  the  President,  with  deep  regret,  announced 
the  death  on  May  19,  1919,  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  David  Hummell  Greer, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York  and  Chaplain  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Revolution.  The  Very  Rev.  Howard  Chandler  Robbins,  D.D., 
Assistant  Chaplain,  offered  the  following  memorial: 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in 
the  State  of  New  York  desire  to  give  expression  to  their  sorrow 
and  their  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  in  the  death  on  May  19, 
1919,  of  their  beloved  friend  and  colleague,  David  Hummell 
Greer,  Bishop  of  New  York. 

Bishop  Greer  was  elected  to  membership  in  this  Society  on 
November  8,  1908.  In  the  following  month  he  accepted 
election  as  Chaplain  of  the  Society,  and  held  office  continuously 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  Although  his  multitudinous  en- 
gagements as  bishop  of  a  great  diocese  often  interfered  with  his 
attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  his  interest  in  it  was 
never  distracted  or  diminished.  He  kept  in  as  close  touch  as  he 
was  able,  and  showed  at  all  times  an  appreciation  of  the  American 
ideals  for  which  this  Society  stands  and  a  zealous  interest  in  its 
welfare. 

In  his  own  character  and  personality,  Bishop  Greer  exem- 
plified in  a  striking  way  the  forces  from  which  this  nation  took 
its  origin,  and  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution  to  maintain  and  to  promote.  Man  of  vision,  and  of 
clear  vision,  he  was  no  less  man  of  action,  resourceful,  sagacious, 
practical  and  strong.  Man  of  vision,  he  was  never  visionary. 
Man  of  action,  he  never  relaxed  his  grasp  upon  underlying  prin- 
ciples, or  suffered  himself  to  be  so  engrossed  in  details  of  execu- 
tion that  the  end  in  view  was  obscured.  Simple,  kindly,  tol- 
erant, democratic,  broad  in  his  interests,  generous  in  his  sym- 
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pathies,  true  American  and  true  Christian,  he  endeared  himself 
profoundly  to  his  associates  in  this  Society.  They  hold  then- 
recollection  of  him  in  their  hearts,  and  find  strength  and  help 
in  his  example. 

This  was  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote,  ordered  spread 

on  the  minutes  and  an  engrossed  copy  sent  to  Bishop  Greer's  family. 

The  Stewards  were   authorized  to   make   a  contract  with  the 

Plaza  Hotel,  Fifth  Avenue  and  59th  Street,  for  the  Stated  Meetings 

and  Banquet  for  the  season  from  November  1919  to  April  1920. 

The  Very  Rev.  Howard  Chandler  Robbins,  D.D.,  Assistant 
Chaplain  of  the  Society,  was  unanimously  elected  Chaplain  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Bishop  Greer. 

At  the  October  meeting  the  President  announced  with  deep 
regret,  the  death  of  Mr.  Lawrence  E.  Sexton,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  on  August  30,  1919,  General  Asa  Bird  Gardiner,  one 
of  the  Founders  of  the  Society  and  a  former  member  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  on  May  28,  1919,  and  Mr.  Charles  Isham,  a  former 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  on  June  9  19 19,  and  the  following  minutes 
were  on  motion  unanimously  adopted: 

Lawrence  E.  Sexton,  of  New  York  City,  was  born  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  July  26,  1859. 

Mr.  Sexton,  after  several  years'  residence  abroad,  was  educated 
at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  in  New  Hampshire,  and  at  Harvard 
University,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  Cum  laude  with 
honors  in  English  Composition,  in  1884,  and  at  the  Harvard  and 
Columbia  Law  Schools.  From  Columbia  he  received  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  in  1887. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  this  city  in  June,  1887.  In  1889 
he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Wetmore  &  Jenner,  being  Edmund 
Wetmore  and  William  A.  Jenner,  both  widely  known  as  among  the 
leaders  of  the  American  Bar.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Wetmore  and 
Mr.  Jenner,  the  firm  was  changed  to  Sexton,  Jeffery,  Kimball  and 
Eggleston. 

During  his  school  and  college  life,  and  afterwards,  he  took  an 
active  interest  in  class  and  college  matters,  and  in  athletic  sports, 
particularly  rowing.     He  was  President  of  the  Harvard  University 
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Boat  Club,  and  for  a  period  of  some  ten  or  twelve  years  after  graduation 
represented  Harvard  as  Judge  at  the  Annual  Harvard-Yale  boat  race 
at  New  London.  In  1898,  at  New  London,  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Harvard-Yale-Cornell  Regatta  Committee. 

For  many  years  he  was  a  Trustee  of  the  Reform  Club  and  Chair- 
man of  its  "Sound  Currency  Committee."  He  was  one  of  the  eight 
organizers  of  the  great  mass  meeting  in  favor  of  International  Ar- 
bitration, which  was  held  at  Cooper  Union  in  March,  1897. 

During  the  war,  Mr.  Sexton  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy 
in  war  work,  serving  with  distinguished  success  as  Government 
Appeal  Agent  in  the  draft  work. 

With  his  guide  and  friend,  J.  B.  Monroe,  of  Montana,  he  was  the 
first  white  man  to  explore  the  Red  Eagle  Valley,  in  Montana,  blazing 
a  trail  from  Red  Eagle  Lake  to  the  basin  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
and  crossing  the  main  divide  of  the  Rockies.  Sexton's  Glacier, 
near  Upper  St.  Mary's  Lake,  in  Montana,  was  named  after  him. 

In  1907,  Mr.  Sexton  became  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  in  19 1 8  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
serving  until  the  time  of  his  death,  August  30,  19 19. 

In  placing  this  record  on  the  minutes  of  the  Society,  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York 
hereby  express  their  keen  appreciation  of  Mr.  Sexton,  both  as  an  ac- 
tive officer  and  member  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  a  patriotic  and  useful 
citizen  of  our  city,  state  and  country. 

Asa  Bird  Gardiner,  born  at  Fraunces  Tavern,  New  York  City, 
Sept.  30,  1839,  was  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
A.B.  1859,  A.M.  1862;  Dartmouth  College,  A.M.  1864;  Columbia 
University,  A.M.  1869;  New  York  University,  LL.D.  1876  and  Hobart 
College,  L.H.D.  1896. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  Bar  in  November,  i860; 
appointed  1st  Lieutenant,  31st  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry,  May 
27,  1 86 1,  and  served  until  the  end  of  the  war,  Acting  Department  and 
Division  Judge  Advocate,  1871;  Major  and  Judge  Advocate,  August 
18,  1873. 

He  was  Professor  of  Law  with  ank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  1874-1878;    Assistant 
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in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  1 887-1 888,  and  retired  December 
8,  1888. 

General  Gardiner  was  Brevetted  Captain,  U.  S.  V.,  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  services  and  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

He  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  North 
Carolina,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  January-April,  1866;  was  District  Attorney 
of  New  York  County,  1 897-1 900;  General  Secretary  of  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati,  1884,  and  President  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati,  1899. 

Early  in  life,  General  Gardiner  developed  an  interest  in  the  early 
history  of  our  country,  particularly  that  part  relating  to  the  Revo- 
lution. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1875,  Mr.  John  Austin  Stevens  conceived 
the  idea  of  forming  an  organization  along  the  lines  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  but  admitting  all  descendants  of  those,  who  in  any  way 
rendered  service  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

In  preparing  his  plans,  Mr.  Stevens  consulted  with  General 
Gardiner,  who  was  then  Professor  of  Military  Law  at  West  Point. 

General  Gardiner  was  present  at  all  the  early  meetings  of  the 
Society,  being  one  of  the  incorporators,  and  took  an  active  and  in- 
telligent interest  in  its  work. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers and  his  wide  and  accurate  information  regarding  the  military 
services  of  our  ancestors,  added  largely  in  the  building  up  of  the 
Society. 

General  Gardiner  always  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Society 
and  was  an  entertaining  and  interesting  speaker.  He  continued  his 
interest  in  the  Society  up  to  his  death,  which  occurred  on  May  28, 
1919. 

In  accepting  this  resolution,  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York  wish  to  record  their 
keen  appreciation  of  the  invaluable  service  of  General  Gardiner  to 
this  Society  since  its  organization. 

Untiring  in  his  energy,  unselfish  in  his  work,  he  gave  up  a  large 
part  of  his  life  to  the  upbuilding  and  sustaining  of  this  Society. 

General  Gardiner  had  a  high  understanding  of  the  object  of  our 
Society  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  constitutional  rights. 
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It  was  these  facts  that  so  largely  contributed  to  the  carrying  on 
of  the  organization  through  the  early  years  of  its  history. 

Mr.  Charles  Isham,  a  member  of  this  Society  since  1889,  died  on 
the  9th  of  June,  1919. 

Mr.  Isham  was  born  in  the  City  of  New  York  in  1853.  He 
graduated  from  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover  in  1872,  and  Harvard 
University  in  1876.  He  then  studied  Roman  Law  in  Berlin  for  three 
years.  Returning  to  America,  he  took  a  post-graduate  course  of 
four  years  at  Harvard.  He  was  then  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  State 
of   New  York. 

Mr.  Isham  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  Society,  serving  as  Regis- 
trar, 1891-1896;  Secretary,  1895-1897;  for  a  number  of  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Nom- 
inating Committee. 

Mr.  Isham  was  also  Treasurer-General  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Isham  married  the  daughter  of  Hon.  Robert  E.  Lincoln, 
leaving  a  widow  and  one  son,  Mr.  Lincoln  Isham. 

It  was  resolved  that  these  memorials  be  spread  on  the  minutes 
of  the  Society  and  copies  sent  to  the  families. 

The  President  announced  the  death  in  service  of  Major  Chester 
I.  Warren,  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  A.,  on  May  26,  19 19. 

Colonel  William  G.  Bates  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Lawrence 
E.  Sexton. 

The  Essay  Committee  reported  that  fifty-five  essays  had  been 
received  from  thirty-nine  schools  of  high  school  grade  in  the  State 
of  New  York  on  the  subject:  "The  Attitude  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
Edmund  Burke,  and  Charles  James  Fox  towards  the  American  Col- 
onies," and  that  prizes  had  been  awarded  as  follows: 

First  Prize — Consisting  of  $50.00  and  a  bronze  medal,  to 
Philip  Halpern,  Hutchinson-Central  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Second  Prize — $30.00  and  a  bronze  medal  to  Virginia  Need- 
ham,  Ithaca  High  School,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Third  Prize — $15.00  and  a  bronze  medal  to  Gertrude  Simp- 
son, Yonkers  High  School,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Honorable  mention  had  been  awarded  to: 

Robert  W.  McNulty,  Hutchinson-Central  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Marjorie  Ashman,  Monroe  High  School,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

Corey  H.  Ford,  Mt.  Vernon  High  School,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Harry  W.  Blank,  Elmira  Free  Academy,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Madeleine  Hickey,  Ithaca  High  School,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Clayton  Wells,  Penn  Yan  Academy,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Marian  Hague,  Freeport  High  School,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 

Margarete  Brackmann,  Hunter  College  High  School,  New  York. 

Marie  C.  Ferrer,  Marymount  Secondary  School,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Helena  Paul  Jones,  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  A.  V.  Murphy,  St.  James  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Noble  Potter,  Medina  High  School,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

The  subject  for  next  year's  essay  will  be: 

"The  Causes,  Meaning  and  Scope  of  the  Preamble  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States." 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
suggesting  that  a  Liberty  Pole,  as  a  successor  to  the  Liberty  Pole  of 
the  Revolution,  be  erected  in  City  Hall  Park,  New  York  City,  to 
commemorate  our  victory  in  the  World  War. 

The  Board  expressed  its  approval  of  the  project  and  the  following 
Committee  was  appointed  to  work  with  a  similar  committee  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society  to  promote  this  object:  James  Morti- 
mer Montgomery,  Chairman,  William  W.  Ladd,  Philip  Livingston, 
J.  Wray  Cleveland,  George  A.  Zabriskie. 

At  the  November  meeting,  the  Chairman  of  the  Color  Guard 
announced  that  Mr.  George  A.  Zabriskie  had  presented  a  reproduction 
of  the  Pine  Tree  Flag  of  the  United  States  Navy  in  the  Revolution 
to  the  Society  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  expressing  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Board. 

The  Society  during  the  year  has  received  invitations  to  the  fol- 
lowing functions: 

BANQUETS 

Holland  Society, 
St.  Nicholas  Society, 
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New  York  Southern  Society, 

Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 

General  Society,  Daughters  of  the  Revolution, 

Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick, 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars, 

St.  Andrews  Society. 

CHURCH   SERVICES 

Colonial  Dames  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

Sons   of   the   American   Revolution, 

Colonial  Daughters  of  the  17th  Century, 

Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars, 

Patriotic  Service  at  The  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  New 
York,  in  commemoration  of  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania, 

Patriotic  Service  at  St.  Marks  in  the  Bouwerie, 

Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati,  Consecration  of  Polish  Flag  at  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Cornelius,  the  Centurion,  Governor's  Island,  New 
York. 

CELEBRATIONS,   MEETINGS,    ETC 

Joan  of  Arc  Celebration,  Statue  at  Riverside  Drive,  New  York. 

Italy- America  Society  Mass  Meeting,  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York. 

Battle  of  Long  Island,  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Presentations  of  decoration  at  the  City  Hall,  New  York. 

Lafayette-Marne  Celebration,  Joan  of  Arc  Statue,  New  York. 

Lafayette-Marne  Celebration,  City  Hall,  New  York. 

Lafayette-Marne  Celebration,  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Reception  at  the  Schuyler  Mansion,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Constitution  Day  Celebration,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Sub-Treasury,    New   York. 

Assembly,  Colonial  Daughters  of  the  17th  Century. 

During  the  past  year  many  books,  pictures  and  relics  have  been 
received. 

Seven  thousand  persons  registered  in  the  Long  Room  during  the 
year,  which  was  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  many  visitors. 
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One  hundred  and  nine  members  were  admitted  during  the  year 
and  six  were  reinstated,  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen;  fifteen 
members  resigned,  twenty  were  dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues, 
sixty  died  and  one  was  transferred,  a  total  of  ninety-six,  making  a  net 
gain  for  the  year  of  nineteen.  Present  membership  two  thousand,  six 
hundred  and  thirty -two. 

The  Secretary  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Louis  B.  Wil- 
son, the  Curator,  for  his  very  efficient  assistance  during  the  past  year. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers 

Henry  Russell  Drowne, 
Fraunces  Tavern,  New  York  City.  Secretary. 


Reports  of  Chapters 

PHILIP  LIVINGSTON  CHAPTER,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

The  membership  of  the  Chapter  at  the  last  report  was  two  hun- 
dred and  eighteen.  Our  losses  during  the  year  have  been  as  follows : 
By  death,  six  (the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Chapter) ;  by  dropped 
from  the  rolls,  one;  by  resignation,  three;  total  losses,  ten.  Our 
gains  during  the  same  period  have  been:  By  qualified  from  previous 
election,  six;  by  former  members  reinstated,  one;  total,  seven.  The 
present  membership  is  two  hundred  and  fifteen,  a  net  loss  of  three. 
This,  however,  will  be  more  than  made  up  by  the  qualifications  of  six, 
and  the  reinstatement  of  one,  whose  applications  are  now  pending, 
so  that  really  there  has  been  a  gain  in  membership  of  four. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Chapter  was  held  at  the  University 
Club  on  December  12,  19 18,  and  the  officers  as  set  forth  in  the  last 
report  made  to  the  Board  of  Managers  were  elected.  Professor 
Adna  W.  Risley,  of  the  State  College  for  Teachers,  delivered  an 
interesting  address  on  ''Famous  Peace  Treaties  and  their  Lessons." 

Following  the  policy  of  retrenchment  inaugurated  during  the 
war,  the  annual  banquet  was  omitted. 

At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Chapter  held  at  the  University 
Club  on  the  evening  of  March  26th,  Rev.  Frank  R.  Creighton,  of 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Albany,  delivered  a  most  instructive  and  enter- 
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taining  address  on  "Entangling  Alliances,"  with  special  reference 
to  Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  its  supposed  reference  to  situ- 
ations such  as  exist  at  present,  and  Sergeant  Raymond  W.  Stickney, 
of  the  Chapter,  recently  returned  from  over- seas,  addressed  us  in  a 
most  interesting  manner,  in  connection  with  his  experiences  in  the 
war. 

The  Chapter  enjoyed  a  beef-steak  supper  at  the  Albany  Club 
on  the  evening  of  April  29th.  This  event  was  made  an  informal  re- 
ception to  those  of  our  members  who  had  returned  from  over-seas, 
and  a  number  attended  in  uniform.  The  Chapter  listened  with  great 
interest  to  Lieut-Col.  Franklin  Wilmer  Ward,  Captain  Pancoast 
Kidder,  and  Sergeant  Raymond  W.  Stickney,  all  members  of  the 
Chapter,  who  spoke  of  their  over-seas  experiences. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  State  Highway  Department,  and 
by  the  voluntary  labor  of  its  employees  in  the  maintenance  division 
a  fine  retaining  wall  was  constructed  during  the  year  around  the  base 
of  the  Ten  Broeck  Memorial  on  the  Battlefield  of  Saratoga.  The 
ground  around  the  monument  was  beautified  by  sodding  and  by  the 
construction  of  a  gravel  walk,  and  this  has  improved  the  memorial 
very  much,  so  that  there  is  no  question  but  that  it  is  the  best  appear- 
ing monument  on  the  battlefield. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Chapter  was  held  at  the  University 
Club  on  October  17th,  the  anniversary  of  the  Capitulation  at  Sar- 
atoga, and  was  very  largely  attended  by  our  members,  who  experi- 
enced a  great  treat  in  being  able  to  listen  to  Chancellor  Charles  Alex- 
ander Richmond,  of  Union  University,  who  addressed  us  on  "Bureauc- 
racy and  Bolshevism." 

Officers  were  elected  for  the  forthcoming  year  as  follows : 

Regent Peter  Gansevoort  Ten  Eyck 

Vice-Regent James  Newell  Vander  Veer 

Secretary Borden  Hicks  Mills 

Treasurer Henry  Harrison  Bennit 

Registrar Edward  Henry  Leggett 

Historian Walter  Luce  Hutchins 

Chaplain William  Herman  Hopkins 

Marshal Marshall  Menzo  France 

Curator Clarence  Bennett  Cutler 
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The  retiring  Regent  has  served  the  Chapter  for  three  years  with 
great  success,  and  has  accomplished  many  things  redounding  to  the 
credit  of  the  organization.  The  new  Regent  has  been  a  member  of 
our  local  Board  for  several  years,  first  as  Treasurer  and  later  as  Vice- 
Regent,  and  his  well-known  activity  in  everything  he  undertakes 
augurs  well  for  a  successful  term  as  Regent. 

Borden  H.  Mills, 

Secretary. 
Oct.  17,  1919. 


WILLIAM  FLOYD  CHAPTER,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Chapter  was  held  on  Washington's  Birth- 
day, February  22,  19 19,  at  the  Union  Club,  of  Troy. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Regent Hobart  W.  Thompson 

Vice-Regent Walter  Phelps  Warren,  Jr. 

Secretary C.  W.  Tillinghast  Barker 

Treasurer Herbert  R.  Mann 

Historian Guy  F.  Swinnerton 

It  was  decided  to  repeat  the  recent  custom  of  the  Chapter  of 
giving  prizes  to  pupils  in  the  public  and  parochial  schools  and  also  of 
giving  prizes  to  students  in  the  High  School  for  the  writing  of  essays. 
The  amount  of  $20.00  was  authorized  for  this  purpose,  a  first  prize 
of  $10.00  to  be  given  to  the  High  School  students  and  a  first  prize 
of  $10.00  to  be  given  to  the  grade  school  students. 

The  committee  reported  its  action  in  presenting  prizes  authorized 
at  the  preceding  annual  meeting  to  public  school  students  who  were 
found  to  deserve  these  awards. 

The  necrological  secretary,  Ogden  Ross,  reported  no  deaths 
during  the  year. 

The  meeting  was  followed  by  the  usual  gathering  at  which  the 
members  were  joined  by  a  large  number  of  guests,  including  a  number 
of  officers  from  the  Watervliet  Arsenal.  The  speaker  at  the  meeting 
was  Honorable  Michael  A.  Tierney,  of  Troy,  who  read  a  most  inter- 
esting paper  on  Industrial  Relations. 
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There  was  no  observance  by  the  Chapter  this  year  of  Bunker  Hill 
Day,  as  it  happened  somewhat  unfortunately  that  a  number  of  officers 
were  out  of  town  at  the  time. 

There  are  a  number  of  new  members  in  prospect.  The  Secre- 
tary has  sent  out  application  forms  to  be  filled  in  by  them.  It  is 
hoped  by  the  next  annual  meeting  that  we  may  be  able  to  elect  a 
goodly  number  of  new  members. 

C.  W.  Tiixinghast  Barker, 

Secretary. 
Nov.  6,  1919. 


BUFFALO  ASSOCIATION,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo  Association,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  has  resumed  its 
activities.  Its  members  attended  to  the  awarding  of  the  various 
medals  and  prizes  of  the  State  Society  won  by  students  of  High  Schools 
in  Buffalo  and  the  vicinity. 

March  4th,  the  members  were  entertained  at  the  home  of  Robert 

M.  Codd,  on  which  occasion  the  Reverend  F.  Hyatt  Smith  gave  a 

fervidly  patriotic  address  on,  "George  Washington,  the  Statesman." 

This  meeting  was  the  annual  meeting  and  the  election  of  officers 

was  held,  resulting  in  the  election  of  the  following: 

President A.  L.  Benedict 

Vice-President Edward  S.  Warren 

Secretary  and  Treasurer Robert  M.  Codd,  Jr. 

The  Association  is  about  to  attend  a  Regimental  Drill  and  the 
awarding  of  war  medals  at  the  Seventy-Fourth  Regiment  Armory, 
this  at  the  invitation  of  Captain  A.  L.  Benedict,  now  returned  to 
this  city  from  service. 

All  indications  point  to  the  coming  season  as  being  productive  of 
members  and  pleasant  gatherings. 

Robert  M.  Codd,  Jr., 
Secretary. 
November  17,  1919. 
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Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York 

Treasurer's  Report  from  December  1,  1918  to  November  30,  1919 


Receipts 

Real  Estate — 

Balance,  December  i,  1918 

Rentals,  Fraunces  Tavern $  4,520.00 

Nos.  101-103  Broad  St 3 ,  999 .  96 

Nos.  146-148  W.  55th  St 5,217.64 

Refund  of  share  second  half  of  Taxes  146-148 

W.  55th  St.,  Oct.  1  to  Dec.  31,  1919 464.00 

Initiation  Fees 1 ,  000 .  00 

Interest  on  balances 162 .  24 

Interest  on  Liberty  Loan 549 .  35 

General  Fune — 

Balance,  December  1,  1918 

Subscriptions  to  Wetmore  Portrait 644 .  00 

Subscriptions  to  Flag  Fund 621 .50 

Subscriptions  to  Permanent  Fund 250 .  00 

Dues,  1919 12,394.00 

Insignia,  Rosettes  &  Ribbons 653 .  75 

Stewards,  Washington  Birthday  Celebration...  714.00 

Guests  at  Stated  Meetings 40.00 

Sales  at  Secretary's  Office 166.50 

Life  Membership 900 .  00 

Dues,  1915 10.00 

Dues,  1916 5 .00 

Dues,  1917 10.00 

Dues,  1918 260.00 

Dues,  1 920 99 .  00 

Donation  by  George  A.  Zabriskie  for  Pine  Tree 

Flag 125.00 

Donation  by  Walter  Francis  Burns 170.00 


Real  Estate 


$  3.899-40 


I5.9I3-I9 


$19,812.59 


General 


1,515.5° 


15.547-25 


517,062.75 
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Disbursements 

Real  Estate — 

Fraunces  Tavern  Maintenance,  Improvements, 

Repairs  and  Furnishings 

Taxes 

Mortgage  Interest 

Insurance 

Nos.  101-103  Broad  St.: 

Mortgage  Interest 

Taxes 

Nos.  146-148  W.  55th  St. : 

Mortgage  Interest 

Taxes 


1 ,694.42 
696.00 

2,925.00 
967.03 


1 ,500.00 
1 ,279.00 


1,287.50 
1 ,862 .00 


Liberty  Loan  Subscription . 


Cash  Balance 

General  Fund — 

Secretary's  Office,  Salaries,  Office  Expenses, 
Annual  and  Stated  Meetings,  Reports,  etc. . . . 

Treasurer's  Office,  Salaries,  Chapter  Payments, 
Dues  to  General  Society,  Insignia  and 
Rosettes,  Death  Notices,  etc 

Stewards,  Stated  and  Annual  Meetings  and 
Banquets 

Church  Services 

Speakers 

Memorial  Decorations 

Color  Guard 

Examiner 

Essay  Committee 

Flags  for  Fraunces  Tavern 

Flag  Day  Celebration 

Stewards,  Washington's  Birthday  Celebration . . 

Special  Appropriation  for  Lafayette  Day  Cele- 
bration   

Memorial  for  Edmund  Wetmore 

Special  appropriation  to  Welcome  Troops 

Special  appropriation,  special  meeting,  Jan.  6, 

1919 

Pine  Tree  Flag 

Refund  to  Real  Estate  Fund  on  a/c  Overdraft, 

December  i,  1918 


Overdraft,    December    1,    191 9,    supplied    by 

Real  Estate  Fund 

Balance,  Wetmore  Portrait $     644.00 

Balance,  Flag  Fund 621.50 

Balance,  Permanent  Fund 250.00 


4,92709 


3,693  72 

1,616.95 

178.30 

114.00 

60.00 

57-17 
300.00 

171.55 

64.30 

271 .08 

962.38 

23.60 
15.00 
57.00 

80.25 
125 .00 

2,829.86 

15.547-25 

1 , 284 . 90 


Less  Balance  due  Real  Estate . 


5i,5i5-50 
1 ,284.90 


230.60 


Real  Estate 


$  6,282.45 
2 ,779.00 

3.I49-50 

5,000.00 

17,210.95 
2,601 .64 


$19,812.59 


General 


17,062.75 

$17,062.75 


J.  WRAY  CLEVELAND,  Treasurer. 
We  have  audited  the  books  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York 
from  December  1,  191 8  to  November  30,  191 9,  and  hereby  certify  that  the  above  state- 
ment is  correct  and  in  accordance  with  the  same. 

TITLE  GUARANTEE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY. 
F.  F.  THOMASSEN,   Trust  Officer. 


Balance  Sheet 


Assets 

Real  Estate — 

Nos.  146-148  West  55th  St.  (cost  1902) 

Fraunces  Tavern  (cost  1 904) $80 ,  000 .  00 

Reconstruction  Fund 66,014.82 

Nos.  101-103  Broad  St.  (cost  1917) 

Securities,  3rd  Liberty  Loan 10,000.00 

4th  Liberty  Loan 3 ,  000 .  00 

5th  Liberty  Loan 5 ,  000 .  00 

Cash  Balance 

General  Fund — 

Books,  Pictures  and  Relics 

Office  Furniture  and  Fixtures 

Flags  and  Banners 

Tallmadge  Memoirs 

Tallmadge- Fraunces  Tavern  Medals 

Paperweights 

Subscription  to  Wetmore  Portrait 

Subscription  to  Permanent  Fund 

Subscription  for  Flags 

Walter  Francis  Burns  Fund 

Ribbons 

Insignia  1 2  at  1 8 

Unpaid  Dues 

Liabilities 

Real  Estate — 

Fraunces  Tavern  Mortgage 65 ,000.00 

Interest  from  Oct.  1,  i9i9to  Dec.  1,  1919 487.50 

Nos.  146-148  W.  55th  St.  Mortgage 30,000.00 

Interest  from  Aug.  1,  1919  to  Dec.  1,  1919.  .  500.00 

Nos.  101-103  Broad  St.  Mortgage 30,000.00 

Interest  from  Oct.  1,  1919  to  Dec.  1,  1919. .  .  250.00 

General  Fund — 

Amount  advanced  by  Real  Estate  Fund  to  meet  deficit. . 
Surplus 


>  62 , 000 . 00 

14-6,014.82 

80 , 000 . 00 

1 8 , 000 . 00 
2 ,601 .64 


5,500.00 
300.00 

3,625.00 
318.00 
162.00 
65.00 
644 . 00 
250.00 
621 .50 
1 70 . 00 

153-75 
216.00 
300.00 


65,487.50 


30 , 500 . 00 


30,250.00 


$308,616.46 


12,32525 


320,941-71 


126,237.50 

1 ,284.90 
193. 4I9-3I 

$320,941-71 


J.  WRAY  CLEVELAND,  Treasurer. 

We  have  audited  the  books  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York 
from  December  1,  191 8,  to  November  30,  191 9,  and  hereby  certify  that  the  above  balance 
sheet  is  correct  and  in  accordance  with  the  same. 

TITLE  GUARANTEE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 
F.  F.  THOMASSEN,  Trust  Officer. 
Approved: 

John  T.  Terry, 
E.  G.  Snow, 
Auditing  Committee. 
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Report  of  the  Historian 


In  Memoriam 


Admitted. 

William   Belden 1886 

Edward  Lyman  Swift 1895 

Dermot  Waburton  Keegan,  A.B.,  &  A.M 1898 

Edgar  Bartlett  Phelps 191 7 

William  Frederick  Stafford 1889 

Frederick  Ogden  Beach 1913 

Galbraith  Ward  (Sergeant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.     Died 

in  Service.) 1914 

Edward  Day  Page,  Ph.B 1915 

Meredith  Lewis  Jones  (1st  Lieutenant,  Pennsylvania 

Volunteers,  1863-1865.) 1890 

Willard  Roby,  A.B.,  LL.B 1897 

Frank  Watson  Jackson,  M.D 1890 

Thornton  Floyd  Turner 1890 

George  Rumsey  Sheldon,  A.B 1890 

Harrison  Edward  Gawtry  (N.  Y.  7th  Regiment  Vol- 
unteers, 1861-1863.) 1897 

Smith  Wooley  Conklin 1903 

Lyndon  Peck  Smith  (Private  N.  G.  S.,  N.  Y.,  1887- 

1892.) 1910 

Curtis  Noble  Douglas i9°9 

Charles  Newman 1893 

William  Titus  Whitmore 1917 

Daniel  Nellis  Crouse 1894 

George  Crawford  Clark  (Private  N.  G.  S.,  N.  Y., 

1863.) 1897 

Timothy  Matlack  Cheesman,  M.D 1888 

William  Ross,  Jr.  (1st  Lieutenant  Tank  Corps,  U.  S. 

A.     Died  in  Service.) 191 1 

George  Lombard  Williams 1893 

Jed  Frye 1902 

Charles  Delevan  Burrus *9l3 

Louis  Alexander  Dunham 19*3 

Cornelius  Du  Bois  Wagstaff 1895 

Alvah  Lewis  Reynolds 1 896 

Frank  Howard  Douglass 1 904 
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Died. 
June   6,    1918. 
July    22,   1918. 
October  8,   1918. 
October  24,   191 8. 
December  4,  191 8. 
December   16,    1918. 

December  17,  191 8. 
December  25,  191 8. 

December  26,   1918. 
January  i,   1919. 
January  8,  1919. 
January    10,    19 19. 
January    14,    19 19. 

January  29,  1919. 
January  29,  1919. 

February  3,  1919. 
February  9,  1919. 
February  13,   1919. 
February    18,    1919- 
February  19,   1919. 

February  24,   1919- 
February  25,   19 19. 

February  25,  19 19. 
March  6,   1919. 
March  6,   1919. 
March    22,    1919. 
March  22,  1919. 
March    23,    1919. 
March  27,   1919. 
April    10,    1919. 


David  Crawford  Clark,  A.B 1897         April  18,  1919. 

John  Hudson  Peck,  A.B. ,  A.M.,  LL.D 1905         May  4,    1919. 

Livingston  Crosby 1886         May  16,  1919. 

Rt.  Reverend  David  Hummell  Greer,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  (Chaplain  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution 
1908-1919.) 1908         May  19,  1919. 

Lewis  Parsons  Cook 1903         May  20,  1919. 

Chester  Ingersoll  Warren  (Major,  Ordnance  Dept. 

Died  in  Service.) 1909         May  26,   1919. 

Gen.  Asa  Bird  Gardiner,  LL.D.,  D.H.D.,  M.H.  (In- 
corporator of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  1883-4,  1884-5, 
1888-9,  1889-90,  1890-1,  1891-2,  1893-6;  Served 
on  Committee  on  Admissions,  1 883 ;  Committee 
to  arrange  for  General  Society,  1890;  Press  Com- 
mittee 1891). . . .  1884         May  28,  1919. 

Joseph  0.  B.  Webster 1919         May  30,  1919. 

Edward  Guyre  Burgess 1891         June  1,  1919. 

Charles  Isham,  A.B.  (Lieutenant,  N.  G.  S.,  N.  Y. 
Secretary,  1896-7;  Registrar,  189 1-6;  Served  on 
Board  of  Managers,  1900-3,  1908-10;  Chair- 
man, Membership  Committee,  1902-3 ;  Served  on 
Publication  Committee,  1904-10;  Museum  Com- 
mittee, 1908-9;  Real  Estate  Committee,  1907- 
1 1 ;  Proxy  Committee,  1 906-7 ;  Tablet  Commit- 
tee, 1895-6;  Committee  on  Pomeroy  Memorial, 
1896;  Chairman  Nominating  Committee,  19 13- 
1918.) 1890        June  9,    1919. 

Frank  Huron  Hill 1905         June  27,  1919. 

Charles  Dunning  Sayre 1916        July  2,  1919. 

Samuel  Joseph  Harriot 1893         July  24,   1919. 

Joseph  Williams   (Brevet  Lieutenant  and   2nd  M. 

Sergeant,  N.  Y.,  1875-1897.) 1908         July  24,  1919. 

William  Benford  Aitken,  A.B. ,  A.M.,  Ph. D 1894         August  3,    1919. 

Lawrence  Eugene  Sexton,  A.B.,  LL.B.  (Member  of 

Board  of  Managers,  1918-1919.) 1907         August  30,  1919. 

James  Carlisle  Parshall  Kincaid 1917         September  13,  1919. 

Ora  Howard  (Sergeant,  Mass.  Vol.  Inf.  Civil 
War.  Lieutenant  in  Mass.  Volunteer  Militia, 
1865-1866.) 1902         September  21,  1919. 

Charles  Knickerbacker  Winne  (Col.  Medical  Corps, 

U.  S.  A.     Retired.) 1889         September  24,  1919. 

Augustus  Lord  Hyde  (Sergeant,  Company  G,  22  nd 
Regiment,  N.  G.,  N.  Y.  Original  member  1861- 
1868.) 1903         September  25,  1919. 

Charles  A.  Lummis 1888         October  4,  1919. 

John  Franklin  Risley 191 1         October  5,  1919. 
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John  Mason  Knox 1849  October  21,  1919. 

David  Asa  Baldwin 1916  November  1 1,  1919. 

William  De  Wolf  Diraock  (Ensign,  U.  S.  N.,  1898.).  ..  1894  November  12,  1919. 

George  Chamberlain  Harding 1906  November  12,   1919. 

Joseph  John  Skinner,  Ph.  B.,  C.E.,  Ph. D 1914  November  12,   1919. 

Samuel    Manning    Welch     (Brevet    Major    General, 

N.  G.,  N.  Y.) 1893  November  23,  1919. 

John  Fletcher  Halstead 1895  November  24,  1919. 

Leon  Bliss 1897  November  30,  1919. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frederic  Gregory  Mather, 

Historian. 
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V 


A. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  WHO 
HAVE  MADE  THE  SUPREME  SAC 
RIFICE   FOR    THEIR   COUNTRY 

******** 


Sons  of  the  Revolution 

IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


"Fame,  their  triumph  shall  proclaim 
And  their  reward  be  this 
Immortality  of  fame 
Immortality  of  bliss." 


TOLMAN  DOUGLAS  WHEELER 

First  Lieutenant,  127th  Infantry,  I      S    A. 
American  Expeditionary  Fonts 

Born  October  2d,  1891 — Died  September  6th,  1918.      Battalion  Adjutant.      Fatally 
wounded  in  action  at  Juvigny,  August  31st,   1918.      Died  in  Paris,  France. 

Citation.  United  States  Army. 

First  Lieutenant  Tolman  I).  Wheeler  (deceased),  127th  Infantry. 
For  distinguished  and  exceptional   Gallantry  at  Soissons,   France,   on  M)  August, 
1918,  in  the  operations  of  the  AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  Forces,  in  testimony  thereof, 
and  as  an  expression  of  appreciation  of  his  Valor,  I  award  him  this  Citation.      Awarded 
on    27    March,    1919,  John.  J.  Pershing, 

Commander  in  Chief, 


CLARENCE  TEMPLE  LEONARD 

Corporal,  308th  Infantry,  77th  Division,  U.  S.  A. 
American  Expeditionary  Forces 
Born  September  8th,  1887— Died  September  15th,  1918 
Severely  wounded,  September  4th,   1918,  at  the  Battle  of  Revillon,  on  the  River 
Aisne,  France,  and  died  in  Field  Hospital. 
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^  MARSHALL  GRALFE  PEABODY 


Second  Lieutenant,  306th  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  U.  S.  A. 
American  Expeditionary  Forces 
Born  November  8th,  1882— Died  October  6th,   1918. 
Ambulance    driver    in    France    before    American    participation.     Mexican     Border 
Service,  U.  S.  A. 

Returned   to  France   and    was    killed   in   the    Argonne    while   leading   his   company, 
which  was  attached  to  Colonel   Whittlesey's  "Lost"   battalion 
Recommended  for  Captaincy  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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^   RAYMOND  HULL  NOBLE,  L.L.B.,  L.L.M. 

Captain,  Chief  of  the  Legal  Section,  Nitrate  Division.  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.    A. 
Volunteered  December  21st.  1917. 
Born  April  3d,  1886— Died  October  13th,   1918. 
Victim  of  the  influenza  epidemic  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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^  MARQUARD  WARD 


Private  312th  Infantry,  78th  Division,  U.  S.  A. 
American  Expeditionary  Forces 
Born  December  9th,  1894— Died  October  18th,  1918. 
Killed  in  action  at  Grand  Pre\  in  the  Argonne,  France. 
Citation,  Headquarters  78th  Division. 

General  Orders  No.  6.  March  17th,  1919. 
Private  Marquard  Ward,  Co.  C,  312th  Infantry,  before  meeting  death  in  action 
at  Talma  Farm,  the  18th  October,  1918,  manifested  a  signal  courage  and  fearlessness, 
advancing  in  the  face  of  a  murderous  machine-gun  fire,  displaying  to  his  comrades  an 
example  of  disdain  of  danger  and  of  initiative  in  attack,  reaching  and  falling  at  tin- 
nearest  point  to  the  enemy  attained  by  his  company  that  day. 


GALBRAITH  WARD 

Sergeant,  306th  Infantry,  77th  Division,  U.  S.  A 
American  Expeditionary  Forces 
Born  August  9th,  1892— Died  December  I  7th,   1918. 
Ambulance  Service  in  France  before  American  participation.      Died  of  pneumonia 
at  Chateau  Villain,  France. 

Citation,  Headquarters  77th  Division. 

General  Orders  No.  14.  February  21st,  1919. 
Sergeant  Galbraith  Ward,  No.  1703569,  Co.  M,  306th  Infantry  (deceased),  on  the 
night  of  November  2d  3rd,  I'*  I  8,  while  leading  a  detachment  through  a  heavily  shelled 
swamp  between  ThEORGUES  and  Harricourt,  this  soldier  showed  an  utter  disregard 
for  his  own  safety  in  directing  and  helping  the  men  under  him  to  find  shelter,  and  then 
walked  over  100  yards  through  shell  fire  to  the  rescue  of  a  soldier  of  the  304th 
Machine  Gun  Battallion,  who  had  been  severely  wounded,  bringing  him  to  a  place  of 
safety. 


WILLIAM  ROSS,  JR. 

First  Lieutenant,  301st  Battalion  Tank  Corps,  305th  Brigade,  U.  S.  A. 
American    Expeditionary    Forces 
Born  December  6th,  1885— Died  February  25th,  1919. 
Volunteered  for  Heavy  Tank  Corps  and  was  with  the  27th  and  30th   Divisions 
when   they   broke   the    famous    Hindenburg   Line. 

Died  at  Marseilles,  France,  when  about  to  embark  for  home. 
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CHESTER  INGERSOLL  WARREN 

Major,  Purchasing  Division,  Ordnance  Department.  U.  S.  A 
Born  February  22d,  1880— Died  May  26th,  1919. 
Volunteered  at  outbreak  of  the  war. 
While  in  service  at  Watervliet  Arsenal,  he  died  of  pneumonia,  in  Troy,  New  York 
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Honor  Roll 


Members  of  the  Society  Who  Were  in  Active  Service  in  the 
Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States 


John  W.  C.  Abbott,  Major,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Frederic  Eliot  Adams,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Purser  Elder  Adams,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Frederick  H.  Allen,  Lieutenant-Commander,  Flying  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Andrew  Anderson,  Jr.,  Instructor,  Naval  Aviation  Corps. 

Robert  W.  Anthony,  1st  Lieutenant  and  Chaplain,  U.  S.  A. 

Horace  Thurber  Aplington,  Major,  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

Francis  R.  Appleton,  Jr.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  General  Staff,  U.  S.  A. 

Frank  Thornton  Arms,  Captain,  Pay  Director,  U.  S.  N. 

Henry  Howell  Armstead,  Major,  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Raymond  Atwood,  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Henry  Fairfax  Ayres,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S. 

Egbert  Bagg,  Jr.,  1st  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Theodore  Layton  Bailey,  Captain,  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

Vernon  P.  Baker,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Gas  Division,  U.  S.  A. 

David  Banks,  Captain,  U.  S.  Guard. 

Percy  E.  Barbour,  Captain,  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

J.  Augustus  Barnard,  Major,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Robert  Ayres  Barnet,  Jr.,  Captain,  Marine  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Herbert  Barry,  Major,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Evans  Ellicott  Bartlett,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Ordnance,  F.  S.,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Graves  Bates,  Colonel,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

August  Belmont,  Major,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

A.  L.  Benedict,  Captain,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Arthur  Chalmers  Benson,  1st  Lieutenant,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Arthur  W.  Benson,  1st  Lieutenant,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Pelham  St.  George  Bissell,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Marshall  H.  Blake,  Private,  Motor  Transport  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Walter  Neilson  Bootay,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Wm.  B.  Boulton,  Jr.,  1st  Lieutenant,  Q.  M.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Joseph  B.  Bourne,  1st  Lieutenant,  Corps  of  Interpreters,  U.  S.  A. 

J.  V.  Bouvier,  Jr.,  Major,  Judge  Advocate  General,  U.  S.  A. 

John  V.  Bouvier,  3rd,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

W.  Sergeant  Bouvier,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

John  Jewsbury  Bradley,  Colonel,  General  Staff,  U.  S.  A. 

Lester  Strayer  Brady,  1st  Lieutenant,  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 
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Nathaniel  P.  Breed,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Barrett  Brinsmade,  Surgeon,  N.  R.  F. 

Abram  Vedder  Brower,  Captain,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Arthur  F.  Brown,  Captain,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  U.  S.  A. 

David  S.  Brown,  Master  Signal  Electrician,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Sohier  Bryant,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

George  Woodbury  Bunnell,  Colonel,  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Robert  White  Butler,  Major,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Albert  S.  Callan,  Captain,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Thomas  Millard  Camerden,  Quartermaster,  N.  R.  F. 

Henry  Cape,  Jr.,  Captain,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Charles  Johnson  Carpender,  Jr.,  Coxswain,  N.  R.  F. 

Elmendorf  Lester  Carr,  Ensign,  N.  R.  F. 

George  de  Grasse  Catlin,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Charles  Barber  Cattus,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

John  Conrad  Cattus,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Wallace  David  Chace,  Lieutenant,  Pay  Corps,  U.  S.  N. 

William  M.  Chadbourne,  1st  Lieutenant,  Adjutant  General's  Dept.,  U.  S.  A. 

Hilary  Ranald  Chambers,  Jr.,  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  N. 

Talbot  W.  Chambers,  Lieutenant  (J.  G.),  N.  R.  F. 

Robert  Berge  Chappotin,  Corporal,  F.  A.,  U.  S.  A. 

Arthur  Booth  Chase,  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  A. 

George  Hardcastle  Childs,  1st  Lieutenant,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Elihu  Cunyngham  Church,  Major,  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Grenville  Clark,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Douglas  Bailey  Class,  Coxswain,  N.  R.  F. 

John  Lyons  Class,  Sergeant,  Ambulance  Co.,  U.  S.  A. 

T.  Sherman  Class,  Private,  Machine  Gun  Co.  (R.  O.  T.  C.) 

William  M.  Clearwater,  Lieutenant,  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

E.  Pinckney  Collins,  1st  Lieutenant,  Corps  of  Interpreters,  U.  S.  A. 

Howard  Dennis  Collins,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Joseph  Henry  Colyer,  Jr.,  Major,  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

J.  de  Raismes  Combes,  Captain,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Frederick  Underwood  Conard,  Captain,  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Theodore  Brigham  Conklin,  Boatswain's  Mate,  N.  R.  F. 

Joseph  Fahys  Cook,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  U.  S.  A. 

Henry  David  Cooke,  Lieutenant  Commander,  U.  S.  N. 

Henry  Jared  Cookinham,  Jr.,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Walter  Sherman  Cookinham,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

J.  Grant  Cramer,  Captain,  Military  Intelligence  Branch,  U.  S.  A. 

John  W.  Crandall,  Seaman,  N.  R.  F. 

Robert  Crane,  Yeoman,  2nd  Class,  N.  R.  F. 

Theodore  Crane,  Captain,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Maunsell  Schieffelin  Crosby,  Captain,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Frederick  M.  Crossett,  Major,  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

Henry  Hastings  Curran,  Major,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 
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Bryon  B.  Daggett,  Major,  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

Francis  Colgate  Dale,  Captain,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

John  Francis  Daniell,  Major,  Adjutant  General's  Dept.,  U.  S.  A. 

Gilbert  Sterling  Bancroft  Darlington,  Chaplain,  U.  S.  N. 

Henry  Vane  Beams  Darlington,  Lieutenant  and  Chaplain,  Coast  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Thomas  Darlington,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

George  L.  Darte,  Captain,  Intelligence  Division,  General  Staff,  U.  S.  A. 

Dudley  Davis,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Frederick  M.  Dearborn,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Bennett  De  Beixedon,  Private,  Ordnance  Dept.,  U.  S.  A. 

Frederick  de  Figaniere,  Captain,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Louis  Everit  de  Forest,  Captain,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Sidney  Gilder  de  Kay,  Major,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

John  R.  Delefield,  Major,  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

Thomas  Denny,  Major,  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

Philip  Coe  de  Ronde,  Lieutenant,  Naval  Coast  Defense  R.  F. 

Nicholas  Edward  Devereux,  Jr.,  ist  Lieutenant,  M.  G.  Battalion,  U.  S.  A. 

Julian  Stanley  Dexter,  Private,  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

Warren  E.  Diefendorf,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Frederick  William  Dillingham,  Lieutenant-Commander,  U.  S.  N. 

Lemuel  CrofT  Dillenback,  Lieutenant,  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

Samuel  C.  Disbrow,  Private,  Motor  Transport  Corps,  O.  T.  S. 

Norman  H.  Donald,   ist  Lieutenant,  Tanks  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Chester  B.  Doubleday,  ist  Lieutenant,  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

Henry  Russell  Drowne,  Jr.,  ist  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Richard  B.  Duane,  ist  Lieutenant,  Air  Service  (Aeronautics),  U.  S.  A. 

Robert  Livingston  Duane,  Captain,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 

Harry  C.  Durston,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Air  Service  (Aeronautics),  U.  S.  A. 

Newbold  Le  Roy  Edgar,  Lieutenant- Commander,  N.  R.  F. 

Webster  A.  Edgar,  Commander,  U.  S.  N. 

Oliver  Edwards,  Brigadier-General,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Edward  Cargill  Ehlers,  ist  Lieutenant,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Amory  Vivion  Eliot,  ist  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

John  Elliott,  Major,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Elliott,  Jr.,  ist  Lieutenant,  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

Valentine  Hall  Everson,  Jr.,  Coxswain,  N.  R.  F. 

Adolphe  St.  Armant  Fairbanks,  Captain,  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Benjamin  Tappen  Fairchild,  ist  Lieutenant,  Sanitary  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

De  Witt  Clinton  Falls,  Major,  Inspector  General's  Department,  U.  S.  A. 

William  B.  Osgood  Field,   Major,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Joel  Ellis  Fisher,  Ensign,  N.  R.  F. 

Harvey  E.  Fisk,  Jr.,  Ensign,  Pay  Corps,  N.  R.  F. 

Kenneth  Fisk,  Ensign,  N.  R.  F. 

John  Tracy  Fitzpatrick,  ist  Lieutenant,  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

Rolfe  Floyd,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Henry  Hall  Forbes,  Captain,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Howard  Fox,  M.D.,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 
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Noel  Bleecker  Fox,  Captain,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Leland  G.  Francisco,  Private,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Herbert  Dunston  Fransioli,  Sergeant,  Ambulance  Co.,  U.  S.  A. 

James  L.  Freeborn,  Lieutenant,  N.  R.  F. 

Aaron  Vail  Frost,  Ensign,  N.  R.  F. 

William  Allison  Fuller,  ist  Lieutenant,  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Faxton  Eugene  Gardner,  Captain,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Henry  Burchell  Gardner,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Danforth  Geer,  Jr.,  2nd  Lieutenant,  General  Staff,  U.  S.  A. 

Joseph  White  Geer,  Captain,  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

Charles  Langdon  Gibson,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Stanley  H.  Gibson,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Albert  Edward  Gifford,  Chief  Yeoman,  N.  R.  F. 

George  Sidney  Goodspeed,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Edwin  D.  Graff,  Captain,  U.  S.  Guard. 

Norvin  H.  Green,  Private,  Field  Signal  Battalion,  U.  S.  A. 

Charles  E.  Greenough,  Major,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Hector  C.  Griswold,  Lieutenant  (S.  G.),  Civil  Engineer,  U.  S.  N. 

Albert  E.  Gunther,  Jr.,  Captain,  U.  S.  Guard. 

Horace  Charles  Hale,  2nd  Lieutenant,  S.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Alexander  M.  Hall,  2nd  Lieutenant  (J.  G.),  Air  Service,  U.  S.  N. 

Thomas  George  Hall,  Jr.,  Seaman,  N.  R.  F. 

Charles  Woodruff  Halsey,  Major,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Henry  D.  Hamilton,  Colonel  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

George  Demster  Hamlen,  Captain,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Graeme  Monroe  Hammond,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Cortland  Waite  Handy,  ist  Lieutenant,  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Harrison  Hart,  Chauffeur,  (ist  Class),  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Wright  Harts,  Colonel,  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Amory  Lawrence  Haskell,  Seaman,  2nd  Class,  N.  R.  F. 

Julian  Dewey  Heath,  2nd  ClassYeoman,  U.  S.  N. 

William  Todd  Helmuth,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Todd  Helmuth,  3rd,  Seaman,  ist  Class,  U.  S.  N. 

Lawrence  Hendee,  Captain,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Earle  Francis  Henry,  ist  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Ashley  M.  Herron,  Captain,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Harold  J.  Hichman,  ist  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  A. 

Frank  Carlton  Hill,  Carpenter,  N.  R.  F. 

William  Burr  Hill,  Jr.,  ist  Lieutenant,  S.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Lyman  Northrup  Hine,  Major,  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  A. 

Edward  Hinman,  Jr.,  ist  Lieutenant,  S.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Rev.  Roswell  Randall  Hoes,  Chaplain,  U.  S.  N. 

Spencer  Bininger  Hopping,  Private,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

George  Sanford  Hornblower,  Major,  Judge  Advocate,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Edward  Horton,  Colonel,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Henry  Greene  Hotchkiss,  ist  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  U.S.  A. 

Owen  Edward  Houghton,  Jr.,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S. 
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Lydig  Hoyt,  ist  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Frederic  E.  Humphreys,  Major,  Air  Service,  S.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Charles  H.  Jackson,  Captain,  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Charles  A.  Johnson,  Private,  Air  Service,  S.  C.  (R.  O.  T.  C). 

George  A.  Johnson,  Colonel,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Walter  Rysam  Jones,  Private,  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

Richard  B.  Kent,  Private,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Pancoast  Kidder,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Jerome  Kingsbury,  Captain,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Morris  E.  Kinnan,  Boatswain's  Mate,  N.  R.  T.  S. 

Birge  Warner  Kinne,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Eugene  Klapp,  Major,  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

Lewis  Abberley  Kniffm,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

F.  Dudley  Kohler,  Seaman,  N.  R.  F. 

George  Farnham  Kunhardt,  ist  Lieutenant,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Kingsley  Kunhardt,  Private,  Field  Artillery  (O.  T.  C). 

Francis  G.  Landon,  Major,  Adjutant  General's  Department,  U.  S.  A. 

Paul  Alexander  Lamed,  Major,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Edward  Bailey  Libby,  ist  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Milton  C.  Lightner,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Wallace  Hetherington  Linn,  Captain,  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

Arthur  W.  Little,  Major,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Leroy  Lockwood,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

John  Dudley  Long,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

Clinton  Mansfield  Lucas,  Captain,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Henry  Luckett,  Captain,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Edward  A.  Lyon,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Clarence  A.  Manning,  Sergeant,  Intelligence  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Samuel  Herbert  Mapes,  Captain,  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

William  J.  McChesney,  Jr.,  ist  Lieutenant,  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

George  Brinton  McClellan,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Ordnance  Dept.,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Alexander  McCulloch,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Frank  Brainerd  McKee,  ist  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

John  Barret  McKee,  Seaman,  (2nd  Class)  U.  S.  N. 

Samuel  McKee,  Jr.,  ist  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

David  McCandless  McKell,  Captain,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

George  Eyerman  McLaughlin,  Assistant  Surgeon,  N.  R.  F. 

Howard  Victor  Meeks,  Engineering  Ensign,  N.  R.  F. 

Clarence  Edward  Meissner,  Sergeant,  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Harold  G.  Meissner,  Private,  Ambulance  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Kenneth  B.  Merrill,  Captain,  Motor  Transport  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Henry  Morton  Merriman,  Lieutenant,  N.  R.  F. 

Arthur  Seitz  Mickens,  Sergeant,  Field  Signal  Battalion,  U.  S.  A. 

George  Wildey  Miller,  Private,  Air  Service,  S.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Philip  Overton  Mills,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

George  Peabody  Montgomery,  ist  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A 

Charles  Moran,  Lieutenant,  N.  R.  F. 
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Walter  W.  Mott,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Robert  Munson,  Private,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Francis  W.  Murray,  Jr.,  Lieutenant  (Senior  Grade),  N.  R.  F. 

John  A.  Nathans,  Corporal,  M.  G.  Battalion,  U.  S.  A. 

Julian  Van  Cleef  Nevius,  Chief  Petty  Officer,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 

George  Pardee  Nichols,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Edward  Olmsted,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  General  Staff,  U.  S.  A. 

Elam  Ward  Olney,  Captain,  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

Donald  Olyphant,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

John  Kensett  Olyphant,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Murray  Olyphant,  ist  Lieutenant,  Ambulance  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

Robert  Morrison  Olyphant,  Captain,  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

Samuel  S.  Otis,  Ensign,  U.  S.  N. 

Courtenay  K.  Page,  Corporal,  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

Harold  C.  Parsons,  Wagoner,  Ammunition  Train,  U.  S.  A. 

Richard  Cunningham  Patterson,  Jr.,  Captain,  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

Thomas  Proctor  Peckham,  Captain,  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

George  Fitch  Perkins,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Alexander  Perry,  Captain,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Edward  McClure  Peters,  Captain,  National  Naval  Volunteers. 

John  J.  Phelps,  Lieutenant  (J.  G.),  N.  R.  F. 

Elmo  Neale  Pickerill,  ist  Lieutenant,  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

Harold  S.  Pierson,  Private,  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

Walter  D.  Pinkus,  ist  Lieutenant,  Motor  Transport  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Alexander  Ross  Piper,  Captain,  Retired,  Acting  Q.  M.,  U.  S.  A. 

Charles  Winfield  Pitcher,  Sergeant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Milton  Wooley  Piatt,  M.D.,  Captain,  M.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Harold  Everett  Porter,  Captain,  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

Alexander  Dallas  Bache  Pratt,  ist  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Jesse  Lindsay  Primrose,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Paul  Christopher  Raborg,  Major,  M.  G.  Battalion,  U.  S.  A. 

Thomas  M.  T.  Raborg,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Rand,  Colonel,  Judge  Advocate's  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

John  Howard  Randerson,  Private,  Air  Service,  S.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Sydney  Brayton  Redecker,  Chief  Yeoman,  U.  S.  N. 

Noyes  Reynolds,  Private,  Ambulance  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Lathrop  Rich,  Jr.,  Captain,  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

Rowland  A.  Robbins,  Jr.,  Lieutenant,  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

Anson  F.  Robinson,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

John  B.  Rogers,  Jr.,  Private,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Charles  A.  Rose,  Sergeant,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

William  C.  Sanger,  Jr.,  ist  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Walter  Nickerson  Scharff,  ist  Lieutenant,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Gilbert  Van  Evera  Schenck,  Major,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Carl  H.  Schultz,  Corporal,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

C.  Allen  Schwarzwaelder,  ist  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Stanley  De  F.  Scott,  Sergeant,  Ambulance  Co.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Raymond  Seabrook,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

William  H.  Selden,  Jr.,  Captain,  Headquarters  Supply  Train,  U.  S.  1 

Horatio  Seymour,  1st  Lieutenant,  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

Raymond  Branch  Seymour,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Farrington  Sheldon,  Sergeant,  M.  G.  Battalion,  U.  S.  A. 

Belmar  Clarence  H.  Shepley,  Chief  Boatswain,  U.  S.  N. 

Nelson  T.  Shields,  Jr.,  1st  Lieutenant,  Dental  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Sturges  B.  Shields,  1st  Lieutenant,  Dental  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  Captain,  General  Staff,  U.  S.  A. 

J.  D.  Shoemaker,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Livingston  Lyman  Short,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Montgomery  Hunt  Sicard,  Assistant  Surgeon,  N.  R.  F. 

Francis  F.  Simpson,  Corporal,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Henry  L.  Slade,  Jr.,  1st  Lieutenant,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Herbert  Jermain  Slocum,  Colonel,  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

Paul  Frederick  Slocum,  1st  Lieutenant,  Air  Service,  S.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Chandler  Smith,  Captain,  Air  Service  (Aeronautics),  S.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Floyd  R.  Smith,  Jr.,  Private,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Hamilton  J.  Smith,  Captain,  Intelligence  Department,  U.  S.  A. 

Robert  S.  Smith,  Colonel,  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Sydney  Leighton  Smith,  Major,  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Harvey  Smith,  Jr.,  Major,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Wm.  F.  Southwick,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Alfred  A.  Spadone,  Captain,  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

Lorillard  Spencer,  Major,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Miller  Sperry,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Paul  C.  Squires,  Private,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Paul  Randolph  Stalnaker,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  N. 

Lloyd  Rider  Stark,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Air  Service,  S.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Whitney  W.  Stark,  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Ernest  Stavey,  Lieutenant,  N.  R.  F. 

George  Raynolds  Stearns,  Jr.,  1st  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Willard  F.  Stearns,  Corporal,  Mechanical  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Herbert  Whiting  Stickney,  Jr.,  1st  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Raymond  Dubois  Stickney,  Private,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Francis  R.  Stoddard,  Jr.,  Major,  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

Floyd  Watrous  Stoker,  Lieutenant  (J.  G.),  N.  R.  F. 

John  Arthur  Strang,  Captain,  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

Elbridge  Stratton,  Lieutenant,  Field   Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

George  Templeton  Strong,  Private,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Jesse  Woodhull  Stuart,  Private,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 

Granville  Forbes  Sturgis,  Private,  Base  Hospital,  U.  S.  A. 

John  Nicholas  Summers,  Hospital  Apprentice,  2nd  Class,  LT.  S.  N. 

Walter  Lispenard  Suydam,  Jr.,  Lieutenant,  N.  R.  F. 

Starr  Taintor,  Lieutenant-Commander,  N.  R.  F. 

Malcolm  H.  Tallman,  Private,  Air  Service,  S.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Edward  T.  H.  Talmage,  Jr.,  1st  Lieutenant,  Artillery,  U.  S   A. 
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Washington  Irving  Taylor,  Colonel,  Coast  Artillery  Corp9,  U.  S.  A. 

Mills  Ten  Eyck,  Assistant  Paymaster,  N.  R.  F. 

Ten  Broeck  M.  Terhune,  Captain,  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

John  T.  Terry,  Jr.,  ist  Lieutenant,  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  A. 

Reynal  de  St.  M.  Thebaud,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Winthrop  Gordon  Thomas,  Corporal,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

George  Halsey  Thompson,  Corporal,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Joseph  Wilbur  Tovell,  Yeoman,  ist  Class,  U.  S.  N. 

Philip  Loomis  Thurber,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Lt. -Colonel,  Motor  Supply  Train,  U.  S.  A. 

Penfield  Tompkins,  Captain,  Q.  M.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Rowland  Tompkins,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Joseph  Wilbur  Tovell,  Yeoman,  ist  Class,  U.  S.  N. 

Edward  Barbour  Towns,  ist  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Reynolds  King  Townsend,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Robert  Alexander  Travis,  Lieutenant,  M.  G.  Battalion,  U.  S.  A. 

Harland  Adams  Trax,  Captain,  S.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Charles  D.  Trexler,  Captain  (Chaplain),  U.  S.  A. 

Samuel  G.  Trexler,  Chaplain,  Base  Hospital,  U.  S.  A. 

Clarence  Fagan  True,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Evans  Trull,  Captain,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Fenton  Benedict  Turck,  Captain,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Thomas  Mcllvaine  Turner,  Captain,  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

Albert  Vander  Veer,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

James  Newell  Vander  Veer,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke,  Lieutenant  Commander,  Chaplain,  N.  R.  F. 

George  E.  Van  Guysling,  ist  Lieutenant,  Q.  M.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Howell  Van  Nostrand,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Monroe  von  Mayhoff,  ist  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Gordon  Voorhies,  Major,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Peter  A.  H.  Voorhis,  Seaman,  N.  R.  F. 

Herbert  T.  Wade,  Captain,  Ordnance  Dept.,  U.  S.  A. 

Earle  D.  Walker,  Private,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

John  Baldwin  Walker,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Franklin  Wilmer  Ward,  Colonel,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Chas.  Elliot  Warren,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Ordnance  Dept.,  U.  S.  A. 

Lawrence  Washington,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Frederick  Martin  Waterbury,  Major,  Ordnance  Dept.,  U.  S.  A. 

John  Weare,  Unassigned  Captain,  U.  S.  A. 

Frank  Daniel  Webster,  Colonel,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

De  Witt  Clinton  Weld,  Jr.,  Colonel,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Newell  W.  Wells,  Jr.,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Ambulance  Section,  U.  S.  A. 

Jason  R.  Westerfield,  Ensign,  Naval  Flying  Corps. 

Albert  Theodore  Weston,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  N.  R.  F. 

Sherburne  Whpple,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

James  Dugald  White,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Reynold  Webb  Wilcox,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 
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William  D.  Wilkes,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

Charles  Anderson  Williams,  Captain,  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

Herbert  C.  Wills,  Private,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Wilson,  Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  A. 

George  Albert  Wingate,  Brig.-Gen.,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Harold  A.  Wintjen,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

George  Talman  Wisner,  Seaman,  N.  R.  F. 

Roger  Wisner,  1st  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Francis  I.  Woodburn,  Private,  Infantry,  R.  O.  T.  C. 

Harold  Chase  Woodward,  Major,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Lewis  Woodworth,  Chief  Yeoman,  U.  S.  N. 

Harrison  Wright,  Captain,  Transportation  Corps,  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

William  Ryer  Wright,   1st  Lieutenant,  Ordnance  Dept.,  U.  S.  A. 

Walter  Frothingham  Wyman,  1st  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Blinn  F.  Yates,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Charles  L.  Zabriskie,  Seaman,  N.  R.  F. 

Charles  C.  Zacharie,  Captain,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Members  wishing  their  record  corrected  will  please  notify  the  Secretary. 
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Members  Admitted 


December  1,  1918  to  December  1,  1919 


Members. 
191 9 — Anderson,  Andrew,  Jr., 

St.  Augustine,  Florida. 
1 91 9 — Andrews,  Alfred  Carpenter, 

New  York  City. 
1 91 9 — Ash,  Gordon  Monges, 

Frederick,  Maryland. 
1 91 9 — Ballard,  Edward  Lathrop, 

New  York  City. 

1 91 9 — Barbour,  Percy  E., 

New  York  City. 


1918 — Barney,  George  Deverell,  M.D., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1 91 9 — Becker,  Frank  Harrison, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1919 — Bootay,  Walter  Neilson, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1 919 — Bowers,  Spotswood  Dandridge, 
New  York  City. 

1919 — Brady,  Rev.  Cyrus  Townsend, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

19 1 9— Brent,  Henry  Kelly, 

New  York  City. 


1 919 — Brown,  Arthur  Flint, 

Brunswick,  Maine. 

1 91 9 — Brown,  Theodore  Burgess, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Ancestors. 
Isaac  Cochran  (1742-1835), 

Lieutenant,  New  Hampshire   Militia. 
Robert  Andrews,  Jr.  (1752-1835). 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Jacob  Morgan,  Sr.  (1716-1792). 

Lieutenant,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 
John  Wiley  (1748-1829), 

Captain,     New     York     Continental 
Regiment. 
Joseph  Weston, 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Benjamin  Knight, 

Matross,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Jacob  Knight, 

Private,    Massachusetts    Continental 
Infantry. 
Nathaniel  Barney  (1729-1776), 

Private,  Connecticut  Continental  In- 
fantry. 
Joseph  De  Silva  ( 1835), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
George  Norton  (1750-1830), 

Private,  Connecticut  Continental  In- 
fantry. 
Charles  Stewart  (1 729-1800), 

Commissary  General  of  Issue,  Conti- 
nental Army. 
John  Brady  (i733~i779)» 

Captain,  Pennsylvania  Line. 
Hugh  Brent  (1 739-1813), 

Captain,  Virginia  Militia. 
Maurice  Langhorne  ( 1816), 

Member  Committee  of  Safety,  Cum- 
berland County,  Virginia. 
Ignatius  Taylor  (1 746-1 807), 

Lieutenant-Colonel,   Maryland  Mili- 
tia. 
Rowland  Chambers  (1 744-1 821), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
David  Brown  (1730-1802), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Minute  Men. 
William  Brown  (1749-1816), 

1st  Lieutenant,  Massachusetts  Mili- 
tia. 
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Members. 

1919 — Burgess,  Charles  Edward, 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

1919 — Callan,  Earl  Folts, 
Ilion,  N.  Y. 


1919 — Chambers,  Talbot  W., 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

1919 — Chappotin,  Robert  Berge, 
Jamaica,  L.  I. 

1919 — Chase,  George  Thorndike, 
New  York  City. 

1919 — Chatfield,  Walter  Clark, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

191 9 — Chisolm,  William  Garnett, 
New  York  City. 

1 91 8 — Clearwater,  William  M., 
New  York  City. 

1 91 9 — Coit,  Samuel, 

New  York  City. 


Ancestors. 
John  Wands  (1728-1824), 

Ensign,  New  York  Militia. 
Jacob  Folts  (1711-1808), 

1  st  Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 
George  Getman  (1 723-1 789), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Conrad  Folts  (1747-1793), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Peter  S.  Loucks, 

2nd  Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 
William  Emphie   (Empie), 

Ensign,  New  York  Militia. 
Benjamin  Sherman  (1712-1788), 

Ensign,  Rhode  Island  Militia. 
Francis  Tanner  (1 762-1 847), 

Private,  Rhode  Island  Militia. 
Johannes  Getman  (1754 ), 

Corporal,  New  York  Militia. 
John  vSchultz  (1728-1789), 

1st  Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 
John  Strayer  (Straer)  (1 744-1 800), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Isaac  Tanner  (1726-1832), 

Ensign,  Rhode  Island  Militia. 
Nathan  Peterson  (1743- 1797), 

Private,  Rhode  Island  Militia. 
Enos    Clapsaddle    (Klappsattel),    ( 

1777), 

Major,  New  York  Militia. 
William  Clapsaddle  (1753-1827), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Daniel  Chapman  (1757-1841), 

Sergeant,  New  York  Line. 
Warner  Dygert  ( 1780), 

Member   New   York    Committee 
Safety. 
Frederick  Frank, 

Captain,  New  York  Militia. 
Hanyoost  Petrie  ( 1777), 

1st  Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 
Frederick  Getman  (1 751-18 12), 

Captain,  New  York  Militia. 
Frederick  Frelinghuysen   (1753-1804), 

Member  Continental  Congress. 
Dudley  Coleman  (1 745-1 797), 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  Massachusetts 
Line. 
Stephen  Abbot  (1749-1813), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Line. 
Gideon  Stoddard  (1714-1780), 

Member    Committee    of    Inspection, 
Wodbury,  Connecticut. 
Lewis  Willis  (1734-18 12), 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  Virginia  Line. 
Matthias  Clearwater  (1 756-1 840), 

Private,  New  York  Levies. 
Samuel  Coit  (1 708-1 792), 

Colonel,  Connecticut  Militia. 


of 
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Members. 


i  919 — Cox,  Wallace  Melville, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1 91 9 — De  Beixedon,  Edward  Fremaux,  Jr., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1 91 9 — Dewey,  Seth  Bradford, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1 91 9 — Duane,  Robert  Livingston, 
New  York  City. 

1919 — Eliot,  Amory  Vivion, 

New  York  City. 

1 91 9— Eroe,  Ralph  De  Witt, 

New  York  City. 

191 9 — Fearing,  George  William  Sutton, 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

1 919 — French,  Harold  Waldo, 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

1 919 — Gambee,  Robert  Calvin, 
Englewood,  N.  J. 


191 9 — Gardner,  Edward  Edes  Eayres, 
New  York  City. 

1 91 9 — Gifford,  Albert  Edward, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1 91 9 — Gordon,  Rev.  Percy, 

New  York  City. 
1 91 9 — Grant,  Robert  McQueen, 

New  York  City. 
1919 — Green,  Norvin  Hewitt, 

New  York  City. 


1 9 19 — Grout,  Harold  Mclntyre, 

Troy,  N.  Y. 
1919 — Gunther,  Albert  Edward,  Jr., 

New  York  City. 
1919 — Halsey,  Francis  Reboul, 

Astoria,  L.  I. 


1 91 9 — Harbeck,  John  Lloyd, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

1 91 9 — Harriman,  Lewis  Gildersleeve, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1 91 9 — Hart,  William  Harrison, 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


Ancestors. 
Uriel  Strong, 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 
William  Cox  (1738-1815), 

Private,  New  York  Levies. 
David  Rogers,  M.D.  (1748-1829), 

Surgeon,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Jeremiah  Dewey  (1763 ), 

Fifer,  Vermont  Militia. 

Thomas  Todd  (1760 ), 

Fifer,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
James  Duane  (1 733-1 797), 

Member  Continental  Congress. 
David  Eliot  (i754_I793), 

Private,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 
Jeremiah  Clark  (1 730-1808), 

Member  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress. 
Israel  Fearing  (1747-1826), 

Major,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Ephraim  French  (1751-1834), 

Private,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 
Yost  Steinberger  (1754 )> 

Lieutenant,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 
Michael  Laury  (17 16 ), 

Private,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 
Paul  Revere  (1734-1818), 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  Massachusetts 
Artillery. 
Hendrick  Mesick  (17 15-1809), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Ambrose  Gordon  (1 750-1 804), 

Paymaster,  Continental  Dragoons. 
James  Requa,  Sr.  (1729-1817), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Francis  Gurnee,  Jr.  (1 735-1 822), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
John  Copper  (1 755-1838), 

2nd  Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 
Ebenezer  Backus,  Jr.  (1740-18 12), 

Major,  Connecticut  Militia. 
James  Griffin  (1739-1824), 

Private,  New  York  Line. 
Jacob  Griffin, 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  New  York  Mili- 
tia. 
Jacob  Griffin,  Jr.  (1 764-1 799), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Christian  Du  Bois,  Jr.  (1746- 1807), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Christian  Du  Bois  (1 721-1786), 

Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 
John  Harbeck, 

Lieutenant,  New  York  City  Volun- 
teers. 
John  Benjamin  (1731-1796), 

Major,  Connecticut  Militia. 
John  Van  Tassel  (1734-1813), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
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Members, 
i 91 9 — Havemeyer,  Frederick  Christian,  3rd., 

New  York  City. 
1919 — Kays,  Eugene  Delancey, 

New  York  City. 

1 91 9 — Heath,  George  Wilson, 

Arlington,  N.  J. 
1 91 9 — Hering,  Oswald  Constantin, 

New  York  City. 

1919 — Holman,  Frank  Newton, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


Ancestors. 
Michael  Billeger  (1750-1836), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Henry  Post  (1747-1830), 

Private,     New     Jersey     Continental 
Regiment. 
Peleg  Heath  (1 747-1 786), 

Major,  Rhode  Island  Militia. 
Daniel  Owen  (1 732-181 2), 

Deputy     Assistant,     Rhode     Island 

General  Assembly. 
Samuel  Holman  (1750-1841), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Solomon  Holman  (1723 ), 

Corporal,   Massachusetts  Militia. 
Jonathan  Birge  ( 1776), 

Captain,  Connecticut  State  Troops. 
Timothy  Lockwood  (1735 ), 

Lieutenant,  Connecticut  Guards. 


1 91 9 — Johnson,  Robert  Underwood, 
New  York  City. 

1919 — Kendall,  William  Beals, 
New  York  City. 


1919 — Kingsbury,  Willoughby  Joseph, 
New  York  City. 


John  Wigton  (1742-1793), 

Lieutenant,  Pennsylvania  Line. 
Jonathan  Kendall  (1 751-1796), 

Fifer,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Silas  Whitney  (1758-1838), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Daniel  Whitney  (1 720-1 782), 

Sergeant,   Massachusetts  Militia. 
Jonas  Willoughby  (1 737-1 792), 

Private,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 
William  McKeen, 

Private,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 


1 91 9 — Kinne,  Birge  Warner, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1 91 9 — Leay craft,  Frank  Everett, 
South  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

1 91 9 — Loomis,  Guy, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1919 — Madden,  Francis  L., 

Ossining,  N.  Y. 
1919 — Magonigle,  Abraham  Brouwer, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1 919 — McLaughlin,  J.  Fairfax, 

New  York  City. 


191 9 — Merrill,  Kenneth  Burdick, 

New  York  City. 
1 919 — Mickens,  Arthur  Seitz, 

Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 
191 9 — Miesse,  Frank  Harwood, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1 91 9 — Miller,  Gerardus  Lansing, 

Englewood,  N.  J. 


Elijah  Kinney  (1 743-1830), 

Private,  New  York  Line. 
John  Leaycraft, 

Lieutenant,    Armed    Sloop,    "Mont- 
gomery." 
Thomas  Loomis  (1714-1792), 

Private,  Connecticut  State  Troops. 
Samuel  Loper  (1 743-1 799). 

Sergeant,  Connecticut  State  Troops. 
Hendrick  Bell  (1740-1814), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
John  Taliaferro  Brooks  (1763-1831), 

Brigade-Major,  Virginia  Artillery. 
St.  George  Tucker  (1752-1828), 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  VirginialMilitia. 
Isaac  Post  (1742 ), 

Ensign,  New  York  Militia. 
Josiah  Smith  (1723-1786), 

Colonel,  New  York  Militia. 
Daniel  Miesse  (1744-1816), 

Private,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 
William  Hun  (1734-1814), 

Captain,  New  York  Militia. 
Richard  Hun  (1 760-1 795), 

Sergeant,  New  York  Militia. 
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Members. 
iqiq — Mudge,  Charles  Walradt, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

1 9 19 — Nevius,  Julian  Van  Cleef, 

East  Millstone,  N.  J. 


1 9 19 — Oberholser,  Edward  Jacob, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1 91 9 — Olena,  Alfred  Douglas, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1919 — Otis,  Samuel  Shackford, 

Winnetka,  Illinois. 

1 919 — Park,  Charles,  D.D., 

New  York  City. 


1 919 — Parkman,  Francis, 

Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

1919 — Penniman,  Gardner  Brewer, 
Quogue,  L.  I. 

1919— Piatt,  Milton  Wooley,  M.D., 
New  York  City. 


1919 — Plum,  Frank  Henry, 

Rahway,  N.  J. 
19 18 — Proctor,  Frederick  Freeman, 

Larchmont,  N.  Y. 
1919 — Read,  George  Henry, 

Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
1919 — Robbins,  Rowland  Ames,  Jr., 

New  York  City. 
1 91 9 — Salter,  Thomas  Manning, 

Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 
1919 — Sawyer,  Elwood  Austin, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1919 — Scovil,  Rev.  Charles  Barker, 

New  York  City. 
1 91 9 — Sears,  Joseph  Homer, 

New  York  City. 
1 91 9 — Secor,  Theodosius  Fowler, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
191 9 — See,  Edward, 

New  York  City. 
1 91 9 — Selden,  William  Hilliard,  Jr., 

New  York  City. 
1 9 19 — Small,  George  Eldridge, 

New  York  City. 
191 9— Smith,  Robert  Shufeldt, 

Governor's  Island,  N.  Y. 
1 91 9 — Spelman,  Timothy  Mather,  2nd., 

New  York  City. 


Ancestors. 
Jarvis  Mudge  (1 724-1810), 

1st    Lieutenant,    New    York    Conti- 
nental Regiment. 
Richard  Carter  (1 759-1835). 

Private,  Maryland  Line. 
John  Van  Derveer  (1752-1841), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Samuel  Crowell  (1742-1811), 

Private,  Connecticut  State  Troops. 
Daniel  Leffingwell  (1752-1778), 

Lieutenant,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Stephen  Otis  (1 738-1 831), 

Sergeant,     Connecticut     Continental 
Infantry. 
Matthew  Park  ( 18 19), 

Ensign,  Pennsylvania   Militia. 
Jonathan  Valentine  (1730-1811), 

Private,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 
John  Covert  ( 1827), 

Ensign,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 
Israel  Fearing  (1 747-1826), 

Major,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Jabez  Fitch  (1 748-1 789), 

Captain,   Connecticut  Militia. 
Jeremiah  Piatt,  (1752 ), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Philetus  Smith   (1 730-1800), 

Captain,  New  York  Militia. 
Richard  Skinner  ( 1779). 

Captain,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Peter  Tufts,  Jr.  (1729-1791), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
William  Read  (1707-1782), 

Private,  Rhode  Island  Militia. 
Frederick  Robbins  (1 756-1 821), 

Sergeant,   Connecticut  Militia. 
Titus  Salter  (1722-1798), 

Captain,  New  Hampshire  Artillery. 
John  Benjamin  (1 731-1796), 

Major,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Isaac  Sayre  (Sears)  (1762-1842), 

Fifer,  New  Jersey  Line. 
Edmund  Sears  (1 744-1832), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Stephen  Burritt   (1737 )> 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Abraham  See  (1753-1813), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Samuel  Selden  (1723-1776), 

Colonel,    Connecticut  State  Troops. 
Laurence  Egbert  (1 746-1 821), 

Private,  Philadelphia  County  Militia. 
Phineas  Smith  (1 759-1 839), 

Private,  Connecticut  Line. 
Stephen  Spelman  (1 745-1 800), 

Sergeant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Salem  Towne  (1 746-1 825), 

Brigade-Major,   Massachusetts  Mili- 
tia. 
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Members. 


191 9 — Sperry,  Henry  Muhlenberg, 
New  York  City. 

1919 — Starr,  Leopold  Eidlitz, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

1 91 9 — Stevens,  Chester  Hermon, 
New  York  City. 

1 91 8 — Strang,  John  Arthur, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


1 919 — Stratton,  Elbridge, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
1919 — Travis,  Robert  Alexander, 

Clarksburg,  West  Virginia. 
1 919 — Taylor,  Willard  Underwood, 

New  York  City. 
1 91 9 — Ten  Broeek,  Harry  Albert, 

Watervliet,  N.  Y. 
191 9 — Tilghman,  Frederick  B., 

New  York  City. 
1919 — Tilghman,  Sidell, 

Madison,  N.  J. 
191 9 — Townsend,  James  Bliss, 

New  York  City. 
1919 — Tucker,  George  Washington, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1 91 9 — Underwood,  Enoch  William, 

Garden  City,  L.  I. 
1 91 9 — Underwood,  Russell  Sage, 

New  York  City. 
1919 — Van  Derzee,  Newton  Briggs, 

Selkirk,  N.  Y. 
1 91 9 — Ware,  Frederick  Alonzo, 

Freeport,  L.  I. 


1919 — Watrous,  Richard  Benedict, 
Forest  Hills,  L.  I. 

1919 — Webb,  John  Griswold, 

Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 

1 91 9 — Webster,  Joseph  O.  B., 
Fordham,  N.  Y. 

1 91 9 — Webster,  Richardson, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Ancestors. 
William  Cooley  (1736-1825), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Peter  Cushing  (1741-1783), 

Captain,   Massachusetts  Militia. 
Frederick  Augustus  Conrad  Muhlenberg 

(1750-1801), 

Member  Continental  Congress. 
Cornelius  Van  Veghten  (1735-1813), 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  New  York  Mili- 
tia. 
Thomas  Stevens  (171 8-1 791), 

Selectman,  Connecticut. 
Abraham  Ean  (1741 ), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Hendricus  Du  Bois  (1 743-1 784), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Garret  Storm  (1722-1801), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
John  Storm   (1765-1833), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Louis  J.  Du  Bois  (1733 ). 

Captain,  New  York  Militia. 
Charles  Simpson  (1 744-1 834), 

Drummer,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Samuel  Craig, 

Lieutenant,   Pennsylvania  Militia. 
Elijah  Taylor, 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Aaron  Comstock  (1744-18 15), 

Private,  Continental  Regiment. 
Matthew  Tilghman  (17 18-1790), 

Member  Continental  Congress. 
Matthew  Tilghman  (17 18-1790), 

Member  Continental  Congress. 
Henry  Wisner  (1720-1790), 

Member  Continental  Congress. 
William  Reed  (1701 ), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
William  Henshaw  (1 735-1 820), 

Colonel,  Massachusetts  Minute  Men. 
William  Henshaw  (1725-1820), 

Colonel,  Massachusetts  Minute  Men. 
Cornelius  Van  Derzee  (1740 ), 

Ensign,  New  York  Militia. 
John  Alvord, 

Corporal,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Gershom  Bulkley  (1 750-1 791), 

Private,   Connecticut   Militia. 
Benjamin  Watrous  (1748 ), 

Private,      Connecticut      Continental 
Line. 
Samuel  Blachley  Webb  (1753-1807), 

Brevet   Brigadier-General,    Connecti- 
cut Line. 
Thomas  Webster  (171 2-1 781), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Line. 
Wing  Spooner  (1738-1810), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
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Members, 
i  919 — Weed,  Clayton  Bagshaw, 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
1919 — Welch,  El  wood  Stuart, 

Klmhurst,  L.  I. 
1 91 8 — Whitehouse,  J.  Norman  de  Rapelye, 

New  York  City. 
191 9 — Winchester,  Henry  Carroll,  Jr., 

Baltimore,  Md. 
1 919 — Wright,  James  Maynard, 

New  York  City. 


Ancestors. 
Samuel  Weed  (175  9-1 840), 

Private,  New  York  Line. 
Henry  Goodloe  (1 730-1 799), 

Sergeant,  Virginia  Cavalry. 
Ieromus  Remsen  (1 735-1 790), 

Colonel,  New  York  Militia. 
Titus  Hosmer  (1736-1780), 

Member  Continental  Congress. 
Aaron  Wright  (1762-1829), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Line. 


Reinstated. 

Capt.  Frederic  Eliot  Adams.  William  H.  Bliss. 

Bayard  Bigelow.  Lieut.  Arthur  Booth  Chase. 

George  Lawyer. 

Transferred  . 
Samuel  S.  Otis  to  the  Illinois  Society. 


Welcome  T.  Alexander. 
Holdridge  O.  Collins. 
Frederick  H.  Cookinham. 
Henry  H.  Curran. 
William  A.  Dayton,  M.D. 
Walter  Devereux. 
Robert  Ludlow  Fowler. 
Rev.  Frank  Landon  Humphreys. 


Resigned. 

Frederic  A.  Jewett,  M.D. 
Raymond  A.  Kelton. 
E.  Russell  Mead. 

Rt.  Rev.  Charles  T.  Olmsted,  D.D. 
Franklin  Selleck. 
Charles  G.  Sewall. 
James  Reuel  Smith. 


Richard  A.  Anthony. 
Robert  Arrowsmith. 
Alfred  V.  Brewster. 
Howard  R.  Butler. 
Carlos  E.  Cummings,  M.D 
Philip  A.  Davis,  M.D. 
John  Alden  Dix. 
William  C.  Fargo. 
George  W.  Fuller. 


Dropped  for  Non-payment  of  Dues. 

George  S.  Goodrich. 
Schuyler  Van  C.  Hamilton. 
Gilbert  R.  Hawes. 
Robert  W.  Hebberd. 
George  H.  Macdonough. 
Edgar  B.  Phelps. 
Russell  Raynor. 
William  T.  Rich. 
Warren  E.  Stimpson. 
Ben  Wood. 
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Donations 

Books,  Pamphlets,  Etc. 

TITLES  DONORS 
Historical  &  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio,   Quarterly- 
Publications Charles  T.  Greeve,  Secretary. 

History  of  Schenectady  during  the  Revolution Willis  T.  Hanson,  Jr. 

New  York  in  the  Revolution Marinus  W.  Dominick. 

New  York  in  the  Revolution,  Supplement Marinus  W.  Dominick. 

Holland  Society,  Year  Book,  1918 Frederic  R.  Keater,  Secretary. 

New  York  Historical  Society  Publications,  Cadwallader 

Colden  Papers,  Vols.  1  and  2 Clarence  Storm. 

Pamphlets  referring  to  the  Revolution Prof.  Henry  P.  Johnston. 

Iowa  Authors  and  their  Works,  Historical  Department  of 

Iowa Edgar  R.  Harlan,  Curator. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Club  Magazine Charles  P.  Brett. 

Fairmount  Park  Art  Association Leslie  W.  Miller,  Secretary. 

New  York  Historical  Society  Bulletins Robert  H.  Kelby,  Librarian. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Early  Records 

of  Albany,  Vols.  3  and  4 A.  J.  F.  Van  Laer,  Archivist. 

State  Historical  Society  of  Missouri,  Publication Floyd  C.  Shoemaker,  Editor. 

Newport  Historical  Society,  Bulletins Maude  L.  Stevens,  Secretary. 

The  Automobile  Club  of  America,  Year  Book Elmer  Thompson,  Secretary. 

New  England  Society,  113th  Anniversary Harry  A.  Cushing,  Secretary. 

Missouri  Historical  Review Floyd  C.  Shoemaker,  Editor. 

Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati,  Proceedings,  1919 Mrs.  Russell  E.  Tucker,  Secretary. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Lineage  Book.  .Mrs.  James  M.  Fowler,  Librarian 

General. 

Col.  Stephen  Balliet,  Part  1 James  B.  Laux. 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Louisiana  Society Col.  Charles  R.  Churchill,  Pres. 

Memoir  j  of  Illustrious  English  Seamen,  5  Volumes,  1785, 

by  Dr.  J.  Campbell  and  John  Kent Commander  George  H.  Read. 

War  in  America  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies, 

3  Volumes,  1779 Commander  George  H.  Read. 

Official  Letters  to  Congress  by  George  Washington,  2 

Volumes,  1796 Commander  George  H.  Read. 

Travels  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  2  Volumes Commander  George  H.  Read. 

Grecian  History  by  Dr.  Goldsmith,  2  Volumes,  1774...  .Commander  George  H.  Read. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  Captains  Cook,  Clarke 

and  Gore,  4  Volumes,  1789 Commander  George  H.  Read. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York  Bulletins J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  Director. 

A  School  History  of  the  Great  War 

Historical  Guide  to  the  City  of  New  York Frank  Bergen  Kelley,  M.D. 

The  Castle Rev.  Edmund  B.  Smith. 

League  of  Nations  Magazines Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Secretary. 

The  Enemy  within  Our  Gates James  M.  Beck. 

Principals  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence William  M.  Wiley. 
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TITLES  DONORS 

Elder  John  White  and  Decendants Robert  White  Butler. 

Our  Republic  Triumphant William  Guggenheim. 

Lafayette  Day  Exercises,  September  6,  191 7 Charles  A.  Downer. 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  National  Year  Book, 

1907  and  1915 George  C.  Arnold. 

Library  of  Congress,  Report  1919 

Kansas  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  14 Wm.  E.  Connelley,  Secretary. 

New  Haven  Historical  Society  Papers,  Volume  9 Thomas  M.  Prentice. 

The  World  Court Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Secretary. 

The  American  Monthly  Magazine,  December,  1894 

Magazine  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  July, 

1893  and  May,  1895 

Address  by  Hon.   Charles   S.    Whitman  before  Kings 

County  Historical  Society Hon.  Charles  S.  Whitman. 

New  York  Public  Library  Bulletins Charles  H.  Russell,  Secretary. 

Catskill  Aqueduct  Celebration,  1917 Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  L.H.D. 

American  Scenic  &  Historic  Preservation  Society,  23rd 

Annual  Report,  1918 Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  Secretary. 

My  Early  Experiences  and  Recollections  of  the  Great 

Fires  and  the  First  Fire  Department  in  San  Fran- 
cisco  Samuel  Richards  Weed. 

The  War  and  Its  Results Isaac  N.  Mills. 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  State  of  California, 

1918-1919 Pierson  Worrall  Banning. 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  National  Year  Book, 

1907 A.  Howard  Clark. 

The  Chronicle 

Book  of  the  Color  Guard,  Pennsylvania  Society,  Sons 

of  the  Revolution Harrold  E.  Gillingham. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 

Bulletins Thomas  Ray  Dille,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 

Proceedings,  1917-1918 George  C.  Gillispie,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  California,  Rosters .  Hubert  L.  Eaton,  Secretary. 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  California,  Annual 

Banquet Hubert  L.  Eaton,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  Proceedings 

1909-1919 Harrison  S.  Mulford,  Secretary. 

Sons   of   the   Revolution   in  the   State   of   California, 

"Liberty  Bell" Hubert  L.  Eaton,  Secretary. 

Notable  New  Yorkers  of  1896-1899 Mrs.  Gertrude  Lawlor. 

Meadow  Brook  Club,  1919 Francis  R.  Appletonjr.,  Secretary. 

American   Scenic   and    Historic    Preservation   Society, 

191 9,  24th  Annual  Report Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  Secretary. 

Union  Club  Year  Book,  1919 Charles  K.  Beekman,  Secretary. 

The  Fales  Family  of  Bristol,  R.  I De  Coursey  Fales. 
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Miscellaneous  Donations 


Pictures,  Relics,  Etc. 

ARTICLES  DONORS 

Cast  of  Medal  given  to  captors  of  Major  Andre Henry  Russell  Drowne. 

Photograph  of  Thomas  De  Russey Gen.  I.  D.  De  Russey. 

Revolutionary  Cannon  Ball John  Holmes  Johnston. 

Orderly  Books  of  Expedition  to  Canada,  1775-1776 Sterling  H.  Burrall. 

Pictures  of  the  Revolution Prof.  Henry  P.  Johnston. 

Pine  Tree  Flag George  A.  Zabriskie. 

Photographs  Relating  to  the  Great  War Robert  Olyphant. 

Letters  from  Gen.  George  Clinton  to  Gen.  James  Clinton, 
June  2,  1781;  Committee  for  Defense  of  Frontiers, 
August  6,  1 781;  Matthias  B.  Tallmadge,  October 
22,  1804;  Matthias  B.  Tallmadge,  April  21,  1807 
and  from  Major  Benjamin  Tallmadge  to  Governor 
John  Jay Henry  O.  Tallmadge. 

Original  Manuscript  showing  attendance  of  Henry 
Wisner  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  Senate. 
1780,  signed  by  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  President 
of  the  Senate Charles  Wisner. 

Original  manuscript  bill  of  Henry  Wisner,  1777 Charles  Wisner. 

Photograph  of  manuscript    signed  by    Henry    Wisner, 

1779 Charles  Wisner. 

Photograph  of  resolution  appointing  Henry  Wisner  to 

the  General  Congress  in  Philadelphia,  1774 Charles  Wisner. 

Reproduction  of  Lieutenant-Colonel's  Commission  of 

Henry  Wisner,  1787 Charles  Wisner. 

Memorial,  Henry  Wisner,  a  pamphlet,  1876 Charles  Wisner. 

A  piece  of  timber  from  the  Van  Der  Heuvel  Mansion. .  .Warren  C.  Crane. 

Pewter  Plate  warmer  used  in  the  family  of  Philip  E. 
Schuyler,  Colonel,  13th  Regiment  Albany  Co., 
N.  Y.  Militia  in  the  Revolution Jay  Maxwell  Simpson. 

Three  framed  pictures  of  the  Revolution Victor  Wilbour. 

U.   S.   Geographical   Survey  Map   of  New  York   and 

Vicinity John  B.  Torbert. 

Miniatures  of  William  Fairfax  and  Martin  Van  Buren.  .Samuel  P.  Avery. 

Letter  of  the  Count  De  Vergeenes  to  General  Washing- 
ton, 29th  July,  1782 Samuel  P.  Avery. 

Letter  of  William  Floyd Samuel  P.  Avery. 

Pay  Certificates  of  the  State  of  Maryland  to  Revolu- 
tionary Soldiers,  dated  1783,  1786  and  1787,  and 
some  twenty-five  autographs  including  Greene, 
Trumbull,  Burr,  Marshall,  Sparks  and  others Samuel  P.  Avery. 
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Loaned  to  the  Society 


By  The  American  Numismatic  Society 

Snuff-box  showing  old  fortifications  of  the  Port  of  New  York. 

By  S.  P.  Cass 

Commercial  Advertiser  of  October  2,  1797.  Vol.  1,  No.  1. 

\ 

By  Thomas  Jewett  Hallowell 

Framed  letter  and  picture  of  Washington. 

Framed  picture  of  Washington  and  his  receipt  for  cash  from  Robert  Morris. 

Framed  picture  and  Washington  Document. 


By  Edward  Harold  Hedden 

Gold  box  beautifully  engraved  with  portrait  of  Washington 

and  National  emblems,  containing  piece  of  Washington's  first  coffin  in  which 

he  was  buried,  in  the  old  family  tomb  at  Mt.  Vernon,  1799- 
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Sermon  By  the 
Very  Rev.  Howard  Chandler  Robbins,  D.D. 

Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine. 
Delivered  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  Sunday,  February  16,  1919. 

f'THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE 

FAREWELL  ADDRESS." 

It  is  no  ordinary  privilege  to  address  this  society  and  its  guests 
today,  because  this  is  no  ordinary  occasion.  It  is  set  in  the  midst 
of  great  and  kindling  circumstances.  We  have  commemorated 
Washington's  birthday  many  times  before,  but  surely  never  before 
under  circumstances  so  moving. 

In  the  first  place,  our  men  are  coming  home,  and  they  are  coming 
home  victorious.  Our  service  this  year  is  set  to  the  sounding  of 
far-off  trumpets,  and  the  speeding  of  transports  across  the  ocean, 
and  the  tramp  of  battalions.  Two  million  Americans  went  over-seas. 
They  took  their  place  in  a  war  which  was  unlike  all  other  wars  not 
only  in  its  vastness,  but  in  the  importance  of  the  things  at  issue: 
a  war  in  which  the  stake  was  quite  literally  the  continuance  of  free 
government,  of  free  political  institutions,  upon  this  earth.  Two 
million  went,  and  by  their  coming,  and  by  their  valor,  it  was  given 
to  them  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle.  Now,  with  their  banners  crowned 
by  a  majestic  victory,  they  are  beginning  to  come  home.  Does  it 
need  much  effort  of  the  imagination  to  think  of  the  spirit  of  Wash- 
ington as  abroad  today  to  welcome  them  home?  He  is  worthy  to 
bestow  that  welcome.  They  are  worthy  to  receive  it.  Washington 
left  no  children  of  his  flesh.  But  Providence,  which  saw  the  father's 
heart  in  him,  is  making  him  supreme  amends.  It  is  giving  him  a 
continent  peopled  with  the  children  of  his  spirit. 

We  are  glad  to  think  that  among  these  homecoming  troops  there 
are  many  of  the  old  stock,  men  whose  grandsires  fought  at  the  side 
of  Washington  in  that  earlier  war  for  independence.  We  should  not 
be  particularly  proud  of  our  society  if  it  were  merely  a  group  of  anti- 
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quarians,  with  interests  centered  in  the  past.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  Some  350  members  of  our  New  York  branch  are 
serving  with  the  colors.  There  are  those  who  have  given  their 
lives:  we  think  of  them  with  reverent  affection.  There  are  others 
of  our  number  who  have  made  the  greater  sacrifice;  beyond  the  age 
of  active  service  they  have  given  in  their  sons  flesh  and  blood  far 
dearer  than  their  own.  Rooted  in  the  past,  the  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Revolution  is  alive  and  responsive  to  the  pulsating  present. 
The  old  stock  is  still  strong,  still  loyal,  still  serviceable  to  the  state. 

But,  my  friends,  our  fraternal  pride  does  not  stop  there.  It 
only  begins  there.  We  think  of  other  Americans,  newcomers,  not 
of  the  old  stock  but  grafted  into  it  by  loyalty,  and  still  we  are  think- 
ing of  our  own.  How  largely  their  names  figure  in  the  casualty 
lists — unpronounceable  names,  some  of  them!  But  they  are  no 
longer  names  of  aliens.  They  are  names  of  fellow  Americans.  In 
the  same  spirit  they  made  answer  to  the  same  tremendous  summons. 
By  the  shedding  of  blood  they  proved  themselves,  and  we  hold  them, 
to  be  our  very  own.  The  nation  has  been  welded  into  unity  by  the 
events  of  the  past  two  years.  It  is  one  as  never  before  in  history. 
Washington  planned  for  this  unity.  He  prayed  for  it  in  his  Fare- 
well Address.  The  achievement  of  it  is  a  thing  to  make  his  spirit 
glad. 

And  then  this  service  has  another  and  perhaps  an  even  deeper 
meeting.  These  homecoming  warriors,  our  own  and  those  of  the 
associated  nations,  have  builded  better  than  they  knew.  They 
have  done  more  than  win  the  war  for  freedom.  They  have  made 
possible  the  organization  of  the  world  for  the  defense  and  main- 
tenance of  freedom.  That  is  the  greatest,  as  it  is  the  most  hopeful, 
of  all  the  fruits  of  their  victory.  Within  the  last  three  days  we  have 
been  reading  a  report,  of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  its  ap- 
pearance marks  a  turning  point  in  history.  It  is  the  draft  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  a  covenant  of  friendship 
between  free  peoples,  to  enable  them  to  maintain  justice,  to  restrain 
aggression,  and  to  secure  the  peace  and  freedom  of  the  world  by  their 
union  of  counsel,  power  and  will. 

I  have  no  intention  of  discussing  the  provisions  of  this  covenant. 
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On  the  part  of  any  but  an  expert  in  international  law  that  would  be 
presumption.  The  report  is  made  unanimously  by  the  representatives 
of  the  fourteen  nations.  It  is  the  product  of  the  collaboration  of 
some  of  the  ablest  minds  in  Europe,  Asia,  South  Africa,  and  America, 
who  have  been  working  tirelessly  at  their  task.  It  does  not  invite, 
though  no  doubt  it  will  receive,  superficial  criticism  and  happy  thought 
suggestion.  But  in  one  respect  the  report  as  a  whole  does  touch  us 
nearly,  and  in  that  respect  the  discussion  of  it  on  this  occasion  is 
timely.  A  covenant  of  nations  involves  a  new  departure.  It  com- 
mits us  as  a  nation  to  new  courses  of  procedure.  How  is  this  pro- 
posed departure  to  be  related  to  our  old  traditions?  What  would 
Washington  have  thought  of  it?  That  is  a  question  which  the  Sons 
of  the  Revolution  have  especial  right  to  ask. 

In  turning  to  the  Farewell  Address  for  an  answer,  it  is  well  to 
remember  what  we  are  looking  for.  We  are  looking  for  guidance 
in  a  present  emergency.  We  are  reading  what  Washington  did  say 
in  order  to  try  to  learn  his  mind  and  will  from  that,  and  so  to  ascertain 
what,  under  quite  new  conditions,  a  living  Washington  would  say. 
That,  of  course,  is  the  truest  loyalty,  since  it  looks  to  Washington 
as  a  living  influence.  President  Lowell  has  told  us  with  point  and 
humor  that  the  boy  who  stayed  on  the  burning  deck  was  not  the  hero 
we  were  taught  to  think  him.  The  boy  did  not  pay  very  much 
respect  to  his  father's  intelligence.  He  might  have  known  that  a 
living  father  would  have  said,  "Get  off  this  deck  just  as  quickly  as  you 


can!" 


But  this  free  approach  to  Washington's  words  also  involves 
risks.  It  involves  the  risk,  and  it  is  a  real  risk,  of  going  to  the  Fare- 
well Address  with  preconceived  opinions,  to  find  there  whatever  we 
desire  to  find.  That  is  the  way  preachers  often  approach  the  Bible. 
They  write  their  sermon,  then  they  go  to  the  Bible  and  hunt  for  a 
text  that  will  fit.  Political  speakers  and  writers  often  use  the  Fare- 
well Address  in  just  that  way.  They  hunt  through  it  for  phrases 
or  sentences,  torn  from  their  connection,  which  will  form  convenient 
missiles  to  hurl  at  their  political  opponents.  It  is  well,  if  one  is  in 
danger  of  yielding  to  this  particular  temptation,  to  remember  that 
the  most  solemn  warning  the  address  contains  is  the  warning  against 
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the  baneful  effects  of  what  Washington  calls  the  spirit  of  party. 
He  spoke  feelingly,  for  he  had  been  feeling  the  stings  of  it.  There  were 
those  who  were  so  pro-French,  or  so  anti-British,  that  they  loathed 
him  for  the  undiluted  Americanism  of  his  foreign  policy.  "If  ever 
a  nation  has  been  debauched  by  a  man,"  said  one  Anti-Federalist 
writer,  "the  American  nation  has  been  debauched  by  Washington. 
If  ever  a  nation  has  been  deceived  by  a  man,  the  American  nation 
has  been  deceived  by  Washington.  Let  the  history  of  the  federal 
government  instruct  mankind  that  the  mask  of  patriotism  may  be 
worn  to  conceal  the  foulest  designs  against  the  liberties  of  a  people." 
How  homelike  it  all  sounds ! 

But  it  gives  us  the  background  of  the  Farewell  Address.  Wash- 
ington is  on  the  defensive.  He  is  explaining  and  justifying  his  foreign 
policy,  specifically,  his  refusal  to  let  the  country  be  drawn  into  another 
war  with  England.  France  was  at  war  with  England  at  the  time, 
and  trying  hard  to  enlist  American  support.  England  had  been 
exasperating,  in  the  matter  of  stirring  up  the  Indians,  and  of  slow- 
ness in  evacuating  the  northwestern  forts.  There  was  sharp  and 
natural  resentment.  But  Washington,  being  the  strong  and  far- 
seeing  man  he  was,  saw  beneath  the  surface.  He  saw  that  another 
war  with  England  would  involve  untold  disaster.  He  saw  that  our 
interests  would  be  forwarded  by  resuming  as  quickly  as  possible  good 
relations  with  the  mother  country  with  which  we  had  so  recently 
severed  political  connection.  He  deprecated  with  all  his  heart  the 
very  natural  antipathies  which  delayed  that  consummation.  He 
counted  as  disloyal  those  who  sought  to  stir  up  strife. 

On  this  point,  my  friends,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  advice  of 
Washington  still  holds  good.  No  two  peoples  in  the  world  have  so 
much  in  common  as  the  two  great  branches  of  the  English-speaking 
world.  No  two  are  more  closely  bound  by  the  ties  of  blood,  of 
language,  of  political  tradition,  and  of  things  of  the  spirit  less  tangible 
but  still  more  real.  English  liberalism  has  never  been  hostile  to  this 
country.  It  gave  support  to  Washington  and  the  colonists  during 
the  war  of  independence.  It  shared  their  victory  by  achieving 
through  it  England's  own  political  emancipation,  so  that  Washington 
has  been  hailed  not  only  as  father  of  his  country,  but  as  father  of  the 
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British  Commonwealth  of  nations.  English  liberalism  supported 
the  cause  of  the  Union  during  the  Civil  War;  it  supported  the  United 
States  during  the  war  with  Spain;  today  it  is  the  political  element  in 
Europe  which  is  most  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  and  hopes  of  Ameri- 
can democracy.  A  good  understanding  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  is  more  than  desirable.  It  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  any  covenant  of  nations.  It  is  the  nucleus  of  that  greater  and  more 
inclusive  grouping  of  the  world's  democracies  in  which  are  centered 
all  our  hopes  of  peace. 

But  what  about  avoiding  entangling  alliances? 

A  Society  of  Nations  is  not  an  entangling  alliance.  It  is  the 
precise  opposite.  It  is  an  organization  of  international  relations 
upon  a  new  basis,  the  object  of  which  is  to  supersede  entangling 
alliances.  It  is  the  endeavor  to  put  the  principle  of  co-operation  in 
place  of  national  rivalries  and  the  old  and  discredited  system  of  the 
Balance  of  Power. 

Here  we  reach  the  heart  of  the  Farewell  Address.  The  precise 
danger  against  which  Washington  is  warning  his  countrymen  in  this 
address  is  the  danger  of  becoming  enmeshed  in  the  European  Balance 
of  Power.  His  supreme  purpose  was  to  free  the  United  States  from 
the  influence  and  compulsion  of  the  balance  of  power.  He  dreaded 
it  more  than  he  dreaded  any  other  danger  which  threatened  the  young 
nation.  He  dreaded  lest  the  United  States  should  be  caught  by  the 
vortex  of  foreign  politics,  and  made  part  of  this  war-breeding  system, 
and  become  a  mere  satellite  of  one  or  other  of  these  warring  European 
groups. 

That  gives  us  the  true  line  of  approach  to  the  question  at  issue. 
The  United  States  is  no  longer  a  weak  nation.  It  is  no  longer  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  satellite  of  any  group  to  which  it  gives  ad- 
herence. It  has  grown  strong  and  great  and  powerful  beyond  Wash- 
ington's most  daring  hopes.  And  by  its  very  strength  it  is  fitted  to 
take  a  place  of  leadership  in  establishing  a  new  system  of  co-operation 
among  the  nations,  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  system  of  checks  and 
counter-checks  and  balancing  of  force  against  force.  I  do  not  see 
that  there  is  one  word  in  the  Farewell  Address,  one  intimation  in  it 
from  first  to  last,  that  can  be  legitimately  quoted  to  dissuade  us 
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from  this  great  and  just  endeavor.  Washington  was  not  a  Korean. 
He  was  not  a  Llama  from  Tibet.  He  did  not  intend,  he  did  not  desire 
that  this  should  be  a  hermit  nation.  He  desired  that  the  United 
States  should  mature  in  quietness  to  its  full  strength,  and  then,  when 
the  time  was  ripe,  use  that  strength  as  conscience  and  reason  indicate. 

Yes,  and  one  thing  more  he  desired.  He  desired  that  this  should 
be  a  Christian  nation.  There  is  one  place  in  the  Farewell  Address 
when  his  speech  rises  from  the  calm  level  of  earnestness  which  was  so 
characteristic  of  him  to  a  warmth  and  urgency  of  appeal  which  was 
not  common.  That  is  when  he  appeals  to  his  countrymen  to  observe 
good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations;  to  cultivate  peace  and 
harmony  with  all.  "It  will  be  worthy,"  he  declares,  "of  a  free, 
enlightened,  and  at  no  distant  period  a  great  nation,  to  give  to  man- 
kind the  magnanimous  and  too  novel  example  of  a  people  always 
guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence."  He  pleads  for  such  a 
course  of  political  action.  He  presses  it,  not  as  pleasant  and  harm- 
less rhetoric,  but  as  heartfelt  purpose.  He  prefaces  what  he  has  to 
say  of  foreign  policy  by  saying  that  it  should  be  in  execution  of  such  a 
plan. 

We  need  to  know  nothing  more  than  this,  to  know  Washington's 
mind.  Would  it  be  just  to  betray  the  greatest  hopes  now  stirring 
in  the  hearts  of  men  by  withholding  America's  support?  Would 
it  be  generous3  For  that  matter,  the  cost  of  refusal  to  participate 
in  the  formation  of  a  Society  of  Nations  would  be  greater  than  that  of 
participation — but  here  is  no  question  of  cost.  A  great  nation  is 
asked  to  pledge  its  material  strength  and  its  moral  energy  to  forward 
a  Christian  solution  of  the  problem  of  international  relations.  And 
this  nation,  true  to  the  spirit  of  Washington,  true  to  the  teaching  of 
him  who  was  Washington's  inspiration,  will  make  a  fitting  answer. 
It  will  not  be  the  answer  of  selfishness.  It  will  not  be  the  answer 
of  cowardice.  It  will  not  be  an  answer  of  shame.  It  will  be  an 
answer  worthy  of  a  nation  which  looks  to  one  of  the  greatest  patriots 
and  statesmen  of  all  time  as  its  founder  and  example,  and  in  his  spirit 
will  go  forth  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  new  day. 
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Address  by  the  Hon.  Alphonso  T.  Clearwater 

of  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Delivered  at  the  U.  S.  Sub-Treasury, 
Wall  and  Nassau  Streets,  New  York  City- 
id  t  the  Flag  Day  Ceremonies  held  by  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York 
June  14,  1919 

The  American  flag,  the  one  hundred  and  forty-second  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  which  you  are  celebrating,  has  had  a  career  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  the  world,  in  that  in  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  from  being  the  flag  of  the  smallest  and  most  obscure 
of  Nations,  it  has  become  that  of  the  most  powerful. 

It  is  truly  said  that  it  has  been  carried  through  more  perils  than 
any  other  ensign,  having  traveled  with  the  sword  east  beyond  the 
Rhine,  and  west  to  the  Chinese  wall,  always  returning  to  America 
unbeaten,  victorious. 

It  has  flown  with  other  flags  in  this  great  World  War,  but  per- 
haps in  peace  it  would  be  well  for  it  to  fly  alone. 

It  symbolizes  liberty.  By  liberty  I  do  not  mean  license.  There 
is  a  vast  difference  between  liberty  and  lawlessness. 

The  flag  was  framed  to  protect  the  men  and  women  who  lived 
here  when  it  was  adopted,  their  descendants  and  those  coming  here 
who  will  regard  it  as  the  symbol  of  a  law-abiding  people. 

Of  late  there  are  men  and  women  seeking  shelter  under  its  folds 
who  use  it  as  a  shield  behind  which  to  expound  and  practice  the 
doctrine  of  the  annihilation  of  the  ideals  and  principles  of  its  makers. 
The  principles  which  governed  the  men  who  adopted  and  first  fought 
under  the  flag  are  as  much  in  force  to-day  in  this  street,  in  the  heart 
of  the  financial  world,  to  the  remotest  bounds  of  the  Republic,  as 
they  were  one  hundred  and  forty-two  years  ago,  nor  will  they  change. 

They  are  simple  but  fundamental.  Liberty,  justice,  honesty, 
frugality,  equality  before  the  law,  the  right  of  every  man  and  woman 
to  retain  and  keep  what  they  justly  earn. 
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Never  should  we  forget  that  civilization  cannot  exist  upon  the 
predicate  that  the  idler  and  the  wastrel  equally  shall  share  with  the 
worker  and  the  saver,  and  yet  that  dangerous,  alluring  doctrine 
vociferously  is  taught  in  many  parts  of  this  fair  land  to-day.  Its 
ascendancy  would  mean  the  annihilation  of  the  flag  and  of  liberty, 
the  loss  of  opportunity  for  men  and  women  to  shape  their  own 
destinies,  to  live  their  own  lives,  to  round  out  their  own  careers  in 
their  own  way. 

The  flag  floats  unstained  above  the  heads  of  a  hundred  million 
people  this  morning,  all  of  whom  may  live  the  finest  National  life 
ever  known  to  humanity.  It  is  only  the  intellectual  or  emotional 
pervert  who  would  degrade  it,  and  their  place  is  not  here,  for  the  flag 
is  bigger  than  any  individual,  any  group  of  them,  any  cult  or  philos- 
ophy, and  the  man  or  woman  who  seeks  to  use  it  for  his  or  her  private 
purposes  or  ambitions,  however  temporarily  successful,  eventually 
miserably  will  fail. 

It  is  well  upon  anniversaries  like  this  to  remember  the  fate  of 
Republics  which  failed  largely,  if  not  solely,  because  of  yielding  to  the 
seductive  doctrines  and  theories  now  taught  by  the  babblers  and 
idlers  among  us  who  preach  a  fantastic  and  fraudulent  Internation- 
alism, and  who  posing  as  progressives,  are  in  fact  vicious  reactionaries, 
ceaselessly  casting  about  for  some  new  weapon  of  destruction  with 
which  to  break  down  American  ideals,  and  destroy  American  accom- 
plishments in  order  to  substitute  for  them  some  new  and  mad  form  of 
political  and  social  experimentation. 

Revering  the  flag  and  the  institutions  for  which  it  stands,  let  us 
recall  the  impressive  truth  more  than  once  enunciated  by  Wash- 
ington, who  was  inaugurated  the  first  President  of  the  Republic, 
upon  the  hallowed  spot  where  we  now  stand — that  no  people  ever  will 
achieve  that  which  will  be  remembered  with  pride  by  remote  posterity 
that  does  not  ever  cherish  with  pride  the  ideals  and  achievements 
of  the  founders  of  the  government  which  gives  them  liberty,  shelter 
and  equal  rights  before  the  law. 
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First  Prize  Essay 

By  Philip  Halpern,  Hutchinson-Central  High   School, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  EARL   OF   CHATHAM,  EDMUND 

BURKE  AND  CHARLES  JAMES  FOX  TOWARDS 

THE  AMERICAN  COLONIES 

England  and  America,  defending  the  same  ideals  against  a 
common  foe,  have  laid  the  foundations  for  a  lasting  fellowship.  But 
they  have  formed  no  new  union,  have  upbuilt  no  new  friendship; 
for  the  history  of  the  past  century  abounds  with  evidence  of  the 
friendship  of  England  and  America,  the  steadfastness  with  which 
England  has  supported  the  cause  and  ideals  of  America.  Yet,  a 
disturbing  shadow  is  cast  upon  the  consummation  of  that  friendship 
by  the  rankling  memory  of  the  unjust  measures  that  brought  on  the 
Revolution.  But  before  a  sentiment  against  England,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Revolution,  can  be  justified,  we  must  examine  into  the  nature 
of  the  government  that  inaugurated  the  ruinous  colonial  policy,  we 
must  consider  the  attitude  of  the  party  opposed  to  that  policy;  and 
finally,  we  must  measure  the  apparent  and  real  success,  and  significance 
of  that  opposition.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  arbitrary  measures  were 
the  work  of  an  unscrupulous  aspiring  monarch,  opposed  by  states- 
men, representing  the  true  opinion  of  the  English  people,  who  de- 
fended the  liberty  of  the  colonists.  In  the  light  of  these  premises, 
what  appears  to  have  been  a  deplorable  break  in  the  relations  of 
England  and  America  becomes  another  instance  of  their  common 
idealism ;  another  debt  we  owe  Englishmen  for  the  preservation  of  our 
ideals. 

The  government's  colonial  policy  was  essentially  a  part  of  the  aim 
of  King  George  III  to  dominate  England  and  to  subjugate  America. 
From  his  coronation,  he  had  set  about  building  a  personal  government, 
developing  a  system  of  royal  patronage,  whereby  the  authority  was 
concentrated  in  his  hands,  and  the  democratic  government  machinery 
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was  made  a  false  cant  and  a  sham  to  cover  the  enactment  of  his  plans. 
Assured  of  a  subservient  home  government,  King  George  launched 
a  colonial  policy  calculated  to  make  the  American  Colonies  realize 
the  supremacy  of  British  authority;  in  reality,  the  authority  of  one 
tyrant. 

Such  a  monarchial  policy,  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  Chatham, 
Burke  and  Fox,  forcefully  denounced,  exposing  the  falsity  of  the 
administration's  stand  on  every  phase  of  the  issue.  The  first  decisive 
measure  of  the  administration's  policy,  the  Stamp  Act  of  1765,  called 
forth  from  his  retirement,  William  Pitt,  the  "Great  Commoner." 
The  taxation  of  the  unrepresented  colonists,  Pitt  regarded  as  a 
challenge  of  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  of  the  right  of  self-taxation 
that  was  the  cornerstone  of  English  political  liberty.  By  this  principle, 
Pitt  maintained,  Parliament  was  fully  authorized  to  bind  the  colonists 
by  ordinary  legislation,  but  had  "no  right  under  Heaven"  to  levy  a 
tax  without  the  consent  of  the  people.  Since  the  colonists  were 
English  subjects,  and  were  unrepresented  in  Parliament,  Parlia- 
mentary taxation  not  only  denied  them  justice,  but  menaced  the  very 
foundations  of  English  liberty.  Basing  his  objection  to  the  Stamp 
Act  on  such  high  moral  grounds,  Pitt  could  not  but  denounce  with 
equal  force  the  Townshend  duties  substituted  for  it,  and  the  coercive 
measures  adopted  to  force  submission  to  this  tax.  The  sole  intent 
of  these  measures  was  to  crush  the  spirit  of  liberty  of  the  Americans — 
a  policy,  which,  meeting  submission  in  America,  would  soon  undermine 
the  free  institutions  of  England  herself.  For  this  disastrous  policy, 
Lord  Chatham  would  substitute  a  policy  of  conciliation  and  harmony. 
He  had  too  much  at  heart  the  empire  of  England  to  entertain  the  idea 
of  American  independence.  He  planned  rather  to  form  of  England 
and  her  colonies  an  empire  of  freemen — the  legislative  right  of  the  home 
government  being  recognized,  but  the  taxation  of  the  colonists  being 
levied  only  by  their  common  consent.  Such  an  attitude  would  not 
necessitate  the  suppression  by  force  of  the  effects  of  a  policy  funda- 
mentally wrong;  but  would  root  out  the  cause  of  the  grievance — the 
denial  of  the  rights  of  freeman. 

Edmund  Burke,  politician-philosopher,  agreed  substantially  with 
Lord  Chatham  on  the  colonial  policy  recommended.     Yet  he  had 
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arrived  at  it  by  a  far  different  reasoning.  Burke  admitted,  con- 
trary to  Chatham,  that  Parliament  had  the  abstract  right  to  tax  the 
American  colonists.  But  he  pointed  out  the  calamities,  the  dis- 
turbances and  finally  the  revolution  of  America  that  had  followed 
from  the  exercise  of  this  right.  Forcing  the  colonists  to  submit  to  its 
exercise  would  be  at  best,  a  temporary,  uncertain  and  aggravating 
means;  it  would  cut  off  the  trade  of  the  colonists,  far  more  valuable 
than  the  shadow  of  a  tax.  Against  this  ruinous  maintenance  of  a 
legal  right,  Burke  presented  a  sound  political  philosophy — the 
principle  that  an  empire  should  govern,  not  on  the  basis  of  theoretical 
rights,  but  by  the  dictates  of  justice  and  expediency,  aiming  to  make 
the  governed  contended  and  happy — this  should  be  the  sole  standard 
of  the  measures  of  the  government.  Hence,  Parliament  should 
make  such  concessions  as  suited  the  nature  and  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
cans— should  remove  the  imposed  taxes  and  binding  laws  which 
fettered  their  freedom  and  irritated  their  loyalty.  Without  these 
concessions,  the  authority  of  Parliament  is  arbitrary  and  tyrannical, 
therefore,  unendurable  and  inexpedient;  with  them,  the  British 
government  becomes  an  object  of  common  allegiance,  the  colonists 
bound  to  the  mother  country  by  common  freedom  and  similar 
privileges — "the  sole  bond  which  originally  made  and  still  must 
preserve  the  empire." 

For  such  a  congenial  conciliation  Burke  argued,  until  he  re- 
luctantly recognized  that  mismanagement  of  the  crisis  had  made  the 
breach  forever  irreparable.  In  1 778,  he  firmly  advocated  independence 
for  America;  to  the  end,  defending  her  cause.  In  Burke's  attitude, 
we  see  his  utter  disregard  of  theories  of  government,  advocating 
rather,  expediency  through  justice — a  policy  that  would  concede  and 
adjust  so  as  to  make  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole. 

Though  Burke  thus  laid  down  the  principles  of  the  Whig  opposi- 
tion, the  task  of  managing  and  marshalling  the  opposition  devolved 
upon  the  young  fiery  Charles  James  Fox.  First  having  taken  up  the 
cause  of  the  colonists  because  the  North  ministry  was  against  it, 
Fox  soon  became  convinced  of  the  essential  justice  of  the  colonists' 
plea  against  taxation  without  representation.  But  leaving  these 
considerations  of  justice  to  the  principles  of  Chatham,  and  the  reason- 
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ing  of  Burke,  Fox  attacked  the  most  salient  features  of  the  Minister's 
policy.  He  pointed  out  that  it  had  been  not  only  unjust,  but  short- 
sighted and  incapable  from  its  inception.  What  Fox  called  "the 
united  stand  of  a  nation  for  liberty"  had  been  mistaken  for  an  un- 
warrantable disturbance,  which  was  dealt  with  by  punitive  measures 
that  served  only  to  unite  the  Americans  more  strongly.  The 
Ministers  then  launched  a  bungling  military  campaign  that  had  al- 
ready resulted  in  the  loss  of  two  armies  and  was  doomed  to  inevitable 
defeat.  From  his  demonstration  of  the  futility  of  the  war,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  Fox  was  for  the  independence  of  America:  the 
opportunity  for  conciliation  having  been  neglected,  the  acceptance 
of  America's  terms  was  better  than  continuing  a  costly  war  that 
could  never  conquer  America  and  was  exposing  England  to  the  at- 
tacks of  France.  This  argument  on  the  basis  of  actual  conditions 
convinced  many  Tory  followers  of  the  necessity  of  granting  in- 
dependence; but  it  was  not  what  had  convinced  Fox  himself  for  in- 
dependence; His  conviction  was  based  on  a  principle  which  he  ex- 
pressed: "If  it  came  to  a  question  of  subjugating  or  abandoning 
America,  I  am  for  abandoning  it."  His  attitude  was,  rather  than 
conquer  the  Americans  and  make  them  slaves  in  order  to  keep  them 
subjects  of  England,  he  would  give  up  America  and  allow  them 
independence  in  order  to  keep  them  freeman. 

It  seems  strange,  at  this  distance  of  history,  that  the  cogent 
reasoning  and  passionate  appeal  of  Chatham,  Burke  and  Fox  did  not 
prevail  upon  the  English  Parliament  to  retract  those  disastrous 
measures  that  lost  America.  The  thinking  English  classes  had  been 
soon  undeceived  from  that  false  sense  of  national  dignity  which  had 
at  first  supported  the  war.  But  what  did  the  opinion  of  the  English 
people  avail,  when  a  servile  and  corrupted  Parliament  voted  support 
of  every  measure  of  the  King's  policy?  It  was,  in  fact,  this  domina- 
tion of  the  British  government,  both  in  England  and  America,  by  the 
King,  that  the  Opposition  party  was  struggling  against  when  it 
defended  the  cause  of  the  American  colonists.  There  could  be  no 
just  colonial  policy,  without  a  pure,  democratic  home  government; 
neither  could  there  be  a  sound,  democratic  home  government  while 
the  colonies  were  domineered  by  an  autocratic  policy.      The  Eaglish 
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people  and  the  American  colonists  were  thus  fighting  a  common 
battle  for  a  common  ideal. 

Fighting  in  this  unconscious  alliance,  they  ultimately  succeeded 
where  either  alone  would  have  failed.  Although,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  policy  of  Chatham,  Burke  and  Fox  was  not  adopted,  it  made 
clear  the  justice  and  strength  of  the  colonial  cause  to  the  English 
people,  and,  therefore,  the  support  of  the  war  was  broken,  and  its 
conduct  disheartened.  On  the  other  hand,  a  united  England  and  a 
fighting  force  enamoured  of  its  cause,  would  no  doubt  have  eventually 
conquered  America.  The  opportunities  of  independence  were  thus 
won  for  America  by  opposition  to  the  King's  Armies  in  America  and 
opposition  to  the  King's  policies  in  England. 

This  combined  opposition  had  likewise  a  two-fold  result — it 
secured  the  self-government  of  America  and  also  the  final  overthrow 
of  one-man  rule  in  England.  His  dream  of  imperial  despotism 
shattered,  the  King  was  forced  to  give  up  the  insidious  influence  over 
Parliament  that  had  threatened  English  liberty.  For  the  discredited 
colonial  policy,  has  been  substituted  the  policy  of  Chatham,  Burke 
and  Fox — that  has  been  the  foundation  for  Britain's  world  empire 
of  to-day;  contented  and  free.  The  significance  of  the  opposition's 
attitude  lies  in  the  lesson  it  taught  England :  that  the  only  permanent 
empire  is  based  not  on  forced  submission  but  on  self-government 
under  a  common  authority. 

Finally,  the  chief  value  of  the  attitude  of  Burke,  Chatham  and 
Fox  has  been  as  a  protest  and  struggle  against  tyrannical  rule.  As 
such,  it  was  of  material  aid  in  securing  independence  for  America  and 
a  sound  imperial  policy  for  England.  From  this  we  can  draw  the 
modern  significance  of  their  attitude:  that  the  nation  for  whose 
liberty  they  fought  has  united  in  lasting  fellowship  with  the  nation 
whose  soundness  they  established.  The  amicable  union  of  mother 
and  colony  which  Chatham,  Burke  and  Fox  advocated,  and  which 
the  mad  policy  of  King  George  would  not  permit,  has  thus  been 
realized  in  an  international  fellowship,  a  union  of  independent  democ- 
racies. 
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"America,  with  a  wisdom,  prudence  and  mag- 
nanimity which  we  have  disdained,  thrives  at  this 
moment  in  a  state  of  envied  tranquillity,  and  is 
hourly  clearing  the  paths  of  unbounded  opulence. 
America  has  monopolized  the  commerce  and  the 
advantages  which  we  have  abandoned. 

"O,  turn  your  eyes  to  her;  view  her  situation,  her 
happiness,  her  content;  observe  her  trade  and  her 
manufactures  adding  daily  to  her  general  credit,  to 
her  private  enjoyments,  and  to  her  public  resources, 
her  name  and  government  rising  above  the  nations  of 
Europe  with  a  simple  but  commanding  dignity,  that 
wins  at  once  the  respect,  the  confidence,  and  the  affec- 
tion of  the  world." 

Richard  Brinseey  Sheridan — 1794 
(Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons) . 
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Object  of  the  Society 

CONSTITUTION 

Whereas,  It  has  become  evident  from  the  decline  of  proper 
celebration  of  such  National  Holidays  as  the  Fourth  of  July,  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  and  the  like,  that  popular  interest  in  the  events 
and  men  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  is  less  than  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  Republic ; 

And  Whereas,  This  lack  of  interest  is  to  be  attributed  not  so 
much  to  lapse  of  time  as  to  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  descendants 
of  Revolutionary  heroes  to  perform  their  duty  of  keeping  before 
the  public  mind  the  memory  of  the  services  of  their  ancestors,  and 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and  of  the  principles  for  which 
they  contended; 

Therefore,  The  Society  of  the  "Sons  of  the  Revolution" 
has  been  instituted  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  men  who,  in 
military,  naval  or  civil  service,  by  their  acts  or  counsel,  achieved 
American  Independence;  to  promote  and  assist  in  the  proper  cele- 
bration of  the  anniversaries  of  Washington's  Birthday,  the  Battles 
of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  Capitula- 
tions of  vSaratoga  and  Yorktown,  the  Evacuation  of  New  York  by 
the  British  Army,  and  other  prominent  events  relating  to  or  con- 
nected with  the  War  of  the  Revolution;  to  collect  and  secure  for 
preservation  the  manuscript  rolls,  records,  and  other  documents 
and  memorials  relating  to  that  War;  to  inspire  among  the  mem- 
bers and  their  descendants  the  patriotic  spirit  of  their  forefathers; 
to  inculcate  in  the  community  in  general,  sentiments  of  Nationality 
and  respect  for  the  principles  for  which  the  patriots  of  the  Revolu- 
tion contended;  to  assist  in  the  commemorative  celebration  of  other 
great  historical  events  of  National  importance,  and  to  promote 
social  intercourse  and  the  feeling  of  fellowship  among  its  members. 
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Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers 

To  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York: 

The  Board  of  Managers  submits  the  following  report  for  the 
year  ending  December  4,  1920: 

MEETINGS 

A  stated  meeting  was  held  at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  on  Saturday 
evening,  January  24,  1920,  to  commemorate  the  birthday  of  Fred- 
erick Samuel  Tallmadge,  late  President  of  the  Society. 

President  Olyphant  made  a  brief  address,  giving  an  account  of 
the  life  and  services  of  Frederick  Samuel  Tallmadge,  and  spoke  of 
his  great  affection  for  the  Society  and  his  munificent  gift. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Telfair  Marriott  Minton,  was 
then  introduced  and  delivered  a  lecture  on  "American  Flags,"  which 
was  illustrated  by  his  collection  of  replicas. 

Col.  Ladd  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Minton  for  his 
interesting  and  instructive  address,  which  was  unanimously  carried, 
and  the  president  tendered  him  the  thanks  of  the  Society. 

A  stated  meeting  was  held  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  on  Monday  eve- 
ning, April  26,  1920  (postponed  from  April  19,  the  customary  celebra- 
tion of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Lexington),  President  Olyphant  in  the  Chair  and  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  members  present. 

The  President  spoke  of  the  importance  and  far-reaching  effect  of 
the  Battle  of  Lexington,  the  occasion  celebrated  by  the  Society,  and 
then  referred  to  that  great  event  in  the  late  War — the  Battle  of  the 
Marne.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  he  introduced  the  speaker 
of  the  evening,  Hon.  James  M.  Beck,  who  addressed  the  Society  on 
"The  Battle  of  the  Marne,"  illustrated  with  stereopticon  views  and 
maps. 

A  hearty  resolution  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Beck  for  his 
most  eloquent,  interesting  and  instructive  address,  which  was  carried 
by  a  rising  vote  of  all  the  members  present. 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  on 
Friday,  November  26  (postponed  from  November  25 — Thanksgiving 
Day),  to  celebrate  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  Anniversary 
of  the  Evacuation  of  the  City  of  New  York  by  the  British  Troops. 

Rev.  W.  Herbert  Burke,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Valley  Forge 
Historical  Society  delivered  an  illustrated  lecture  on  Valley  Forge. 

An  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Dr.  Burke,  and 
the  President  then  read  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Edmund  Wetmore's 
address  on  the  "The  Birth  of  the  Constitution,"  which  is  printed  on 
the  back  cover  of  this  report. 

CHURCH  SERVICE 

The  Thirtieth  Annual  Church  Service  of  the  Society  in  com- 
memoration of  the  birth  of  George  Washington  was  held  in  The 
Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-seventh  Street, 
New  York  City,  on  Sunday,  February  22,   1920,  at  4  o'clock  p.m. 

The  service  was  conducted  by  the  Very  Rev.  Howard  Chandler 
Robbins,  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  Chap- 
lain of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  the  sermon  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  William  Pierson  Merrill,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Brick  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  Assistant  Chaplain  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

The  Color  Guard,  carrying  the  handsome  silk  flags  of  the  Society, 
led  the  procession  of  officers  and  members  to  the  church. 

Representatives  of  the  following  Societies  were  present : 

Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  Veteran  Corps  of  Artillery,  Aztec 
Club  of  1847,  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  Military  Order  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  St.  Nicholas  Society,  Co- 
lonial Dames  of  America,  Colonial  Dames  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  MEETING 

A  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and 
participated  in  by  the  New  York  State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  Veteran 
Corps  of  Artillery,  Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  The  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Daughters  of   the  Revolution,  Society  of  Co- 
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lonial  Wars,  Colonial  Dames  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  Daughters 
of  the  Cincinnati,  was  held  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City,  on 
Monday,  February  23,  1920,  at  10.30  a.m.,  to  celebrate  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eighth  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Washington. 

The  Hon.  James  M.  Beck  presided  and  the  guest  and  speaker  of 
the  day  was  the  Hon.  Charles  S.  Thomas,  United  States  Senator 
from  Colorado,  whose  subject  was  "George  Washington — His  Fare- 
well Address." 

Musical  selections  were  rendered  by  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Walter  Damrosch,  Conductor. 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  BANQUET 

The  birth  of  Washington  was  also  celebrated  by  a  banquet  at 
the  Plaza  Hotel  on  Monday  evening,  February  23,  at  7  o'clock; 
President  Olyphant  presiding. 

The  cocked  hat  was  formally  presented  to  the  President,  who 
accepted  it  and  read  a  poem — -"The  Cocked  Hat,"  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Wetmore,  late  President  of  the  Society. 

The  President  proposed  toasts  as  follows:  "Our  Country;" 
"The  President  of  the  United  States;"  "The  Flag;"  "The  Army;" 
"The  Navy;"  and  "George  Washington." 

In  response  to  the  toast,  "The  Flag,"  Miss  Julia  Arthur  read  a 
poem  entitled  "Hats  Off — The  Flag  Is  Passing  By,"  by  Henry  Hal- 
comb  Bennett.     (This  poem  appears  in  this  report.) 

Lt.  General  Robert  L.  Bullard,  U.  S.  A.,  Commander  of  the 
Eastern  Department,  responded  to  the  toast,  "The  Army,"  speaking 
on  "Our  Flag  in  the  Great  War." 

Rear  Admiral  Ralph  Earle,  U.  S.  N.,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Ordnance, 
Department  of  the  Navy,  responded  to  the  toast,  "The  Navy,"  speak- 
ing on  "Our  Navy  in  the  Great  War,  Afloat  and  Ashore." 

Hon.  Job  E.  Hedges  responded  to  the  toast,  "George  Washing- 
ton," speaking  on  "The  Power  of  Washington's  Example." 

Miss  Julia  Arthur  recited  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic," 
and  the  evening  was  brought  to  a  close  by  all  singing  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner." 

The  following  invited  guests  were  present : 

Theodorus  Bailey,  representing  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati; 
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Capt.  Benjamin  R.  Lummis,  representing  the  Veteran  Corps  of  Ar- 
tillery; Henry  Moir,  representing  the  St.  Andrew's  Society;  Walter 
Eyre  Lambert,  St.  George's  Society;  Walter  L.  Suydam,  New  York 
Historical  Society ;  Samuel  W.  Fairchild,  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Col.  William  G.  Bates,  Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars; 
Henry  L.  Joyce,  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick;  Col.  Alfred  Wagstaff, 
St.  Nicholas  Society;  Judge  Augustus  Van  Wyck,  the  Holland  So- 
ciety; Charles  P.  Franklin,  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania;  Hon.  Daniel  Nash  Morgan,  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut ;  Herbert  F.  Wallace,  Sons  of  the  Revolution 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts ;  Very  Rev.  Howard  Chandler  Robbins, 
D.D.,  Chaplain  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  Rev.  William 
Pierson  Merrill,  D.D.,  Assistant  Chaplain. 

FLAG  DAY  CELEBRATION 

The  one  hundred  and  forty-third  Anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Flag  by  the  Congress  was  celebrated  on  Monday,  June  14,  1920. 

The  Society,  accompanied  by  the  New  York  Chapter,  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  General  Oliver  B.  Bridgman,  President, 
assembled  at  Fraunces  Tavern  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and,  pre- 
ceded by  the  Band  from  Governors  Island  and  the  Color  Guard  of 
the  Society,  carrying  the  handsome  silk  flags,  marched  to  the  Sub- 
Treasury,  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  Streets,  where  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  appropriate  exercises  were 
held. 

President  Olyphant  presided  and  made  an  introductory  address. 
An  Invocation  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Herbert  Shipman,  D.D.,  Rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest. 

The  speaker  of  the  occasion  was  the  Hon.  Job  E.  Hedges,  of  New 
York  City. 

"The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  and  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  were  sung,  the  singing  being  led  by  the  Vested  Boy  Choir 
of  the  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest. 

LAFAYETTE  DAY 

The  Society  was  represented  at  the  Lafayette-Marne  Day  Cele- 
bration which  was  held  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
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West  Point,  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lafayette  Day 
National  Committee. 

A  wreath  was  sent  to  decorate  the  Statue  of  Lafayette  and  the 
Society  was  represented  by  a  delegation  of  some  twe*nty  members. 

ANNUAL  MEETING,  1920 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Fraunces  Tavern,  on  Saturday, 
December  4th,  1920,  at  12.30  p.m.,  President  Olyphant  in  the  chair 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy  members  present. 

The  President  declared  the  polls  open  and  appointed  as  tellers : 
Talbot  Root,  Oscar  T.  Barck,  Lewis  H.  Woodburn  and  John  M.  Blake. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Aaron  B.  Fitz-Gerald,  D.D., 
of  Newark  and  the  Secretary  read  the  call  for  the  meeting  and  proof 
of  publication.  The  minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  December 
4th,  1 9 19,  were  read  and  on  motion  approved. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  the  Treasurer's  report 
were  ordered  printed  and  distributed  to  the  members.  Mr.  Frederic 
G.  Mather,  the  Historian  of  the  Society,  read  the  names  of  fifty-six 
members  who  had  died  during  the  year,  which  are  printed  in  this 
report. 

Greetings  were  extended  by  the  General  Society  to  the  Society 
in  the  State  of  New  York  in  a  letter  signed  by  William  Libbey,  General 
Secretary  and  William  Hall  Harris,  Jr.,  Assistant  General  Secretary. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the  Misses  Stevens  for  some 
beautiful  flowers,  sent  in  memory  of  their  father,  the  late  John  Austin 
Stevens,  Founder  of  the  Society. 

The  ceremony  of  unveiling  the  beautiful  white  marble  tablet 
erected  in  memory  of  Philip  Overton  Mills,  Tolman  Douglas  Wheeler, 
Clarence  Temple  Leonard,  Marshall  G.  Peabody,  Raymond  Hull 
Noble,  Marquand  Ward,  Galbraith  Ward,  William  Ross,  Jr.,  and 
Chester  Ingersoll  Warren,  members  of  the  Society  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  in  the  World  War,  then  took  place. 

Col.  William  G.  Bates,  1st  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  made 
the  address  (which  follows  the  various  reports,  etc.). 

Dr.  Fitz-Gerald  pronounced  the  benediction  and  the  Hon.  Henry 
Galbraith  Ward,  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  unveiled  the  tablet. 
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The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  2.15  and  luncheon  was  served 
in  the  fourth  floor  dining  room. 

On  being  reconvened  the  tellers  announced  that  the  Officers  and 
Managers,  whose  names  are  printed  in  this  report,  had  been  unan- 
imously elected,  the  proxies  numbering  1154  and  ballots  73  a  total 
of  1227  for  the  regular  ticket. 

In  accordance  with  Section  22  of  the  By-Laws,  the  President 
appointed  the  following  Stewards:  Philip  K.  Rhinelander  in  place 
of  Henry  R.  Kunhardt,  Jr.,  and  Roger  Wisner  in  place  of  Lewis  B. 
Woodruff,  whose  terms  expired.  He  also  appointed  Col.  Thomas 
Denny,  Marshal.     The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

TRANSACTIONS  AT  BOARD  MEETINGS 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  each  month  except  during  the 
summer  season. 

At  the  December  meeting  the  Real  Estate  Committee  reported 
that  the  adjacent  property,  24  Water  Street,  had  been  purchased 
at  $45,000.  Possession  was  given  on  July  1,  1923,  and  the  property 
has  since  been  leased  on  the  following  terms :  $5,000  a  year  for  fifteen 
years  with  option  to  cancel  the  same  at  the  end  of  ten  years  or  there- 
after upon  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

The  Color  Guard  was  increased  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  mem- 
bers; and  Mr.  R.  M.  Montgomery,  Jr.,  Chairman,  reported  that  a 
replica  of  the  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee  Guidon  of  the  Revolution  had 
been  presented  anonymously. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Board  a  minute  was  adopted  on 
the  death  of  Elmer  Ellsworth  Rittenhouse,  a  member  of  the  Society 
and  author  of  the  pamphlet,  "Know  Your  Enemy,"  which  was  issued 
by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  widely  distributed  during  the  War. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  send  out  a  circular  to  the  mem- 
bers requesting  contributions  for  portraits  of  Revolutionary  Officers 
to  be  placed  in  the  Long  Room  at  Fraunces  Tavern. 

A  portrait  of  Mr.  Edmund  Wetmore,  late  President  of  the  So- 
ciety, has  been  painted  by  Mr.  F.  Luis  Mora  and  hung  in  the  Museum 
at  Fraunces  Tavern;  the  artist  also  presented  the  Society  with  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Charles  Isham,  in  the  uniform  of  the  Veteran  Corps 
of  Artillery,  which  has  been  hung  in  the  Museum. 
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It  was  resolved  to  instruct  the  delegates  to  the  Triennial  Meeting 
of  the  General  Society  to  suggest  that  a  proper  medal  be  designed 
by  the  General  Society  to  be  used  by  all  the  State  Societies  in  recog- 
nition of  members  who  had  served  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United 
States  during  the  World  War. 

At  the  March  meeting,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Ten  Eyck,  Regent  of 
the  Philip  Livingston  Chapter  of  Albany,  New  York,  the  rule  with 
regard  to  Chapters  was  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Only  members  in  good  and  regular  standing  in  the  Society 
in  this  State  without  a  radius  of  seventy-five  miles  from  the  City 
Hall  in  the  City  of  New  York  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in 
these  Chapters  and  may  determine  for  themselves  which  local 
Chapter  they  elect  to  join  and  upon  election  by  that  Chapter, 
they  may  affiliate  with  it. 

At  the  February  meeting,  Major  Philip  Livingston  was  elected 

Registrar  of  the  Society  in  place  of  Col.  Edgar  B.  Van  Winkle,  resigned. 

At  the  April  meeting  Mr.  Talbot  Root  was  elected  a  member  of 

the  Board  of  Managers  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  election  of 

Major  Philip  Livingston  to  the  office  of  Registrar. 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Board,  Mr.  R.  M.  Montgomery,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  Color  Guard,  reported  recommending  that  the  Flag 
of  the  Gatinois  Regiment  of  France  be  added  to  the  Society's  collec- 
tion of  Flags. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Henry  Russell  Drowne  from  the  Museum 
Committee  was  accepted  and  the  President  appointed  Mr.  Howard 
A.  Treat  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  Essay  Committee  reported  that  seventy -five  essays  had  been 
received  from  forty-eight  schools  of  high  school  grade  in  the  State  of  New- 
York,  on  the  Subject:  "The  Causes,  Meaning  and  Scope  of  the  Pre- 
amble to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  and  that  prizes  had 
been  awarded  as  follows : 

First  Prize — Consisting  of  $50.00  and  a  bronze  medal,  to 
Helen  M.  Donohue,  Newtown  High  School,  Elmhurst,  New  York. 
(This  essay  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  report.) 
Second  Prize — Consisting  of  $30.00  and  a  bronze  medal,  to 
Whiton  Powell,  Hutchinson-Central  High  School,  Buffalo.  New- 
York. 


Third  Prize — Consisting  of  $15.00  and  a  bronze  medal,  to 
Dorothy  M.  Falk,  Lafayette  High  School,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Honorable  mention  had  been  awarded  to : 

Mary  Margaret  Bradley,  Girls'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Colson,  Albany  Girls'  Academy,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jeannette  Harriet  Harris,  Glens  Falls  High  School,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Irene  Holland,  Freeport  High  School,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 

Henry  James,  New  Rochelle  High  School,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Alfred  Johnson,  Newtown  High  School,  Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 

Madeline  G.  Kapelsohn,  Girls'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Helen  M.  Matzke,  Morris  High  School,  New  York  City. 

E-  Phyllis  Pennington,  Central  High  School,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Harold  B.  Stein,  Hutchinson- Central  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Evadne  Symmonds,  Holy  Angels  Academy,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Florence  E.  Young,  Camden  High  School,  Camden,  N.  Y. 

The  subject  for  next  year's  essay  will  be : 
"Washington's  Farewell  Address." 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  Stated  Meetings  and  Banquet  next 
season  at  the  Plaza  Hotel. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  a  public 
celebration  of  Washington's  Birthday,  on  similar  lines  to  the  Car- 
negie Hall  Celebration  of  1920,  at  some  suitable  place  in  New  York 
City:  George  A.  Zabriskie,  Chairman;  William  G.  Bates,  William 
W.  Ladd,  Talbot  Root  and  George  A.  Wingate. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  War  Department  asking  the  Society 
to  distribute  to  members  information  as  to  the  opportunities  offered 
in  the  Army,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  place  the  mailing 
facilities  of  the  Society  at  the  disposal  of  the  War  Department. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  George  F.  Kunz  of  the  Sulgrave  In- 
stitution, asking  the  Society  to  extend  the  courtesies  of  Fraunces 
Tavern  for  the  reception  of  delegates  from  England  and  Holland  who 
are  coming  for  the  celebration  of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  which  will  take  place  in  August  and 
last  until  late  in  the  fall.     The  request  was  granted. 

A  design  of  a  memorial  tablet  by  Albert  Weinert  for  those  mem- 
bers who  died  in  the  service  during  the  World  War  was  presented. 
It  was  approved  and  referred  to  the  Real  Estate  Committee  with 
power. 
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At  the  October  meeting  an  invitation  was  received  from  Mr. 
Henry  D.  Burrell,  Director  of  the  New  York  County  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  to  participate  in  the  celebration  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Florence  Nightingale  by  a 
patriotic  meeting  on  Bedloe's  Island.  The  invitation  was  accepted 
and  the  Society  sent  a  delegation  headed  by  the  Color  Guard  with 
the  flags  of  the  Society. 

The  President  stated  that  an  invitation  had  been  received  from 
Gen.  Oliver  B.  Bridgman,  President  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  to  participate  in  the  celebration  of  Constitution  Day, 
September  17,  1920,  at  the  Sub-Treasury  and  that  he  had  accepted, 
and  represented  the  Society  on  that  occasion. 

At  the  November  meeting  the  Library  Committee  recommended 
that  an  appeal  to  members  for  books  be  sent  out  by  the  Secretary 
from  time  to  time,  and  that  some  special  notice  be  given  to  members 
in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  making  bequests  to  the  Society  of  any 
collections  of  Revolutionary  material  which  they  may  have  for  dis- 
posal, so  that  these  collections  may  not  be  lost  in  some  large  bequest 
to  an  institution  where  they  will  be  forgotton,  but  be  housed  in  the 
place  where  they  more  properly  belong. 

The  California  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  having 
called  attention  to  a  bill  in  Congress  for  the  preservation  of  Rev- 
olutionary records,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  and  ordered 
sent  to  Hon.  H.  Z.  Osborne,  M.C.,  who  introduced  the  bill,  and  to 
the  ''Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds:" 

RESOLVED  that  this  Society  heartily  approves  and  recom- 
mends such  legislation  as  will  provide  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
Revolutionary  and  pre-Revolutionary  records,  in  such  buildings 
as  shall  be  absolutely  fire  proof. 

A  resolution  was  presented,  that  had  been  received  from  the 
Director  of  the  American  Red  Cross  recommending  that  an  unknown 
soldier  be  buried  near  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  on  motion  the  fol- 
lowing was  adopted : 

RESOLVED,  that  this  Society  approves  the  plan  to  bury  the 
body  of  an  unknown  soldier  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
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killed  in  action  in  France,  in  Arlington  Cemetery  or  some  other 
appropriate  national  place  of  burial,  or  beneath  the  dome  of  the 
National  Capitol,  but  does  not  consider  that  Bedloe's  Island  is 
a  suitable  place. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Mrs.  Wetmore,  offering  as  a  donation 
about  one  hundred  books  of  "Americana"  from  the  library  of  our 
late  President,  Mr.  Edmund  Wetmore,  and  on  motion  the  offer  was 
accepted  with  thanks. 

The  Society  during  the  year  has  received  invitations  to  the  fol- 
lowing functions : 

BANQUETS 

New  York  State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 

St.  Nicholas  Society, 

Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati, 

Holland  Society, 

Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick, 

St.  George's  Society, 

Huguenot  Society  of  America, 

Sulgrave  Institution, 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars, 

St.  Andrew's  Society. 

CHURCH   SERVICES 

Colonial  Dames  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

Fort  Greene  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 

Colonial  Daughters  of  the  Seventeenth  Century, 

Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati, 

Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion, 

Colonial  Order  of  the  Acorn, 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 

Sulgrave  Institution, 

Veteran  Corps  of  Artillery, 

Fort  Washington  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
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CELEBRATIONS,    MEETINGS,    ETC. 

Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars,  Annual  Meeting  and  Supper, 

Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  Luncheon, 

Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati,  Conference, 

Pennsylvania  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Washington's 
Birthday  Party, 

Society  of  Tammany,  Celebration  of  American  Independence. 

Dedication  of  a  Monument  and  Altar  to  Liberty  in  Commemora- 
tion of  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  at  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Kings 
County  Historical  Society, 

Lafayette-Marne  Day  Celebration  at  West  Point,  Lafayette  Day 
National  Committee, 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Constitution  Day  Celebration, 
Sulgrave  Institution,  Meeting, 

Constitutional  League  of  America,  Pageant, 

American  Red  Cross,  Celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Birth  of  Florence  Nightingale,  Bedloe's  Island,  New  York. 

During  the  year  many  books,  pictures  and  relics  have  been 
received. 

Sixty-three  hundred  persons  registered  in  the  Long  Room  during 
the  year,  which  was  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  many  visitors. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  members  were  admitted  during 
the  year;  nineteen  resigned,  sixteen  were  dropped  for  non-payment 
of  dues,  fifty-five  died  and  one  was  transferred,  a  total  of  ninety-one, 
making  a  net  gain  for  the  year  of  thirty-eight.  Present  membership 
two  thousand,  six  hundred  and  seventy-four. 

The  Secretary  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Louis  B.  Wil- 
son, the  Curator,  for  his  very  efficient  assistance  during  the  past 
year. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

Henry  Russell  Drowne, 

Secretary. 
Fraunces  Tavern,  New  York  City. 
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Reports  of  Chapters 

PHILIP  LIVINGSTON  CHAPTER,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

The  Birthday  of  Philip  Livingston  was  commemorated  on  Jan- 
uary 15  by  the  holding  of  an  informal  meeting  at  the  University 
Club,  at  which  the  means  by  which  the  Chapter  could  assist  in  re- 
creating a  spirit  of  militant  patriotism  was  thoroughly  discussed. 

The  Chapter  joined  with  the  Albany  Community  Chorus  in  hold- 
ing, on  the  eve  of  Washington's  Birthday,  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
Public  Meeting  in  Chancellor's  Hall,  at  which  the  speaker  of  the 
evening  was  Hon.  James  S.  Whipple,  of  Salamanca  and  Albany. 

On  Saturday,  July  10,  the  Chapter  enjoyed  an  excursion  to  the 
Old  Stone  Fort  at  Schoharie,  with  outdoor  addresses  on  the  grounds, 
by  State  Historian  James  Sullivan  and  Dr.  John  H.  Brandow  of  the 
Chapter,  and  a  most  enjoyable  country  supper  at  the  Parrott  House. 

The  feature  of  the  year's  work  has  been  an  organized  effort  to 
materially  increase  the  Chapter's  membership. 

Through  cooperation  with  many  Chapters  of  the  D.  A.  R.  in 
this  section  of  the  State,  a  large  list  of  eligibles  has  been  prepared, 
and  an  active  campaign  for  new  members  is  well  under  way,  the 
results  of  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  ultimately  be  marked.  To  date, 
twenty-one  applicants  have  been  elected  on  their  preliminary  papers, 
of  which  number  twelve  have  so  far  qualified,  and  three  additional 
applications  are  awaiting  action  by  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Chapter. 

Borden  H.  Mills, 

Secretary. 
December  4,  1920. 


WILLIAM  FLOYD  CHAPTER,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Chapter  was  held  at  the  Union  Club 
on  Monday  evening,  February  23,  1920,  following  Washington's 
Birthday. 
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The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Regent Hobart  W.  Thompson 

Vice-Regent Walter  Phelps  Warren,  Jr. 

Secretary Herbert  M.  Dibert 

Treasurer Harry  Ten  Broeck 

Historian Guy  F.  Swinnerton 

Necrologist Ogden  Ross 

Two  new  members  have  been  admitted. 

The  usual  awards  of  two  ten  dollar  ($10)  gold  pieces  were  made 
by  the  Committee  on  Theses  to  the  winners  in  the  High  School  and 
Grammar  School  grades  for  best  written  essays.  There  was  no  ob- 
servance by  the  Chapter  of  Bunker  Hill  Day,  as  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments for  the  trip  to  Bennington  Battlefield  could  not  be  made. 

On  May  12th  the  Regent  appointed  the  Revolutionary  Burial 
Ground  Committee,  whose  duty  it  will  be  cooperate  with  a  similar 
Committee  from  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  in  an  effort  to 
restore  the  old  burial  ground  on  the  East  Side. 

At  the  request  of  the  Regent,  the  Secretary  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment as  a  Delegate  representing  the  William  Floyd  Chapter  at  the 
Triennial  Meeting  of  the  General  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  April,  1920.  This  meeting  was 
well  attended  by  delegates  from  various  State  Societies,  and  was  most 
interesting  and  enjoyable. 

Herbert  M.  Dibert, 

Secretary. 
By  Harry  A.  Ten  Broeck, 

Acting  Secretary. 
October  29,  1920. 


BUFFALO  ASSOCIATION,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo  Association,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  met  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  at  the  home  of  Doctor  Bartlett 
and  enjoyed  a  paper  given  by  Professor  Thompson  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Brockport,  New  York. 
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Members  participated  in  the  Opening  Meeting  of  the  Pilgrim 
Celebration  given  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Buffalo  Association  takes  great  pleasure  in  reporting  its  participa- 
tion by  the  preparation  and  display  of  a  float  in  the  local  Pilgrim 
Day  parade.  This  represented  George  Washington  taking  the  oath 
of  office  as  first  President  of  the  United  States.  The  float  was  trimmed 
with  the  Society  colours  and  members  of  the  Association,  in  costume, 
took  the  various  parts. 

Prizes  and  awards  in  the  State-wide  essay  contest,  which  had 
been  won  by  students  in  the  local  schools,  were  presented  to  the 
winners  at  the  commencement  exercises  with  appropriate  remarks  by 
our  members. 

Several  members  have  been  elected  and  the  association  looks  for- 
ward to  a  year  of  increased  activity  and  usefulness. 

Robert  M.  Codd,  Jr., 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Buffalo,  November  23,  1920. 


JAMESTOWN  CHAPTER,  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

The  Jamestown  Chapter  offered  the  usual  prize  to  the  student 
passing  the  highest  examination  in  Jamestown  High  School,  which 
was  won  by  Floyd  A.  Davidson. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  Officers  of  the  Chapter  during 
the  past  year. 

Edward  R.  Bootey, 

Secretary. 
November  12,  1920. 
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THE  FLAG  GOEvS  BY 
By  Henry  Halcomb  Bennett 

Hats  off !     Along  the  street  there  comes 

A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums, 
A  flash  of  crimson  beneath  the  sky, 

Hats  off!     The  flag  is  passing  by. 
Blue  and  crimson  and  white  it  shines 

Over  the  steel  tipped  ordered  lines, 
Hats  off!     The  colors  before  us  fly, 

But — more  than  the  flag  is  passing  by. 
Sea  fights  and  land  fights  grim  and  great 

Fought  to  make  and  save  the  State. 
Weary  marches  and  sinking  ships, 

Cheers  of  victory  on  dying  lips. 
Days  of  plenty  and  years  of  peace, 

March  of  a  strong  land's  swift  increase, 
Equal  justice,  right  and  law, 

Stately  honour  and  reverend  awe. 
Sing  of  a  nation  great  and  strong 

To  guard  her  people  'gainst  foreign  wrong, 
Pride  and  glory  and  honor  all, 

Live  in  the  colors  to  stand  or  fall. 
Hats  off !     Along  the  street  there  comes 

A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums, 
And  loyal  hearts  are  beating  high, 

Hats  off !    Our  flag  is  passing  by. 


Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York 

Treasurer'*  Report  from  December  1,  1919  to  November  30,  1920 


Receipts 

Real  Estate — 

Balance,  December  i,  1919 

Rentals,  Fraunces  Tavern $4 , 5 10 .  00 

Nos.  101-103  Broad  St 1 ,  363 .  32 

Nos.  146-148  W.  55th  St 5,100.04 

No.  24  Water  St.,  5  Months 2 ,083 .35 

Deposit,  re-option  to  purchase  146-148  W.  55th 

St 1 , 000 . 00 

Initiation  Fees 1,260.00 

Interest  on  Balances 88 .  58 

Interest  on  Liberty  Bonds 618.53 

Mortgage,  101-103  Broad  St 48,000.00 

Proceeds  of  sale,  Liberty  Bonds 16,799.09 

General  Fund — 

Balance,  December  1,  1919 

Wetmore  Portrait  Fund 644 .  00 

Flag  Fund 621 .50 

Permanent  Fund 250 .  00 

Walter  Francis  Burns  Donation 1 70 .  00 

Flag  Fund 

Portrait  Fund 

Dues,  1918 500 

Dues,  1919 281 .00 

Dues,  1920 14,540.00 

Dues,  1 92 1 43 .  00 

Life  Membership 900 .  00 

Insignia,  Rosettes  and  Ribbons 413 .  24 

Guests  at  Stated  Meetings 85  .00 

Stewards,  Annual  Banquet 2  ,064 .00 

Sales  at  Secretary's  Office 78 .  48 

Recapitulation  of  General  Fund  Cash  Balance 
December  1,  1920 

General  Fund  Balance 356 .  28 

Flag  Fund 721.50 

Permanent  Fund 250 .  00 

Walter  Francis  Burns  Donation 170.00 

Portrait  Fund 612  .  25 


Real  Estate 


52,6oi .64 


80,822 .91 


83,424-55 


2, 110.03 


General 


$1,685.50 

100.00 
659.00 


18,409.72 


20,854.22 


We  have  audited  the  books  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York 
from  December  1,  191 9  to  November  30,  1920,  and  hereby  certify  that  the  above  state- 
ment is  correct  and  in  accordance  with  the  same. 

TITLE  GUARANTEE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

F.  F.  THOMASSEN,  Trust  Officer. 
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Disbursement! 

Real  Estate — 

Fraunces   Tavern   Maintenance,    Improvements, 

Repairs  and  Furnishings $  3 ,054 .  75 

Taxes 744  00 

Mortgage  Interest 3 ,  060 .  41 

Nos.  101-103  Broad  St.: 

Satisfaction  of  Mortgage 30,000.00 

Cancellation  of  Lease 1 ,000.00 

Maintenance,  Repairs  and  Insurance 615  .  73 

Expense  Re-satisfaction  and  Renewal  of  Mort- 
gage   618.50 

Mortgage  Interest 2,299.67 

Taxes 1 ,364.00 

Nos.  146-148  West  55th  St.: 

Maintenance 225  .  02 

Mortgage  Interest 1 ,  500 .  00 

No.  24  Water  St. : 

Purchase  Price,  Equity 36,000.00 

Maintenance  Insurance 1 ,613 .27 

Taxes  1st  Half 210.80 

Mortgage  Interest 317  .50 

Cash  Balance,  December  1,  1920 

General  Fund — 

Secretary's     Office,     Salaries,     Office     Expense, 
Annual    and    Stated    Meetings,    Report    and 

Death  Notices  and  New  Typewriter 7 ,  382  .  85 

Treasurer's  Office,   Salaries,   Chapter  Payments, 
Dues  to  General  Society,  Insignia  and  Rosette 

and  Expense 2,715.95 

Stewards,  Stated  and  Annual  Meetings 1 ,827  .60 

Stewards,  Annual  Banquet 2 ,369 .64 

Church  Services 327  .  10 

Speakers 13404 

Memorial  Decoration 75  00 

Color  Guard 231 .53 

Examiner 3°°  •  °° 

Essay  Committee 1 84 .  40 

Flags  for  Fraunces  Tavern 61.43 

Flag  Day  Celebration 170.59 

Lafayette  Day  Celebration 4 .  10 

Triennial  Convention  Expense 140.00 

Publicity  Committee 25  .00 

Tablet  to  members  who  died  in  World  War 150.00 

Membership  Circulars 147  .50 

Washington  Birthday  Meeting 521 .81 

Refund  to  Real  Estate  Fund: 

Balance  of  Overdraft,  Dec.  1,1919 1 ,284.90 

Portrait  Fund 

Wetmore  Portrait  Fund 

Cash  Balance,  December  1,  1920 


Real  Estate 


5  6,85916 


35,897  90 


1,725.02 


38,141  57 
800.90 


General 


83.424-55 


$18,053.44 

4<>-75 
644.00 

2, 110.03 
20,854.22 


Approved : 
E.  G.  Snow, 
John  T.  Terry, 

A  uditing  Committee. 


Wray  Cleveland, 
Treasurer. 


Balance  Sheet 


Assets 

Real  Estate— 

Nos.  146-148  West  55th  vSt.  (cost  1902) .... 

Fraunces  Tavern  (cost  1904) $80,000.00 

Reconstruction  Fund 66,014.82 

Nos.  101-103  Broad  St.  (cost  1917) 

No.  24  Water  St.  (cost  1920) 

Cash  Balance 

General  Fund — 

Books,  Pictures  and  Relics 

Office  Furniture  and  Fixtures 

Flags  and  Banners 

Tallmadge  Memoirs 

Tallmadge-Fraunces  Tavern  Medals 

Paperweights 

Portrait  Fund 

Flag  Fund 

Walter  Francis  Burns  Donation 

Permanent  Fund 

Unpaid  Dues 

Cash  Balance 

Liabilities 

Real  Estate — 

Fraunces  Tavern  Mortgage $65 ,000.00 

5%  Interest  from  Oct.  1  to  Dec.  1,  1920. . .  541 .67 

Nos.  146-148  W.  55th  St.  Mortgage 30,000.00 

5%  Interest  from  Aug.  1  to  Dec.  1,  1920..  .  500.00 

Nos.  101-103  Broad  St.  Mortgage 48 ,000 .00 

6%  Interest  from  Oct.  1  to  Dec.  1,  1920.  .  .  480.00 

No.  24  Water  St.  Mortgage 9,000.00 

5%  Interest  from  Nov.  1  to  Dec.  1,  1920...  37. 50 

Surplus 


$  62,000.00 

$146,014.82 

80,000.00 

45 , 000 . 00 

800.90 


5,500.00 
300.00 

3,625.00 
300.00 
126.00 
16.00 
612 .25 
721.50 
170.00 
250.00 
300.00 
356.28 


65,54l67 


30,500.00 


48,480.00 


9,03750 


$333.8i5-72 


12,277.03 


346,092.75 


153.55917 

192,533-58 

$346,092.75 


J.  WRAY  CLEVELAND,  Treasurer. 
We  have  audited  the  books  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  York 
from  December  1,  1919  to  November  30,  1920,  and  hereby  certify  that  the  above  balance 
sheet  is  correct  and  in  accordance  with  the  same. 

TITLE  GUARANTEE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

F.  F.  THOMASSEN,  Trust  Officer. 
Approved : 
E.  G.  Snow, 
John  T.  Terry, 
Auditing  Committee. 
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Report  of  the  Historian 


In  Memoriam 

Admitted. 
Philip  Overton  Mills  (Captain,   Infantry,  U.   S.   A. 

Died  in  Service) 1 908 

Walter  Buchanan  McCulloch 1 905 

Lewin  Bell  Le  Due 1914 

Roscoe  Darwin  Addis 1910 

Josiah  Dexter  Chapin 1897 

Douglas  Henry 1 899 

Theodore  Mellick  Nevius 1896 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Rittenhouse 1 9 1 8 

Samuel  Dwight  Brewster 1906 

Charles  Edward  Coon  (Corporal,  1861-1863.  Colo- 
nel in  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic) 1891 

Andrew   Glassell    Dickinson,  Jr.,   A.B.,   Commissary 

Sergeant,  Squadron  A.,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y 1896 

Charles  Henry  Cummings 1 893 

Rev.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady,  L.L.D.,  (Graduated 
U.  S.  N.  A.,  Class  '83.     Captain  and   Chaplain, 

1st  Pa.  U.  S.  V.,  Spanish-American  War.) 1919 

William  Moore  Sanford 1912 

Rev.  Robert  Blickensderfer,  Secretary  Y.  M.  C.  A., 

in  France,  1918 1916 

Edwin  Thomas  Holmes 1895 

John  Alexander  Rutherford 1890 

Henry  Huntington  (Sergeant,  44th  Company,  N.  G. 

N.  Y.,  Utica) 1892 

George  Lane  Woodruff,  Ph.B.,  E.E.  (Senior  Corporal, 

Co.  K.,  7th  Infantry,  N.  G.  N.  Y.) 1913 

Rev.  Brockholst  Morgan,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Chaplain  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  1889;  Served  on 
Board  of  Managers,  1 889-1 890;  Church  Service 

Committee,  1890,  91,  94-96,  98) 1886 

Lester  Howard  Riley   (Veteran   Corps   of   Artillery, 

1917;  9th  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  1918-1919).  .  .  .  1916 
William  Tuckey  Meredith,  A.B.  (Paymaster,  U.  S.  N. 

Civil  War;  Lt.,  U.  S.  N.  on  Farragut's  Staff) 1890 
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Died. 

July  25,  1918. 
May  19,  1919. 
December  11,  1919. 
December  18,  1919. 
December  25,  1919. 
December  30,  1919. 
December — ,  1919. 
January  1,  1920. 
January  6,  1920. 

January  8,  1920. 

January  1 1,  1920. 
January  20,  1920. 


January  24,  1920. 
January  26,  1920. 

February  1,  1920. 
February  11,  1920. 
February  12,  1920. 

February  13,  1920. 

February  15,  1920. 


February  23,  1920. 
March  1,  1920. 
March  6,  1920. 


Louis  Nott  Lanehart,  M.D 

William  Henry  Seward  (Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  V., 
1862-4) 

Edgar  Beach  Van  Winkle,  A.B.,  CE.  (Captain,  103d 
U.  S.  V.,  1862-5;  Colonel,  N.  G.  N.  Y. ;  Registrar, 
1914-1920;  Finance  Committee,  1887;  Commit- 
tee on  Revolutionary  Documents,  1915) 

Isaac  Frank  Stone 

Charles  Francis  Bridge,  A.B.,  A.M.,  LL.B.  (Vice- 
Regent,  Secretary  and  Registrar  of  Philip  Liv- 
ingston Chapter;  Regent,  Philip  Livingston  Chap- 
ter, 1912,  1913;  Served  on  Board  of  Managers, 
1911-1913;  Committee  on  Washington  Memorial 
Building,  1912,  1913) 

Charles  Nicoll  Talbot 

Albert  Gardner  Ropes 

Ferdinand  Travis  Hopkins 

Edward  Edes  Eayres  Gardner 

Albert  Delafield,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  (Quartermaster  Sergeant 
Company  I,  7th  Regiment  Infantry,  1871-1911; 
Brevet,  2nd  Lieutenant,  N.  G.  N.  Y.  Teller,  1 892 , 
1894;  Auditing  Committee,  1893;  Nominating 
Committee,    1906-7;  Aide  to  Marshal,  1898).  .  .  . 

Charles  Johnson  Carpender 

Thomas  Redfield  Proctor  (Lieut.,  U.  S.  N.,  Secretary 
to  Admiral  Pearson,  Civil  War) 

Cornelius  Wagstaff  Remsen 

Jacob  Shrady,  A.B.,  A.M.,  LL.B.  (Literature  Com- 
mittee, 1885;  Nominating  Committee,  1898-1902, 
Chairman,  1904,  1905) 

Rev.  George  Starkweather  Pratt 

Noel  Gale 

Maxwell  Lester 

Sidney  Logan  Kniffin  (Q.  M.  Sergeant,  Co.  A,  71st 
Infantry,  N.  G.  N.  Y.,  1881-1888) 

Fellowes  Davis  (Served  on  Board  of  Managers,  1 896-9) . 

John  Hornor  Wisner 

John  Russ  Wemple 

Rev.  Francis  Craft  (M.D.,  LL.B.,  Wounded  in  Battle 
of  Gettysburg;  Private,  Franco-Prussian  War; 
Brigadier-General  of  the  Cuban  Army  in  the  "Ten 
Years'  War"  for  Cuban  Independence;  Missionary 
to  the  Sioux  Indians  and  wounded  in  Battle  of 
Wounded  Knee) 

Charles  Augustus  Coe  (Served  on  Committee  on  Cen- 
tennial of  Washington's  Inauguration,  1887; 
Finance  Committee,  1887;  Membership  Com- 
mittee, 1910;  Nominating  Committee,  1893).  •  •  • 
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1917         April  25,  1920. 
1892         April  26,  1920. 


1886         April  27,  1920. 
1912         May  5,  1920. 


1891 

May  17, 

1920. 

1890 

May  20, 

1920. 

1896 

May  24, 

1920. 

1917 

June  15, 

1920. 

1919 

June  17, 

1920. 

1889 

June  19,  1920. 

1889 

June  24,  1920. 

1894 

July  4,  1920. 

1906 

July  9,  1920. 

1884 

July  22,  1920. 

1915 

July  28,  1920. 

1908 

August  16,  1920. 

1920 

August  21,  1920. 

1908 

August  22,  1920. 

1889 

September  5,  1920. 

1917 

September  8,  1920 

1891 

September  9,  1920 

1890         September  11,  1920. 


1886         September  16,  1920. 


William  Hall  Ford,  A.B.,  LLB.  (Served  on  Nominat- 
ing Committee,  1 902-1 920;  Membership  Com- 
mittee, 1898-99) 1889         September  22,  1920. 

Samuel  Putnam  Avery  (Library  Committee,  1908; 
Publication  Committee,  1904-6;  Tallmadge- 
Fraunces  Tavern  Medal  Committee,  1904;  Mu- 
seum Committee,  1899) 1894         September  25,  1920. 

Richard  Cutts  Shannon,  A.B.,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  LL.B. 
(Captain  and  Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel,  U.  S. 
V.,  Civil  War) 1905         October  5,  1920. 

Francis  Guerin  Lloyd 1896         October  6,  1920. 

Charles  King  Morrison,  A.B.,  LLB.  (Served  on  Aisle 
Committee,  1898,  '9,  1901,  '2,  '4,  '6,  '7,  '8,  '12, 
'13,  '15) 1894         October  18,  1920. 

Rush  Christopher  Hawkins,  A.M.,  LL.D.  (Brig. -Gen- 
eral, U.  S.  Volunteers,  Col.  Hawkins  Zouaves,  9th 
Regiment,  New  York  Volunteers,  1861-1865) 1891         October  25,  1920. 

Frederic  Chichester  Thomas  (Major,  N.  G.  N.  Y., 

Aisle  Committee,  1893-5) l89*         November  14,  1920. 

Howard  Augustus  Taylor,  A.B 1892         November  26,  1920. 

William  Dalliba  Dutton 1895         November  26,  1920. 

Charles  Newton  Lindley  (Served  as  Aide  with  rank 

of  Colonel  on  Staff  of  Governor  Bradley) 19 13         November  29,  1920. 

Frederic  Van  Schoonhoven  Crosby  (Member,  Mem- 
bership Committee,  1917-1920) 1912         December  2,  1920. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frederic  Gregory  Mather. 

Historian. 
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Members  Admitted 


December  1,  1919  to  December  1,  1920 


Members. 

1920 — Abbey,  Edward  Norman, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

1920 — Ackerman,  Herbert  Stewart, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1920 — Ackley,  Charles  Sexton, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1 91 9 — Adams,  Rufus  Stuart, 

Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 


1920 — Ahles,  Robert  Lawrence, 

East  Williston,  N.  Y. 

1920 — Albertson,  John  Gilbert, 
Hillsdale,  N.  J. 


1920 — Allen,  Jacob  W., 

Sacramento,  Cal. 
1920 — Baldwin,  Jared  Acheson, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1920 — Barron,  Randall  Powers, 

New  York  City. 
1920 — Bergh,  L.  Washington, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
1920 — Blaine,  William  Thomas, 

New  York  City. 

1920 — Bloodgood,  William  Denton, 

Garden  City,  New  York. 

1919 — Bond,  Charles  Allen, 

New  York  City. 

1920 — Brooks,  Emerson  Wendell, 
New  York  City. 


Ancestors. 

Jonathan  Whitney  (1734-1792), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Daniel  Stewart  (1734-1802), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Dowe  Tallman  (1755-1830), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Joshua  Read  (1 724-1 795), 

Corporal,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Samuel  Delamater  (1725 ), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
William  Johnston  (1748-1782), 

Private,  New  Hampshire  Line. 
Isaiah  Younglove  (1717-1776), 

Sergeant-Major,    New   Jersey   Con- 
tinental Regiment. 
Nathan  Adams  (1748-1837), 

Lieutenant,  in  command  of  Garrison 
at  Black  Rock,  Fairfield,  Connec- 
ticut. 
Cornelius  Van  Wyck  ( 1784), 

Member,  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress. 
Lewis  Fitz-Randolph, 

Ensign,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Seth  Woodruff  (1742-1814), 

Sergeant,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Richard  Albertson  (1752 ), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Lemuel  Allen, 

Private,  New  York  Levies. 
David  vSherer  (1759-1846), 

Private,  New  Hampshire  Line. 
John  Hopping  (1750-1823), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Abram  Bergh  (1759-1835), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Ephraim  Blaine  (1741-1804), 

Deputy  Commissary-General  of  Pur- 
chases. 
William  Cox  (1738-1815), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Lemuel  Allen, 

Private,  New  York  Levies. 
Asa  Clapp  (1 760-1 848), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
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Members. 

1920 — Carmack,  Louis  Vernon, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

1920 — Carpender,  Moncure  Conway, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

1920 — Carstarphen,  Oney  Kern, 

New  York  City. 
1920 — Cass,  Stuart  P., 

New  York  City. 
191 9 — Chapman,  Clarence  Cheney, 

New  York  City. 
1920 — Chauncey,  Alexander  Wallace, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1920 — Cluett,  Sanford  Lockwood, 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

1920 — Collins,  Ernest  Victor, 

New  York  City. 
1920 — Collins,  Ernest  Victor,  Jr., 

New  York  City. 
1920 — Combs,  Gilbert  Woodhull  Tennent, 

South  Orange,  N.  J. 
1920 — Conklin,  Edwin  Bertram, 

New  York  City. 
1920 — Cory,  Jay  Philips  Axtell, 

New  York  City. 
1920 — Crandall,  Louis  S., 

Troy,  N.  Y. 
1920 — Dayton,  Charles, 

Montclair,  N.  J. 
1920 — Dayton,  James  Chandler, 

New  York  City. 
1 920 — Ditmas,  Charles  Andrew, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1920 — Dolson,  William  Hamilton, 
New  York  City. 

1920 — Dusenberry,  Walter  Lorton, 
Biooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1920 — Easton,  Roland  Jones, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
1920 — Erving,  William  Van  Rensselaer, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
1920 — Feustman,  Bernard  Thatcher, 

Harrison,  N.  Y. 
1919 — Findley,  Paul  Bruce, 

New  York  City. 
1920 — Foster,  Zeon  Lafonzo, 

Mastic,  L.  I. 
1920 — Goodhue,  Bertram  Grosvenor, 

New  York  City. 

1920 — Goodwin,  William  B., 
New  York  City. 


Ancestors. 

Samuel  Washington  (1734-1781), 

Colonel,  Virginia  Militia. 
John  Neilson  (1745-1833), 

Brigadier-General,       New       Jersey 
Militia. 
William  Turner  (1757-1817), 

Private,  Second  Virginia  Regiment. 
Aaron  Cass  ( 1812), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 
John  Colburn  (1746-1837), 

Sergeant,  New  Hampshire  Line. 
Phineas  Sheldon  (17 17-1807), 

Member  Connecticut  Assembly. 
Nathan  Stone,  M.D.  (1761-1839), 

Surgeon's       Mate,      Massachusetts 
Militia. 
David  Hickok  (1 757-1830), 

Private,  Connecticut  Line. 
David  Hickok  (1 757-1 830), 

Private,  Connecticut  Line. 
John  Woodhull  (1 744-1824), 

Chaplain,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 
Isaac  Conklin  (1 753-1 840), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Henry  Axtell  (1736-1818), 

Major,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Ethan  Crandall  (1 757-1847), 

Private,  Rhode  Island  Militia. 
Peter  Chandler  (1 733-1816), 

Moderator,  Pomfret,  Connecticut. 
Peter  Chandler  (1 733-1816), 

Moderator  of  Pomfret,  Connecticut. 
Cornelius  Vanderveer  (1 731-1804), 

Captain,  New  York  Militia. 
Daniel  Hendrickson  (1736-1799), 

Colonel,  New  Jersey  Militia. 

John  Dolson  (1737-1794). 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
William  Dusenberry  (1731-1815), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
William  Dusenberry,  Jr. 

Sergeant,  New  York  Militia. 
James  Boyd  (1762 ), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Philip  Livingston  (17 16-1778), 

Signer,  Declaration  of  Independence. 
John  Thatcher  (1 740-1805), 

Captain,  galley  "Washington." 
William  Findley  (1 741-182 1), 

Captain,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 
Thomas  Foster  (1 762-1809), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Line. 
Thomas  Grosvenor  (1 744-1 825), 

Lieutenant    Colonel    Commandant, 
Connecticut  Line. 
David  Brown  (1 730-1 802), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Minute  Men. 
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Members. 

i  9 19 — Gopsill,  James  Whiting, 

jersey  City,  N.  J. 
1920 — Gordon,  George  Anderson, 

New  York  City. 
1 91 9 — Grant,  Eugene  Josius, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
191 9 — Gray,  Vernon  Culver, 

New  York  City. 
1920 — Greenwood,  Hugh  Allison, 

New  York  City. 
1920- — Guy,  Ross  Davidson, 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

1920 — Harman,  John  N., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1920 — Herrick,  Harold  Allen, 

New  York  City. 
1920 — Hewitt,  Conrad, 

New  York  City. 
1920 — Hichman,  Frank  Leigh, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
1920 — Hindley,  Charles  Thomas, 

New  York  City. 
1920 — Holstein,  Otto. 

New  York  City. 
1 91 9 — Hoover,  Norman  Reifsneider, 

New  York  City. 
1920 — Humphrey,  George  Gleason, 

New  York  City. 
1919 — Huddleson,  James  Howard,  Jr., 

New  York  City. 

1920 — I  jams,  J.  Horton, 

New  York  City. 
1920 — Ingersoll,  Oliver  Weekes, 

Halesite,  N.  Y. 
1920 — Irwin,  William  Fletcher, 

Rye,  N.  Y. 
1920— Isham,  Lincoln, 

New  York  City. 


1920 — Jelke,  Ferdinand  Frazier, 
New  York  City. 


1920 — Johnson,  Le  Roy  Walker, 

Stamford,  Connecticut. 

1920 — Jones,  Chester  Neville, 
Newark,  N.  J. 


1920 — Jordan,  Clarence  Lumpkin, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


Ancestors. 

Cromwell  Child  (172 7-1 801). 

Member,  Rhode  Island  Assembly. 
Ambrose  Gordon  (1750-1804), 

Lieutenant,    Continental    Dragoons. 
Oliver  Grant  (1 720-1 789), 

Captain,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Archibald  Gray  (1 754-1 840), 

Private,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 
Moses  Greenwood, 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
George  Davidson  (172 2-1 801), 

Associator,  Windham,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

John  Wilson  (1 746-1 793), 

Private,  Vermont  Militia. 
Elijah  Herrick  (1737 ), 

Captain,  New  York  Militia. 
Francis  Gurnee  (1735-1822), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Philip  Fusselman  (1750-1819), 

Private  Pennsylvania  Militia. 
Seth  Walker  (1726 ), 

Private,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 
Benjamin  Fox  (1 760-1 840), 

Private,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 
Henry  Hoover  (1751-1809), 

Private,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 
James  Merriman  (1761-1813), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 
John  Cox  ( 1 732-1 793), 

Assistant  Quartermaster-General, 
Continental  Army. 

George  Tabb  (1750-1829), 

Private,  Virginia  Riflemen. 
Peter  Vincent  Tilyou  (1752-1846), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
James  Lyman  (1 748-1 804), 

Lieutenant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Cornelius  Burhans  (1746-1827), 

Sergeant,  New  York  Line. 
Samuel  Isham  (1 752-1827), 

Commissary,  Connecticut. 

John  Frazier  (1760-1810), 

Sergeant,  Virginia  Line. 
Michael  Oharro  (1755 ), 

Private,  Virginia  Militia. 
Jonathan  Owens, 

1st  Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 
Samuel  Jones  (1733-1818), 

Private,  Continental  Army. 
Isaac  Conkling  (1761-1791), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Stephen  Conkling  (1721-1791), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Henry  Hopson, 

Captain,  Virginia  Militia. 
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Members. 

1920 — Kenison,  Frank  P., 

New  York  Citv. 


1920 — Kipling,  Arthur  Wellesley, 
Paris,  France. 


1920 — Lamed,  Albert  Cecil, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
1920 — Larned,  John  Hawley, 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
1920 — Lawrence,  Reginald  Anthon, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
1020 — Lester,  Maxwell, 

Summit,  N.  J. 


1920 — Lobdell,  Edward  Dunn, 
Boonton,  N.  J. 


1920 — Longenecker,  Richards  Calvin, 
New  York  City. 


1920 — Maish,  Alexander  William, 

Governors  Island,  N.  Y. 
1920 — Mallalieu,  Wilbur  Emerson, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
1920 — Marshall,  Raymond  Willett, 

New  York  City. 
1920 — McAlpin,  David  Hunt,  3rd., 

Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

1920 — Mclntire,  Allyn  Brewster, 

Boston,  Mass. 
1 920 — McLane,  Thomas  Sabine, 

New  York  City. 

1920 — McLaughlin,  Chester  Bentine. 
Port  Henry,  N.  Y. 

1919 — McNitt,  Virgil  V., 

Riverdale,  X.  Y. 


Ancestors. 

Samuel  Merrill  (1728 ), 

Lieutenant,     Massachusetts    Conti- 
nental Regiment. 
William  Butters  (1736-18 14), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Henry  Barmore  (1761 ), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Adrian  Onderdonk  (1742 ), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
William  Larned  (1752-1828), 

Major,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
John  Larned  (1741-1830), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Charles  Pond  ( 1832), 

Captain,  Connecticut  Line. 
Josiah  Fay  (1731-1776), 

Captain,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Jonathan  Lester  (1725-1797), 

Captain,  Ship  Carpenters,   Connec- 
ticut. 
Elijah  Brigham  (1 743-1804), 

Lieutenant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Heman  Fay  (1752-1816), 

Corporal,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Ebenezer  Lobdell,  Sr.  (1 730-1 799), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
John  Walmesley, 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Ebenezer  Lobdell,  Jr.  (1 764-1820), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Daniel  Russell  (1755-1837), 

Private,  New  Hampshire  Line. 
Joel  Russell  (1716 ), 

Private,  New  Hampshire  Volunteers. 
Daniel  Richards  (1744-1815), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
John  Libbey  (1760-1812), 

Private,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 
Abner  Marsh  (1740-1778), 

Private,  Connecticut  Line. 
Elias  Van  Benschoten  (17 17-1783), 

Major,  New  York  Levies. 
Joseph  Stanton  (1717 ), 

Member  of  Committee  to  purchase 
Arms  for  Rhode  Island. 
Francis  Bulkley  (1757-1813), 

Private,  Connecticut  State  Troops. 
Jedediah  Huntington  (1743-1818), 

Brigadier-General,    Continental 
Army. 
Benjamin  Tower  (1756-1829), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Alexander  McNitt  (1721-1817), 

Captain,  New  York  Voluntary  Asso- 
ciates. 
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Members. 

1920 — Meadows,  Thomas  William, 

New  York  City. 
1920 — Merriman,  M.  Heminway, 

New  York  City. 
1920 — Miller,  Burton  Rockwood, 

New  York  City. 
1920 — Munds,  James  Theus, 

New  York  City. 
1920 — Nevius,  John  Richard, 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 


1920 — Noble,  Alden  Charles, 
New  York  City. 

1920 — Noble,  Frederick  Charles, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1920 — Osborn,  Howard  Waldo, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

1920 — Paull,  Edward  Curtiss, 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
1920 — Picard,  Maurice, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1 920 — Pool,  Charles  Scudder, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1920 — Pool,  William  Pohlman, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1920 — Poor,  Edward  E., 

Passaic,  N.  J. 

1920 — Potter,  Samuel  Bebout, 
New  York  City. 

1920 — Prescott,  Charles  Irville, 
New  York  City. 

1920 — Putnam,  John  Byron, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1920 — Raser,  John  Vincent, 
Roselle,  N.  J. 


1920 — Read,  George  Rowland, 
New  York  City. 


1920 — Read,  Newbury  Frost, 
New  York  City. 


1920 — Reed,  Floyd  Orton, 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
1920 — Rogers,  Robert  William, 

Madison,  N.  J. 
1920 — Russell,  Alfred  Lovell, 

New  York  City. 
1920 — Schoonmaker,  Alfred  Allendorph, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Ancestors. 


Isaac  Martling  (- 


-1779), 


Sergeant,  New  York  Militia. 
Charles  Merriman  (1762-1829), 

Drum  Major,  Connecticut  Line. 
Abiel  Abbot  (1 741-1809), 

Major,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 
John  Walton  (1 743-1 804), 

Private,  Georgia  Line. 
Richard  Carter  (1759-1835), 

Private,  Maryland  Line. 
John  Van  Derveer  (1 752-1 841), 

Private,  New  Jersey  Militia. 

Seth  Pomeroy  (1706-1777), 

Major  General,  Massachusetts 
Militia. 

Salmon  Kingsley  (1755-1827), 
Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 

David  Osborn  (1746-1786), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 


Abiathar  Leonard  (- 


-1810), 


Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Ezekiel  Kellogg  (1748-1823), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Nathaniel  Scudder,  M.D.  (1733-1781), 

Colonel,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Nathaniel  Scudder,  M.D.  (1733-1781), 

Colonel,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Joseph  Poor  (i737~i795), 

2nd  Lieutenant,  Massachusetts 
Militia. 
Samuel  Potter  (1 727-1802), 

Colonel,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Jeremiah  Prescott  (1 741-18 17), 

Captain,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 
John  Stone  (1751-1813), 

Private,  New  Hampshire  Line. 

Augustus  Stoughton  (1759-183 7), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Philip  Heyl  (1 739-1 811), 

Ensign,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 
Isaac  Read  (1 750-1 821), 

1st  Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 
James  Bancroft  (1745-1832), 

Sergeant,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 
Isaac  Read  (1750-1821), 

1st  Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 
James  Bancroft  (1 745-1821), 

1st  Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 
Elijah  Reed  (1758-1816), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Line. 
Abner  Rogers, 

Private,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 
Jonathan  Russell  (1731-1814), 

Private,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Frederick  Schoonmaker  (1740-18 19), 
Captain,  New  York  Militia. 
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Members. 

1920 — Scott,  John  Henry, 

Rockville  Centre,  L.  I. 

1920 — Shelley,  Howard  Merrill, 
New  York  City. 

1920 — Shepherd,  William  Robert, 
New  York  City. 

1920 — Sherwood,  Herbert  Francis, 
Stamford,  Conn. 

1920 — Shrady,  Archibald  Morison, 
New  York  City. 

1920 — Skinner,  George  Dickson, 
New  York  City. 

1920 — Spencer,  James  Beaumont, 
New  York  City. 


1 91 9 — Sperry,  Thomas  Alexander, 
Cranford,  N.  J. 

1920 — Still  well,  John  Edwin, 

New  York  City. 
1920 — Stockwell,  Elias  Howe, 

New  York  City. 
1920 — Stockwell,  Levi  Spear, 

Brightwaters,  N.  Y. 
1920 — Stokes,  James  Graham  Phelps, 

New  York  City. 
1920 — Tennent,  John  Hooper, 

Flushing,  New  York. 
1920 — Thome,  Edwin, 

New  York  City. 
1920 — Timmerman,  Harold  Jacob, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1920 — Timmerman,  Loran  A., 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
1920 — Treat,  Howard  Alton, 

New  York  City. 

1920 — Turnure,  Harold  Douglas, 

New  York  City. 
1920 — Turnure,  William  Alexander, 

New  York  City. 
1920 — Warren,  Luther  Fisk, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1920 — Waterman,  William  Van  Antwerp, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
1920 — Weeks,  Charles  Edwin, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


1920 — Whitcomb,  Forman  Elmer, 

Union,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1920 — Wilson,  Karl  Leigh, 
Tenafly,  N.  J. 

1920 — Winne,  Charles  Knickerbacker,  Jr., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Ancestors. 

Moses  Warren  (1725-1805,), 

Captain,  Connecticut  Militia. 

Jacob  Amos  (1 755-1797). 

Private,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 

John  Brown  (1 757-1 820), 
Ensign,  New  York  Line. 

Martin  Whittlesey  (1 737-1 800), 
Sergeant,  Connecticut  Militia. 

John  J.  Shrady, 

Private,  New  York  Line. 

Lemuel  Sherman  (1 755-1842), 
Corporal,  New  York  Militia. 

Jacob  Hyer  (1 736-1 785), 

Colonel,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
David  Chambers  (1 748-1 842), 

Colonel,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Jacob  Sperry  ( 1808), 

Private,  Virginia  Riflemen. 
Joseph  Stillwell  (1739-1805), 

Captain,  New  Jersey  Militia. 
Elijah  Howe  (1 731-1808), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Elijah  Howe  (1731-1808), 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Thomas  Phelps  (1741-1789), 

Lieutenant,  Regiment  of  Artificers. 
Robert  Quarles  (1753-182 7), 

Ensign,  Virginia  Line. 
Jacobus  Van  Schoonhoven  (1744-1814), 

Colonel,  New  York  Militia. 
Isaac  Freeman  (1 759-1823), 

Sergeant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Isaac  Freeman  (1759-1823), 

vSergeant,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Stephen  Treat  (1747 ), 

Private,    Light    Horse    Connecticut 
Militia. 
Michael  Turnure  ( 181 7), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Michael  Turnure  ( 1817), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Ephraim  Warren,  Jr.  (1743-18 13), 

Captain,  Connecticut  Militia. 
Lewis  Simeon  Van  Antwerp  (1731-1814), 

Private,  New  York  Militia. 
Gilbert  Weeks  (1741-1799), 

1st  Lieutenant,  New  York  Militia. 
Peter  Leake  (1762-1S46), 

Private,  New  York  Levies. 
Abner  Whitcomb, 

Private,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Joseph  McCracken  (1 736-1825), 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  New  York 
Militia. 
Jacob  Winne  (1758-1807), 

Adjutant,  New  York  Militia. 
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Members. 

1920 — Wotkyns,  Dana  Bruce, 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


1919 — Wright,  William  Ryer, 
New  York  City. 


Ancestors. 
Alexander  Wotkyn3  (1756-1824), 

Private,     Connecticut     Continental 
Regiment. 
Ziba  Roberts  (1760-1788), 

Private,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 
Joseph  Kimball  (1 732-1822), 

Corporal,    New    Hampshire   Volun- 
teers. 
John  Putnam, 

Private,  Connecticut  Line. 


Transferred. 
William  S.  Lyon  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Society. 


Alfred  H.  Abeel. 
Eben  Adams. 
William  P.  Adams. 
Nathan  Beckwith. 
William  G.  Bosworth. 
Dr.  William  Sohier  Bryant. 
R.  Pinckney  Collins. 
Verplanck  Colvin. 
William  C.  Crosby. 


Resigned. 

Robert  S.  Dennison. 
Andrew  H.  DeWitt. 
Edward  C.  Ehlers. 
Curtiss  C.  Gardiner. 
Justus  W.  Huested. 
John  H.  Jansen. 
Robeit  T.  Morris. 
Robert  H.  Rountree. 
George  S.  Schermerhorn. 
Harold  Wintjen. 


The  Library  Committee  solicit  books  relating  to  Revolutionary  and 
Colonial  history,  and  any  other  collateral  subjects  within  the  range  of  the 
Society's  work,  including  historical  works  relating  to  the  United  States  or  the 
the  State  of  New  York.  Members  will  please  help  so  that  we  may  have  a 
library  here  that  shall  be  worthy  of  the  name. 


The  Museum  Committee  would  greatly  appreciate  gifts  or  loans  in  the 
form  of  swords,  rifles,  pistols  or  other  army  ordnance  of  the  Revolutionary 
period,  also  miniatures  of  the  men  who  participated  in  the  said  war,  or  any 
other  material  relating  to  the  history  of  our  country  at  that  period. 
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Donations 


Books,   Pamphlets,  etc. 

TITLES  DONORS 

The  Lawrences  of  Cornwall Lady  Durring  Lawrence. 

The  Missouri  Historical  Review Floyd  C.  Shoemaker,  Editor. 

Poems,  "Theodore  Roosevelt,"  "Quentin  Roosevelt". .  .Leon  Huhner. 

A  Year  Book  on  Colonial  Times Edward  H.  Hedden. 

Colonial  Days  in  Old  New  York Edward  H.  Hedden. 

Washington  or  the  Revolution Edward  H.  Hedden. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Washington Edward  H.  Hedden. 

Tenth  Annual  Dinner,  Ye  Olde  Settlers  Association. . .  .Warren  C.  Crane. 

Life  of  General  George  Washington Charles  V.  Merrick. 

Lives  of  Heroes  of  the  American  Revolution Charles  V.  Merrick. 

The  American  Flag  Association,  1909-13 Clarence  E.  Leonard. 

Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati,  1920 Mrs.  R.  E.  Tucker,  Secretary. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Lineage  Books, 

Vols.  50,  51,  52,  53 Mrs.  James  M.  Fowler,  Librarian 

General. 

Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio,  Quar- 
terly Publications 

Annals  of  Iowa Edgar  R.  Harlan. 

New  York  Historical  Society,  Quarterly  Bulletins Robert  H.  Kelby,  Librarian. 

Canadian  Archives,  191 8 Arthur  G.  Doughty. 

Oration  on  Lafayette  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1834 Frederic  G.  Mather. 

New  York  Commandery,  Military  Order  of  Foreign 
Wars.  Extracts  from  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
and  Roster,  1920 David  Banks,  Secretary. 

Colonial  Dames,  State  of  New  York,  Annual  Report .  . . 

History  and  Origin  of  the  American  Flag,  by  Preble, 

Vols.  1  and  2 Dr.  William  C.  Gilley. 

Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  Twenty-first  Biennial 

Report William  E.  Connelly,  Secretary. 

New  England  Society,  114th  Anniversary  Celebration.  .Harry  A.  Cushing,  Secretary. 

American  Orders  and  Societies  and  their  Decorations . . . 

The  Avery,  Fairchild  and  Park  Families Samuel  P.  Avery. 

Why  Germany  Capitulated 

The  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society,  Proceed- 
ings, 1919 Thomas  M.  Prentice,  Secretary. 

America,  The  Land  We  Love William  Osborn  McDowell. 

It  Might  Have  Been James  M.  Beck. 

The  Holland  Society,  1919  Year  Book Frederic  R.  Keator,  Secretary. 

Newport  Historical  Society  Bulletins Maud  L.  Stevens,  Secretary . 

A  Biographical  Sketch  of  John  Austin  Stevens Miss  Stevens. 

The  Avery,  Fairchild  and  Park  Families Samuel  P.  Avery. 
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TITLES  DONORS 

300th  Anniversary  of  the  Settlement  of  Jamestown, 
Colonial  Dames  of  America,  Virginia 

New  York  Historical  Society,  Vol.  3,  No.  4 Robert  H.  Kelby,  Librarian. 

Historic  Tales  of  Olden  Time  New  York Henry  Russell  Drowne. 

Public  Men  of  the  Revolution Rev.  Edward  P.  Newton,  D.D. 

Men  and  Times  of  the  Revolution Rev.  Edward  P.  Newton,  D.D. 

Life  of  George  the  Third,  Vols.  1  and  2 Rev.  Edward  P.  Newton,  D.D. 

Memoir  of  Bishop  Griswold Rev.  Edward  P.  Newton,  D.D. 

Political  System  of  Europe,  Vols.  1  and  2 Rev.  Edward  P.  Newton,  D.D. 

The  Great  Awakening,  Revival  of  Religion Rev.  Edward  P.  Newton,  D.D. 

Dear  Old  Fraunces  Tavern,  A  Story Mrs.  F.  Intropidi. 

The  Deeper  Meaning  of  Our  Daughters  of  the  American 

Revolution  Organization Mrs.  George  M.  Minor. 

Catalogue  of  the  Adams  Collection  of  Arms,  Weapons 

and  Relics  of  American  Wars,  etc Emmor  K.  Adams. 

National  Arts  Club,  1919-1920 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  New  York  State  Historical 
Association 

Life  of  William  Alexander,  Earl  of  Sterling,  Kings 
County  Historical  Society 

Dedication  of  Monument,  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  August  27,  1920,  Kings  County  His- 
torical Society 

New  York  State  Historical  Association,  Vol.  1,  No.  4. .  James  Sullivan,  Managing  Editor. 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  State  of  California, 

Roster,  1920 CM.  Jay,  Secretary. 

New  York  Manual  of  i860 William  Tilley. 

Bulletins  of  the  New  York  Public  Library Charles  H.  Russell,  Secretary. 

Journal  of  American  History Samuel  E.  Parker. 

Lafayette-Marne  Day,  September  6,  1920 

Historical  Collections  of  the  Topsfield  Historical  Society .  George  F.  Dow. 

A  Wonderful  Fifty  Years Mrs.  E-  T.  Holmes. 

100  books  of  Americana  from  the  collection  of  the  late 

Edmund  Wetmore Mrs.  Edmund  Wetmore. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution,  State  of  Virginia,  Bulletin  No.  2 .  Thomas  Ray  Dille,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution,  State  of  California,  "Liberty 

Bell" Nelson  O.  Rhoades,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution,   State  of  California,  Roster, 

1920 Nelson  O.  Rhoades,  Secretary. 

vSons  of  the  Revolution,  State  of  New  Jersey,  Proceed- 
ings, 1920 Henry  F.  Nixon,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution,  District  of  Columbia,  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  Celebration  and  Address  on 
Alexander  Hamilton Charles  P.  Light,  Secretary. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Pennsylvania  Society,  Proceed- 
ings, 1918-1919 Gouverneur  Cadwalader,  Secretary. 

Sons   of  the  Revolution,   Maryland   Society,    Annual 

Meeting,  1920 John  H.  Morgan,  Secretary. 
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Miscellaneous  Donations 


Pictures,  Relics,  Etc, 

ARTICLES  DONORS 

Framed  Engraving,  "Old  76  and  Young  48" Edward  Harold  Hedden. 

Photograph   of  painting   at  Annapolis,    Maryland,    of 

Washington,  Lafayette  and  Col.  Tilghman Sidell  Tilghman. 

Two  Fac-similes,  Ulster  County  Gazette,  January  4, 

1900 John  J.  Smith. 

Portrait  of  Charles  Isham  in  uniform  of  the  Veteran 

Corps  of  Artillery F.  Luis  Mora,  the  Artist. 

Piece  of  Wood  from  Independence  Hall Alfred  Wolf. 

Framed   Photograph   of  tombstone  of   Col.    Philip   P. 

Schuyler Jay  Maxwell  Simpson. 

Badge  worn  at  services  commemorative  of  the  death  of 

Lafayette Frederic  G.  Mather. 

Two  Indian  Arrow  Heads E.  L.  Bennett. 

Revolutionary  cannon  balls  and  pewter  spoon  of  the 

Revolutionary  period American     Scenic     and     Historic 

Preservation  Society. 
Broadside,  Washington's  Eulogies  on  the  Character  of 

Lt.  Colonel  Tench  Tilghman Oswald  Tilghman. 

Photographs  of  Picpus  Cemetery  and  grave  of  Lafay- 
ette, Paris,  France Major  Otto  Holstein. 

Gold  Watch  of  General  Philip  Schuyler William  L.  De  Bost. 

Autographs  and  historical  clippings Frederic  G.  Mather. 

7 1  historical  half-tone  cuts  used  in  "Refugees  from  Long 

Island  to  Connecticut" Frederic  G.  Mather. 

Bronze  Medals  relating  to  the  War  of  the  Revolution  Struck  by  the  United  States  Mint: 

Washington  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  Army,   1776. 

Horatio  Gates,  for  Victory  at  Saratoga,  1777. 

Anthony  Wayne,  for  Battle  of  Stony  Point,  1779. 

De  Flury,  for  bravery  at  Stony  Point,   1779. 

Henry  Lee,  for  Battle  of  Paulus  Hook,   1779. 

John  Paul  Jones,  for  Victory  over  the  "Serapis,"   1779. 

Nathaniel  Green,  for  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  1781. 

Daniel  Morgan,  for  Battle  of  Cowpens,  1781. 

William  Washington,  for  Battle  of  Cowpens,  1781. 

John  Edgar  Howard,  for  Battle  of  Cowpens,   1781. 

(The  above  issued  by  Act  of  Congress.) 
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Great  Seal  of  the  United  States,  1782. 

George  Washington,  President,  Indian,  Peace  Medal,   1789. 

George  Washington,  Commission  Resigned,   1797- 

George  Washington,  Time  increases  his  fame. 

George  Washington,  Born  1732,  Died  1799- 

George  Washington,  Oath  of  Allegiance,  1861. 

George  Washington,  Valley  Forge  Centennial,  1778-1878. 

George  II,  Indian,  Peace  Medal,  1757 Joseph  H.  Colyer,  Jr. 


Loaned  to  the  Society 


By  Capt.  Chandler  Smith, 
Institution  and  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

By  E.  L.  Bennett, 
Five  Indian  Arrow  Heads.     String  of  Wampum. 

By  Major  Otto  Holstein, 
Illuminated  Scroll — The  Character  of  Washington. 

By  Henry  Russell  Drowne, 
The  French  Loan — Sight  Draft  of  September  20,  1779, 
made  by  Francis  Hopkinson,  Treasurer  of  Loans,  for  the  United  States  (and  Signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence)  on  France  for  money  to  carry  on  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution.    $120.00 — 600  livres  tournois. 

By  Samuel  Mead  Hyde, 
Framed  picture — "Washington's  Farewell,"  by  H.  A.  Ogden. 

By  Col.  DeWitt  C.  Falls, 
Portrait  of  Washington.     Two  Revolutionary  Powder  Horns. 
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Address  by  Col.  William  G.  Bates 

Delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  December  4th,  1920 

at  the  unveiling  of  the  tablet  erected 

In  honor  of  our  Members  ivho  gave  their  lives  for  our  Country  in  the  World  War. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Members:  The  Chairman  of  your 
Tablet  Committee  has  asked  me  to  say  a  few  words  this  afternoon 
for  no  other  reason  apparently  than  that  I  was  one  of  those  who  was 
over  there.  In  this  room,  with  its  memories,  it  is  meet  and  fitting 
that  this  Society,  standing  for  what  it  does,  should  pause  a  moment 
and  pay  tribute  to  its  members  who  gave  up  what  every  one  of  us  holds 
most  dear  for  the  honor  of  the  country,  for  the  cause  of  civilization 
and  liberty.  Those  men  are  simply  typical  and  emblematical  of  the 
entire  American  Army  that  was  overseas  and  in  this  country7.  They 
were  neither  Angels  nor  Devils.  They  were  just  plain  ordinary  men, 
even  as  you  and  I,  with  red  blood  in  their  veins,  that  started  out  to 
do  their  duty  from  day  to  day  as  that  duty  was  presented  to  them. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  this  country  was  the  flocking 
of  the  educated  men  to  the  Officers'  Training  Camps  to  prepare  them- 
selves as  well  as  they  could  in  the  short  time  allotted,  for  the  com- 
mand that  would  have  to  be  exercised  over  the  enlisted  men.  The 
other  equally  remarkable  thing  was  the  absolute  willingness  and 
equanimity  with  which  the  entire  country  responded  to  the  Draft 
Law  as  being  the  fairest  and  most  equitable  means  of  raising  the  army 
needed  for  this  country  to  use.  When  we  compare  the  feelings  of 
the  country  as  to  the  draft  in  1863,  with  those  of  191 7,  the  difference 
is  astounding.  We  had  perhaps  the  most  cosmopolitan  Army  that 
this  country  has  ever  had  because  every  division,  every  unit,  con- 
tained men  of  the  highest  education  and  social  standing,  and  men 
of  the  lowest  intelligence  and  of  no  social  standing,  and  everything 
in  between,  and  they  were  amalgamated  into  one  unit  known  as  the 
American  Army.  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  conditions  under 
which  that  Army  served  over  there.  I  am  well  aware  that  every- 
thing in  this  life  is  comparative,  and  that  nothing  is  absolute,  and 
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it  would  be  ill-conditioned  for  me  to  speak  to  the  members  of  this 
Society  in  any  belittling  terms  of  the  sufferings  of  the  American  Army 
at  Valley  Forge.  But  the  conditions  of  the  American  Army  on  the 
other  side  were  such  that  no  one  who  was  not  over  there  can  appreciate 
them,  and  it  is  only  by  some  such  comparison  that  it  can  be  driven 
home  to  the  people  of  this  country  what  had  to  be  endured. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  the  men  of  the  Revolution  lived  in 
sterner  times,  where  hardships,  or  what  we  call  now  hardships,  were 
endured  as  part  of  the  common  ordinary  lot  of  life.  There  were  no 
steam-heated  buildings ;  there  were  no  electric  lights ;  there  were  none 
of  the  conveniences  or  comforts  of  the  world  of  191 7,  and  the  American 
Army  of  191 7  was  drafted  overnight  from  civil  life,  with  all  its  com- 
forts, into  the  field,  and  in  many  instances  after  a  short  period  of  drill 
in  this  country  was  sent  across  the  seas. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  criticize  anyone  because  I  am  speaking 
now  of  the  inevitable  hardships  of  the  service,  for  which  no  one  is  to 
blame,  and  which  could  not  have  been  remedied  under  any  condi- 
tions. The  men  at  Valley  Forge  were  improperly  clothed,  were  im- 
properly fed,  had  no  sanitary  arrangements,  and  practically  no  hos- 
pitals. The  men  in  France  were  properly  clothed,  there  was  abun- 
dance of  food,  although  at  times  the  men  went  hungry  from  the  physical 
impossibility  of  getting  food  to  the  front  where  the  men  were.  There 
were  ample  hospital  facilities,  ample  sanitary  precautions,  but  the 
Army  in  France  lived  in  the  mud,  in  the  water,  in  the  rain,  in  the 
damp  of  that  country,  that  no  matter  how  many  clothes  you  have  on 
goes  through  you  like  a  knife.  I  have  never  worn  so  many  clothes 
in  the  winter  time  in  my  life  as  I  did  over  there,  and  have  never  felt 
the  damp  cold  still  penetrate  through  all  this  clothing  as  it  did  over 
there.  The  vermin,  the  rats,  the  hardships  of  the  march,  of  the  field, 
were  all  endured  by  the  American  Army.  But  the  Army  at  Valley 
Forge  and  the  Army  in  France  were  alike  in  one  particular.  There 
was  no  complaining.  Both  Armies  endured,  because  both  Armies 
had  the  same  idea.  They  were  Americans  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  to  do  the  very  best  that  they  could  for  their  country.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  gush— I  hate  to  call  it  that,  but  it  is 
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pretty  near  it — of  the  spirit  of  the  American  Army,  how  they  went 
over  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  and  to  liberate  oppressed 
people,  and  to  give  small  nations  equal  representation  with  great  na- 
tions and  other  things.  The  American  Army  went  to  France  for  one 
thing.  They  went  over  there  to  beat  the  Boche  (Applause)  and 
for  nothing  else,  just  as  the  Army  in  1898  went  to  avenge  the  Maine. 
They  did  not  care  anything  about  liberating  Cuba.     (Laughter.) 

There  was  a  popular  song  that  has  been  sung  by  thousands  that 
I  believe  expresses  the  spirit  of  the  American  Army  better  than  any- 
thing else.  The  words  of  the  chorus  are,  "And  we  won't  come  back 
till  it's  over  over  there."  They  were  going  over  to  finish  the  job 
and  they  did  it.     (Applause.) 

I  do  not  claim  the  American  Army  won  the  war,  because  they 
did  not.  They  were  simply  one  of  the  many  factors  that  helped 
to  do  it,  but  they  went  over  there  and  finished  up  the  job. 

I  want  to  say  one  word  about  a  class  of  people  that  is  never  going 
to  get  any  monument,  that  is  never  going  to  get  any  tablets,  but  a  class 
of  people  that  I  take  my  hat  off  to,  the  class  of  people  that  to  my 
mind  had  the  hardest  task,  the  most  trying  job  of  the  whole  mass  of 
the  American  people.  Those  were  the  parents,  the  wives  and  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  men  that  were  on  the  other  side.  Days, 
weeks,  sometimes  months,  with  no  word  of  any  kind  received,  went 
by,  nothing  but  worry,  anxiety  and  wonder  whether  the  ones  they 
cared  for  on  the  other  side  were  alive  or  had  been  dead  for  weeks. 
Every  day  there  were  headlines  in  the  papers,  six  inches  long,  telling 
of  the  engagements  that  the  American  Army  wras  in,  with  no  units 
being  given,  no  organizations  being  given,  so  that  they  did  not  even 
know  whether  their  relatives  were  in  that  part  of  the  line  or  in  some 
other  part.  I  think  one  of  the  finest  traits  of  the  American  soldier 
wTas  the  lies  that  he  wrote  to  this  country  to  save  his  family  from 
worry.  We  were  lying  in  a  piece  of  woods  over  there  with  the  mud 
about  ankle  deep,  and  you  could  stand  in  it  or  lie  in  it,  whichever 
you  preferred,  and  I  saw  letters  that  men  of  my  regiment  wrote  to 
their  families  in  this  country,  telling  them  that  they  were  back  of 
the  lines  in  fine,  heated  billets. 

A  Lieutenant  Colonel  came  to  my  headquarters  one  night,  looking 
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for  the  body  of  his  nephew,  who  had  been  killed  at  nine  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  November  nth,  and  told  me  this:  "The  worst  part 
of  all  this  thing  is  that  this  boy  was  my  sister's  favorite  child,  and 
he  had  written  her  that  he  was  behind  the  lines  in  training  area  and 
in  no  danger,"  and  the  man  was  killed  in  the  very  front  advance  of 
the  American  Army. 

Now,  that  is  what  I  mean.  Those  are  just  two  or  three  illus- 
trations out  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  what  men  of  the  Ameri- 
can Army  did  to  save  their  loved  ones  at  home  all  the  anxiety  and 
worry  that  they  possibly  could. 

Gentlemen,  nine  members  of  this  Society  gave  up  their  lives 
for  their  country,  and  hundreds  of  others  were  over  there  in  the  ser- 
vice, not  knowing  from  hour  to  hour  whether  they  would  be  called 
upon  to  make  the  same  sacrifice  or  not.  That  is  a  matter  of  chance. 
All  honor  and  credit  to  the  men  who  were  called  upon  to  make  the 
sacrifice,  and  some  credit  for  the  men  who  were  willing  to  do  it.  This 
leads  me  up  to  one  word  that  I  want  to  say  in  conclusion.  This  coun- 
try today  needs  the  spirit,  the  devotion,  the  patriotism  of  those  two 
million  men  that  went  to  France,  more  than  it  ever  needed  it  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  (Applause.)  We  have  fought  the  Hun, 
and  now  we  have  a  war  in  this  country  that  is  going  to  be  as  terrible, 
as  bitter,  fraught  with  as  great  danger  to  this  country  as  ever  the 
World  War  was,  and  these  men  on  the  other  side  will  have  died  in 
vain  and  the  services  of  the  others  will  have  been  useless  unless  this 
country,  the  patriotic  men  of  this  country,  awake  to  the  danger  that 
confronts  us,  and  we  learn  first  of  all  to  put  our  house  in  order  and 
govern  ourselves,  and  then  we  may  be  able  to  do  something  for  the 
rest  of  the  world.     (Great  applause.) 
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Address  Delivered  at  Mount  Vernon  before  the  General 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  by  Ex- 
Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge  of  Indiana, 
on  April  20,  1920 

(Revised) 
PURPOSE   OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

The  purpose  of  the  American  Revolution  was  not  merely  to 
right  wrongs,  but  also  and  chiefly  to  create  a  distinct  and  distinctive 
government  of,  by  and  for  a  distinct  and  distinctive  people,  occupying 
a  distinct  and  distinctive  situation  on  the  globe.  If  this  is  not  true, 
then  the  last  four  years  of  the  Revolutionary  war  was  a  criminal 
tragedy. 

It  is  an  historical  fact  that,  midway  in  that  struggle,  Washington 
could  have  made  peace  on  any  terms  he  pleased,  excepting  only  the 
condition  that  America  should  become  a  separate  and  independent 
nation — every  demand  of  the  American  patriots  would  have  been 
granted  eagerly,  if  only  they  had  consented  to  haul  down  the  American 
flag  and  remain  a  part  of  the  British  Empire.  The  establishment  of 
the  American  Nation  was  the  one  and  supreme  end  which  Washington 
and  his  men  strove  to  achieve;  and  this  outcome  was  natural,  inevitable 
and  right. 

SHALL   AMERICAN   HISTORY   BE   MUTILATED? 

Yet  this  crowning  truth  of  the  American  Revolution  is  today 
denied  by  a  propaganda  which  is  striving  to  suppress  or  distort  almost 
every  salient  event  of  the  formative  period  of  the  American  Republic. 
We  are  now  told  that  that  conflict  was  merely  a  "civil  war,"  which 
could  have  been  avoided,  should  have  been  settled,  is  to  be  regretted 
and  that  the  American  Nation  was  only  an  incidental  by-product 
rather  than  the  intended  result.  The  attempt  is  being  made  to  re- 
write and  to  teach  the  story  of  those  heroic  years,  not  as  that  story 
really  was,  but  as  alien  interests  wish,  for  the  moment,  that  story  had 
been. 
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Of  all  the  stern  duties  which  the  times  demand  of  the  American 
people,  if  we  are  to  keep  for  ourselves  and  our  children  what  our 
fathers  won  and  gave  us,  no  duty  is  more  pressing  and  vital  than  that 
of  seeing  to  it  that  American  history  is  truthfully  taught  in  every  school, 
college  and  university  in  the  land. 

The  Declaration,  the  Constitution  and  the  Farewell  Address 
are  the  triology  of  prophetic  wisdom  upon  which  the  American  Nation 
rests  and  which,  thus  far,  has  preserved  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
the  American  people. 

Our  government  prints  millions  of  pamphlets,  documents  and 
reports,  many  of  them  of  little  value,  some  entirely  worthless.  It 
ought  to  print  and  place  in  the  hands  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  Republic  these  Gospels  of  Americanism. 

Every  American  newspaper  and  periodical  ought  to  reproduce, 
on  every  birthday  of  George  Washington,  that  part  of  the  Farewell 
Address  which  contains  his  advice  to  the  American  people.  To  do 
so  would  require  little  space,  while  nothing  more  timely  or  helpful 
to  all  the  people  could  be  printed. 

Publishers  of  school  books  should  be  required  by  law  to  set  out 
that  basic  document  in  every  school  reader,  history  and  geography 
they  issue.  If  our  children  are  brought  up  in  the  faith  that  Washington 
proclaimed,  no  further  effort  or  expenditure  will  be  necessary  to  "Amer- 
icanize," America  and  keep  it  Americanized. 

We  never  have  been  isolated  commercially,  financially,  or  socially. 
We  have  been  isolated  only  in  the  political  sense — only  in  the  sense 
that  we  have  kept  our  hands  off  the  political  affairs  of  other  countries 
and  compelled  foreign  governments  to  keep  their  hands  off  our  political 
affairs. 

If  we  did  not  have  just  such  political  "isolation"  as  this,  there  is 
no  sacrifice  we  would  not  make  to  get  it.  If  any  foreign  nation  could 
secure  precisely  the  political  "isolation"  America  enjoys,  there  is 
no  sacrifice  that  nation  would  not  make  to  achieve  that  blessing. 

Our  geographical  situation  on  the  globe  makes  it  possible  for 
us  to  keep  ourselves  free  and  clean  of  political  embroilments  and 
ancient  feuds  of  other  lands.  Nothing  can  change  that  situation  to 
our   disadvantage.     Indeed,  it  was  far  easier  to  send  a  fleet  against  us 
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and  land  an  invading  force  on  our  shores  in  Washington's  time  than  it 
is  now;  since,  today,  the  cables  would  give  us  notice  the  moment  a  hostile 
expedition  started,  whereas  a  century  ago  warships  and  troops  could 
be  in  our  harbors  before  we  could  know  they  were  coming. 

Invention  has  strengthened  the  ocean  defenses  with  which  nature- 
provided  us.  We  have  more  submarine  bases  than  any  three  nations 
in  the  world  combined  and  our  undersea  craft  could  destroy  any 
belligerent  force  sent  against  us.  A  sufficient  number  of  defensive 
submarines,  as  part  of  an  adequate  navy,  could  make  impossible  the 
landing  of  foreign  troops  upon  American  soil. 

If  a  narrow  channel  and  strong  fleet  saved  England  from  invasion 
in  the  recent  conflict  as  fully  as  in  Nelson's  day,  is  it  reasonable  to 
say  that  the  Atlantic  has  been  abolished?  Could  any  consideration 
whatever  induce  Great  Britain  to  destroy  the  slender  strip  of  water 
that  separates  England  from  the  continent  if  it  were  possible  to  do 
so?  In  the  late  war  even  small  rivers — the  Marne,  the  Arno,  the 
Meuse — had  the  same  military  value  they  have  had  throughout 
history. 

In  short,  not  a  single  physical  condition  has  been  altered  unfavorably 
for  us  since  our  one  traditional  foreign  policy  was  established.  If  that 
policy  is  now  to  be  overthrown,  some  better  reason  must  be  furnished 
than  the  erroneous  assertions  that  that  policy  "isolates"  us  or  that  the 
oceans  have  disappeared.  Yet  no  other  argument  is  now  advanced 
that  was  not  crushingly  answered  by  Washington  himself. 

It  is  only  natural  that  foreign  governments  should  seek  political 
partnership  with  America;  but  would  any  of  them  do  so  if  conditions 
were  reversed — if  that  foreign  nation  were  in  America's  place  and 
America  were  in  the  place  of  that  foreign  nation?  Washington  merely 
declared  an  historic  truth  when  he  said  that  "it  is  folly  in  one  nation 
to  look  for  disinterested  favors  from  another."  Has  human  nature 
suddenly  become  the  opposite  of  what  it  has  been  throughout  history  ? 


AN   APPEAL  TO    "DUTY" 


It  is  said  that  duty  abroad  may  call  us  out  of  our  political  "iso- 
lation" and  that  we  should  discharge  our  duty,  regardless  of  our  in- 
terests. It  is  America's  peculiar  glory  that  she  has  always  done 
that  very  thing.     America  always  has  performed  each  task  that  involved 
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duty,  no  matter  what  the  sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure;  and  she  has  done 
so  without  being  forced  or  held  back  by  alliances  of  any  kind. 

Duty  is  not  promoted  by  written  agreements  to  perform  specific 
acts — the  very  deeds  set  down  in  words  today  as  "duties,"  may  be- 
come moral  crimes  tomorrow.  Our  fathers  expressly  refused  to  bind 
our  hands,  so  that  we  might  be  free  to  judge  what  our  duty  is  in  par- 
ticular circumstances  and  be  free  to  act  upon  our  moral  judgment; 
as  well  as  to  be  free  to  protect  our  interests. 

Is  it  wise  or  right  for  us  to  now  take  from  our  children  and 
children's  children  the  liberty  of  thought  and  conduct  which  was  so 
wisely  handed  down  to  us?  Is  it  honorable  or  intelligent  for  us  to 
shackle  posterity? 

If,  for  reasons  that  never  before  existed,  alliances  have  now 
become  desirable,  is  it  not  indispensable  for  us  to  know  what  we  bind 
ourselves  and  our  children  to  do?  Does  any  consideration  whatever 
require  us  to  make  an  international  contract  without  knowing  what  it 
means'? 

WHO   WILL   DECIDE  THE   MEANING   OP  THE   LEAGUE   COVENANT 

What,  for  example,  is  the  meaning  of  the  international  scheme 
called  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations?  Is  there  any  agree- 
ment among  ourselves  as  to  its  purpose?  Have  we  any  assurance 
that  other  nations  concur  as  to  its  interpretation? 

If  honest  differences  of  judgment  do  exist  or  are  possible  concern- 
ing the  obligations  it  imposes  on  member-nations,  who  is  to  decide? 
What  power  will  construe  that  document  which  high  official  authority 
has  correctly  designated  as  a  "world  constitution?" 

Will  each  member-nation  be  permitted  to  judge  for  itself  what 
the  League  Covenant  requires  that  member-nation  to  do?  Or  will 
the  central  government  of  the  League  decide  what  the  Covenant  re- 
quires each  member-nation  to  do?  Will  the  central  League  govern- 
ment, through  an  international  Court  or  Council  or  Assembly,  con- 
strue the  instrument  that  gives  it  life? 

Obviously — unavoidably — one  or  the  other  must  construe  it;  either 
each  member-nation  must  determine  for  itself  what  the  Covenant  MEANS, 
or  else  the  central  League  government  must  decide  for  all  member-nations 
what  the  Covenant  means. 
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If  the  former  is  so,  then  it  is  certain  that  member-nations  will 
be  in  perpetual  dispute,  since  we,  ourselves,  hotly  and  sincerely  differ 
among  ourselves  as  to  what  the  Covenant  means. 

If  the  central  League  government  through  any  of  its  branches 
— Court,  Council  or  Assembly — is  to  interpret  and  enforce  the  Cove- 
nant, then  the  League  is  a  superstate  and  America  will  be  as  subordi- 
nate to  it  as  our  states  are  to  our  Nation. 

In  that  case  it  is  important  for  us  to  know  who  will  control  the 
League  Government,  since  it  will  be  composed  of  men  and  not  of 
angels. 

It  is  vital  to  us  that  all  these  points  shall  be  cleared  up;  for  if 
this  is  not  done,  we  may  find  that  we  have  bound  our  children  to  do 
things  that  they  will  not  want  to  do  and  that  we  did  not  intend  that 
they  should  ever  be  compelled  to  do. 

Washington's  own  experience,  as  well  as  his  patriotism  and  com- 
mon sense,  had  taught  him  that,  in  foreign  affairs,  the  ardor  of  today 
may  become  coldness  tomorrow:  that  alliances  shift  according  to  interest ; 
and  that  sentiment  in  international  politics  is  often  used  to  mislead 
the  country  that  yields  to  that  seductive  but  uncertain  influence. 

No  sound  policy  was  ever  founded  on  hate:  and  Washington 
peculiarly  appreciated  this  fundamental  truth.  Even  in  his  day  and 
in  our  own  affairs  he  witnessed  the  injury  to  us  wrought  by  measures 
dictated  in  wrath.  The  expulsion  of  those  Americans  who  were  loyal 
to  the  British  Crown,  and  the  seizure  of  their  property,  drove  from 
our  country  some  of  the  best  blood  in  the  land,  and  established  in 
Canada  an  unfriendly  element  whose  influence  has  been  felt  even  to 
this  day. 

But  for  the  "loyalists"  of  that  great  Dominion,  it  is  probable 
that  Canada  would  have  become  a  part  of  the  American  Republic. 
The  infamous  carpet-bag  government  of  the  South,  following  our 
Civil  War,  is  another  example  in  our  own  experience,  of  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  passion  in  statesmanship;  and  history  is  black  with 
similar  examples  all  over  the  world.  Human  annals  contain  not 
one  exception  to  the  elemental  fact,  that  any  policy  flowing  from  emotion, 
if  uncontrolled  by  reason,  unfailingly  proves  disastrous. 

Washington's  exclusive  patriotism  is,  at  this  moment,  far  more 
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essential  to  America's  welfare  than  it  was  then;  because,  at  that  time 
the  people  of  British  descent  outnumbered  all  other  elements  of  our 
population,  whereas  today  no  one  racial  group  among  us  is  in  the 

majority. 

This  is  why  our  watchword  "America  only"  is  much  more  es- 
sential now  than  it  was  when  Washington  announced  America's 
doctrine.  This  is  why  the  recently  invented  slogan,  "America  first," 
is  not  only  inadequate  but,  if  acted  upon,  may  become  a  positive 
menace  to  our  very  existence  as  a  nation;  since  every  racial  element 
among  us  can  and  does  say  already  that  they  are  for  America  first  but 
for  the  land  of  their  birth  or  ancestry  second. 

Those  of  Italian  blood  can  and  do  truthfully  assert  that  they 
are  for  America  first  but  for  Italy  second;  those  of  British  descent 
that  they  are  for  America  first,  but  for  Great  Britain  second,  those  of 
German  extraction  that  they  are  for  America  first,  but  for  Germany 
second;  and  so  on  throughout  the  long  list  of  our  diverse  racial  groups. 
Worse  still,  each  of  these  groups  honestly  feels  that,  by  championing 
the  cause  of  the  country  of  their  origin,  they  thereby  advance  the 
interests  of  America.  Thus  we  are  torn  by  racial  and  anti- American 
emotions. 

OUR   "  UN  ASSIMILATED   FOREIGN   ELEMENT" 

Until  racial  lines  cease  to  exist,  and  we  become  a  homogeneous 
people,  we  dare  not  depart  from  the  rule  of  conduct  laid  down  for 
our  guidance  by  the  architects  of  our  Republic.  Today  one  of  the 
most  portentous  circumstances  in  American  life  is  the  "un assimilated 
foreign  element"  of  our  population.  This  did  not  exist  in  Washington's 
time,  and  its  presence  now  makes  far  stronger  his  plea  for  "America 
only." 

Those  among  us  recently  from  foreign  lands  are  a  source  of 
economic  strength  if  we  keep  out  of  foreign  disputes;  but  if  we  take 
sides  in  foreign  controversies,  our  immigrants  constitute  a  real  and 
serious  peril.  We  rightly  ask  them  to  "be  Americans  and  nothing 
but  Americans;"  and,  therefore,  we  ourselves  must  not  adopt  a  policy 
that  compels  them,  as  human  beings,  to  stand  up  for  their  native 
country,  and  makes  it  humanly  impossible  for  them  to  feel,  at  heart, 
exclusive  devotion  to  the  American  Nation. 
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From  the  very  foundation  of  our  Government  the  United  States  has 
been  the  most  propaganda-ridden  country  on  earth.  From  the  very 
first,  foreign  propaganda  sought  to  seduce  our  people  from  their 
exclusive  devotion  to  America  and  attach  them  to  alien  interests; 
thus  dividing  American  citizens  against  themselves. 

In  recent  years,  as  in  Washington's  time,  foreign  propaganda 
has  been  working  its  subtle  spell  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
American  people.  We  did  not  realize,  until  almost  too  late,  the 
nefarious  German  propaganda  among  us.  When,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  we  awoke  to  the  German  attempts  to  corrupt  American  public 
opinion,  we  stamped  them  out  with  fury. 

Then  other  foreign  propagandas  began  the  ancient  task  of  swerv- 
ing Americans  from  single-hearted  and  single-minded  fealty  to  Amer- 
ica making  them  partisans  of  foreign  lands  and  "slaves,"  as  Wash- 
ington called  them,  of  alien  interests,  ambitions  and  animosities. 
Never  in  our  history — not  even  in  the  perilous  days  when  the  result 
of  similar  efforts  led  George  Washington  and  his  associates  to  pro- 
claim their  alarm,  protest  and  warning — has  America  been  so  beset 
by  foreign  propagandists  as  it  is  at  this  very  hour. 

Large  numbers  of  them  now  are,  and  for  several  years  have  been 
swarming  over  our  country  speaking,  writing  and  forwarding  in  every 
way  the  designs  of  the  Governments  of  foreign  interests  that  sent 
them.  They  camp  in  our  universities;  they  make  use  of  our  business 
men;  they  infest  our  clubs;  they  address  public  meetings;  they  are 
everywhere;  they  are  incessant;  they  appear  in  various  guises;  and 
always  they  are  plausible,  pleasing,  and  work  with  infinite  skill. 
Some  of  them  are  honest  and  misguided  American  citizens  like  those 
whom  Washington  described  as  the  "deluded  tools  and  dupes"  of 
alien  schemes. 

WHAT   WASHINGTON   WOULD   SAY   IF   HE   WERE   NOW   ALIVE 

More  than  ever  before  America  now  needs  a  voice  of  the  authority 
and  carrying  power  of  that  of  Washington  to  call  the  American  people 
once  more  to  the  standard  their  fathers  raised.  For  now  as  then 
foreign  propaganda  has  so  infected  American  public  sentiment  that, 
under  the  "impostures  of  pretended  patriotism"  men  talk  "without 
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odium  and  even  with  popularity,"  of  the  "common  interests"  of 
America  and  rival  nations,  thus  "betraying  or  sacrificing  the  interests 
of  their  own. country,"  just  as  was. done  when  Washington,  in  these 
exact  words,  braved  public  disfavor  by  denouncing  a  state  of  .things 
identical  with  that  which  confronts  us  today.  ..,, 

In  no  other  country  on  earth  would  foreign  propagandists  be 
permitted,  for  a  single  instant,  to  thus  work  upon  public  sentiment. 
If  any  American  attempted  to  do  so  in  any  other  nation,  he  would  be 
given  polite  but  peremptory  advice,  perhaps  through  our  own  diplo- 
matic or  consular  officers,  to  shut  up  or  get  out ;  and  sterner  means 
might  be  employed.  But  our  Government  is  so  liberal,  our  customs 
so  hospitable,  that  these  foreign  agents  can  be  neither  silenced,  ex- 
cluded or  expelled  as  they  would  be  from  other  nations. 

COMMON   SENSE   PRECAUTIONS 

Our  only  defense  against  them  is  the  alert  intelligence  and  steady 
courage  of  our  people  who,  realizing  the  truthfulness,  wisdom  and 
present  applicability  of  Washington's  farseeing  counsel,  understand 
the  motives  and  purposes  of  every  foreign  propagandist  in  whatever 
guise  he  or  she  appears,  whatever  particular  cause  he  or  she  apparently 
advocates,  whatever  subject  upon  which  he  or  she  seemingly  speaks. 

Not  always  are  we  thus  keen-eyed  and  stout-hearted;  sometimes 
we  are  submissive  to  those  who,  as  Washingtpn  said,  "tamper  with 
domestic  faction,  practice  the  arts  of  seduction,  mislead  public  opinion 
and  influence  and  over-awe  public  Councils,"  If  these  words  have 
not  lost  their  meaning  let  us  listen  patiently  to  foreign  propagandists, 
since  listen  we  must,  always  having  in  mind  that  what  they  say  is 
for  the  advancement  of  foreign  purposes  and  interests,  not  American 
purpose?  and  interests.  They  come  to  us  not  to  promote  our  well- 
being,  but  that  of  the  country  that  sent  them.  They  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for  doing  so;  but  we  are  to  be  blamed  if  we  do  not  hear  them  with 
understanding  minds. 

Hard  experience  has  taught  us  to  take  precautions  against  pro- 
fessional lobbyists  in  Congress  and  State  Legislatures;  yet  they  are, 
at  least,  of  our  Own  household;  and  if  they  labor  for  special  interests 
as  against  the  common  good,  those  interests  aire  at  least  American. 
But  foreign  propagandists  are  international  lobbyists,   striving  to 


sway  to  alien  ends  the  sentiment  of  a  people  and  the  policies  of  a 
nation. 

The  American  who  permits  himself  to  be  hypnotized  into  an 
obsession  that  America's  destiny  is  forever  the  same  as  that  of  any 
foreign  nation  whatever,  is  led  as  dangerously  astray  as  those  whom 
Washington  and  our  early  statesmen  sought  to  rescue  from  the  morasses 
into  which  propagandas  had  beguiled  them  and  to  set  them  again 
on  the  plain  and  solid  road  of  true  patriotism  and  sound  sense. 

....         i  -,.  i.  r  Washington's  dream  oFi  the  future 

The  development  of  the  American  Nation  was  the.^ream,  the 
passion  and  the  hope  of  George  Washington's  life.  Thus  far  we  see 
that  dream  realized,  that  passion  justified,  that  hope  fulfilled. 

We  see  America,  rising  from  conflict,  become  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent power  in  the  world.  We  see  her  flag  unfurled,  symbol  of  a 
new  and  nobler  influence  among  mankind. 

We  see  ever  multiplying  millions  of  free  men  and  women,  honest, 
earnest  and  God-fearing,  working  out  in  this  detached  and  favored 
land,  their  peculiar  institutions  of  orderly  freedom. 

We  see  them  bravely,  and  with  infinite  sacrifice,  overcome  dis- 
sentions  among  themselves  and  gather  in  ever  closer  unity  in  order 
that  "government  of,  by  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 

We  see  them,  proof  against  "the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  in- 
trigues," cast  out  foreign  influences,  avoid  alien  wars  and  keep  them- 
selves unstained  by  the  hatreds,  jealousies  and  ambitions  of  old  and 
distant  lands ;  and  yet  gloriously  and  unselfishly  discharge  every  duty 
abroad  which  righteousness  called  them  to  perform  beyond  the  borders 
of  their  Republic. 

We  see  the  American  people  thus  evolve  the  strongest,  freest, 
most  beneficent  government  ever  created  anywhere  on  earth;  and 
win  for  themselves  and  their  children  the  greatest  prosperity  and 
largest  happiness  ever  enjoyed  by  any  nation  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  world. 

And  now  we  hear  strange  voices  persuading  that  people  to  abandon 
the  solid,  broad  and  straight  highway  marked  out  for  them  by  their 
fathers,  and  builded  for  them  by  nature,  along  which  they  have  thus 
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far  advanced  in  both  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  with  unparalleled 
felicity  and  unprecedented  well-being. 

Thus  the  words  of  Washington  come  to  us  this  day,  as  if  a  message 
from  on  high,  to  clear  our  clouded  eyes,  strengthen  our  wavering 
hearts  and  calm  our  perturbed  souls.  Oh,  that  he  were  here  in  person, 
to  emphasize  by  his  august  presence  the  wise,  solemn,  loving  admoni- 
tion, he,  when  living,  addressed  to  the  people  he  served  so  well, 
and  to  their  posterity  throughout  all  generations. 

Well  may  we  apply  to  him  Wordsworth's  apostrophe  to  Milton, 
and  exclaim: 

Washington!  "Thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour, 

America  hath  need  of  thee 

Thy  soul  was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart; 

Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea; 

Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free .... 

Oh,  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again, 

And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom  power." 
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ESvSAY  ON 
THE  CAUSES,  MEANING  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  PREAMBLE 

TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  Helen  M.  Donohue,  Newtown  High  School,  Elmhurst, 

New  York 

Awarded  First  Prize  by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of 

New  York.     IQ20 

The  student  of  government  finds  at  work  in  his  sphere  a  slow- 
growth  akin  to  the  forces  of  evolution  in  nature.  The  Constitution 
was  not  alone  the  work  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  but  harked 
back  to  many  attempts  of  the  colonists  to  get  together  and  act  as 
a  unit,  thence  proceeding  by  easy  stages  until  after  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill  independence  was  seen  to  be  inevitable. 

The  preamble  is  like  the  prologue  to  a  play  or  the  prelude  to  a 
musical  composition.  This,  however,  is  more  important  than  the 
usual  high-sounding  preamble  and  is  really  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
itself — the  enacting  clause,  it  has  been  called.  It  has  all  the  dignity 
of  a  compressed  recital. 

The  cause  of  the  preamble  may  be  traced  to  the  prevailing  idea 
in  colonial  times  that  each  of  these  great  papers,  becoming  as  they 
did  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  should  have  an  introductory 
paragraph  which  performed  the  dual  office  of  summarizing  the  paper 
and  announcing  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written.  It  also  deter- 
mines the  great  question  as  to  where  sovereignty  lies  in  the  United 
States.  In  any  State  the  person  or  body  of  persons  that  can  enact 
fundamental  law  is  the  sovereign,   "We,  the  people  of  the  United 

States, do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution."     Hence  the 

people  are  sovereign  in  the  United  States.  Neither  the  States  nor 
the  federal  government  are  sovereign;  they  are  the  agents  of  the 
sovereign  people  for  the  work  of  government.  The  preamble  is 
really  an  adaptation  from  the  third  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
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Instead  of  "The  States  severally  enter  into  a  firm  league  of  friend- 
ship with  each  other"  we  find  the  very  suggestive  change,  "We,  the 
people  of  the  United  States do  ordain  and  establish  this  con- 
stitution." Three  of  the  objects  mentioned  in  that  article  are  re- 
peated in  the  preamble  with  slight  changes,  namely,  (i)  to  provide 
for  the  common  defense;  (2)  to  promote  the  general  welfare;  and  (3) 
to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 
Evident  imperfections  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  are  rectified 
by  the  addition  of  three  new  objects:  (1)  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union;  (2)  to  establish  justice;  and  (3)  to  insure  domestic  tranquility. 

Let  us  now  analyze  the  text,  phrase  by  phrase.  In  the  initial 
phrase,  "We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  we  have  the  direct 
statement  that  the  new  nation  is  writing  its  fundamental  law  and 
that  the  parties  to  the  compact  are  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  first  flashed  across  the  sky  the 
announcement  of  the  birth  of  a  new  nation.  This  phrase  of  the 
preamble  showed  that  we  considered  ourselves  a  nation,  not  an 
aggregation  of  States  and  from  that  day  to  the  present  our  country 
has  been  known  to  the  world  as  the  United  States  of  America.  Origi- 
nally the  preamble  read,  "We,  the  people  of  the  States  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  etc."  At  that  time  it  was  intended 
to  make  but  slight  changes  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  only 
such  changes  as  could  be  unanimously  agreed  upon.  Later,  as  the 
new  instrument — the  Constitution — took  form,  it  was  known  that 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  secure  this  unanimous  consent,  and  it 
was  changed  to  its  present  wording  and  the  consent  of  but  nine  States 
was  needed  to  put  the  Constitution  into  effect.  In  later  times  those 
who  stood  for  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights  always  maintained  that 
this  phrase  meant  the  people  of  each  State.  But  the  weight  of  author- 
ity was  against  them.  You  may  recall  that  a  separate  machinery  was 
set  up  in  each  State  entirely  separated  from  the  existing  State  govern- 
ment— a  people  assembled  in  convention — to  consider  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  ultimately  to  adopt  it.  It  did  not  require  the  affirmative 
action  of  the  State  government,  and  these  governments  could  not 
negative  the  Constitution  in  any  way.  It  was  the  people  at  large 
and  not  the  States  which  ratified  the  Constitution.     It  does  not  say 
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it  was  established  by  the  States  or  by  the  people  of  the  several  States, 
but  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  their  collective  capacity. 
This  reading  was  later  sanctioned  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  As  further  evidence  that  this  phrase  specifically  means  just 
what  it  says,  Motley  says,  "The  Constitution  was  not  drawn  up  by 
the  States,  it  was  not  promulgated  in  the  name  of  the  States,  it  was 
not  ratified  by  the  States.  The  States  never  acceded  to  it  and  pos- 
sess no  power  to  secede  from  it.  It  was  ordained  and  established 
by  a  power  superior  to  the  States — by  the  people  of  the  whole  land 
in  their  aggregate  capacity,  acting  through  conventions  of  delegates 
expressly  chosen  for  the  purpose  within  each  State,  independent  of 
the  State  governments  after  the  project  had  been  framed." 

The  purposes  of  the  Constitution  as  outlined  in  the  preamble 
are  six  in  number,  the  first  of  which  is,  "to  form  a  more  perfect  union." 
This  implies  that  the  former  union  must  be  made  more  perfect,  more 
consolidated  and  at  the  same  time  retain  its  previous  character  as 
seen  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  of  being  perpetual.  Under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  each  State  retained  its  sovereignty,  inde- 
pendence, and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right  not  expressly 
delegated  to  the  United  States.  Under  the  Constitution,  though 
the  powers  of  the  States  were  much  restricted,  the  powers  not  ex- 
pressly delegated  to  the  national  government  nor  prohibited  to  the 
States  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people.  The 
Constitution  in  all  its  provisions,  looks  to  an  indestructible  union, 
composed  of  indestructible  States.  Every  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion in  which  it  differed  from  the  Articles  of  Confederation  was  de- 
signed to  make  the  Union — "more  perfect."  The  Articles  had  proved 
defective  and  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  government  and  the 
union  formed  in  pursuance  of  them  was  weak  and  inadequate,  hence 
what  was  more  appropriate  than  in  the  second  phrase  of  the  pre- 
amble to  the  new  instrument  the  delegates  should  call  for  a  more 
perfect  union? 

The  second  purpose,  "to  establish  justice,"  is  not  found  in  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  and  was  here  inserted  in  response  to  the 
demand  that  the  security  of  private  rights,  and  uniform  dispensation 
of  justice  throughout  the  land  be  provided  for  more  effectually.     By 
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the  Articles  of  Confederation  there  were  no  uniform  national  courts, 
only  State  courts  with  many  different  laws.  A  federal  court  was 
needed  to  interpret  the  laws  of  the  land,  enforce  the  rights  of  property 
secured  by  treaty,  to  hold  invalid  acts  of  State  Legislatures  in  con- 
travention of  treaty  rights,  to  settle  disputes  between  States,  in  short, 
to  make  our  great  Judicial  Department  of  government.  For  these 
and  many  other  reasons  there  was  inserted  in  the  Constitution  pro- 
vision for  a  Judicial  Department  with  a  Supreme  Court  and  such 
inferior  courts  as  may  be  necessary.  It  provides  for  the  cases  in  which 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction; 
both  of  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  our  integrity  and  pros- 
perity as  a  nation,  for  the  one  enables  us  to  meet  foreign  nations  as 
a  unit  and  the  other  to  settle  our  internal  disputes. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  provided  no  means  for  an  insur- 
ance of  internal  peace  and  quiet,  so  what  was  more  natural  for  the 
far-seeing  men  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  determined  to  set  up  a 
stable  government  in  the  Colonies,  than  the  third,  "to  insure  domes- 
tic tranquility?"  A  stronger  word  could  not  have  been  found  than 
insure.  It  was  the  intention  not  only  to  secure  domestic  tranquility, 
but  to  guarantee  it  to  the  harrassed  and  troubled  States.  Under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  Congress  could  not  without  the  consent  of 
the  States  raise  an  army  with  which  to  protect  itself  from  domestic 
insult,  e.g.,  one  time  Congress  was  driven  from  the  seat  of  government 
by  the  meeting  of  eighty  soldiers.  Congress  was  unable  to  assist  in 
suppressing  rebellions  within  the  individual  States,  e.  g.,  Hay's  Re- 
bellion in  Massachusetts  and  the  Weeden  Case  in  Rhode  Island. 
For  these  reasons  the  purpose  stated  in  the  preamble  was  carried 
out  in  the  Constitution  and  domestic  tranquility  was  insured. 

The  provision,  "to  provide  for  the  common  defense,"  had  been 
included  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  This  is  natural  and  fun- 
damental in  any  league  or  union,  no  matter  how  loose  that  union 
may  be.  It  is  usually  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  league  as  may  be  seen 
today  in  the  suggested  League  of  Nations.  Under  the  Constitution 
more  adequate  provision  was  made  for  the  common  defense  than  was 
possible  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Under  the  latter  an 
army  or  navy  could  be  raised  only  after  the  consent  of  nine  States 
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was  secured  and  money  necessary  to  equip  and  support  them  could  be 
derived  only  from  the  States  on  requisition.  Some  States  were  very 
slow  in  responding.  Under  the  Constitution  Congress  has  the  power 
to  raise  and  equip  an  army  and  navy  and  to  levy  and  collect  taxes 
for  the  support  of  them.  In  this  way  the  Constitution  provides 
efficiently  for  the  common  defense. 

The  form  that  the  fifth  purpose  took,  "to  promote  the  general 
welfare,"  shows  the  deep  thought  every  part  of  the  Constitution 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  able  men  who  framed  it.  The  Articles 
of  Confederation  expressed  the  object  of  the  league  as  for  their 
"mutual  and  general  welfare."  The  expression  "general  welfare"  was 
used  in  the  Constitution  as  broader  than  and  inclusive  of  the  word 
mutual.  The  welfare  of  all  the  citizens  in  the  union  was  to  be  pro- 
moted with  the  understanding  that  each  State  would  look  after  the 
welfare  of  its  citizens.  The  government,  under  the  Constitution, 
was  not  to  promote  sectional  welfare,  but  the  welfare  of  all  citizens. 
The  Constitution,  in  granting  to  Congress  the  power  to  tax,  limits 
its  exercise  to  the  payment  of  debts  and  provision  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

The  sixth  and  final  purpose  appearing  in  the  preamble  is  "to 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity."  The 
Articles  of  Confederation  included  in  the  enumeration  of  their  ob- 
jects "the  security  of  their  liberties."  The  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion asked  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  not  only  for  themselves, 
but  also  for  their  descendants.  It  required  almost  another  hundred 
years  and  a  bloody  struggle  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
learn  to  extend  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  the  people  of  every  race 
within  their  borders.  Their  early  struggles  had  been  for  religious 
liberty  but  they  had  grown  to  value  very  highly  political  liberty  and 
they  wanted  to  insure  it  for  their  children  and  their  children's 
children  to  the  end  of  time. 

For  the  purpose  of  discussion  we  may  divide  the  last  clause- 
things  to  be  done — into  two  parts.     The  final  clause  is  "do  ordain 
and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America." 
The  words  "do  ordain  and  establish"  are  usually  applied  to  legisla- 
tion of  extraordinary  character.     Their  high  seriousness  is  impressive 
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and  in  keeping  with  the  importance  of  the  document  that  follows. 
The  form  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  reaffirming  the  statement 
that  the  Constitution  was  a  fundamental  law  rather  than  an  agree- 
ment between  States.  It  was  suggested  by  the  form  used  in  previous 
State  Constitutions  and  shows  the  intention  of  placing  the  Federal 
Constitution  on  the  same  footing. 

The  preamble  concludes  with  the  words,  "this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America."  It  shows  with  brevity  and  clearness 
for  whom  the  Constitution  was  "ordained  and  established."  In  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  that  instrument  was  styled,  "a  firm  league 
of  friendship."  If  no  change  had  been  designed  the  word  "league" 
would  have  been  repeated,  for  Constitution  had  a  well-known  mean- 
ing at  that  time.  It  signified  a  fundamental  law,  and  coupled  with 
the  subsequent  declaration  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  established  that  construction 
that  has  been  settled  by  the  logic  of  subsequent  events. 

This  brief  study  of  the  causes,  meaning  and  scope  of  the  pre- 
amble leaves  us  with  the  feeling  that  the  statements  and  implications 
of  this  simple  paragraph  are,  and  designedly  have  been  made,  of 
far-reaching  importance  to  an  understanding  of  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  our  country. 
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Extract  from  an  Address  Delivered  November  25,  1912, 

by  Edmund  Wetmore,  Late  President  of  the  Society, 

on  "The  Birth  of  the  Constitution." 


vSons  of  the  Revolution,  the  object  of  our  foundation  is  to  per- 
petuate that  sentiment,  to  foster  by  all  the  means  in  our  power 
loyalty  to  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  as  the  only  means  of 
securing  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity  the  priceless  blessing  of  free 
government  which  we  have  received  from  our  forefathers.  With 
masterly  wisdom  they  embodied  in  noble  form,  what,  as  Jefferson 
said,  is  the  only  device  by  which  the  equal  rights  of  man  can  be 
secured,  to  wit,  government  by  the  people,  acting  not  in  person,  but 
by  representatives  chosen  by  themselves. 

The  right  of  representation  was  the  war  cry  which  called  them  to 
arms;  and  the  solemn  instrument  by  which,  so  far  as  human  fore- 
sight could  go,  that  right  was  secured  for  all  time,  was  the  crowning 
achievement  of  their  sacrifices  and  toils. 

And  yet  in  some  quarters  we  hear  the  voice  of  those  who  vainly 
say  that  we  have  outgrown  the  Constitution.  God  forbid!  When 
the  people  of  this  country  shall  have  outgrown  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  vStates,  they  will  have  outgrown  the  capacity  for  self- 
government.  May  that  day  never  come,  but  come  what  will,  our 
duty  is  plain.  It  is  for  us,  by  the  way  in  which  we  perform  our 
duties  as  citizens  of  the  Republic,  to  see  to  it,  that  as  far  as  our 
utmost  efforts  can  go,  what  our  ancestors  thus  achieved  shall  not 
be,  in  our  day  or  generation,  lost  or  impaired.  Nor  need  we  fear  for 
the  result.  We  cannot  look  back  over  the  years  that  have  passed 
and  fail  to  see  in  the  great  crises  of  our  country's  history  the  ruling 
hand  of  a  power  greater  than  the  power  of  man.  And  now,  when 
new  perils  surround  us,  when  innovation  is  mistaken  for  improve- 
ment, when  we  have  to  meet  the  consequences  of  ignorance  which 
is  most  dangerous  when  accompanied  by  the  best  and  most  generous 
intentions,  when  we  are  confronted  with  problems  more  difficult  and 
momentous  than  any  that  the  founders  of  the  Republic  had  to  solve, 
and  it  seems  as  if  some  hurricane  of  short-lived  popular  passion  would 
sweep  us  from  our  path,  we  have  only  the  more  resolutely  to  follow 
the  road  that  our  fathers  trod  before  us,  to  fix  our  eyes  on  the  land- 
marks that  have  stood  for  ages,  to  remember  our  glorious  past,  and 
then  whatever  storms  may  surround  us,  we  may  rest  tranquil  in  the 
faith  that  as  we  follow  in  the  way  of  our  fathers,  the  God  of  our  fathers 
will  not  forsake  us. 
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